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CHAPTER  I. 


A SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

, By  Fletcher  Harper  Swift. 


Contents.— Educational  development*  follow-ins  tie  greet  ware— Growth  of  school 
coats— Building  expenditure*— Federal  policies  In  public-school  finance — State  policies 
In  public  Bchool  finance — A new  conception  of  Btate  aid— Reform*  in  apportioning 
State  school^  funds-1-*') eed  of  new  sources  of  revenue — Declining  Importance  of  8tate 
endowments1— New  sources  of  State  school  revenue— Tendencies  In  local  support,  county 
and  district — The  present  situation.  * 


% 

Every  great  war  in  which  the  United  States  has  played  a part 
has  been  followed  by  educational  developments  of  supreme  national 
importance.  As  the  result  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Federal 
. Government  acquired  a vast  public  land  domain  from  which  it  has 
made  generous  grants  to  the  States  carved  out  therefrom,  and  which 
became  the  foundation  of  systems  of  free  public  schools  in  no  less 
than  30  of  hue.  States.  The  constitutions  drafted  by  one  State  after 
another  following  the  Civil  War  are  eloquent  with  evidences  of  a 
newly  created  faith  in  public  education.  Although  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a century  still  finds  educational  provisions  in  the. 
South  far  from  adequate,  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  in  the 
South  but  in  the  North  the  Civil  War  wa^  followed  by  educational 
efforts  and  movements  amounting  almost  to  a renaissance. 

Although  the  United  States  was  engaged  ip  the  World  War  less 
than  two  years,  the  effects  upon  education  resulting  from  this  brief 
period  of  warfare  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  as  far-reaching  and  as 
important  as  those  growing  out  of  any  previous  war.  For  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  educational  leaders  and  men  interested 
in  our  national  welfare  had  been  attempting  to  awaken  the  United 
States  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  educational  provisions.  The  Federal 
census  of  1910  and  many  National  and  State  reports  prepared  there- 
after had  endeavored  to  awaken  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  shocking  extent  of  illiteracy, 
the  failure  of  the  States  to  make  education  universal,  and  the 
disasters  awaiting  American  democracy  if  measures  so  inadequate 
were  allowed  to  continue.  But  while  State  superintendents  of  schools 
spread  broadcast  their  reports  and  appeals,  and  justified  their  omi- 
nous prophecies  by  the  incontrovertible  pronouncements  of  the  Na- 
tion’s greatest  political  thinkers  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
“ViotonA.  ^ jwwent  time,Uw  people,  or  at  lea# * large  part  of 
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.that  portion  of  the  people  which  controls  school  levies,  continued 
to  point  to  newly  erected  urban  school  buildings,  raised  indignant 
protests  at  every  suggestion  of  increasing  school  rates,  and  pleaded 
poverty  and  overtaxation^. 


There  is  little  reason  for  thinking  that  affairs  might  not  have 
continued  thus  indefinitely  had  not  the  World  War  finally  extended 
its  octopus  clurtfh  over  the  United  States  also.  To  be  sure,  social 
and  educationaTleaders  had  labored  courageously  and  with  some  suc- 
cess; but  it  was  not  until  American  Army  officers  found  it  necessai y 
to  have  their  orders  shouted  to  American  privates  in  thre^,  four — 
yes,  and  even  five — languages  that  America  awoke,  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  in  a country  whose  laws,  whose  very  ideals  were  written 
in  English,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  a^ult  citizens  could  not 
read  a single  word  of  the  language  of  their  adopted  country.  The 
first  selective  draft  showed  that  there  were  700,000  illiterates  in  the 
United  States  between  21  and  31  years  of  age,  and  that  29  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  men  actually  examined  were  physically  unfit 
for  military  service.  Worse  still,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
children  were  discovered  to  be  glowing  up  amid  conditions  which 
debarred  them  from  any  chance  of  securing  even  the  rudiments  of 
an  education. 

The  realization  that  came  with  this  awakening  wa§,  at  first  unde- 
fined and  bewildered.  Yet,  although  vague  and  confused,  it  was 
animate  and  pregnant  with  possibilities.  It  led  at  once  to  a demand 
that  both  the  causes  and  the  remedy  be  discovered.  The  causes  were 
not  difficult  to  determine.  Indeed,  as  already  indicated,  they  had 
been  set  forth  again,  and  again  by  the  educational  leaders  of  nearly 
eyery  State  in  the  Union.  Uriefly  stated,  they  were  these  : Inequal- 
ities in  educational  opportunities,  inequalities  in  zeal  for  public 
education,  inequalities  in  taxable  wealth  from  whicK  school  revenues 
were  derived. 

Even  a most  curpory  survey  of  educational  conditions  in  1918, 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  will  reveal  ominous  inequalities  not  only 
among  our,  48  States  but  among  the  counties  and  districts  within 
the  same  State.  Thus,  whereas  the  State  of  Montana  spent  in  that 
y##r  over  $80  on  each  pupil  attending 'school,  Mississippi  spent 
only  $12.  Again,  whereas  the  minimum  legal  school  year  in  New 
York  State  and  in  Connecticubwas  nine  months,  in  Arkansas  it  was 
six  months  and  in  South  Carolina  less  than  six  ninths. 

. Undoubtedly  the  World  War  was  the  most  important  factor  in 
awakening  the  American  public  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  educational 
provisions  antLin  arousing  the  States  to  vigorous  efforts  to  improve 
^educational  conditions.  However,  in  this  connection  mention  should 
te  made  of  a little  volume  iput  forth  in  1918  by  the  Russell  Sage 
foundation,  written  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  entitled  “An  Index 
— — -L : - 
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' Number  for  State  School  Systems.”  This  was  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts yet  made  to  assign  an  educational  rank  to  each  of  the  States 
in  the  Union.  The  effect  produced  by  this  volume,  particularly  upon 
the  States  ranked  low  by  Ayres,  can  probably  never  be  measured. 
One  State  after  another,  through  its  governor  or  other  public  leaders, 
was  aroused  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  educational  provisions.  Inves- 
tigations were  demanded  and  made,  to  be  followed  by  legislation 
providing  longer  school  terms,  increased  salaries  for  teachers,  and 
larger  funds. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  post-war  wave  of  educational 
enthusiasm  and  the  resulting  efforts  at  improvement  were  confined 
to  any  one  group  of  States  or  to  States  where  educational  standards 
were  relatively  low.  On  the  contrary,  the  movement  has  extended 
from  New  York  to  Louisiana  and  from  Maine  to  Washington.  The 
fundamental  characteristic  of  this  movement  has  been  a demand  ■for 
greatly  increased  educational  opportunities  and  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the*Mpportunities  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  realization 
that  the  ful^^^ent  of  such  demands  Would  be  possible  only  through 
, the  provision  of  greatly  increased  revenues  led*  one  State  after  an- 
other not  only  to  provide  larger  funds  but  to  endeavor  to  discover 
new  sources  of  school  revenue  and  methods  and  policies  of  school 
finance  which  would  bring  about  a greater  equalization  than  hither- 
to prevailed,  both  of  funds  and  of  the  burdens  of  school  costs. 

F rom  these  preliminary  observations  we  may  now  turn  to  con- 
sider more  definitely  the  most  important  events  and  tendencies 
affecting  public  school  finance  in  the  United  States  during  the  bien- 
nium 1920-1922.  Our  account  may  well  begin  with  a consideration 
of  the  increase  in  school  costs  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  Fol- 
lowing this  we  shall  direct  attention,  first,  to  the  trend  of  sehool 
finance  policies,  Federal,  State,  and  local;  second,  to  the  results  of 
these  policies;  third,  to  the  present  critical  situation;  and,  fourth, 
to  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

GiyaWTH  OF  SCHOOL  COSTS. 

A study  recently  made  by  the  research  division  of  the  National 
Education  Association  shows  that  30  States  whose  aggregate  total 
expenditure  for  all  school  costs  (except  debt  service)  in  1920  was 
$760,898,263  stfent  in  the  year  1921-22  $1,117,129,569,  an  increase  of 
46.82  per  cent.  A similar  ■study  by  the  writer  of  the  present  ao- 
count,  covering  11  States,  8 of  which  (Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  end 
Tennessee)  were  not  included^  the 'National  Education  Association 
study,  revealed  an  increase,  for  the  same  period  of  approximately  46 
per  cent  The  total  amount  expended  for  the  public  schools ‘jn  I 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1920  Was  $1,036,000,000.  Assuming  I 
that  the  average  increase  in  total  expenditure  for  public  schools! 
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in  the  United  States  from  1920*to  1922  was  46  per  cent,  we  find 
that  the  estimated  expenditure  for  all  public-school  costs  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  debt  service,  in  the  year  1922  would 
amount  to  approximately  $1,526,000,000.  In  the  year  1870  the  United 
States  spent  approximately  $63,000,000  on  public  schoofs,  and  as- 
suming that  in  the  year  1922  we  spent  $1,526,000,000,  we  have  an 
increase  of  2,322  per  cent. 

In  1890  our  total  expenditure  for  public  -schools  amounted  to 
$141,000,000;  in  1900,  to  $215,000,000:  in  1910,  to  $426,000,000;  and  in 
1920,  to  $1,036,000,000.  The  moneys  spent  for  public  schools  in  1920 
represent  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  over  the  amount  spent  in  1918, 
and  the  estimated  total  expenditure  in  1922  represents  an  increase 
of  46  per  cent  over  1920.  These  vast  increases  are  the  result  of  the 
interaction  of  many  important  factors— the  rapid  increase  in  school 
population,  the  lengthening  of  the  school  year,  the  placing  by  the 
community  upon  the  School  of  a larger  and  larger  number  of  func- 
tions, resulting  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  types  of  studies  and 
activities,  and  finally  and,  wTe  may  note,  as  far  as  the  biennium 
1920-1922  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  most  important  cause  of  all,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  i.  % 

The  first  of  the  above  causes  which  con^nis  us  is  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  for  whom  the  United  States  is 
providing  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  amount  spent  for  each  school  child  educated  at  public 
expense.  The  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  approximately  63,000,000  in  1890  to  106,000;000  in 
1920  would  in  itself  result  in  a great  increase  in  the  school  popula- 
tion and  school  costs.  In  1890  there  were  approximately  8,000,000 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  ^ppon  public  schools  in  the 
United  States;  in  1920  there  were  16,000,000.  In  1890  the  average 
annual  expenditure  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance  was 
$17  i in  1920  it  was  $65.  The  per  cent^bf  increase  in  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  public  schools,  1890-1920,"  was  711.  For  this  same 
period  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  increased 
98  per  cent  aijd  the  average  annual  expenditure  per  child  272  per 
cent.  Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the  most  important 
reasons  contributing  to  this  increase  in  school  attendance  and  school 
costs  o^ter  than  the  increase  in  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States. 
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tension  of  the  school  age.  In  1894—95",  according-fo  the  Commissioner 
cf  Education,  there  were  19  States  which. had  no  compulsory  school 
law.  In  1920  there  was  not  a single  State  in  the  Union  which  did 
not  have  included  among  its  statutes  a compulsory  school  law.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  .that  the  degree  of  effectiveness  .with 
which  these  l\wg  have  been  enforced  has  steadily  increased  through- 
out /he  past '25  years,  with  the  result  that  a larger  and  larger  per- 
centage of  children  of  school  age  has  been  found  within  the  public 
schools.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  a comparison  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  in  those  States  which  in  the  year  1895  had  a compulsory 
school  law  with  the  compulsory  school  age  in  these  same  States  for 
the  year  1918  shows  that  while  in  New  Hampshire  the  compulsory 
school  age  had  decreased  two  years  and  in  New  Mexico  one  year 
and  in  five  States  it  had  remained  unchanged,  in  18  States  it  had 
increased  all  the  way  from  one -to  four  years.  Tn  this  connection  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  average 
school  year  in  the  United  States  increased  from  130  days  in  1880  to 
135  days  in  1890  and  162  days  in  1920. 

Another  factor  which  has  played  a large  part  in  the  increase  of 
school  costs  in  the  United  States  is  the  multiplication  of  high  schools 
and  an  unprecedented  growth  of  hi^h-school  attendance.  How 
important  these  factors  are  can  bo  better  understood  by  a com- 
parison of  what  it  costs  to  educate  a high-school  pupil  with  what  it 
costs  to  educate  an  elementary -school  pupil.  In  1918  the  average 
costm/he  United  States  per  elementary  school  pupil  enrolled  was 
pdr  high-school  pupil  enrolled,  $84.48.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ini  1918  the  United  States  was  in  a period  of  retrenchment 
due  to  the'World  War,  and  although  this  period  of  retrenchment 
was  by  no^neans  past  in  1920,  yet  th^expenditure  jper  elementary 
pupil  and  per  high-school  pupil  was  approximately  double  that  of 
' the  year.  1918,  being,  in  fact,  $64.03  per  elementary  pupil  enrolled 
and  $158.21  per  high-school  pupil  enrolled.  From  these  facts  we 
see  that  it  costs  approximately  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  to 
Educate  pupils  attending  high  schools  as  pupils  attending  elementary 
schools.  These  facts  became  of  great  significance  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  mounting  costs  in  education  when  we  dis- 
cover that  seven  times  as  large  a proportion  of  our  total  popu- 
lation was  attending  high  school  in  1920  as  was  attending  high 
school  in  1890.  More  specifically,  in  1890  three-tenths  of  1 per  cent 
of  the  total  population  in  the  United  States  was  enrolled  in  high' 
school,  whereas  in  1920  2.1  per  cent  was  enrolled.  In  the  year  1890 
approximately  3 persons  out  of  every  1,000  individuals  in  the 
United  States  wore  enrolled  in  high  school;  in  1920  21  persons  out  of 
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every  1,000.  The  trend  becomes  even  more  impressive  when  we  turn 
our  consideration  from  the  total  population  to  that  portion  of  it 
actually  enrolled  in  school.  In  1890,  out  of  every  1,000  children  en- 
rolled in  school,  only  16  were  in  high  school;  in  1920,  out  of  every 
1,000  children  enrolled,  102  were  enrolled  in'  high  school?  Finally,  we  * 
discover  that,  whereas  in  1890  the  United  States  was  spending 
&,759  ,065,  in  1920  her  expenditure  on  public  high  schools,  excluding 
all  cities*  of  less  than  10,000  population,  and  excluding  also  costs  of 
administration,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  was  $66,024,307. 

In  considering  increases  in  School  population^and  school  costs 
which  have  marked  the  past  quarter  of  a century,  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  thjjt  no  less  than  10  States  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  since  1888.  Four  of  these  States  were  admitted  in  the 
year  1889  and  the  remaining  six  from  1890  to  1912.  The  rapid 
development  of  these  new  States,  their  growth  in  population,  and 
particularly  the  fact  that  they  came  jnto  the  Union  possessed  with 
marked  zeal  for  public  education  ahd  vast.  Federal  endowments  * 
stimulated  them  to  establish  and  maintain  high  standards  ns  to  the 
accessibility  and  quality  of  the  educational  facilities  they  provided. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  brief  account  to  give  the  consider- 
ation merited  by  a number  of  other  causes  which,  combined  with 
those  already  mentioned,  have  steadily  forced  upward  expenditures 
for  public  schools.  Reference  was  made  in  a previous  paragraph  to 
the  expansion,  of  the  course  of  study,  to  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  and  the  establishment  of  continuation  classes,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a great  number  of  new  projects  and  new  responsibili- 
ties have  been  assumed  by  tho  public  schools.  New  conceptions  of 
what  our  public  schools  must  endeavor  to  do  for  the  iMlIions  of  ^ 
children  who,  year  after  yean,  pass  in  and  out  of  their  s<^H>lroorns 
have  led  to  an  expansion  of  tile  course  of  study  and  to  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  our  public  schools  not  only  to  provide  new  types  of 
instruction  but  to  provide  many  types  of  physical  care  ahnostun- 
dreamed  of  by  the  directors  of  public  education  a quarter  of  a cenftiry 
ago.  Some  of  the  projects  well-nigh  unthought  of  at  that, time  hut 
which  the  public  schools  of  to-day  are  undertaking  are  suggested 
by  the  following  list:  School  doctors,  nurses,  dentnl  clinics,  psycho- 
logical clinics,  open-air  schools,  supervised  play,  special  schools  and 
classes  for  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  and  mentally  backward  or  deficient 
children,  truant  officers,  home  visiting  teachers,  city  systeipFof 
public  kindergartens,  extensive  programs  of  physical  and  health 
education,  free  textbooks,  and  continuation  cliysses  for  minors  en- 
gaged in  industry.  - «. 

To  these  causes  must  be  added  three  others:  A steady  rise  in  the, 
educational  anfo>Vofessional  qualifications  demanded  of  public-school  ‘ 
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teachers,  necessitating  a steady  increase  in  the  salaries  paid,  and  a 
similar  continual  rise  in  building  and  equipment  standards.  A lina] 
cause,  and  one  which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  the  public,  is  the 
depreciation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

In  1913  the  United  States  spent  for  pub.lic  sclfools  approximately 
$522,000,000;  in  1918,  $703,000,000;  in  1-020,  $1,030,000,000;  and  in 
1922  (estimated),  $1,520,000,000.  Taken  by  themselves,  tHese 'ex- 
penditures for  1918,  1920,  and  1922  indicate  a vast  increase  over  that 
of  1913,  but  if  compared  with  the  total  expenditure  fq^i 9 1 3 on  the 
basis  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a dollar  in  tlft'se  respective  years, 
it  will  he  found  that  in  1918  and  1920  they  represent  an  actiiul  de- 
crease, as  the  following  table  shows; 

. . 

Taiii.k  1. — Total  expenditure*  for  public  school s in  the  United  States .* 


Actual 
total  ex- 
penditure 
(millions  of 
dollars.) 

A. 

Index  of 
cost  of 
living.* 

B. 

Purchasing 
power  oL 
total  ex- 
penditure* 

( millions  ol 
dollars). 

c. 

• 

“V 

522 

100 

622 

7ft4 

174 

438 

1,036 

200 

518 

1 For  all  costs  except  dobl  servin'. 

, * Formula  used  in  computing  Items  In  column  C:  C«  A ■+■ 

* Index  figures  taken  Iron)  Nat.  Edue.  Assoc.  Research  Bui.,  Vol,  I,  No. 2,  p.  84. 

From  Table  1 we  see  .that  the  $704,000,000  spent  in  1918  had  the 
power  to  purchase  only  what  $438,000,000  would  have  purchased  in 
1913,  and  that  the  $1,030,000,000  spent  on  public  schools  in  1920  had 
the  power  to  purchase  only  what  $518,OOD;OpO‘  would  have  purchased 
in  19J3.  In  other  words,  in ‘terms  of  tjie  purchasing  power  of 
money,  the1.  United  States  spent  $84,000,000  less  on  public  schools 
in  1918  than  in  1913  and  $4,000,000  less  in  1920  than  in  1913.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  expenditure  in  1918,  and  1920  becomes  even  more 
evident  when  we  discover  that  there  were  nearly  2,000,000  more 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
' United  States  in  1918  than  in  1913  and  more  than,  2, ^X), 000  more 
in  1920  than  in  1913.  ^it  is  easy  to  forecast  that,  however  much  the 
actual  expenditure  per  school  child  in  1918  and  1920  exceeded  that- 
of  1913,  in  actual  purchasing  power  the  expenditure  per  pupil  must 
have  been  consicferably  less.  This  ^tatemdht  jsvborae  out  by  the 
facts  presented  in  Table  2.  A 
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TaAle  2. — Decline  in  average  annual  expenditure  per  child  as  measured  by 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  J91 3- 1920. 


1 

Year. 

Index  oT 
cost  of 
living. 

1 * 
Millions  of 
children  in 
average 
| daily 

Average 
annual  ex- 
penditure. 

Purchasing 
power  of 
average 
annu&l  ex- 
penditure. 

\ 

attendant*. 

Ter  child  in  average 
dallv  attendance. 

t 

19J3 

100 

13.6 

*38.31 

38.31 

101* 

174 

15.5 

49.12 

28.23 

1020 

200 

16.2 

W.  18 

32.08 

From  Table  2 we  see  that  although  the  United  States  spent  in  1918 
one  and  three-tenths  times  as  much  per  school  child  as  in  1913,  and 
one  and  seven-tenths  times  as  much  in  1920,  in*  actual  purchasing 
power  she  spent  $10  less  per  child  in  -1918  and  $6  less  in  1920  than  in 
1913.  . 

With  respect  to  teachers’  salaries  the  facts  and  conditions  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  those  already  presented  regarding  total  ex- 
penditure and  expenditure  per  child.  The  average  salary  of  teachers 
in  the  United  States  was  $915  in  1913,  $635  in  1918,  and  $837  in  1920. 
The  purchasing  power  of  these  respective  average  salaries  was  $515 
in  1913,  $365  in  1918^ and  $418  in  1920.  ‘(National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  March,  1923,  p.  84.) 

Even  a cursory  consideration  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  last  few 
paragraphs  will  show  that  if  the  States  were  to  make  any  genuine 
progress  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  greatly  increase  their 
expenditures.  Before  the  schools  could  be  relieved  of  the  large 
numbers  of  teachers  whose' preparation  was  in  many  cases  not  only 
meager  but  far  below  the  minimum  legal  qualifications,  and  before 
communities  could  make  any  headway  with  their  disastrously  retarded 
building  programs,  money  would  Rave  to  be  spent  in  rapidly  increas- 
Ag  sums.  That  tliis  is  what  actually  took  place  during  the  biennium 
I960  to  1922  is  evident  from  the  fact  already  noted  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  public  schools  in  1922  was  46  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  ex- 
penditure in  1920.  Assuming  as  the  total  expenditure  in  the  year  , 
1922  the  sum  $1,526,000,000,  estimated  as  explained  in  a previous 
paragraph,  we  find  that  in  1922  the  United  States  spent  approx- 
imately .$490,000,00  more  on  public  schools  than  in  1920  and  moyj 
than  three  times  as  much  as  was  spent  in  1918.  From  1920  to  1922 
the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  decreased  from  200  to  170,  with  the 
result  that  $1,526,000,000  had  the  power  of  purchasing  what 
$897,000,000  would  have  purchased  in  1913.  Thus  we  see  tiat, 
whereas  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the  total  amount  of  mcney 
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expended  for  public  schools  in  1918  and’ in  1920  was  less  than  that 
expended  in  1913,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  estimated  total  rfmount 
of  expenditures  on  public  schools  in  1922  was  one  and  seven-tenths 
times  that  spent  in  1913. 

A study  of  the  expenditures  of  14  States  for  the  year  1921-22 
showed  that  their  aggregate  total  expenditure  amounted  to  $536,- 
493,396.  Of  this  total -expenditure,  80.4  per  cent  w,as  devoted  to 
current  expenses  and <19.6  per  cent  tO  capital  outlay,  the  largest  item 
of  which  was  new  buildings.  Contrast  with  this  the  fact  that  in 
1890  only  18.6  per  cent  of  total  public-school  expenditures  were  de- 
voted to  outlays;  in  1900,  16.5  per  cent;  in  1910,  16.41  per  cent;  and 
in  1920,  14.8  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  no  small  part  of  the  un- 
precedented increase  in  school  costs  during  the  year  1922  was  due 
to  greatly  increased  building  outlays.  This  is  a matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  somewhat  further  consideration. 

BUILDING  EXPENDITURES. 

The  general  building  situation  is  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ment from  a recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  o'T'Education  : 

Even  before  our  entry  Into  the  World  War  there  was  lack  of  adequate  school 
accommodations  in  the  country  and  with  the  almost  total  stoppage  of  con- 
struction during  the  war  there  was  by  the  end  of  1920  a widespread  want. 

This  general  statement  might  be  supported  by  quotations  from 
the  official  school  reports  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education,.  1920, 
page  33,  contains  the  following  significant  statement: 

Building  operations  throughout  the  State  were  practically  suspended,  with 
our  entry  Into  the  war  in*  1917,  and,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor  an4 
materials,  were  not  fully  resumed  during  1920,  although  19  per  cent  of  the 
totll  school  expenditures  Iiithe  counties  was  devoted  to  capital  outlay  or  debt 
service.  In  normal  times  a school  system  usually  deYotes  uhout  20  per  cent 
of  Its  total  expenditure  to  building  purposes,  the  remainder  to  current  expenses.. 

Let  us  take  two  other  examples,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. In  1906,  1907,  and  1908  Massachusetts  devoted  approximately 
from  18  to  something  6ver  19  per  cent  of  her  total  school  expenditures 
to  outlays.  In  1917  the. per  cent  had  fallen  to  14.30;  in  1918,  to 
12.9;  and  in  1921,  to  8.9.  In  1922  her  expenditure  for  outlays  con- 
tinued far  below  normal,  being,  in  fact,  only  9.8.  New  Hampshire 
devoted  only  3.4  per  cent  of  her  total  public  school  expenditures  to 
building  costs  in  1918,  3.6  per  cent  in  1920,  and  4.6  pert»nt  in  1922. 
But  while  individual  States,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, were,  still  in  1920  and  1922 ^far  behind  in  the  per  cent  of  their 
total  expenditures  devoted  to  building  programs,  from  such  data  as 
are  available  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  the  States 
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were  making  genuine  progress  in  catching  up  with  their  building 
needs.  Tims  we  find  that  in  1920  Florida  devoted  14.8  per  cent  of 
her  expenditures  to  outlays;  Tennessee,  15.7  per  cent;  Minnesota, 

20.5  per  cent;  Nebraska,  13.8  per  cent ; Kansas,  14.3  per  cent;  Idaho, 
23.3  per  cent;  and  Nevada,  13.2  per  cent  In  1922  Maryland  devoted 

17.6  per  cent  of  her  total  expenditures  to  outlays;  Florida,  12.3; 
Tennessee,  12.6;  Minnesota,  25;  Kansas,  17.9;  and  Washington,  17.4. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  building  pro- 
grams was  the  failure  of  many  bond  issues  to  attract  buyers.  This 
situation  might  be  met  by  offering  higher  rates  of  interest  or  by  sell- 
ing bonds  below  par.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant 
building  policies  inaugurated  during  the  biennium  1920  Jo  1922 
was  that  provided  for  by  North  Carolina  by  an  act  passed  March 
17, 1921.  This  act  provided  for  a State  bond  issue  of  not  over  $5,000,- 
000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  establishing  in  the  State  treasury  a 
special  building  fund  fo  be  loaned  to  county  boards  of  education  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  schoolhouSes.  The  law  provided  that  no  loan 
shall  be  made  for  a building  of  less  than  five  rooms  and  that  plans 
for  buildings  must  have  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Despite  the  increase  in'  school  expenditures  for  1922  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  devotedSo  school 
buildings,  the  present  writing  finds  school  accommodations,  tnking 
the  United  States  as  a whole,  far  from  adequate.  A bulletin  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  American  education  week, 
December  3 to  9, 1922,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Probably  never  In  the  history1  of  this  country  has  there  been  such  need  for 
school  building  construction  as  at  the  preseut  time.  Lack  of  i\dequate  school 
building  accommodations  in  the  period  before  the  war  and  the  almost  total 
stoppage  of  all  school  building  during  the  war  have  brought  about  n state  of 
Bchool-bullding  congestion  that  is  a menace  to  the  health,  strength,  and  lntelli- 
geflPfe  of  the  children  of  ihls  country.  From  the  datn  that  the  bureau  has  been* 
able  to  gather  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  one-half  the  children  of 
the  country  are  housed  In  buildings  nearly  one-quarter  of  a century  old.  This 
means  that  more  than  one-half  the  children  are  housed  In  buildings  that  have 
practically  none  of  the  educational  facilities  of  a modern  school  plant.  Fur- 
thermore, these  buildings  are  not  fireproof,  as  It  has  been  found  that  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  in  cities  of  8,000  and  over  are  of  fire- 
proof Construction.  About  10,000,000  of  the  21,462,133  children  In  the  country 
have  Inadequate  housing  facilities,  and  this  is  doubtless  an  underestimate. 
This  means  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  fereet  Immediately  250,000  classrooms 
at  a minimum  cost  of  $8,000,000,000. 

This  is  a sum  approximately  three  times  that  of  the  total  amount 
[•  expended  for  all  public-school  purposes  in  1920. 

Wo  have  now  considered  two  of  the  major  aspects  of  public-school 
finance  characterising  the  biennium  1920  to  1922,  namely,  (1)  the 
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increasing  costs  of  public  schools  and  (2)  the  reasons  for  the  same. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  third  aspect  of  the  situation,  namely,  the 
financial  policies  and  tendencies  characterizing  this  period. 

FEDERAL  POLICIES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE. 

. Of  the  policies  characterizing  public  education  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  10  years,  perhaps  none  has  attracted  more,  universal 
attention  than  that  of  Federal  aid.  The  Smith-Lever  Act,  providing 
Federal  subventions  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  was  approved  May  8,  1914.  On  February  23,  1917,  the 
Smith-Hughes  vocational  education  law  was  passed,  which  marked 
the  entrance »of  the  Federal  Government  upon  a national  policy  of 
subsidizing  vocational  education.  This  law  was  followed  by  the 
Smith-Sears  Act,  approved  June  27,  1918,  and  the  Smith-Bankhead 
Act,  June  2,  1920;  the  former  provided  funds  for  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  latter  funds  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  civilians  disabled  in  industry  or 
othefwise.  > . 

The  most  notable  development  within  the  field  of  Federal  aid 
during  the  past  biennium  has  been  the  attempt  to  induce  the  National 
Government  to  enter  upon  a policy  of  large  Federal  aid  to  pflblie 
schools.  This  attempt  found  expression  in  1918  in  the  Smith-Towner 
bill.  This  bill  attempted  to  place  upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
responsibility  of  evening  out  educational  inequalities  existing  among 
the  States  by  reason  of  their  inequalities  in  financial  resources,  dif- 
ferences in  educational  history  and  in  standards.  It  recognised 
that  the  Nation  was  confronted  by  an  unprecedented  or,  at  least,  a 
heretofore  unrecognized  problem.  It  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a Federal  department  of  education  and  foe  an  annual  grant  from 
the  .Federal  Government  of  $100,000,000  for  (1)  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities,  (2)  reducing  illiteracy,  (3)  Americanization  * 
work,  (4)  teachers’  training,  (5)  physical  education  and  recreation. 
In  each  case  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Nations}  Government  was 
to  be  matched  by  the  State.  The  Smith-Towner  b&l  failed  of 
passage  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Towner-Sterling  bill,  which  at- 
tempted to  embody  in  revised  form  the  major  aims  and  principles 
of  the  Smith-Towner  bill,  but  which,  like  its  predecessor,  failed  to 
pass.  The  bitter  conflict  waged  about  the  Smith-Towner  and  the 
Towner- Sterling  bills  shows  clearly  that  any  attempt  to  inaugurate 
a policy  of  large  Federal  aid  to  public  schools  will  meet  bitter 
and  well-organized  opposition.  What  the  future  has  in  store  no 
_one  would  venture  to  prophesy,  ‘t  If  these  bills  have  served  no  other 
purpose,  they  have  at  least  forced  the  citizens  of  the  United  State* 
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to  a realizatisw^f  the  national  importance  of  education  and  to3 an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  educational  conditions  in  one 
State  are  the  concern  of  all. 

The  most  important  current  funds  at  present  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  at  least 
in  part  to  public  schools  include  the  following:  Per  centum  grants, 
Smith-Hughes  subventions,  Federal  forest-reserve  county  funds,  and 
moneys  derived  from  the  Federal-  mineral  loyalty  grant  of  1920. 
To  this  list  may  well  be  added  Smith-Lever  subventions,  for  although 
not  a dollar  of  Smith-Lever  money  reaches  the  public  schools,  the 
work  is  carried  on  partly  among  children  of  school  age.  A complete 
account  of  these  funds  will  be  found  in  a bulletin. recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  .on  Federal  Aid  to  Public  Schools 
(Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  47).  It  will  therefore 
suffice  at  this  point  to  give  these  funds  only  a brief  consideration. 

Per  centum  grants,  or  funds,  have  their  origin  in  the  policy  adopted 
by  Congress  upon  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  in  the  year 
1802,  of  granting  to  public  land  States  a certain  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  sold 
after  the  State’s  admission  to  the  Union.  These  grants  are  made  on 
9 condition  that  no  taxes  of  any  kind  shall  be  levied  by  the  State  upon 
lands  sold-  by  the  Federal  Government  for  a period  of  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  sale.  Up  to  June  30,  1920,  the  United  States 
had  paid  in  aggregate  to  the  States  entitled  to  perceritum  grants  no 
' less  thaft  $16,792,261. 

Chapter *192  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  May  23,  1908,  provides  that 
hereafter  25  per  cent  of  all  moneys  received  from  each  forest  reserve 
during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  or  Territory*  in 
which  said  reserve  is  situated,  to  be  expended  ns  the  State  or  Terri- 
torial legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  and 
public  roads  of  the  cOunty  or  counties  in  which  the  forest  reserve  is 
situated.  Twenty-nine  States  contain  national  forest  reserves  in 
areas  varying  all  the  way  from  approximately  19,000,000  acres  in 
California  to  18,000  acres  in  South  Carolina.  The  income  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  sale  of  fqrest  i*eserve  timber  and  from  fees 
paid  for  grazing  rights.  The  Federal  forest  reserve  moneys  paid 
to  the  States  and  to  Alaska  aniounted  in  1920  to  $1,180,065;  in  1921, 
to  $1,023,082;  in  1922,  to  $846,443.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
Federal  forest  reserve  moneys  paid  by  the  United  States  from  1906 
^ to  1922  was  $11,149,092. 

During  the  year  1920  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  “An  "set  to 
promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium 
^ on  the  public  domain.”  This  act,  approved  February  28, 1920,  pro- 
tides  that  public  land  States  in  which  are  situated  Federal  lands  con* 
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taining  nonmetallic  mineral  deposits  of  the  classes  covered  by  the  act 
are  entitled  to  20  per  cent  for  past  production  and  to  37$  per  cent 
for  future  production  of  the  moneys  paid  to  the  United  States  as 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  from  the  lease  of  such  lands,  provid- 
ing that  all  moneys  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  land  within 


the  national  petroleum  reserve  shall  he  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  oil  and  mineral  leasing  act  is  of  special  interest  in  dew  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  recent  grant  of  its  kind.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  grants  provided,  it  follows  that,  this  act.  will  affect 
only  a limited  number  of  States,  and  of  this  limited  number  it  would 
seem  probable  that  only  a few  will  receive  any  very  important  in- 
come. The  General  Land  Office  reports  that  eight  States  received 
grants  under  the  terms  of  this  act  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  and 
nine  States  during  the  year  1922.  The  total  royalties  paid  during 
the  fiscal  year  1921  amounted  to  approximately  $10,373,000,  and 
during  the  year  1922  to  $7, 337, 000.  During  the  year  1921  the  United 
States  distributed  $1,806,805.96  among  eight.  States,  as  follows: 
California,  $7< 7,061,32;  Idaho,  $37.50;  Louisiana,  $199.58;  Montana, 
$43,168.12;  New  Mexico,  $78.75 r North  Dakota,  $16.97;  Utah,  $300; 
and  Wyoming,  $985,943.80.  It  is  evident  that  the  grants  paid 
to  the  eight  States  were  of  negligible  importance  except  in  the  case  1 
of  California,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  California  has  enacted  that 
the  entire  proceeds  received  by  the  State  shall  constitute  a current 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  State  junior  college  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  junior  colleges,  provided  that  any  excess  not  required  for  ; 
this  purpose  shall  be  devoted  to  elementary  schools.  Wyoming  has 
provided  that  50  per  cent  of  her  quota  shall  be  devoted  to  teachers’ 


salaries,  10  per  cent  to  the  University  of  Wyoming  for  the  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  furnishing  of  new  buildings  and  for  repairs, 
88  per  cent  to  the  State  highway  commission  for  road  construction, 
and  2 per  cent  to  each  county  in  proportion  to  the  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction of  the  same.  According  to  a statement  in  the  Wyoming 
Educational  Bulletin  of  June,  1922,  the  Government  royalty  fund 
amounted  on  April  80,  1922,  td  $1,148,000.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  distribution  would  amount  to  approximately  $250  per  elemen- 
tary and  rural  school  teacher  and  $376  per  high-school  teacher. 

The  interest  of  this  act  lies  not  only  in  the  large  grants  received 
under  it  by  California  and  Wyoming  but  also  in  its  possibilities,  for, 
should  nonmetallic  mineral  deposits  of  great  value  be  discovered  in 
any*  of  the  public  domain,  they  would  thus  become  an  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  §tate  in  which  they  were  situated. 

• The  passage  on  February  28,  1917,  of  the  Smith-Hug^s  Act 
marked  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  an  entirely 
91848*— 2* 2 . 
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new  educational  policy.  By  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  begup  as  long  as  1862  subsidizing  industrial 
and  agricultural  work,  but  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  “ the  Fed- 
eral stimulus  passed  from  the  colleges  to  the  public  schools.”  This 
act  provides  subventions  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, and  for  providing  professional  training  for  teachers  of  these 
subjects.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  is  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  created 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  general  provisions  of 
the  act  are  too  widely  known  to  require  any  statement  here.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act  provided  for  an  annual  Federal  grant  increas- 
ing from  a total  of  $1,860,000  in  1917-18  to  $7,367,000  in  1925-26, 
which  amount  thereafter  becomes  a continuing  annual  appropriation. 

The  total  amount  provided  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1921 
was  approximately  $3,800,000  and  in  1922  $4,300,000.  The  results  i 

of  this  act  upon  vocational  education  are,  in  part,  suggested  by  the 
following  facts:  In  1916  only  two  States  in  the  Union — Wisconsin 
and  Pennsylvania — had  compulsory  part-time  or  continuation  school 
laws;  in  1922  at  least  21  States  had  such  compulsory  part>tt®e  edu- 
cation laws.  The  enrollment  in  Federally  aided  vocational  schools 
increased  from  164,186  in  1917  to  323,028  in  1921.  The  number 
! enrolled  in  Federally  subsidized  teacher-training  courses  increased 
| from  6,589  in  1918To  13,358  in  1921. 

In  1921  the  United  States  provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 

$5,080,000  to  be  distributed  as  subventions  among  the  States  for  the 
support  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The 
amount  thus  provided  in  1922  was  $5,580,000.  As  already  noted,  a 
portion  of  these  moneys  are  available  for  work  among  children  of  i 

public  school  age.  * 

In  addition  to  the  funds  thus  far  described,  the  United  States 
makes  annual  appropriations  td  provide  (1)  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  costs  of  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  (2) 
to  maintain  schools  for  natives  in  Alaska,  and  (8)  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  education  of  Indians  in  Oklahoma  attendin^public  schools 
and  of  the  education  of  Indians  in  Federal  schools.  The  sum  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  for  the.  pistrict  of  Columbia 
amounts  to  about  $2,000,000  per  year  and  the  appropriations  for 
schools  for.  natives  in  Alaska  to  approximately  $200,000  per  year. 

In  1922  the  United  States  paid  to  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma 
$197,982  for  the  tuition  of  Indian  children  attending  public  schools 
and  $8*72,000  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  Federal  schools. 

A review  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  dealing  with  Federal  aid 
will  show  that  during  the  biennium  1920-22  the  United  States 
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embarked  upon  no  new  policy  of  importance.  The  Smith-Towner 
and  Towner-Sterling  bills  both  represent  a growing  national  educa- 
tional consciousness,  but,  as  already  noted,  both  of  these  bills  failed 
to  pass.  The  Federal  royalty  mineral  grant,  thus  far  at  least,  affects 
too  few  States  to  be  considered  of  far-reaching  importance. 

STATE  POLICIES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  just  described  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  that  which  we  find  developing  among  the 
States  during  the  biennium  1920-1922.  During  this  period  one  State 
after  another  increased  its  school  year  and  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  continuation 
classes  for  minors  engaged  in  industry,  established  Americaniza- 
tion classes  entered  upon  campaigns  against  illiteracy,  and  sought 
to  promote  on  a large  scale  other  projects.  Increased  aid  for  high 
schools,  for  the  promotion  of  consolidation,  for  the  provision  of  free 
textbooks,  for  vocational  education,  and  for  health  education  and 
physical  recreation  are  among  the  projects  which  have  engaged,  to 
a marked  degree,  the  attention  of  the  States.  No  less  important  than 
the  tendencies  just  listed  is  that  of  establishing  a . legal  scale  of 
minimum  wages  for  teachers,  or  of  raising  previously  established 
minima.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  projects  and  these  policies  all 
played  an  important  part  in  the  marked  increase  in  school  expendi- 
tures which  took  place  in  1922  and  which  has  already  been  noted. 

Even  more  important  than  the  individual  undertakings  and  poli- 
cies just  noted  is  the  question  of  the  general  trend.  Taking  the 
United  States  as  a whole,  in  1890, 23.75  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts 
for  public  schools  were  derived  from  State  sources;  in  1905,  19.06 
per  cent;  in  1920,  17  per  cent.  We  see,  then,  that  for  the  past 
three  decades  there  has  been  a continual  decrease  in  the  per  cent 
of  total  school  costs  furnished  by  the  State.  At  present  data  are 
not  available  which  will  make  it  possible  to  determine  whether, 
during  the  biennium  with  which  the  present  account  is  concerned, 
1920-1922,  taking  the  United  States  as  a whole,  there  was  any  marked 
change  in  this  general  trend  of  the  diminishing  relative  importance 
of  the  State  as  a provider  of  school  revenue.  This,  however,  may 
be  said,  that  although  in  some  States  the  per  cent  of  total  revenues 
furnished  by  the  State  has  declined  during  the  past  two  years,  in 
others  there  has  been  a definitely  adopted ' policy  to  increase  State 
aid,  which  has  resulted  in  plaeing  a much  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  school  costs  upon  the  State  than  formerly. 

It  may  bewell  to  note  at  the  outset  one  or  two  matters  of  im* 
portance,  Th^r*  problem  of  public-school  support  is  to  furnish 
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adequate  school  revenues.  Certain  authorities  at  the  present  time 
are  maintaining  that  the  State  ought  to  bear  from  60  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  school  costs.  Such  a condition. may  exist  and  yet  the 
situation  be  very  far  from  satisfactory.  A number  of  Southern 
States  have  for  many  years  drawn  50  per  cent,  or  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  their  school  revenues  from  State  sources,  but  this  situa- 
tion has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  local  school  units  have  provided 
very  meager  funds,  and  consequently  the  totul  amount  of  revenue 
furnished  was  so  small  as  to  make  impossible  the  maintenance  of 
good  schools. 

A second  matter  of  importance  to  be  considered  at  this  point  is 
that  the  real  test  of  what  the  State  is  doing  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  amount  of  money  it  provides  from  State  sources  but 
also  in  the  per  cent  of  total  school  revenues  which  it  furnishes. 
Thus,  Minnesota  in  1916  provided  from  State  sources  approximately 
$5,035,006;  in  1918,  $5,041,000;  in  1920,  $6,382,000;  in  1922,  $8,849,- 
000;  yet  the  per  cent  of  total  school  expenditures  provided  by  the 
State  in  these  four  years  declined  steadily,  being,  in  fact,  23  per 
cent  in  1916,  19  per  cent  in  1918,  16.6  per  cent  in  1920,  and  15.7 
per  cent  in  1922.  From  this  bfief  presentation  of  two  fundamental 
principles,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a few  individual  States 
which  have! recently  made  definite  efforts  to  increase  greatly  the 
State’s  contribution  to  public-school  support. 

Among  the  States  which  sin^e  the  close  of  the  World  War  pro- 
vided for  greatly  increased  school  revenue  to  be  furnished  by  the 
State  are  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia.  1 

An  act  passed  by  the  Arizona  Legislature  of  1921;  provides  for  an 
annual  levy  sufficient  to  provide  not  less  than  $25  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  common  schools  and  high  schools  of  the 
Sta teats  <shown  by  the  records  of  attendance  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  provision  displaces  a law  which  provided  for  a levy  sufficient 
to  raise  annually  $760,000.  This  new  law  resulted  in  the  State  pro- 
viding $1,254,325  in  the  year  1921-22,  an  increase  of  more  than  66 
per  cent  over  the  amount  provided  in  the  older  law.1 

California  in  1920  adopted  a constitutional  amendment  whereby 
the  State  grant  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  increased 
from  $17.50  to  $80  per  elementary  pupil  and  from  $15  to  $30  per 
high-school  pupil.  In  1890  the  public  schools  of  California  derived 
52  per  cent  of  their  revenues  from  the  State;  in  1920;  21  per  cent. 
The  constitutional  amendment  enacted  in  1920  was  a definite  attempt 
to  check  this  tendency  of  the  State  to  bear  a continually  decreasing 
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portion  of  the  burden  of  school  costs.  It  is  estimated  that  had  this 
amendment  been  in  effect  in  1921,  the  elementary  schools  of  Califor- 
nia would  have  derived  36  per  cent  of  their  support  from  State 
funds,  and  secondary  schools  10,7  per  cent  of  their  support  from  the 
State.  The  counties  in  California  must  raise  $30  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  elementary  schools  and  $60  per  pupil  in.  * 
high  schools.  All  of  the  school  moneys  furnished  by  the  State  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  moneys  raised  by  the  county  must  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries.  This  means^  a State  minimum 
salary  of  from  $1,300  to  $1,400  per  year. 

The  new  school  code  of  Georgia  enacted  in  1919  provided  that, 
beginning  with  January  1,  1922,  50  per  cent  of  all  revenues  received 
by  the  State  from  all  sources  of  income  or  taxation  shall  be  used  and 
expended  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
Louisiana,  by  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1920,  provided 
an  additional  State  tax,  of  $1,000,000,  In  the  same  year  New 
York  increased  her  appropriations  for  teachers’  salaries  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000,000.  Few  States  in  the  Union  show  a greater  tend- 
ency to  recognize  that  the  State  must  relieve  the  local  school  units  of 
a much  larger  portion  of  the  school  burden  than  heretofore.  Of  the 
total  revenue  provided  for  public  schools  by  New  York,  the  State 
furnished  9.3  per  cent  in  1905  and  9.5  per  cent  in  1918.  But  in  1920 
the  State  furnished  12.1  per  cent,  and  in  1921  furnished  21.9  per  cent. 
North  Carolina  increased  her  State  appropriations  for  public  schools 
from  approximately  $750,000  in  1919  to  $3,295,000  in  1920. 

Pennsylvania  in  1921  passed  a minimum  salary  law.  All  school 
districts  of  the  State  are  classified  as  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth 
class.  The  salary  act.  provides  salary  schedules  for  each  class  of 
school  district.  The  State  is  required  to  pay  districts  which  com- 
ply with  the  laws  the  following  per  cent  of  salary  costs : First-class 
districts,  25  per  cent;  second  and- third  class  districts,  35  per  cent; 
fourth-class  districts,  50  per  cent. 

Texas  in  1919  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,000 
to  aid  rural  districts.  The  Texas  Legislature  of  1923  appropriated 
$3,000,000  from  the  general  revenue  to  supplement  the  State  school 
fund.  This  will  increase  the  per  capita  apportionment  based  upon 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  7 and  18  from  $10  to  $13. 

Utah  in  1920  adopted  a constitutional  amendment  which  permits 
a State  school  tax  sufficient  to  provide  annually  an  amount  which, 
added  to  other  State  funds,  will  provide  a sum  equal*  to  $25  per 
school  child.  In  the  same  year  the  State  of  Washington  increased 
its  State  distributive  fund  from  $10  to  $20  per  child  of  school  age. 
The  resuft  of  this  was  to  increase  the  portion  of  total  school  costa 
borne  by  the  State  from  18  per  cent  in  1920  to  25  per  cent  in  1922. 
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Probably  the  most  marked  departure  from  traditional  policies  is 
to  be  found  in  Massachusetts.  Possibly  no  other  State  pursued 
so  long  and  so  completely  the  policy  of  placing  almost  the  entire 
burden  of  school  support  upon  the  local  communities.  The  convic- 
tion that  the  State  should  assume  little  or  no  responsibility  either 
for  the^direction  or  for  the  support  of  schools  prevented  Massachu- 
setts from  establishing  a State  permanent  school  fund  until  1834. 
In  1915  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Delaware,  Texas,  and  Ken- 
tucky each  derived  less  than  50  per  cent  of  their  common-school 
revenues  from  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation;  Massachusetts  in  the 
same  year  derived  97.2  per  cent  of  her  total  school  revenue  from  local 
taxation.  In  this  form  of  support  she  long  surpassed  all  other  States 
„ *n  Uie  Union.  Again,  Massachusetts  leads  the  Union  in  the  antiquity 
of  this  practice.  Whereas  local  taxation  for  school  support  was  not 
allowed  in  some  States  until  well-nigh  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  some  others,  notably  Alabama,  not  until  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury (1901),  Massachusetts  permitted  it  as  early  ns  1647  and  in  1827 
made  it  compulsory. 

In  the  year  1919  Massachusetts  frankly  recognized  the  necessity  , 
of  reversing  her  century-long  policy  and  of  placing  upon  the  State 
a much  larger  share  of  school  costs  than  in  the  past.  This  recogni- 
tion was  given  practical  expression  by  the  passage  of  a law  provid- 
ing for  the  setting  aside  of  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State 
income  tax  (created  in  1916)  as  an  annual  current  fund  to  be  known 
as  ^the  general  school  fund.  As  the  result  of  this  legislatiop, 
whereas  in  1915  the  State  had  furnished  onlyM.82  per  cent  of  the 
total  public-school  revenues,  in  1920  she  furnished  no  less  than  12.3 
per  cent,  and  in  1921,  11.3  per  cent.  The  creation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  school  fund  was  a'  definite  recognition  of  a number 
of  principles  of  far-reaching  significance : (1)  That  the  State  must 
assume  a much  larger  share  of  responsibility  for  equalizing  school 
. burdens  and  educat ionUl  opportunities  than  in  the  past;  (2)  that 
this  would  necessitate  the  State  providing  a much  larger  share  of  the 
total  school  revenue  than  formerly;  (3)  that  former  sources  of 
revenue  Were  inadequate  and  that  new  sources  must  be  found;  (4) 
that  a graduated. State  tax  on  personal  incomes  is  an  important  and 
valid  source  of  public-school  revenue.2 

In  creating  her  general  school  fund  Massachusetts  was  careful 
not  to  prfflfride  a fixed  amount.  b On  the  contrary,  the  law  requires 
| — that  there  shall  be  annually  set  'aside  from  the  proceeds  of  the  State 
income  tax  an  amount  sufficient  to  subsidize  the  projects  set  forth 
in  the  act.  In  the  year  1918  the  State  contributed  $1,113,000  toward 

•For  a,(nU  account  of  the  Mawachoaett*  general  acfeooi  hind,  8wift,  F*.  H.v  " Public 
. Bchoot  Finance  In  Mataachnoettn."  “Btudiee  in  Public  School  Finance,  The  Baat," 
Vet.  It,  CBifurettr  of  UinnmoCa,  Benarch  Publication* 
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the  support  of  public  schools.  In  1921  the  genera]  school  fund 
alone  contributed  $4,165,000,  and  the  total  amount  contributed  bv  the 
State  for  public  schools,  including  vocational  schools,  was  $6,035,000. 
The  income  of  the  general  school  fund  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  The  entire  sum  is  paid  out  to 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  in  reimbursements  ranging* 
from  $350  to  $150  for  each  school  officer  for  whom  the  town  or  city 
is  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  this  fund. 

A NEW  CONCEPTION  OF  STATE  AJD. 

A study  of  the  history  of  school  finance  in  the  United  States  will 
reveal  the  number  of  different  conceptions  ag  to  the  purposes  of 
State  aid.  The  first  State  to  create  a permanent  common-school 
fund  was  Connecticut,  which  did  so  in  1795.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  from  the  first  the  expectation  in  the  minds  of  the  legis- 
lators of  Connecticut  in  establishing  this  fund  was  that  the  revenue 
should  pay  in  full  the  wages  of  common-school  teachers  and  so  relieve 
the  towns  and  school  societies  almost  entirely  from  local  taxation. 
The  results  of  the  Connecticut  policy  by  which  the  responsibility 
of  supporting  schools  was  removed  almost  entirely  fro*  the  local 
communities  and  thrown  back  upon  the  State  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  those  who  inaugurated  this  policy.  Nevertheless,  the 
evils  soon  showed  themselves,  and  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut 
became  notorious  as  an  example  of  a magnificent  endowment  creat- 
ing educational  disaster.  Of  all  the  ills  that  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  school  fund,  the  most  disastrous  was  its 
effect  upon  local  taxation.  The  Connecticut  School  Code  of  1700, 
whi<£  had  continued  in  force  until- 1798,  compelled  every  town  to 
levy  a local  tax.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  disinclination  to  levy 
taxes,  with  the  result  that  frojn  1821  to  1854  a local  school  tax  was 
virtually  unknown  in  Connecticut. 

The  lesson  which  Connecticut  had  learned  at  such  a cost  was  not 
lost  upon  the  other  Eastern  States.  New  York  passed  an  act  in  1812, 
three  years  prior  to  the  first  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  her  per- 
manent common -school  fund,  requiring  that'in  order  to  participate 
in  the  income  of  this  fund  the  local  community  must  raise  by  tax 
an  amount  equal  to  its  share  of  the  State  fund.  From  this  time  on 
in  a considerable  number  of  the  States  the  purpose  of  State  aid  was 
conceived  to  be  twofold*  First,  to  ease  the  burden  of  local  com- 
munities; second,  to  stimulate  local  effort  In  general,  State  aid 
was  distributed  among  counties  and  districts  on  the  basis  of  total 
population  or  school  population.  No  attempt  was  made  to  recog-  a 
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nize  differences  in  the  .ability  of  various  communities  to  provide 
school  revenues  as'  represented  by  differences  in  villuation,  on  to 
recognize  differences  in  effort  as  represented  by  differences  in  loyal 
school-tax  rates.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  numerous 
reports  and  studies  have_pointed  out  the  supreme  Importance  rtf 
these  factors,  with  th^result  that  there  has  come  into  prominence  A 
new  conception  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  State  aid,  namely,*' 
that  of  evening  out  the  inequalities  in  school  revenues  and  schot)l\ 
opportunities  existing  among  the  various  coinfhiunities  of  the  State  ) 
and  which  in  the«last  analysis  are  due  to  factors  which  the*  local  / 
communities  frequently  are  unable  to  modify.  As  the  result  of  this  / 
new  conception,  we  find,  one  State  after  another  attempting  to/ 
establish  a State  equalization  fund  or  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  already  existing  funds  upon  a basis  which  will  take  into  con- 
sideration differences  in  valuation  and  in  tax  rates— that  is,  differ- 
ences in  ability,  need,  and  effort. 

A few  examples  of  this  tendency  must  suffice.  As  long  ago/as 
1913-Colorado  provided  for  setting  aside  out  of  the  income  of  her 
public-school  fund  a sum  not  to  exceed  $60,000,  to  be  paid  to  /dis- 
tricts unable  to  derive  from  all  other  State,  county,  and  district 
revenues  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  each  teacher  employed  in  th^  dis- 
trict at  least  $50  per  month  for  six  months.  In  1919  the  nmoitnt  to 
be  set  aside  from  the  income  of  tho  put)lic-school  fund  was  increased 
to  $150,000.  In  1921  an  act  was  passed  which  provides  tMtl.the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  before  apportioning  any 
of  the  income  of  the  public-school  fund  shall  first  apportion  Jto  any 
county  in  the  State  in  which  the  maximum  rate  of  county-schpol  tax 
(5  mills)  shall  be  insufficient  to  provide  funds  to  pay  every  public- 
school  teacher  within  that  county  a minimum  salary  of  $76  a month, 
a sum  sufficient  to  supply  the  amount  of  such  deficiency.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  act  makes  the  entire  income  of  the  public -feclio  ff  fund 
available  as  an  equalization  fund,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

It  was  in  1921  that  the  State  of  Maine  passed  a law  provid  ng  that 
$100,000  should  be  deducted  annually  from  the  State  schqjbl  fund 
to  be.  used  as  a State  equalization  fund.  The  equalization  fund  is  ap- 
portiohed  first  for  the.  soke  of  aiding  towns  whose  aggregate  attend- 
ance is  small  and  which  consequently  will  receive  a small  amount  of. 
help  from  that  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  aggregate  attendance.  Whenever  any  schoql  maintained  by 
a town  for  the  .number  of  weeks  of  school  provided  ;for  in  said  town 
fails  to  record  at  least  1,600  days’  aggregate  attendance,  there  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  said  town  from t the  State  equalization  fund 
such  sum  as  will  give  to  said  town  ap  amount  equal  to  that  appor- 
tioned for  1,500  days-  aggregate  attendance.  The  State  superintend* 
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ent  of  public  instruction  is  allowed  to  grunt,  to  any  town  a sum  not 
• exceeding  $500  in  any  one  year  for  the  encouragement  of  consolida- 
tion, conveyance  of  pupils,  housing  of  teachers,  standardization  of 
schools,  or  other  projects  especially  worthy  of  encouragement.  The 
State  'equalization  fund  may  be  used  to  provide  special  aid  for  a 
school  which  has  been  closed  because  of  an  epidemic,  a lire,  or 
other  unpreventable  causes  and  which  on  accourit»of  such  reasons 
would*  not  receive  the.*amount  of  State  aid  froii)  the  State  school 
fund  to  which  it  would  otherwise  haVe  been  entitled.  The  balance 
of  the  school  equalization  fund  not  apportioned  as  provided  for  by 
the  preceding,  provisions  shall  be  apportioned  to  towns  wherein  the 
rale  of  taxation  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  State  average  rate 
yet  fails  to  produce  a school  revenue  sufficient  to  secure*  a reasonable 
^standard  of  educational  efficiency. 

In  4921  the  State  of  Michigan  passed  an  act  providing  for  State 
grants  designed  to  equalize  school  burdens.'’  This  act  grants  $200 
of  State  aidvannually  to  any  “ primary  school  district  ” maintaining 
a one-room  school  nine'months  if  its  school  maintenance  tax  for  a 
seven  months’  school  is  12  mills  or*mor<L  A special  appropriation 
is  made  to  provide  for  the ‘funds  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  • 

In  1921  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  passed  an  act  which  pro- 
vided for  an  equalization  fund  referred  to  in  the  act  us  supplemental 
aid.  This  act  provided  that  to  any  school  district  whose  school 
maintenance  tax  lies  between  20  and  32  mills  the  State  shall  pay  as 
supplemental  aid  one-third  of  the  excess  above  20  mills.  If  the  tax 
levy  for  maintenance  exceeds  32  mills,  then  in  addition  to  the  abave 
amount  the  State  shall  pay  one-half  of  such  excess  above  32  mills. 
In  school  districts  maintaining  only  ungraded  elementary  schools,  if 
a 20-mill  tax  does  not  raise  the  equivalent  of  $600  for  each  teacher 
employed  at  least  seven  months,  then  the  State  board  of  education 
may  grant  to  such  school  district  an  amount  which,  together  with  the 
proceeds  of  a 20-mill  tax,  will  provide  $600  for  each  teacher"  em- 
ployed. The  Minnesota  Legislature  of  1923  passed  an  act  providing 
that  supplemental  aid  shall  be  limited  to  school  districts  whose  local 
maintenance  levy  exceeds  20  mills.  When  a local  school  tax  of  20 
mills  fails  to  yield  the  equivalent  of  $40  per  pupil  in  attendance  40 
days,  the  State  pays  the  difference  between  the  sum  per  pupil^ro- 
duced  by  the  20-mill  tax  and  $40  per  pupil.  The  effect  of  th\g  act  is 
to  establish  the  fund  for  supplemental  aid  as  an  equalization  fund. 

In  1920  Mississippi  enacted  two  exceedingly  important  laws—* 
compulsory  attendance  law  and  a law  providing  for  an  increase  in 
State  Appropriations.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion states  that  the  ne^iwmpulsory  attendance  law  resulted  in  bring- 
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ing  into  school  &3,186  white  children  over  7 years  of  age  who  had 
. never  been  to  school  before  and  that — 

The  common-school  appropriation  (through  legislation  of  1920)  was  Increased 
60  per  cent  and  all  the  increase  put  Into  an  equalization  fund  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  State  board  of  education  in  such  a manner  as  to  equalize  as  nearly  as 
possible  school  terms  and  teocher8**BaIaries  throughout  the  State. 

REFORMS  IN  APPORTIONING  STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

i 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  provision  of  adequate  revenue 
is  the  apportionment  of  sudh  revenue,  in  accordance  with  methods 
which  may  be  characterized  as  scientific,  sound,  equitable,  and  demo- 
cratic. Regarding  no  problem  in  school  finance  is  the  public  at 
large  more  in  need  of  information.  In  no  phase  of  school  finance 
has  progress  been  more  slow  and  the  practices  most  commonly 
employed  more  unscientific  and  less  necessary.  ' 

A recent  study  showed  that  in  no  less  than  37  of  the  48  States 
school  funds  were  distributed  all  or  in  part  on  the  basis  of  school 
population,  despite  the  fact  that  the  unsoundness  of  this  basis  and 
the  disastrous  results  produced  thereby  have  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again.  One  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  State  aid  is  to 
even  out  inequalities  which  arise  among  school  units  as  the  result  of 
differences  in  wealth;  that  is,  differences  in  ability  to  provide  money 
for  schools.  A bad  method  of  distributing  State  aid,  instead  of 
evening  oqt  such  inequalities,  creates,  exaggerates,  and  perpetuates 
them.  Many  States  in  the  Union  by  adopting  a scientific  method  of 
distributing  State  aid  could  bring  about  immeasurable  improvement 
in  educational  conditions  without  increasing  State  aid  a'  single 
dollar.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  era  is  a grow- 
ing attempt  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  reform  existing  methods  of 
apportioning  State  funds.  It  is  evident  that  the  creation  of  a State 
equalization  fdnd  is  in  itself  an  effort  in  this  direction.  In  addition 
to  the  estabhBhi^ent  of  such  funds  a number  of  States  have  under- 
taken the  adoptioh  of  new  methods  and  new  bases  of  apportioning 
the  income  of  their  permanent  public  school  endowment  funds,  the 
proceeds  of  a State  tax,  or  some  other  general  State  fund. 

In  1921  Maine  passed  a new  law  providing  for  a State  school 
fund  and  for  a new  method  of  apportioning  the  same.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  .the  provision  setting  aside  $100,000  of 
this  annual  fund  as  an  equalization  fund.  The  major  portion  of  - 
the  State  school  fund  is  distributed  on  a threefold  basis:  (1)  To 
every  town  is  granted  $100  for  each  full-time  teaching  position  in 
elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools;  (2)  $3  for  each  person 
included  in  the  town’s  school  census  (5  to  21  years  of  age) ; (3)  the 
; wnbuut  available  to  th$  towns  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attendance 
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m elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law 
recognizes  that  the  chief  factor  in  public  school  support  is  the  in- 
dividual teacher,  and  the  State  assumes  the  responsibility  of  guaran- 
teeing a definite  amount  for  each  teaching  position  in  the  State. 
Aggregate  days’  attendance  is  likewise  a basis  which  has  many 
things  in  its  favor.  Nothing  can  be  said,  however,  in  defense  of 
distiibuting  any  part  of  State  aid  on  the  school  census  basis.  The 
method  by  which  Maine  provided  in  1921  for  distributing  the  major 
portion  of  the  State  school  fund,  however  much  of  an  improvement 
ovfr  methods  previously  employed,  fails  utterly  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  comparative  ability  and  the  comparative  effort  of  the 
local  school  units  to  furnish  funds. 

In  1921  New  Hampshire  increased  State  appropriations  for  aid 
to  public  schools  from  $255,000  to  $325,000.  State  aid  from  this 
fund  is  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  elementary-school 
expenses  to  equalized  valuation  rather  than  to  the  inventory  valua- 
tion as  had  heretofore  been  done.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  writes:  ' 

i 

This  change  was  an  equitable  and  highly  salutary  one.  The  equalized  valua- 
tion represents  the  actual  wealth  of  the  district  so  far  as  this  can  be  reached 
by  taxation. 

California  makes  the  teacher  the  chief  basis  for  distributing  the 
major  portion  of  State  aid.  By  rtdaw  passed  in  1921  the  State  pro- 
vides $30  for  every  elementary  and  every  high-school  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  California  maintains  two  distinct  funds — the 
State  school  fund  for  elementary  schools  and  the  State  high-school 
fund  for  secondary  schools.  By  a law  passed  in  1921  the  State  ele- 
mentary-school fund  is  apportioned  as  follows:  $700  is  paid  for 
every  elementary  teacher,  and  the  remainder. of  the  fund  is  appor- 
tioned op  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  This  money  must 
f*be  matched  by  the  county,  with  the  result  that  there  is  guaranteed 
for  each  full-time  elementary  teaching  position  $1,400  a year.  In 
1921  California  not  only  doubled  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  per  pupil  but  adopted  an  entirely  new  method 
of  apportioning  her  State  high-school  fund.  The  method  provided 
by  the  law  of  1921  recognizes  three  bases:  (1)  Flat  quotas;  (2) 
quotas  for  attendance  in  evening  high  schools,  in  special  day  and 
evening  classes,  and  in  part-time  schools;  (3)  average  attendance. 
A certain  flat  sqm  goes  to  every  day  high  school,  whether  a four- 
year,  a junior,  or  a senior  high  school,  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  years  of  work  it  offers.  In  addition  to  this  flat  appropriation, 
each  high  school  receives  grants  for  unit#of  average  daily  attendance, 
the  amount  per  unit  decreasing  as  the  number  of  units  increases. 
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New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  two  States  which  through 
recent  legislation  have  undertaken  to  give  definite  recognition  to 
differences  in  local  valuations.  By  a law  passed  in  19*20  New  York 
provided  that  in  addition  to  its  regular  district  quota  eacli  district 
employing  more  than  one  teacher  shall  receive  $250  for  each  full- 
time teacher.  Districts  having  one  teacher  only  with  a property 
valuation  of  $100,000  shall  receive  a quota  of  $200.  Districts  having 
only  one  teacher  and  with  a property  valuation  of  less  than  $100,000 
v shall  receive  a quota  of  $200  and  $2  for  each  entire  $1,000  that  the 
assessed  valuation  is  less  than  $100,000. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thaUspace  does  not  permit  a detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  employed  by  Massachusetts  in  distributing 
various  State  funds.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  State  in  the 
Union  has  been  so  ready  to  experiment,  with  new  methods  and  new 
bases  of  apportioning  school  moneys.  Prior  to  1904  Massachusetts 
had  changed  her  method  of  apportioning  school  moneys  no  less  than 
13  times.  The  law  passed  in  1919,  creating  the  general  school  fund, 
also  provided  for  a new  method  of 'distributing  the  income  of  the  ' 

I permanent  school  fund.  As  a result  of  this  readiness  to  experiment, 
j Massachusetts  has  evolved  methods  of  apportioning  State  school 
; funds  which,  whatever  their  defects  may  be,  are  from  the  stand- 
I point  of  the  scientific  soundness  of  the  principles  they  seek  to 
recognize  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  States. 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  States  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion, in  distributing  State  aid,  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  of  the  receiving  unit.  It  must  not.  be  inferred  that 
Massachusetts  recognizes  these  two  exceedingly  important  factors 
in  distributing  all  State  funds,  for  she  does  not  Nevertheless,  she 
i gives  far  greater  recognition  to  them  than  the  writer  has  found 
) in  any  other  of  the  14  States  he  has  thus  far  studied.  r 

Massachusetts  limits  the  income  of  her  permanent  school  fund,  the 
Massachusetts  school  fund,  to  towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than 
$2,500,000.  The  quota  granted  to  any  town  is  determined  by  two 
factors:  (1)  The  town’s  total  valuation;  (2)  the  excess  of  its  ex-  * 
penditure  for  certain  public  school  costs  over  its  quota  from  the 
general  school  fund,  measured  or  equated  in  terms  of  tax  rate.  In 
distributing  this  fund  towns  are  divided  into  three  classes  on  the 
basis  of  valuation  limits  as  follows:  Towns  having  a valuation  of 
(1)  less  than  $500,000;  (2)  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000;  (3)  from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,600,000,  The  aid  is  distributed  in  a manner  designed 
to  give  the  larger  quotas  to  the  towns  of  lower  valuations  and  to 
the  towns  expending  most  in  proportion  to  their  ability. 

The  general  school  fund  derived  from  the  prooeeds  of  the  State 
\ income  tax  is  distributed  among  all  thertowns  and  cities  of  the  State 
bM^aLiha-ioarL-i^JBaiinhurHwimnto  for  Th*  n.„^a  ,JlL— 
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of  the  fund  are  paid  out  in  two  installments,  from  the  first  of  which 
are  paid  what  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  ordinary  reim- 
bursements; from  the  second  installment  are  paid  what  may  be 
called  supplementary  reimbursements.  Ordinary  reimbursements 
are  paid  in  the  form  of  definite  quotas  for  each  teacher  or  other 
school  officer  employed.  In  the  distribution  of  ordinary  reimburse- 
ments no  recognition  is  given  to  the  valuation  or  to  the  local  tax 
rate  of  the  receiving  unit.  The  amount  is  determined  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  whether  the  school  officer  was  employed  for  full  time  or 
part  tii%e,  his  professional  training,  years  of  experience,  and  salary 
received  from  the  town  or  city.  On  the  other  hand,  supplementary 
reimbursements  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  tl»e  community's  assessed 
valuation  per  pupil.  A study  of  the  legislation  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts 1919-1922  will  show  that  this  State  is  committed  to  the 
following  principles:  (1)  State  aid  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
reimbursements  for  money  previously  expended;  (2)  the  amount 
of  State  aid  granted  shall  be  determined  by  (a)  the  community’s 
ability  to  help  itself  as  indicated  by  its  assessed  valuation,  (&)  the 
community’s  effort  as  indicated  by  its  local  tax  rate,  ( c ) the  quality 
of  educational  opportunity  the  community  .seeks  to  furnish  as  indi- 
cated by  the  number  and  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  character 
of  the  educational  facilities  provided. 

NEED  OF  NEW  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  which  have  forced  the  Stales  to 
seek  to  discover  new  sources  of  school  revenue.  First  and  foremost4* 
is  the  increasing  cost  of  public  education  and  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  sources  to  meet  these  costs;  second,  a growing  recognition 
of  the  unsoundness  of  the  general  property  tax  which  long  has 
been  and  still  remains  the  most  important  source  of  both  State  and 
local  revenues.  To  these  two  reasons  must  be  added  a third,  namely, 
that  with  the  increase  in  school  costs  and  revenues  provided,  per* 
manent  State  endowments  for  common  schools  which  at  one  time 
afforded  important  relief  to  the  local  communities  -hlEve  steadily 
declined  in  rejative  importance  until  to-day  in  the  majority  of  the 
States  these  funds  are  of  welhnigh  negligible  importance,  viewed 
‘from  the  standpoint  of  the  proportion  of  total  revenue  which  they 
provide. 

0 

DECLINING  IMPORTANCE  OF  STATE  ENDOWMENTS. 

• * ' 

In  1890  the  public^phools  of  the  United  States  derived  5.45  per 
cent  of  all  school  receipts  fromjthe^i'ncome  of  permanent  school 
funds  and  lands 905,  4.37"" per  cent;  and  in  1920,  2.7. per  cent  1 
From  this  we  ee^that  the  proportion  of  total  school  receipts  de-  | 
rived  from  permanent  funds  in  1920  was  only  half  of  what  iUwaa  I 
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in  1890.  The  significance  of  this  fact  can  not  be  fully  appreciated 
unless  we  recall  that,  except  for  the  admission  of  a number  of  new 
Western  States  with  vast  endowments  for  public  schools,  the  per 
tjent  of  total  school  receipts  derived  from  permanent  funds  would 
have  declined  even  more  rapidly  than  it  did. 

The  five  States  which  derived  the  highest  per  cent  of  their  total 
revenue  from  permanent  funds  in  the  year  1905  are  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  means 
of  coming  to  an  appreciation  of  the  decline  in  the  importance  of 
permanent  school  funds  as  sources  of  revenue  than  by  comparing 
the  per  cent  of  total  revenue  derived  from  permanent  funds  in  these 
States  during  the  years  1905  and  1920. 


Table  3. — Five  States  ranking  highest  in  per  rent  of  total  revenue  derived 

from  permanent  funds  in  190, ». 


States. 

Approximate  per  cent 
of  totalschoof  revenue 
derived  from  Income 
of  permanent  school 
funds  and  endow- 
incuts. 

1905 

1920 

Wyoming 

49.30 
49.  19 
27.69 
21.  20 
13.53 

218 

11.3 

116 

4.6 

4.2 

Nevada  (1906) 

Utah  (1904) 

Oregon. 1 

i 

From  the  above  table  we  see  that,  whereas  Wyoming  and  Nevada 
each  derived  nearly  half  of  their  total  receipts  for  public  schools 
from  their  respective  permanent  common  school  funds  in  1905, 
Wyoming  derived  less  than  one-fourth  from  this  source  in  1920,  and 
Nevada  slightly  more  than  one-tenth.  In  Texas,  permanent  funds 
contributed  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  total  school  revenue  in  1905, 
but  less  than  half  this  proportion  in  1920.  In  Utah  permanent 
funds  were  five  times  a a important  as  a source  of  revenue  in  1904  as 
in  1920,  and  in  Oregon  approximately  three  times  as  important  in 
1905  as'in  1920. 

From  this  account  of  the  declining  importance  of  what  was  at  one 
time  in  many  a State  not  only  the  most  important  but  the  sole  source 
of  State  school  revenue,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
newer  types  of  State  sources. 

• s 

NEW  SOURCES  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

Of  the  pew  sources  established  by  States  to  provide  school  rev- 
enues perhaps  the  most  significant  are  the  following:  Corporation 

I taxes,  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes,  occupation  taxes,  and  sever- 
1 Mice  tiiTBf  . y . ..i  f, . 
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Corporation  taxes.— New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  and  California  are  among  the  States  which  to- 
day depend  for  a portion  of  State  school  moneys  upon  the  proceeds 
of  State  corporation  taxes.  California  has  applied  this  policy  more 
widely  than  any  other  State,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. of  this  important  trend  in  school  finance.  * 

As  the  outcome  of  a tax-reform  mmtement  beginning  at  least  as 
far  buck  as  1894,  California  adopfecFm  1910  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  levying  of  a State  corporation  tax.  This  tax  is  levied 
on  all  corporations,  the  rate  varying  according  to  the  type  of  cor- 
poration. In  1920  the  State  provided  approximately  14  per  cent  of 
the  entire  moneys  devoted  to  public  schools.  The  major  portion  oi 
this  aid  consisted  of  appropriations  paid  from  the  State  general 
fund.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  general  fund  was  derived 
from  corporation  taxes. 

Severance  taxes.— An  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  school 
finance  "was  the  enactment  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  July  1, 1920, 
of  a law  providing  for  a severance  tax  which  places  a tax  on  all 
natural  products  severed  from  the  soil  except  agricultural  products." 
A number  of  States,  such  as  Utah  and  Minnesota,  have  long  levied 
taxes  upon  ores,  but  a severance  tax  takes  not  only  ores  but  timber, 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  gas,  oil,  and  all  other  nonagricultural  natural 
products.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  in  Louisiana  are  devoted  in  part 
to  the  State  university  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
and  in  part  to  State  institutions  for  the  dejtf,  blind,  and  other  special 
classes.  None  of  the  proceeds  goes  to  public  schools;  nevertheless, 
as  a type  of  taxation  it  is  of  great  significance  and  will  perhaps 
prove  very  suggestive  to  many  other  States  looking  for  new  sources 
of  school  revenue.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity will  receive  annually  from  the  severance  tax  between  a 
million  and  a half  and  two  million  dollars.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained  in  a survey  of  public  education  in  Arkansas  made  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Arkansas  Legislature  of 
1923  enacted  laws  providing  for  a State  income  tax  and  a State 
severance  tax. 

Income  taxes . — An  “earlier  portion  of  the  present  account  has 
described  at  length  the  action  of  Massachusetts  in  1919  by  which  she 
created  a general  school  fund  by  setting  apart  a portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  State  income  tax.  We  have  also  noted  the  inauguration 
of  this  policy  by  the  Arkansas  Legislature  of  1923.  Delaware  is 
another  State  which 
to  a State  income  U 
revenue  for  schools.  • 


in  comparatively  recent  times  has  had  recourse 
ix  as  an  important  means  of  providing  State 
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Inheritance  taxes. — A study  made  in  1920  revealed  the  fact  that 
at  least  five  States — California,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and 
Virginia — were  then  devoting  to  schools  moneys  derived  from  taxes 
on  inheritances.  In  1923  Montana  was  added  to  this  group  through 
the  passage  of  a law  which  provided  that  50  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  inheritance  taxes  should  be  devoted  to  schools. 

Occupation  t'/xes. — In  1921  a law  was  passed  by  'the  State  of 
Minnesota  designed  to  do  away  with  the  practice  of  taxing  iron 
ore  on  a tonnage  basis  and  to  substitute  therefor  a 6 per  cent  occu- 
pation tax  on  net  profits.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law  was  up- 
held by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  thus  the  right  of  the 
State  to  impose  an  occupation  tax  was  established.  At  the  present 
writing  it  is  claimed  that  the  mining  companies  of  the  State  owe 
the  State  of  Minnesota  no  less  than  $5,000,000  in  back  taxes.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Minnesota  occupation  tax  will  be 
added  to  the  general  revenue  fund,  40  per  cent  to  the  permanent 
school  fund,  and  10  per  cent  to  the  permanent  university  fund.  The 
tonnage-tax  law  provides  a 10  per  cent  penalty  if  payment  is  not 
made  by  June  1 of  the  following  year.  > 

Miscellaneous. — Certain  States  have  provided  that  the  proceeds  of 
a tax  upon  special  commodities  or  products  shall  be  devoted  to 
schools.  Thus  in  1921  Montana  enacted  a law  providing  that  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  on  gasoline  should  be  apportioned  to 
public  schools. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  most  important  developments  and 
tendencies  in  State  school  finance  during  the  biennium  1920-1922. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  does  not  permit  recounting  a number 
of  others.  One  at  least  should  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  tendency 
to  enact  State  laws  prohibiting  local  communities  from  establishing 
sinking  funds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  and  principal 
of  bond  issues.  Such  laws  require  that  in  the  future  bonds  shall 
be  issued  in  series  and  a tax  levied  sufficient  to  meet  payments  of 
interest  and  principal.  Massachusetts  and  New.  Jersey  are  among 
the  States  which  have  recently  enacted  legislation  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  Massachusetts  law  provides  that  no  further  sinking  funds 
for  the  payment  of  debts  shall  be  established  by  any  district,  town,  or 
city,  except  Boston,  but  that  such  debts  shall  be  paid  by  such  annual 
installments  as  shall  extinguish  the  same  at  maturity.  The  law 
• further  requires  the  levying  of  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  meet  all 
principal  and  interest  bond  obligations. 

TENDENCIES  IN  LOCAL  SUPPORT-COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT. 


In  1890,  of  the  total  receipts  for  public  schools  in  the  United 
States,  68  per  oent  was  derived  from  local  sources. ; In  1920  slightly 
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more  than  83  per  cent.'  Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  total  school  revenue  furnished  by  local  sources  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  a few  striking  exceptions,  such 
a Massachusetts  already  noted,  the  most  striking  increase  has  been 
, “ , South  Cento!  and  South  Atlantic  States,  where  in  1890  of  the 
total  receipts  50  per  cent  or  less  than  50  per  cent  was  provided 

i0™1  '""Ls',  In,  1890  the  per  cent  of  total  publie  school  receipts 
derived  from  local  sources  was,  in  North  Carolina  2;  South  Caro- 
linc  13,  Tennessee  13,  Texas  12.  In  1920  North  Carolina  derived 
0 per  cent  of  her  total  public-school  revenue  from  local  sources; 
South  Carolina  84  percent;  Tennessee.  82  per  cent;  and  Texas 
46  per  cent.  A study  of  the  situation  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,’ 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,,  and  Mississippi  shows  increases  varying  from 
15  to  30  per  cent.  J 6 

Whether  we  view  the  United  States  as  a whole  or  individual 

es,  we  discover  that,  despite  a certain  degree  of  progress  in  mat- 
ters of  centralization,  and  despite  the  utterances  of  educational  the- 
ons  s and  court  decisions  to  the  effect  that  public  schools  are  State, 
not  local  institutions,  in  actual  practice  sfchools  in  the  United  States 
have  tended  throughout  the  last  quarter  of  a century  to  become  more 
and  more  locally  supported. 

The  results  of  this_ tendency  are  being  felt  to-day  as  never  before, 
rom  almost  every  State  come  reports  of  inadequate  funds  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  and  accounts  of  frantic  attempts  to  cut 
in  the  name  of  economy,  teachers’  wages  and  to  reduce  school  curri- 
cula to  the  narrow  arid  state  of  generations  gone.  The  majority  of 
e States  are  to-day  financing  their  schools  under  the  district  sys- 
tem.  The  story  of  this  system  wherever  found  is  the  same:  Inequal- 
ities in  ability  to  produce  school  revenue,  inequalities  in  effort  and 
zeal,  inequalities  in  educational  opportunities. 

It  is  a realization  of  the  unfairness  of  existing  systems  of  local 
support  and  local  oontrol  and  the  disastrous  and  incurable  evils  pro- 
duced by  such  systems  t^iat  has  led  many  scientific  students  of  edu- 
cation  and  several  of  the  States  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
possibilities  of  deriving  a much  larger  proportion  of  school  revenues 
from  units  more  capable  than  school  districts  of  equalizing  school 
revenues,  burdens,  and  opportunities.  Those  looking  for  a solu- 
tion have  turned  thqir  attention  to  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  to 
larger  local  units,  such  as  the  county. 

Some  of  the  States,  of  which  Maryland  is  a notable  example,  have 
depended  upon  the  county  as  a unit  of  organization  and  school  sup- 
port from  the  very  beginning  of  their  statehood.  Nevertheless, 
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district  and  other  local  mntcem. 
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a 'widespread  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  county  as  a 
source  of  school  revenue  is  of  comparatively  recent  development. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  analy- 
ses of  the  public-school  revenues  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  years  prior  to  191 R did  not  report 
county  school  receipts  separately,  but  simply  included  them  under 
the  general  caption,  “ Local  receipts.” 

Another  fact  pointing  to  the  rising  importance  of.  the  county  in 
the  support  of  public  schools  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  'whereas  in 
1918  only  7.9  per  cent  of  the  total  school  receiffts  were  provided 
from  county  sources,  in  1920  the  proportion  contributed  by  the 
county  had  increased  to  11.4  per  cent.  During  this  biennial  period 
the  increase  in  certain  States  was  exceedingly  marked.  Of  17  States 
deriving  15  per  cent  or  more  than  15  f»r  cent  of  their  school  reve- 
nues from  county  funds  in  1920,  in  only  two,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  was  the  proportion  k s than  in  1918.  In  all  others  the 
proportion  remained  the  same  or  was  greatly  increased.  The  most 
notable  increases  were  in  Kentucky’,  Oregon,  Ohio,  North  Carolina, 
itfevada,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  Among  these  States  the 
smallest  increase  was  in  Kentucky,  where  in  1918  the  county  con- 
tributed 17  per  cent  of  the  total  school  revenue  and  25  per  Cent  in 
1920.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  Ohio,  where  in  1918  the  county- 
contributed  only  1.7  per  cent  nnd  54  per  cent  in  1920. 

Evidences  are  not  lacking  that  the  tendency  already  observed  dur- 
ing the  biennium  1918-1920  for  the  county  to  become  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  school  revenue  continued  throughout  the  bien- 
nium 1920-1922.  A constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  Georgia  in 
1920  permitted  each  county  to  levy,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  a county  school  tax  of  not  less  than  1 nor 
more  than  5 mills.  As  the  result  of  this  law,  half  of  the  counties  in 
the  State  were  required  in  1921  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  to 
levy  a local  school  tax.  The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in 
Georgia  increased  from  $11,900,000  in  1920  to  $14,500,000  in  1921. 

Not  only  in  the  South  and  Middle  West,  but  in  the  West  as  well, 
has  the  county  grown  in  importance  during  the  last  biennium.  In 
California  under  the  law  of  1919  every  oounty  was  required  to  levy 
an  elementary  county  school  tax  sufficient  to  provide  a sum  equivalent 
to  $21  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  In  . 1921  an  act  was 
passed  increasing  the  tax  to  a rate  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  $80 
per  pupil,  or  $700  per  teacher  employed,  in  case  the  sum  estimated’ 
on  this  basis  exceeds  the  sum  required  to  furnish  $21  per  pupil. 
Under  the  la*  of  1919  a limit  of  5 mills  was  placed  upon  county 
.taxation;  the  law  of  1921  fails  to  state  any  limit  and,  by  this  failure, 
removes  all  limits.  The  county  is  required  further  to  levy  a tar 
ftiffimant  to  provide  $60  per  high-school  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
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tricte  “withfn  th/r°Vi,d%f0r  reimburseme,“s  to  »‘l  high-school  dis- 
J'n!  ^0  county  for  money  expended  for  transportation  of 
pupils  livmg  in  territory  in  the  county  not  included  in  anv  high- 

' i!  f 7d  furtlier  reimbursements  to  all  high-school  distrkts 
<for  textbooks  furnished  free  to  pupils  residing  in  portibns  of  the 
county  not  included  in  a high-school  district 

By  an  act  passed  May  27,  1921,  California  provided  for  the  organi- 

co  leges'  S “I1'8'  dhStriCtS  and  ,0r  ‘he  raaint*"a"oe  of  junior 
e^es  therein.  In  each  county  wherein  there  is  not  a countv 

junior  college  a special  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  within  the 

county  must  1*  levied.  This  tax  hmst  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 

in  a^ingc ltyUrrent  'I"  St"d0n,S  ”,,CndinS  * iuni°r  »"• 

The  most  important  recent  tendencies  in  district  school  support 
are  the  increasing  of  the  limits  of  local  taxation  and  bonding  limits 
and  the  requiring  of  the  preparation  of  budgets  to  be  approved  bv 
mpher  educational  authorities.  FI  a D> 

I thePStatin£  paragr81)l,3f  hT  rled  d,e  declinin«  importance  of 

to  nniffl  , 1 TV?  8,11,001  revcnue-  11  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  note  that  this  declining  importance  of  State  sources  has  1mm 

paralleled  by  an  increase  in  the  importance  of  local  sources.  Thus 

whereas  in  1890  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  for 

f 19S(Th00li  ln--dlC  Unlt<id  StaUiS  was  furnished  hy  local  sources, 
in  19.0  nearly  72  per  cent  was  thus  provided,  excluding  county 

thOT0nVe78nt  Wl,h  ‘he  facts  'vould  <l''retion 
w tta  fc  tranaloos  increase  in  school  revenues  in  the 

United  States  during  the  past  26  years  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the 

increase  in  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  local  school  units.  Practiw 

varies  widely  with  respect  to  the  authority  and  responsibility  which 

the  various  btates  delegate  to  their  local  school  units  in  tluf  matter 

of  raising  school  revenues.  Massachusetts  and  California,  two  States 

which  without  question  belong  in  the  highest  rank  educationally, 

have  no  limits  as  to  rates  of  local  school  tax.  Arkansas,  on  the 

• 0nt,r.a^’  dxes  the  maximum  district  tax  at  12  mills,  with  the 
result  that  rates  in  this  State  vary  all  the  way  from  0 to  12  mills. 
The  impossibility  of  maintaining  schools  from  the  proceeds  of  taxes 
levied  under  existing  rates  has  led  a number  bf  States  during  the 
biennium  to  endeavor  to  have  these  limits  raised  or  removed  en- 
tirely  The  same  tendency  is  visible  with  respect  to  limits  of  in- 
debtedness. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

*«..  " 

-Respite  the  vast  increase  in  school  funds  which  the  present  ao-  ' 
count  has  recorded,  despite  also  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
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establishing  new  sources  and  in  apportioning  State  aid  in  a more 
just,  scientific,  and  efficient  manner  than  formerly,  the  educational 
situation  with  which  the  United  States  is  confronted  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1922  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  makes  little  difference 
to  what  section  of  the  country  we  turn  our  attention,  in  nearly  yvery 
quarter  the  story  is  one  of  inadequate  teachers’  salaries,  inadequate 
buildings,  inadequate  revenues,  glaring  and  ominous  inequalities  in 
educational  opportunities.  We  are  informed  that  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  City  has  the  proportion  of  children  attending 
school  on  part  time  been  so  largo.  Again,  we  learn  “that  the  high- 
school  situation  in  Boston  has  never  been  ns  bad  as  at  present.”  In 
1920  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
United  States  <as  a whole4  was  approximately  $04.  yet  in  1922  the. 
annual  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Tennessee  rural 
elementary  schools 6 varied  all  the  way  from  $39  to  $7.  In  1921  in 
Arkansas  • the  highest  average  county  expenditure  per  pupil  enrolled 
was  $31,  the  median  expenditure  was  $10  per  year,  and  the  lowest,  $0. 

There  never  was  a time  in  the  history  of  American  education  when 
there  was  a greater  need  for  sane  and  scient  ific  leadership.  Through- 
out the  breadth  and  length  of  the  United  States  to-day  city.  State, 
and  National  organizations  and  commissions  are  working  with  a 
zeal  and  devotion  unsurpassed.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  the  cry 
that  public  education  has  exceeded  all  legitimate  bounds  and  that 
the  public  schools  must  retrench.  This  cry  is  met  on  every  hand  by 
the  carefully  worked  out  and  intelligent  findings  of  scientific 
students  who  are  at  one  in  declaring  that  school  facilities  must  not 
be  lessened  but  immeasurably  increased.  These  students  point  out 
that  increases  in  school  costs  have  been  accompanied  all  along  the 
line  by  vast  increases  in  national  income  and  that  the  situation  we 
are  now  confronting  is  not  one  which  should  arouse  fear  but  rather 
one  which  should  urge  us  to  a scientific  study  of  the  sources  and  dis- 
tribution of  school  revenues. 

Dr.  Edwin  R.  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  outstanding 
national  authority  in  political  Economy,  declares  that — 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  educationnl  budget  has  Increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  population.  It  ls.nqt  true  that  It  has  Increased  more  rapidly  than  the  wealth 
of  the  community.  On  the  contrary,  It  may  be  affirmed  with  little  feur  of-con- 
tradlctlon  that,  from  the  economist’s  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  prosperity  In 
the  United  States  as  a whole  has  been  so  enormous  as  to  mnfee  the  proportion  of 
e<)ucatlonal  expenditures  to  renl  wealth  of  the  community  actually  smaller 
than  It  was  In  past  decades. 

4 Bu.  of  Educ.,  Bui.,  1 922/* No.  2$  p.  44,  Table  27.  Thls’limount  is  the  sum  of  columns 
12  and  18.  * ' * 

* Tens.  8upt  of  Pub.  lnstrucUon  Rep.,  1021-22,  pp,  48-49 ; Hamilton  County,  $39.47 ; 
Hancock  County,  $7, 

* Swift,  P.  B„  The  Public  School  System  of  Arkansas,  Part  II,  Public  School  Finance, 
p.  13,  Table  10 ; county  expenditures,  Pulaski,  $80.04 ; Hempstead,  $10.21 ; Stone,  $0.24, 
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It  is  the  writer’s  belief,  based  upon  a first-hand  study  of  nearly 
one-third  of  the  States,  that  there  is  not  a State  in  the  Union  which, 
if  it  were  to  adopt  a sound  and  scientific  system  of  financing  educa- 
tion, would  not  be  able  to  place  adequate  educational  facilities  within 
the  reach  of  every  school  child  and  to  maintain  a complete  free 
system  of  public  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  State  uni- 
versity . It  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  with  regret  that  such  a con- 
dition is  not  to  be.  found.  Not  only  do  the  schools  in  a number  of 
the  States  depend  for  a considerable  portion  of  their  revenues  upon 
pupils’  tuition  fees  and  gifts  of  patrons,  but  throughout  the  breadth 
and  length  of  our  land  there  are  many  school  districts  which  levy 
no  tax  whatsoever  and  maintain  no  schools.  v 

This  situation  is  found  not  only  in  the  poorer  States  but  in  the 
prosperous  Middle  West.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  policies  through  which  reforms  must  be  inaugurated  and 
educat  ional  opportunities  and  the  burden  of  school  support  equalized, 
for  these  have  been  set  forth  in  a number  of  bulletins  recently  pub-’ 
lislicd  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  well  as  in  private  publications.’ 
It  may  be  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  greatest  obstacles  at  the  pre. 
sent  time  to  a sound  system  of  school  finance  are  the  district  system, 
unscientific  methods  of  apportioning  State  aid,  and  the  employment 
of  the  general  property  tax  as  the  chief  source  of  school  revenue. 

Despite  the  features  of  the  present  situation  just  described,  there 
are  abundant  reasons  for  confidence  in  the  future.  .There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  so  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  public-school  finance  and  to  the  necessity  of  inaugurat- 
ing reforms.  Moreover,  there  never  was  a time  when  economists  and 
educational  experts  were  making  available  for  tha^enefit  of  the 
public  such  a large  amount  of  scientific  information  beaming  upon  the 
problems  of  public-school  finance.  The  results  of  this  public  attitude  * 
and  of  the  work  of  students  of  school  finance  are  clearly  discernible 
in  the  legislation  of  the  last  biennium.  Arizona,  California,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington  are 
a few  of  a p-owing  number  of  States  which  in  some  cases  have  com- 
pletely revised  their  systems  of  school  support;  others  have  made 
important  and  far-reaching  modifications.  The  financial  crisis  of 
which  we  hear  on  every  hand  is  not  without  its  compensations,  for 
the  pres^e  brought  about  by  this  crisis  has  forced  the  public  to 

recognize  the  importance  of  the  economic  factors  entering 'into  the 

" 1 ■■  ■ - 

* The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  State  Pol  Idea  In  Public  School  Finance.  Bu  of  ' 
Educ„  Bui.,  1022,  No.  2 ; The  Public  School  8yetem  of  Arkansas^  Part  II,  Public  School 
Finance,  Bu.  of  Educ.,\Bul.,  1923,  No.  11;  Public  Education  In  Oklahoma,  Bu.  of  Edue.. 
1022,  Ch.  Ill,  Problems  of  Financing  Public  Schools;  Studies  In  Public  School  Flnanca. 

4 toI,  University  of  Minnesota,  Research  Publications. 
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maintenance  of  a system  of  public  education.  It  is  a matter  of 
congratulation  that  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  Jiistor.y  of  the 
race,  that  of  educating  a citizenry  drawn  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth,  falls  upon  the  richest  of  all  nations.  In  this  task,  as 
noble  as  it  is  difficult,  the  United  States  of  America  need  not  and 
will  not  fail. 


s 


CHAPTER  IT. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION,  1921  AND  1922.  ' 

By  William  R.  Hood, 

Bpcotoltit  in  School  Leffialation,  Bureau  of.  Education. 


" •~I.n,,roduct: Ion— Compulsory  school  attendance— State  departments  of  eda- 
ca  Ion— county  boards  of  cducntion-County  superintendents  and  rural  sup, ..-vision— 
I ‘ P ta*ntl"n-  Bocal  school  taxes— Secondary  education— School  buildings— Ttncber»* 
Tmik!,  t "o  HrS  C0,^ln‘'aU“8'  Teachers’  salaries- Teachers’  tenure— Teacher  training— 
MA  k r , 8 i001  term— 1 Consolidated  Bchools-l-byslcal  welfare  of  school  chlldreiv- 

education  Americanization  — Kindergartens — Vocational  rehabilitation  — Prlvat* 
mid  paiocbial  schools — Higher  Institutions.  » 


Within  the  biennial  period  here  under  review'  47  State's  held 
> ie£l|ter  meetings  of  their  legislative  assemblies,  and  a few  extraordi- 
nary sessions  were  called  fry  governors.  The  lawmakers  Sf  six 
States— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia— meet  annually,  and  those  of  all  others  ex- 
cept Alabama  meet  biennially.  Of  the  latter  group,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  hold  sessions  in  even 
years  and  all  the  rest' in  odd  years.  Alabama  holds  quadrennial 
sessions  and  will  hold  its  next  in  1923. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  brevity  in  this  chapter  and  to  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  school  legislation,  passed  in  the  two-year  period  unde? 
review,  the  method  of  treatment  here  must  be  more  or  less  summary; 
only  what  appear  to  be  the  most  important  phases  of  legislation,  or  ' 
pilaus  of  m6st  interest  to  school  men,  can  be  noticed.  In  the  States  ' 
whose  legislative  assemblies  met  in  1921  and  1922,  there  were  passed 
approximately  1,600  educational  acts  of  general  application  within  * 
the  respective  States  where  passed.  Manifestly  this  number  is  much 
too  large  to  admit  of  adequate  discussion  of  each  act  in  any  treat- 
1 ment  limited  to  a few  printed  pages.  ‘It  has  therefore  seemed  well 
to  make  the  review  here  undertaken  a brief  siibject  study  and,  by 
means  of  a sort  of  adaptation  of  the  “ case  system,”  to  use  certain 
'outstanding  acts  as  examples  of  noteworthy  legal  ^provisions  on  the 
subjects  treated.  * \ 

• It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  a legislative  act;  reviewed 
dr  cited  in  this  chapter  is  in  every  kcase  thought  to  be -the  very  best 
of  its  kind.  Several  considerations  have  entered  into  the  choice  of 
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the  enactments  here  used.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  con- 
siderations are,  first,  that  on  the  whole  the  act  is  appraised  as  reason- 
ably good  legislation;  second,  that  it  possesses  relative  merits  with 
respect  both  to  other  enactments  of  the  same  State  and  to  legislation 
passed  on  other  subjects  in  other  States;  third,  that  in  the  light  of 
other  present-day  enactments  it  generally  represents  an  advanced 
stage  of  legislation  qn  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Laws  requiring  attendance  at  school  have  two  fundamental  pur- 
poses: First,  to  insure  the  best  possible  citizenship,  and  second,  to 
enforce  the  educational  rights  of  children.  The  first  of  these  looks 
t<£  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  the  second  to  the  interest  of  the 

4 1 

child.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  newer  conception,  for  it  is 
.only  in  recent  years  that  we 4 Ifcve  developed  considerable  apprecia- 
tion of  the  child’s  inhererft  right  to  go  to  school.  Formerly  churcja 
and  religious  interests  entered  largely  into  the  purpose  of  such  com- 
pulsory education  as  existed,  but  this  idea  is  now  overshadowed  by 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  child.  These  are  fundemental, 
and  so  compulsory  education  is  now  regarded  as  fundamental. 

. The  Ohio  act  of  1921  is  selected  for  treatm^fc^nder  this  head. 
It  regulates  both  school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  minors. 
Compulsory  school  age  is  defined  in  this  act  to  mean  6 to  18  years  of 
age,  but  a local  school  board  may,  for  its  own  district,  define  such 
ago  to  mean  7 to  18.  The  parent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a 
child  of  compulsory  age  who  is  not  employed  on  an  age  and  school- 
ing certificate  must  send  the  child  to  a public,  private,  or  parochial 
school  for  the  full  term,  which  can  not  legally  be  less  than  32  weeks 
in  the  year.  Exemption  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  a child  whose 
bodily  or  mentfil  condition,  “ upon  satisfactory  showing,”  does  not 
permit  school  attendance,  and  also  of  one  receiving  at  home  instruc- 
tion by' a teacher  whose  qualifications  are  approved  by  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools.  Where  attendance  is  at  a school  other 
■ than  public,  the  instruction  therein  must  be  equivalent  to  public- 
school  instruction  u for  children  of  like  age  and  advancemeht,”  and 
the  hours  and  term  of  attendance  must  be  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
public  schools.  % 

Although  the  employment  of  minors  in  vacation  time,  is  regulated 
by  law  in  many  other  States;  Ohio  is  now  in  advance  in  making 
provision  for  vacation  “ activities'”  other  than  ordinary  labor.  The 
act  authorizes  boards  of  education  to  “ provide  or  approve,  subject 
. to. the  approval  of  parents,  activities  for  children  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  which  will  promote  their  health,  their  civic  and  vo- 
cational intelligence,  their  industry,  recreation,  character,  or  thrift, 
or  several  of  these,”  imd  the  lodU  superintendent  is  directed  to  keep 
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aHowed^0^  ^ aptivitieS’  for  which  “bool  credits  may  be 

A child  may  be  assigned  to  any  suitable  school,  but  when  suitable 
schooling  is  not  available  in  the  district  he  can  not  be  sent  elsewhere  * 
unless  tuition  is  paid  and  transportation  furnished  for  distances  over 
2 miles  in  case  of  elementary  pupils  and  over  4 miles  in  case  of  high- 
school  pupils.  School  boards  must  provide  l>igh-sclmol  facilities 
within  4 miles  of  those  qualified  to  attend  or  must  furnjsh  transport*- 

thC  W°rk  °f  a four-year  high  school  exempts 
a child  from  further  attendance  requirement.  In  case  of  failure  or 

refusal  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  Excuse  a pupil  from  at 
tendance  or  to  issue  an  employment  certificate  on  request,  appeal 

may  be  taken  to  he  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  and  the  decision  of 
this  court  is  final.  , 

The  Ohio  act  contains  no  specific  provision  for  a State  supervisor 
of  attendance  or  like  official  for  general  State  supervision  ofattend- 
✓ ance-law  enforcement,  and  no  penalty  is  provided  for  a district  as 
such  which  fails  to  enforce  the  attendance  law,  as  in  Pennsylvania 
where  State  funds  may  be  withheld  from  delinquent  districts;  but 
rigorous  personal  penalties  are  prescribed  for  violations  of  the  act, 
and  the  provisions  for  local  attendance  officers  would  seem  to  be 
reasonably  adequate.  1’he  board  of  education  of  every  city  and  of 
every  village  district  not  a part  of  the  county  school  district  must 
emp  oy  one  attendance  officer,  and  one  or  more  assistants  may  be  em 
ployed.  . Likewise  every  county  board  of  education  is  required  to 
employ  at  least  one  such  officer  and  may  employ  assistants.  The 
powers  and  dut  ies  of  attendance  officers  are  prescribed  at  length,  and 
include  the  power  to  enter  and  investigate  places  where  minors  are 
employed,  to  take  into  custody  and  put  in  school  a child  not  in 
attendance,  to  make  to  the  juvenile  court  complaint  against  truants 
and  their  parents,  and  otherwise  reasonably  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  child  labor  Jaw,  which  is  embodied  in  the  same  legislative 
act  with  school-attendance  requirements,  is  drafted  in  correlation 
wuth  these  requirements.  This  law  i*  too  long  and  intricate  to  admit 
of  complete  analysis  here,  but  in  general  Ohio  now  prohibits  the 
employment  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age  within  school  hours, 
and  the  employment  of  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  is  per- 
mitted only  under  sanction  of  the  school  authorities  as  evidenced 
by  various  classes  of  employment  certificates.  A brief  description 
of  these  certificates  will  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  law.  They  are  all  issued  by  the  local  superintendent  of  schools 
and  are  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  An  “ age  und^pphoolin'g  certificate,”  issued  only  on  pledge  oi 
promise  of  the  prospective  employer  that  he  will  employ  the  nhi% 
and  on  proof  that  the  child  » over  16  years  of  age,  has  completed  the 
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work  of  the  seventh  grade  in  school,  and  is  physically  fit  to  perform 
the  labor  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  him.  This  certificate  is 
printed  on  white  paper. 

2.  A certificate  marked  “ Retarded — schooling*  not  standard,” 
which  may  be  issued  to  a child  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  propor 
school  authority,  is  so  below  the  normal  in  mental  development  that 
he  can  not  “ with  further  schooling  and  due  industry  ” pass  the  test 
showing  completion  of  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade.  A child  of 
this  class  must  be  over  16  and  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  relating  to  physical  fitness.  This  certificate  is  printed  on  yellow 
paper. 

3.  A certificate  marked  “ Conditional — schooling  not  standard,” 
which  may  be  issued  to  a child  over  16  who  can  not  'for  the  time 
being  pass  the  seventh-^rade  test,  but  who  “ with  further  schooling 
and  due  industry  ” can  pass  it  This  certificate  is  issued  only  on  a 
showing  of  certain  facts  such  as  that  the  child  has  not  had  proper 
educational  opportunity  or  that  his  services  are  needed  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependent  relatives,  and  on  condition  that  he  will,  in  addition 
to  part-time  day-school  attendance,  pursue  approved  studies  in  even- 
ing schbol  or  elsewhere.  Physical  fitness  is  required  here  as  in  other 
cases.  The  color  of  this  certificate  is  green. 

4.  A “vacation  certificate,”  issued  to  minors  between  14  and  18 
years  of  age  for  employment  during  the  vacation  period  in  occupa- 
tions lawful  for  such  minors.  Requirements  as  to  age,  physical 
fitness,  and  promise  of  prospective  employer  apply  here,  but  the 
certificate  is  issued  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  schooling  com- 
pleted. This  certificate  is  printed  on  blue  or  blue-tinted  paper. 

5.  A “ special  age  and  schooling  certificate,”  issued  to  minors  over 
14  years  of  age  and  permitting  employment  in  lawful  occupations 
during  hours  when  school  is  not  in  Session,  other  than  the  summer 
vacation,  or  permitting  part-time  emplqgment  where  the  minor  is 
engaged  in  alternate  work  and  study  in  cooperative  courses  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  vocational  education.  This  certificate  is  issued 
without  Tegard  to  completion  of  the  seventh  grade,  but  physical  fit- 
ness for  the  occupation  is  required.  The  color  of  the  paper  used  is 
light  brown. 

' 6.  A u limited  certificate.”  Any  one  of  the  first  four  classes  of 
certificates  above  mentioned  may  be  “limited”  and  all  “special” 
certificates  must  be.  A limited  certificate  is  issued  to  a minor  whose 
physician’s  certificate  Bhows  him  physically  fit  only  for  certain  occu- 
pations, and  the  employment  certificate,  whatever  may  be  its  class, 
must  conform  to  tiNfi  physician’s  statement  of  occupations  for  which 
the  minor  is  physically  fit  The  certificate  here  described  is  in 
reality  not  of  a separate  class,  but  represents  a limitation  of  any  one 
«f  the  othyrdarees.  4*  v 
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t T.  An  “overage  certificate”  may  be  issued  to  a minor  proved  to 
be  over  18  years  of  age  but  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
under  that  age. 

8.  An  u age  and  preemployment  card  ” may  be  issued  to  a boy  over 
16  who  was  lawfully  employed  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 

such  a boy  is  excused  from  further  attendance  except  at  part-time 
school. 

Ohio’s  continuation-school  provisions  are  also  included  in  the 
same  legislative  act  with  the  attendance  law.  Local  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  part-time  schools 
or  classes,  and  where  these  are  maintained  minors  holding  employ- 
ment certificates  must  attend  so  long  as  they  are  required  to  have 
certificates.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  local  superintendent 
may  excuse  any  minor  from  attendance  on  satisfactory  showing 
that  the  latter  has  already  completed  the  work  given  in  the  part- 
time  school,  and  four-year  high-school  graduates  are  exempt  from 
all  attendance  requirements.  The  amount  of  attendance  required 
is  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  hours  a week  for  the  full 
term  of  school.  Where  established,  part-time  classes  must  be 
held  between  3 a.  m.  and  6 p.  m.  only  on  days  other  than  holidays 
and  Sundays,  but  on  Saturdays  they  must  be  held  between  7 a.  m. 
and  12  m.  Classes  may  be  provided  by  employers,  private  and 
parochial  school  authorities,  or  philanthropic  agencies,  and  when 
approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  attend- 
ance thereat  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  public  continuation-school  work. 
Attendance  at  part-time  classes  is  not  required  of  holders  of  ‘ ' vaca- 
tion ” or  “ special  ” certificates,  and  generally  all  minors  are  exempt 
after  passing  the  age  of  18. 

Some  other  noteworthy  features  of  the  Ohio  attendance  law  are 
that' principals  or  teachers  in  both  public*and  private  schools  shall 
report  to  the  district  clerk  attendance  in  their  respective  ^schools 
and  clashes,  that  proceedings  in  juvenile  court  be  instituted  against 
parents  and  children  violating  the  law,  that  provision  be  made  by 
local  school  boards  for  indigent  children,  and  that  an  annual  enu- 
meration be  made  of  all  children  between  5 and  18  years  of  age. 

The  Ohio  law  represents  the  most  advanced  stage  of  compulsory- 
attendance  legislation  in  this  country.  It  contemplates  school  at- 
tendance and  prohibits  child  labor  within  the  school  term  or  school 
hours  for  all  children  under  16  years  of  age;  it  fines,  for  the  normal 
or  average  child,  educational  qualifications  equivalent  to  completion 
of  the  seventh  grade  before  regular  employment  can  be  entered  be- 
tween the  ages.  16  and  18,  and  between  these  ages  attendance  upon 
part-time  classes  is  required  without  regard  to  completion  of  the 
seventh  grade;  it  raises  the  hand  of  compulsion  altogether  only  when 
the  age  of  18  is  reached  or  the  work  of  a four-year  high  school 
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completed.  A dozen  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  movement  for 
“industrial  education,”  much  was  said  of  the  “gap”  in  the  child's 
, life  between  the  agfes  of  14  and  16,  within  which  period  the  attend- 
ance law  did  not  apply  and  the  child  was  yet  too  young  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  apprentice.  Under  such  laws  as  t*hat  of  Ohio  there  is 
nbw  no  such  gap ; the  child  is  in  school. 

r STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

All  States,  except  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  South 
Dakota,  now  have  general  State  boards  vested  with  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  administrative  control  over  their  systems  of  public  educa- 
. tion;  and  of  the  six  States  named,  each  has  a board  for  one  or  mpre 
special  purposes,  such  as  the  administration  of  vocational  training. 
Every  State  has  a chief  State  school  officer  who  is  called  in  most 
cases  “ superintendent  of  public  instruction,”  but  the  title  “ commis- 
sioner of  education  ” is  used  in  several  cases,  and  shows  some  tendency 
to  displace  other  titles  for  this  office.  The  trend  in  present-dny  legis- 
lation is  toward  more  definitely  centralizing  administrative  authority 
and  fixing  responsibility  in  the  Statjs  board  of  education,  or  like  body; 
and  the  State  superintendent  tends  to  become,  ns  many  authorities 
urge  that  he  should  be,  a professional  expert  functioning  ns  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  board.  + 

A California  act  of  1921  (oh.*  605)  exemplifies  this  tendency.  It 
. creates  a “department  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  California 
to  be  known  as  the  department  of  education,”  and  directs  that  this 
department  be  conducted  under  the  control  of  an  “executive  officer 
to  be  known  as  director  of  education.”  The  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  is,  ex  officio,  the  director.  The  act,  however, 
makes  no  attempt  otherwise  to  change  the  title  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent or  to  provide  for  his  appointment  by  the  governor  or  the 
State  board  of  education.  Article  IX,  section  2,  of  the  California 
constitution  directs  that  a superintendent  of  public  instruction  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  at  each  gubernatorial  election,  and  any 
attempt  in  a statute  to  change  the  manner  of  choosing  this  officer 
would  doubtless  be  unconstitutional. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  namely, 
, (1)  a division  of  textbooks,  certification,  and  trust  funds,  in  charge 
of  the  State  board  of  Education,  which  is  continued  with  powers  and 
functions  as  under  the  older  law  and  with  certain  additional  func- 
tions in  respect  to  teachers’  colleges  and  special  schools;  (2)  a di- 
vision of  normal  and  special  schools,  in  charge  of  the  director  of 
education,  but  under,  the  general  oversight  of  the  State  board.  Cali- 
fornia publishes  the  textbooks  used  in  its  public  schools,  and  this 
irratem  of  textbook  supplyjs  left  under  the  control  of  the  State  board 
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of  education,  as  is  also  the  system  of  certificating  teachers.  Trust 
funds  mentioned  in  the  act  include  the  teachers’  retirement  fund. 

1 he  State  board  of  education  also  retains  the  administration  of  funds 
accruing  for  vocational  education  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  per-  * 
sons  disabled  in  industry. 

For  the  conduct  of  State  teachers’  colleges  and  certain  other  State 
institutions  the  State  superintendent  as  director  of  education  is 
given  somewhat  more  direct  administrative  control.  It  is  provided 
that  the  division  of  normal  and  special  schools  shall  perform  the 
functions  conferred  by  older  law  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  sev- 
eral State  teachers’  colleges,  the  California  Polytechnic  School,  and 
the  State  School  for  tlie  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  which  boards  are  abol- 
ished by  this  act,  and  that  this  division  be  in  charge  of  the  director 
of  education  “ for  the  purposes  of  administration.”  The  presidents 
or  principals  of  these  institutions  are,  under  the  act,  appointed  by 
the  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board,  and  other  in- 
structors and  employees  are  similarly  appointed,  but  on  nomination 
of  the  respective  presidents  or  principals.  The  State  board  is  in- 
vested with  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  trustees  of  teachers’ 
colleges  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  enactment  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  revocation  of  diplomas.  The  department  of  education 
succeeds  to  “all  the  duties,  powers,  purposes,  responsibilities,  and 
jurisdiction”  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  respective 
boards  of  the  teachers’  colleges,  the  polytechnic  institute,  and  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

The  California  act  presents  several  phases  of  interest.  First  it 
creates  in  the  State  government  a “department  of  education”  with 
legal  existence  as  such  and  rt  equal  footing  with  other  State  depart- 
ments, such  as  “labor  and  Industrial  relations,”  “agriculture,”  and 
“ PubIic,  works’”  which  were  also  created  by  acts  of  the  legislature  of 
1921.  Secondly,  it  makes  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the 
chief  “executive,officer  of  the  department  of  education.  Thirdly,  it 
abolishes  the  boards  of  trustees  of  certain  State  educational  institu- 
tions, including  the  schools  for  training  teachers,  and  vests  their 
powers  and  functions  in  a State  department.  Fourthly,  it  displays  a 
more  definite  fixing  of  responsibility. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Five  States  in  1921  or  1922  included  county-school  organization 
among  the  subjects  on  which  their  legislatures  took  action.  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  reorganized  their  county  boards  and  otherwise  re- 
vised their  existing  “ county  unit  ” laws,  and  Arizona  included  in  its  - 
legislation  a. bill  providing  for  county  administration  in  counties 
where  accepted  by  vote  of  the  people,  but  the  enacting  clause  was 
omitted  from  this  bill  as  signed  by  the  governor.  The  Oregon  Legie- 
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1 at ure  also  passed  a “ local  option  ” county-unit  act.  Missouri  is  the 
fifth  State  in  this  group;  its  legislature  passed  an  initial  law  on 

, the  subject.  w 

The  Missouri  act  places  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  under 
county-unit  organization.  It  creates  in  each  county  a county  board 
of  education  of  six  members  elected  by  the  people;  two  of  these  are 
to  be  elected  annually  for  terms  of  threG  years.  The  powers  of  this 
board  are  to  appoint  a county  superintendent  of  schools  and,  on 
his  domination,  to  appoint  assistants,  supervisors,  and  attendance 
officers;  to  contract  with  teachers  after  their  selection  from  eligible 
lists  by  local  district  boards ; to  exercise  administrative  control  over 
school  property  withha  the  county  school  district;  to  change  the 
boundary  lines  of  le^B  districts  and  to  combine  such  districts  for 
either  elementary  or  ™h-school  purposes;  to  maintain  high  schools 
or  otherwise  provide  for  high-school  instruction  and  pay  trans- 
portation charges;  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  budget;  to 
have  control  of  the  annual  tax  levy  of  40  cents  on  the  $100  in 
the  county  district,  which  levy  may  be  increased  by  the  voters; 
to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds;  on  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent, to  make  rules  for  the  district  schools ; to  furnish  needed 
.supplies  and  school  libraries;  to  select  textbooks;  to  discharge  exist-  i 

ing  indebtedness  of  local  districts.  All  existing  school  .districts 
which  maintain  high  schools  of  the  first  class  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  are  thus  made  independent  districts. 

It  is  provided  in  the  act  that  after  July  1,  1922,  the  title  to  all 
school  property  in  the  county  district  shall  vest  in  the  county  board 
of  education,  except  that  public-school  lands  granted  by  thp 
National  Government  and  funds  derived  therefrom  remain  the" 
property  of  the  district  or  township  as  under  the  older  law.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  transfer  of  an  independent  district,  on  its 
request,  to  the  county  district,  and  for  the  transfer  of  a local  to  an 
independent  district.  Local  districts  and  district  boards  retain  all 
privileges  and  powers  vested  in  them  under  older  laws,  except  such 
-as  are  specifically  conferred  by  this  act  on  county  boards  and  county  • 
districts. 

In  Missouri  the  district  system  has  taken  deep  root,  having  been 
planted  there  long  ago,  and  many  people  of  the  State  will  pass 
very  reluctantly  from  the  district  to  the  county  unit  of  local  control. 

This  tenacity  of  the  district  system  has,  in  fact,  been  evidenced  in 
the  case  of  the  act  here  outlined,  for  soon  after  its  passage  a refer- 
endum petition  was  circulated,  the  necessary  number  of  signatures 
was  obtained,  and  the  act  is  accordingly  inferred  to  the  people  vot- 
ing at  the  election  in  November,  1922.1 

»Hil*  act  was  rejected  by  tbs  people,  Not.  7,  1922.  - 

t . * 
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Independent  school  districts  in  Missouri  are  left  independent  on 

e fiscal  as  well  as  on  the  administrative  side.  Otherwise  ex- 
Pressed  the  county  as  a whole  is  not  a “unit  ” for  school  purposes 
either  administrative  or  fiscal;  for  the  independent  district,  within 
its  own  corporate  limits,  collects  and  retains  its  own  taxes,  and  the 
county  district  does  likewise.  Thus  the  equalizing  value  of  the 
county  unit,  which  is  urged  by  advocates  of  this  unit  as  one  of  its 
c lief  values,  is  not  so  marked  in  Missouri  as  in  some  other  States, 
lissouri,  in  exempting  districts  maintaining  high  schools  of  the 
first  class,  probably  exempts  all  of  its  cities  and  many  of  its  towns 

rom  the  requirement  that  they  <*>ntribute  to  the  support  of  all  the 
schools  within  the  county. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  RURAL  SUPERVISION. 

This  is  a subject  on  which  there  is  much  legislation;  so  much,  in 

III  ' adequa1te  t1reatmcnt  is  impossible  in  brief  space.  Chapter 
382  of  the  Maryland  Laws  of  1922  is  selected  for  review  here/  It 
(1>  amends  the  State  s law  governing  the  certification  of  teachers 
principals,  and  supervisors;  (2)  provides  salary  increases  for  all 
teachers  except  those  holding  third-grade  and  provisional  second- 
grade  certificates,  the  larger  increases  being  allowed  the  better 
trained;  (3)  raises  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents,  these  being 
based  on  qualifications,  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  and  ex- 
perience as  superintendent;  (4)  provides  for  additional  supervisory 
assents  to  the  superintendent;  (5)  increases  by  50  per  cent  the 
otate  aid  to  high  schools;  (6)  raises  from  140  to  160  days  the  re- 
quired term  for  colored  schools;  and  (7)  establishes  an  “equaliza- 
tion  fund  to  aid  15  of  the  less  wealthy  counties  which  are  not  able 
with  a tax  of  6.7  mills  to  meet  the  State’s  requirements. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view  the  most  noteworthy  of 
ese  provisions  are  those  relating  to  the  county  superintendent  and 
his  corps  of  supervisory  assistants.  It  is  here  that  Maryland  has 
taken  decidedly  advanced  ground.  In  this  State  a county  superin- 
tendent must  hold  a “ certificate  in  administration  and  supervision  " 
which  is  granted  only  to  a person  who  is  s graduate  of  a standard 
college  or  university  or  has  equivalent  “ scholastic  preparation  » has 
completed  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  education  at  a recomised 
university,  or  has  equivalent  advanced  credits,  and  has  had  at  least 
two  years  experience  as  a teacher.  The  act  proves,  howeveif  that 
the  incumbents  may  continue  to  hold  the  office  and  may  be  reap, 
pointed  by  county  boards  of  education.  ‘ F 
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The  following  is  the  schedule  of  salaries  provided  in  the  act  for 
- these  officers 

County  superintendents'  salaries. 


Years  of  service,  salaries. 


Number  o 1 teachers  In  the  county. 

1 to  4 yean. 

5 to  7 years. 

8 or  more 
years. 

Fewer  than  150 

12,500-2.940 

2,940 

3,540 

150  to  199 

S3,  240 
3,510 

»,540 

4,140 

300  or  more 

Two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  each  superintendent  is  uijder  this 
act  paid  out  of  the  general  State  school  fund,  but  the  State\vill  not 
share  in  the  payment  of  any  salary  in  excess  of  $2^940  unless  the 
superintendent  has  met  the  full  requirements  for  the*  certificate  in 
administration  and  supervision,  nor  will  the  State  share  in  the  pay- 
ment of  any  amount  which  the  county  board  of  education  may 
allow  in  excess  of  the  schedule. 

From  this  salary  schedule  and  the  qualifications  required,  it  seems 
clear  that  Maryland  aims  to  put  at  the  head  of  its  system  of  school 
supervision  in  each  county  a professionally  trained  and  expert  super- 
intendent. The  plan  of  employment  of  assistants  in  the  system 
would  seem  equally  meritorious.  The  act  provides  that  in  each  county 
employing  fewer  than  80  teachers  in  the  white  elementary  schools 
one  “ supervising  teacher  or  helping  teacher  ” shall  be  employed ; in 
a cbunty  with  80  or  more  but  fewer  than  120  teachers,  two  such  super- 
visory assistants  must  be  employed;  for  120  but  not  more  than  160 
teachers,  three  such  assistants;  more  than  160  teachers,  one  such 
assistant  for  each  additional  50  teachers  or  major  fraction  of  50. 
Both  supervising  and  helping  teachers  must  be  holders  of  “certifi- 
cates hrsuper  vision,”  which  are  granted  to  persons  who  are  graduates 
of  standard  colleges  or . universities  or  have  equivalent  prepara- 
tion and  who  have  had  at  least  four  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
elementary  schools.  For  a “helping  teacher/’  however,  a certificate 
of  this  class  may  be  granted  on  academic  ana  professional  worjc  one 
year  less  in  grade. 

The  salary  of  a supervising  teacher  must  be  not  less  than  $2,040 ; 
if  he  or  she  has  served  in  such  position  in  the  State  four  years,  $2,340 
*is  the  minimum;  if  in  such  position  seven  years  or  more,  not  le^s 
than  $2,640  must  be  paid.  With  the  approval  of  the  State  super- 
intendent, county  boards  of  education  may  employ  helping  teachers 
at  an  annual  salary  $600  less  than  that  paid  supervising  teachers, 
but  under  all  other  conditions  prescribed  for  the' latter.  The  act 
directs  that  the  State  pay  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  all  super- 
visory assistants.  County  boards  of  education  may  employ  super- 
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vising  teachers  or  helping  teachers  in^addition  to  those  provided  for 
in  the  act,  but  the  State  will  not  share  in  the  payment  of  these 
additional  employees.  . • 

STATE4TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES* 


The  States  usually  make  their  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  either  through  appropriations  from  general  State  funds  or 
by  means  of  tax  rates  specifically  for  the  schools;  and  these  rates 
in  turn  fall  into  two  general  classes^those  expressed  in  mills  on 
the  dollar  or  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  and  those  expressed  in  an 
amount  per  child  of  school  “hge^er  per  pupil  in  attendance.  Four 
States — California,  Washington,  Utah,  and  Arizona — have  in  re- 
cent years  increased  their  State  contribution  to  the  schools  by  fixing 
amounts  which  the  States  as  such  will  pay  per  child  or  per  pupil. 
An  act  of  the  Arizona  Legislature  of  1921  will  illustrate. 

The  Arizona  act  provides  for  the  annual  levy  of  “ a sufficient  tax 
to  raise^a  sum  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $25  per  capita  on  all 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  common  and  high  schools 
of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for.  the  preceding  year.”*  This  provision  dis- 
places a section  of  the  revised  statutes  which  provided  for  a levy 
sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  $750,000  annually.  Since  the  average 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  was  40,420  in  1920, 
and  a considerable  increase  of  attendance  was  then  sho  <m,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  State  distributive  school  fund  is  b this  time 
approximately  $1,250,000 — an  increase  of  66  per  cent  over  the  ambunt 
provided  in  the  older  law.  An  advantage  of  this  kind  of  tax  rate 
is  that  it  is  based  on  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  grows  in  amount 
as  the  schools  grow,  whereas  a tax  expressed  in  mills  is  based  on 
assessed  valuation,  which  bears  little  relation  to  school  needs  and 
may  grow  or  diminish  without  regard  to  increased  or  diminished 
school  attendance. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAXES. 


A State  in  which  there  has  been  considerable  effort  in  recent  years 
to  establish  a sound  system  of  school  support  is  Texas.  Already 
a relatively  generous  contributor  to  the  schools  within  its  borders, 
that  State  as  such  appreciably  increased  both  its  taxes  (34  mills  now 
being  allowed)  and  its  appropriations,  until  in  1920  these,  added  to 
an  income  of  $4,384,009  from  permanent  school  funds  and  land*, 
brought  its  contribution  to  school  support  up  to  54  per  cent  of  the 
total  public-school  income  within  the  State.  The  increase'  of  local 
taxation  lla*  somewhat  more  laggard,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
early  efforts  in  this  direction.  In  1915  a constitutional  unanHinant 
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was  proposed  -which  was  intended  to  authorize  any  county  to  levy 
a pounty  school  tax  not  exceeding  50  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
and  any  district  to  levy  not  exceeding  $1  on  the  hundred.  This 
amendment,  however,  was  defeated  by  a small  majority  at  the 
November  election.  101G,  and  the  county  was  thus  left  without  any 
authority  to  tax  itself  for  school  purposes,  while  the  common-school 
district  could  levy  only  the  50  cents  permitted  under  the  older  con- 
stitutional provision,  though  the  independent  city  district  coul^  levy 
as  much  as  $1  on  the  hundred.  This  condition  with  respect  to  local 
taxation  remained  the  same  until  1919,  when  the  advocates  of  an 
increase  proposed  another  change.  This  time  the  provision  for  a 
county  tax  was  omitted  from  the  amendment,  and  the  single  propo- 
sition to  authorize  the  common-school  district  to  levy  as  high  a rate 
as  the  independent  district  wns  submitted  to  the  people.  This 
amendment  was  ratified  at  the  November  election,  1920,  and  became 
a part  of  the  State  constitution. 

By  act  of  March  5,  1921,  the  legislature  “ put  into  effect. amended 
section  3 of  article  7 of  the  constitution,  relating  to  independent  and 
common-school  districts,”  and  the  latter  districts,  as  well  as  the 
former,  may  now  levy  as  much*as  10  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the 
support  of  their  schools.  The  county  remains  without  power  to 
tax  itself  for  school  purposes,  but  the  advocates  of  a county-school 
tax  doubtless  find  a measure  of  compensation  in  the  fact  that  a rela- 
tively large  contribution  is  made  to  the  schools  from  the  Stale 
treasury. 

EXTENSION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a wide  diversity  in  plans  of  .providing  high-schooleduca- 
tion  in  this  country.  The  more  important  of  these  plans  may  be 
indicated  by  naming  the  several  units  used  or  especially  organized 
for  high-school  purposes.  These  are  (1)  city  and  town  school  dis- 
tricts, which  maintain  their  own  schools  of  secondary  grade,  as  in 
practically  all  States;  (2)  townships,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indi- 
ana; (3)  high-school  districts  organized  without  necessarily  follow- 
ing township  or  common-school  district  boundary  lines,  as  in  Illinois 
and  Wyoming;  (4)  “union  high-school  districts”  whose  boundaries 
follow  the  boundary  lines  of  constituent  common-school  districts, 
as  in  California  and  Colorado;  (5)  counties  where  only  one  county 
high  school  is  maintained  by  each  county,  as  in  Alabama  and  some 
parts  of  Kansas;  (6)  counties  where  several  county  high  schools 
may  be  maintained  by  eaclTcounty,  as  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee; and  (7)  consolidated  elementary-school  districts  which  may 
superimpose  one  or  more  high-school  grades,  aa  in  Minnesota  and 
Mississippi. 
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An  Indiana  act  of  1921  requires  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  township  high  schools  under  certain  specified  conditions.  Any 
township  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  $600,000  or  more,  and 
having  resident  therein  eight  or  more  graduates  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  must  establish  a school 
of  secondary  grade,  unless  such  a school  is' maintained  within  3 
miles  of  the  limits  of  the  township.  In  any  township  having  an 
‘assessed  valuation  of  $1,250,000  or  more,  a high  school  or  joint  high 
and  elementary  school  must  be  established  on  petition  of  one-third 
of  the  resident  persons  in  charge  of  children  of  school  age,  notwith- 
standing there  may  be  a high  school  within  3 miles  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  township  and  without  regard  to  the  number  of  graduates 
of  the  elementary  schools.  Indiana  had  in  1920  a population  which 
averaged  81.3  per  square  mile  of  the  State  as  a whole.  Since  the 
township  in  that  State  is  approximately  36  square  miles  in  area,  it 
should  lem^itself  admirably  to  the  purpose  of  providing  high  schools 
for  rural  communities.  The  general  use  of  the  township  for  this 
purpose,  however,  should  have  no  claim  to  superiority  over  that  of 
the  county  where  an  adequate  number  of  high  schools  in  each  county 
is  provided  for  in  the  law  and  where  these  schools  are  properly 
placed. 

STATE  AID  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Special  State  aid  to  dfchools  of  secondary  grade  is  now  almost 
universal  in  this  country.  Methods  of  distributing  this  aid  vary  in 
the  different  States,  but  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  exhibit 
one  or  more  of  the  following  bases  for  distribution:  (1)  Number 
of  high  schools  maintained,  distinction  generally  being  made  between 
different  classes  or  grades  of  such  schools;  (2)  number  of  teachers 
employed  to  give  secondary  instruction;  (3)  amount  of  tuition  fees 
paid  by  districts  not  maintaining  high  schools  of  their  own;  and 
(4)  number  of  high-school  pupils  in  attendance  The  attendance 
basis  appears  in  several  acts  of  recent  legislatures.  A Rhode  Island 
act  of  1921  is  noteworthy.  It  provides  that  any  town  maintaining 
a high  school  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive,  for  the  first  25  pupils  in  average  attendance,  $35 
for  each  such  pupil,  and  for  the  second  25  in  attendance,  $25  per 
pupil.  The  town  so  aided  must  admit  pupils  from  other  towns 
“to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  its  high  school,”  at  a rate  of  tui- 
tion not  to  exceed  the  average  cost  per  capita  for  maintenance, 
A town  not  maintaining  instruction  of  secondary  grade  must  provide 
for  the  free  attendance  of  its  children  at  some  high  school  or  academy 
approved  by  the  State  board  and  shall  be  entitled  to  State  aid  for 
each  pupil  “upon  the  same  basis  and  to  the  muno  extent  as  if  it 
maintained  a high  school  by  itself.”  . . > * 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

/ 

Two  phases  of  recent  legislation  relating  to  the  school  plant  are 
worthy  of  note  here:  First,* the  provisions  made  for  more  and  better 
buildings  generally,  and,  second,  better  regulation  of  schoolhouse 
construction  by  means  of  the  requirement  that  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  the  approval  of  the  State  department  of  education.  Even 
before  our  entry  into  the  World  War  there  was  lack  of  adequate 
Bchool-building  accommodations  in  the  country,  and  with  the  almost 
total  stoppage  of  construction  during  the  war  there  was  by  the  year 
1920  a ‘widely,  felt  want.  This  condition  was  aggravated  by  two 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  resumption  of  construction,  namely,  » 
the  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor  and  the  failure  of  many  bond 
issues  to  attract  buyers.  A very  common  way  of  meeting  these  dif- 
ficulties was  simply  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  the  high  costs  and 
to  make  bond  issues* more  attractive  as  investments  by  means  of 
legislation  authorizing  higher  interest  rates  and  the  like. 

North  Carolina,  however,  chose  a different  plan  of  financing  its 
needed  buildings.  By  act  of  March  7,  1921,  its  legislature  provided 
for  a State  bond  issue  of  not  over  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  the  State  treasury  a “specyd  building  fund”  to  be 
loaned  to  county  boards  of  educatj^n  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses. 

It  was  provided  in  the  act  that  no  loan  be  made  for  a building  of 
less  than  five  rooms  and  that  plans  for  buildings  have  the  approval 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  local  school  bonds  on  the  market  and  possibly  having 
them  go  without  buyers  was  obviated.  In  this  connection  it  may  \ 
be  pqinted  out  that  Texas  and  a few  other  States  use  moneys  of  their 
permanent  school  funds  to  buy  local  bonds.  This  plan  undoubtedly  ^ 
operates  to  stabilize  the  issue  and  sale  of  these  bonds  and  in  the  ' 
same  transaction  provides  safe  investment  for  the  permanent  school 
fund.  * 


A noteworthy  act  relating  to  the  approval  of  schoolhouse  plans 
was  that  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  approved  by  the  governor  March 
17,  1921.  This  is  an  amendment  of  on  older  law,  and  the  law  as 
amended  provides  that  plans  for  a new  school  building  or  for  re- 
construction costing  $500  or  more  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  schools.  When  the  building  is  ready  for 
occupancy  the  committee  in  charge  of  construction  must  report  to 
1 , the  State  superintendent  such  facts  as  will  show  whether  the  plans 
, previously  approved  have  been  carried  out  He  may  in  his  discre- 
tion have  the  building  inspected  and,  where  changes  are  required, 
order  them  to  be  made.  On  failure  of  the  committee  to  make  the 
required  changes,  State  school  funds  may  be  withheld  from  the  toWn 
erecting  the.  building.  Many  of  the  States  now  provide  by  lew  for 
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the  approval  of  schoolhouse  plans  by  State  departments,  particularly 
of  those  for  rural  schools,  and  the  Maine  law  is  representative  of 
the  better  class  of  these/  legal  provisions. 

^ TEACHERS’  HOMES.  \ 

Only  a few  years  back  the  teachers’  cottage,  Or  home,  found  little 
place  in  school  laws,  but  more  recently  this  is  a subject  of  legisla- 
tion in  some  State  or  States  each  year.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
States  now  have  laws  specifically  permitting  school  boards  or  other 
local  agencies  to  expend  public  funds  for  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  homes  for  the  teacher  or  teachers  employed  in  the  district, 
and  in  numerous  other  cases  some  general  authorization  in  the  law 
would  seem  to  embody  this  permission.  There  were  in  thp  school 
year  1921-22  more  than  3,000  residences  or  other  suitable  buildings 
owned  or  rented  by  school  districts  and  occupied  by  public-school 
teachers. 

One  of  the  most  recent  enactments  on  this  subject  was  that  of 
New  Jersey,  approved  by  the  governor  March  11,  1922.-  This  act 
empowers  the  Ifcard  of  education  of  i\  consolidated  district  “ to  pur- 
chase, erect,  or  lease,  and  to  furnish  a residence  or  residences  for 
teachers  employed  in  the  district,  and  to  operate  and  maintain  such 
residence  or  residences,  providing  both  board  and  lodging,  or  cither, 
for  such  teachers  and  upon  such  terms  of  payment  as  may  be  fixed  by 
such  board  of  education,  and  to  borrow  inoney  therefor  with  or  with- 
out mortgage.”  This  act,  it  will  be  observed,  permits  the  school  board 
either  to  operate  the  home  entirely  or  to  provide  lodging  only,  leav- 
ing the  teachers  to'furnish  their  own  meals.  The  Legislature  of  New 
^ ork  also  provided  for  teachers’  homes  at  its  session  of  1922. 


V 


TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES. 

% ’ * 

There  has  been  no  very  distinctive  legislation  on  this  subject  within 
the  past  two  years.  The  general  tendency  to  raise  the  qualifications 
required  of  teachers,  which  has  been  marked  for  many  years,  is  still 
evident,  however.  A constant  subject  of  legislation  in  this  Yield  is 
the  accrediting  of  diplomas  and  certificates.  The  Florida  Legisla- 
ture of  1921  passed  two  acts  of  this  nature  ivhich  are  representative 
One  of  these  acts  provides  for  the  issuance  of  a “ graduate  State  cer- 
tificate ” to  a graduate  of  the  normal  or  collegiate  department  of  the 
State  university  or  the  State  College  for  Women  if  he  or  she  has 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  made  on  examination's  general 
average  of  85  per  cent  or  more  and  an  average  in  no  subject  less 
than  60  per  cent.  A diploma  from  the  collegiate  department,  how- 
ever, entitles  the  holder  to  a certificate^  ly  when  he  has  devoted  at 
least  th.ee- twentieths  of  his  oallege  study  to  psychology  and  educa- 
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tion  or  has  taught  24  months  in  the  public  schools.  A*  graduate  of 
any  chartered  collpge^jr  university  in  the  State  may  be  similarly 
certificated  if  the  institution  to  be  thus  accredited  submits  to  infection 
and  the  regulation^  of ‘the  State  board  of  education  and  maintains 
standards  equivalent  to  those  of  the  university  and  the  college  for 
women. 

The  other  Flofida  act  provides  for  accrediting  in  that  State  a 
teacher’s  certificate  issued  in  another  State.  This  act  provides  that 
the  certificate  filed  for  acceptance  must  be  equivalent  to  a Florida  • 
first-grade  or  a State  certificate  and  must  represent  certain  prescribed 
educational  qualifications  and  otherwise  meet  the  approval  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  This  act  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  exemplifies  legislation  of  which  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable body  in  recent  years.  The  advantages  of  suoh  a law  are 
obvious. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 


r 


A Pennsylvania  act  of  1921  presents  several  of  the  better  phases 
of  “minimum  salary  laws.”  The  purpose  in  such  a law. should  be 
not  merely  to  prevent  the  stingy  school  board  or  district  from  hiring 
a teacher  at  less  than  a decent  living  wage;  the  law  should  do  this 
and  more.  It  should  recognize  differences  in  academic  and  profes- 
sional preparation  and  promote  t^e  employment  of  the  better  quali- 
fied teachers  pit  should  make  equitable  allowance  for  variation  of 
the  cost  of  living,  as,  for  example,  between  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities; it  should  promote  longer  tenure;  and,  finally,  it  should 
provide  for  State  "aid  in  paying  the  minimum  salaries  required  to  be 
paid.  Some  of  the  earlier  salary  laws  succeeded  only  in  making  the 
district  pay  a certain  minitnum,  which  often  operated  as  a maximum,  *. 
and  where  salaries  were  stipulated  according  to  grade  of  certificate 
held,  the  demand  for  the  low-grade  teacher  was  in  some  cases  in- 
creased, while  the  teacher  of  higher  quality  was  inclined  correspond- 
ingly to  leave  the  profession  of  to  go  elsewhere  to  teach. 

All  school  districts^bf  Pennsylvania  are  classified  as  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  class,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  being  districts 
of  the  first  clasg,  and  gradation  downward  to  the  fourth  is  made 
according  to’' population.  The  act  here  considered  provides  salary 
schedules  for  each  class  of  district.  The  schedules  for  elementary 
teachers  and  for  elementary  principals  devoting  less  than  ono-half 
Iheir  time  to  supervision  and  administration  are  given  below. 


Salaries  of  elementary  teachers. 


Classes  of  districts. 

» 

' • ...  - . 

Minimum. 

Annual 

increment. 

Number  of 
increments. 

• 

District  of  first  class 

*1,M> 
1,000 
i.ooo 
• 100 

<100 

100 

100 

S 

\ ! 

• UsSMSMM  * 

District  of  second  class. 

. District  of  third  -‘it*  ' 

District  of  fourth  clast  t 

- » * - - - — - - 
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It  will  be  observed  that  these  schedules  provide  somewhat  higher 
salaries  for 'teachers  in  the  larger  centers  of  population,  and  that  the 
initial  or  basic  salary  is  increased  by  a.minimuro  annual  increment 
or  a prescribed  number  of  years  of  teaching  service.  Similar  sched- 
ules are  prescribed  for  high-school  teachers,  principals,  supervisory 
and  other  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervising  staffs.  The  pre- 
scribed salaries  and  increments  are  intended  as  minima,  local  school 
mithonties  being  permitted  to  allow  higher  pay,  and  where  existing 
schedules  provide  salaries  equal  to  or"/  in  excess  of  those  provided  by 
this  act,  these  schedules  may  remain  in  force.  The  annual  incre- 
ments are  applicable  only  where  the  “beneficiary”  remains  in  the 
service  of  the  same  school  district;  when  a teacher  enters  the  service 
of  a district  other  than  where  previously  employed,  the  point  of 
starting  m the  schedule' must  be  as  agreed  upon  with  the  proper 
. authoritles  of' the  ^strict  becoming  the  new  employer.  Thus  the 
* act  tends  to.  bring  about  longer  tenure  of  the  same  teaching  position 
or  in  the  same  employing  district. 

With  respect  to  quHifications  required  of  beneficiaries  the  act 
provides  that  only  where  the  qualifications  required  for  the  certifi- 
cate held  include  not  less  than  graduation  from  a Stall  normal 
school  or  equivalent  training,  or  where  the  certificate  is  a permanent 
license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  is  the  teacher  entitled  to  the  t 
benefits  of  the  salary  schedule.  Teachers  not  entitled  to  these  bene-  ‘ 
fits  must  be  paid  at  least  $75  per  month,  or.  in  the  case  of  the  holder 
Professional  certificate,”  $85  per  month.  After  SeptemW  1, 
1927,  all  persons  receiving  public-school  teachers’  certificates,  except 
emergency  certificates,  niust  have  the  qualifications  required  by  this  ’ 
act.  of  beneficiaries  of  the  salary  schedules.  Thus  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  act  will  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers’  qualifications. 

• Of  the  minimum  salaries  prescribed  for  the  teaching  and  super- 
visory  staffs,  except  those  of  part-time  and  night-school  teachers, 
the  state  is  to  pay  districts  which  comply  with  the  law  as  follows- 
Districts  of  the  first  class,  25  per  cent-;  districts  of  the  second  and. 
third  classes,  35^ per  cent;  fourth  class,  50  per  cent.  Where  a 
teacher  is  Jjigally  paid  less  than  the  salary  prescribed  in  the  act  a 
corresponding  per  cent  of  the  salary,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

By  means  of  these  provisions  for  State  aid  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  become,  as  the  funds  provided  for  in  the  act  are  made 
available  by  taxation  orappropriation,  a more  generous  contributor 
to  the  support  of  schools  within  its  limits,  and  thus  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  will  be  promoted. 

TEACHERS’  TENUfflE. 

“ Teachers’  tenure  laws,”  which  are  now  among  the  statutes  of 
several  States,  present,  some  difficulty  of  proper  enactment  and  ap- 
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plication.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  give  the  inefficient  or 
immoral  teacher  such  strength  of  tenure  that  he  can  not  by  reason- 
able means  be  separated  from  the  service;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  no  more  than  just  to 'give  the  efficient  teacher,  after 
a proper  period  of  probation,  such  tenure  as  will  relieve  him  of 
having  to  stand  annually  for  reelection.  There  is,  somewhere  be- 
tween hard  and  fast  tenure  and^annual  election,  a desired  mean; 
and  recently  enacted  laws  would  seem  to  be  trying  to  reach  this  by 
placing  oil  the  school  board,  after  the  probationary  period  is  past, 
the  burden  of  showing  cause  why  any  teacher  should  be  dismissed 
or  reduced. 

A Colorado  act  of  1921,  which  applies  to  the  city  school  districts  of 
Denver,  -Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo,  exemplifies  present-day 
legislation  on  This  subject.  The  first  section  of  this  act  is  brief  and 
may  be  quoted  in  full : 

Section  I,  Any  teacher  who  has  heretofore  been  or  shall  .hereafter  be  em- 
ployed as  a regularly  elected  teacher  for  three  consecutive  school  years  In  any 
first-class  school  district  having  20,000  or  more  Inhabitants,  and  shall  be  re- 
elected after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shnll,  without  further  election,  have  stable 
and  continuous  tenure  of  his  or  her  position  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 

Section  2 of  the  act  relates  to  the  method  of  dismissal  of  a de- 
linquent teacher.  It  provides  that  no  teacher  after  probation  sJiaH  be 
dismissed  or  reduced  in  salary  (except  in  case  of  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  teachers),  unless  charges  are  preferred  in  writing 
and  the  accused  is  given  opportunity  after  at  least  30  days’  notice  to 
be  heard  in  person  and  by  attorney  if  he  wishes.  It  is  provided,  how- 
ever, that  whenever  dismissal  is  recommended  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  by  the  principal  or  supervisor  having  immediate 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  it  may  be  effected  without  a hearing  by 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  school 
board.  But  in  such  a case  a statement  in  writing  of  the  cause  of  the 
board’s  action  must  be  furnished  the  accused,  and  a copy  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  district.  Evidence  given  at  hearings  must  be 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  which  may  be  administered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board. 

TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS. 

Two  States  in  1921  passed  acta  which  are  typical  of  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  current  enactments  under  this  head.  The  Minnesota 
Legislature  changed  the  names  of  “ six  educational  institutions  here- 
tofore designated  as  State  normal  schools  ’1  to  “ State  teachers’  col- 
leges,” and  the  normal-school  board  was  accordingly  changed  to  State 
teachers’  college  board.  The  six  institutions  thus*  redesignated  are 
located  at  Winona,  Mankato,  St.  Cloud,  Duluth,  Moorhead,  and 
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Bemidji.  The  board  is  authorized  to  award  appropriate  decrees  to 
persons  who  complete  the  prescribed  four-year  course.  Several  other 
• bites  have  in  very  recent  years  designated  as  “ teachers’  colleges  ” 
all  or  one  or  more  of  their  State  institutions  for  training  teachers. 

y act  of  1919,  West  Virginia  provided  for  normal  training 
courses  m public  high  schools  and  granted  State  aid  of  $400  to  each 
school  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
llns  aid  was  to  be  in  addition  to  “sums  allowed  for  classified  high- 
schwl  instruction,  and  was  granted  to  not  exceeding  10  schools  in 
the  State.  Chapter  15  of  the  acts  of  1921  amends  the  older  law  by 
allowing  aid  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  in  lieu  of  the  $400  and  increases 
to  20  the  number  of  schools  that  may  be  so  aided.  It  is  provided  in 
the  act  that  no  training  school  located  in  a county  in  which  there  is 
a State  normal  school  or  other  State  institution  maintaining  a normal 
course  shall  be  aided  by  the  State.  There  are  now  somewhat  more 
than  one-half  of  the  States  in  which  normal  training  is  maintained 
in  public  schools  of  secondary  grade.  Kentucky  by  act  of  1922  pro- 
vided for  this  kind  of  training- 

TEXTBOOKS. 

Since  the  change,  in  1917,  in  Arkansas  from  county  textbook  uni- 
formity to  State  uniformity,  there  has  been  no  radical  change  of  any 
State  s policy  with  respect  to  the  Uniform  use  of  textbooks  in  its 
public  schools.  With  respect  to  free  textbooks,  there  has  been  some 
tendency  toward  the  further  spread  of  free-book  provision.  Exclu- 
sive of  a few  States  providing  free  books  for  indigent  pupils  only, 
there  are  now  39  States  whose  laws  provide  for  furnishing  textbookB 
free  to  public-school  pupils,  oat  least  for  the  elementary  grades, 
ilu'se  laws  fall  into  three  general  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Those 
which  provide  that  books  be  furnished  at  State,  expense,  (2)  those 
requiring  local  school  authorities  to  furnish  free  books,  and"  (3) 
those  -which  merely  permit  local  authorities  to  take  such  action.  ' 
Five  States  are  of  the  first- class,  13.of  the  second,  and  20  of  the  third. 

Within  the  period  here  under  review  one  law  of  the  mandatory 
type  was  enacted.  This  was  in  Montana.  The  law  of  this  State 
requires  all  school  districts  to  purchase  books  and  furnish  them  free 
of  charge  to  public-school  pupils,  including  those  in  high  schools. 
District  trustees  are  required  to  submit  to  the  county  commissioners 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  books  needed  In  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  .commissioners  must  levy  taxes  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
county  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Parents  or 
guardians  may,  under  the  Montana  law,  buy  books  for  their  own 
children  or  wards.  - 
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THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Tlie  marked  tendency  in  this  country  to  raise  the  required  school 
term  to  nine  months  in  all  districts  where  such  a term  can  be  main- 
tained without  undue  burden  is  seen  in  a Michigan  act  of  1921. 
This  act  prescribes  a minimum  term  of  nine  months  for  all’ districts, 
excepting  any  that  may  have  an  assessed  valuation  less  than  $75,000. 
In  a district  with  less  than  $75,000  but  with  $30,000  or  more  the  term 
must  be  at  least  eight  months.  If  the  valuation  is  less  than  $30,000 
and  the  children  of  school  age  are  fewer  than  30,  only  seven  months 
are  required.  Any  district  which  fails  or  refuses  to  maintain  school 
according  to  requirement  forfeits  its  share  of  the  State  distributive 
school  fund.  This  act  also  grants  State  aid  of  $200  annually  to  any 
“primary  school  district”  maintaining  a one-room  school  nine 
months,  if  its  school-maintenance  tnx  for  a seven  months’  school  is 
$12  or  more  on  $1,000  of  valuation;  and  a special  appropriation  is 
made  to  provide  this  aid. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL. 

Here  is  a term  that  needs  better  definition.  Six  States  define  by 
statute  the  term  “consolidated  school”  or  “consolidated  district,” 
while  many  other  definitions  are  obtainable  from  such  official 
sources  as  educational  reports;  nnd  few,  if  any  of  these,  are  identi- 
cal. The  term,  howcvll,  is  generally  understood  in  its  principal 
aspects.  These  include  the  organization  of  a central  school  in  place 
of  two  or  more  one-room  or  other  small  schools,  the  extension  of 
the  district  over  a wider  area  in  order  to  make  available  and  bring 
together  at  one  center  a sufficiently  large  group  of  pupils  to  permit 
suitable  gradation  and  instruction,  and  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate school  plant  and  of  means  of  transportation  to  and  from 
school. 

An  Iowa  act  of  1921  repeals  that  State’s  older  law  on  the  sub- 
ject and  substitutes  several  new  paragraphs.  This  act  does  not 
especially  define  a consolidated  school  but  provides  that. “consoli- 
dated-school corporations  containing  an  area  of  not  less  than  16 
Government  sections  of  contiguous  territory  in  one  or  more  coun- 
ties may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a central 
school.”  The  procedure  in  effecting  such  an  organization  is  by 
presenting  to  the  county  superintendent  a petition  of  one-third  of 
the  voters  of  the  proposed  consolidated  district;  filing  of  objections, 
if  any,  with  the  superintendent  and  his  decision  thereon;  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  county  board  of  education ; and  a vote  on  the  ques- 
tion by  the  qualified  voters.  A majority  vote  in  the  proposed  dis- 
trict as  a whole  is  necessary  to  decide  the  issue,  but  when  ijt  is 
proposed  to  include  a district  containing  a town  or  village  of  1 200 
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inhabitants  or  more  or  a school  corporation  comprising  10  sections 
of  land  and  maintaining  a Antral  school,  such  a district  or  cor- 
poration may  vote  separately.  It  is  provided  in  the  act  that  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  organization  of  a consolidated  district  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  county.  Taxation  is  regu- 
lated by  the  existing  school-tax  laws,  apd  a site  and  buildings 
Tnay  be  provided  either  by  taxes  or  by  bond  issue.  Transportation 
must  be  provided  for  pupils,  but  the  school  board  is  not  required 
to  have  the  vehicle  leave  the  public  highway.  Under  the  Iowa 
law  annual  State  aid  is  granted  to  a consolidated  sfhool  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  follows:  For 
a two-room  building,  $200;  three-room  building,  $500;  four  rooms 
or  more,  $750. 

Though  some  authorities  would  doubtless  urge  that  a larger  pro- 
portion of  State  aid  be  allowed  the  consolidated  school,  the  Iowa 
act  of  1921  exemplifies  some  of  the  better  tendenfies*  in  present-day 
legislation  on  this  subject.  One  marked  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
provision  that  the  proposed  district  vote  as  a whole  on  the  issue. 
The  earlier  laws  of  some  of  the  States  permitted  a single  original 
district  to  defeat  by  a mere  majority  a proposed  consolidation,  even 
though  a large  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  proposed  consolidated 
district  as  a whole  were  favorable.  Another  present-day  tendency 
is  toward  effecting  any  single  consolidation  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
terests of  neighboring  communities.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
unless  proper  foresight  is  exercised,  a few  favored  communities  in  a 
county  may  effect  consolidations  in  such  fashion  as  to  leave  other 
parts  of  the  county  practically  impossible  of  improvement  by  means 
of  enlarged  central  schools.  Under  the  Iowa  act  the  county  board 
of  education  is  made  the  final  authority  in  fixing  the  boundaries 
of  proposed  consolidated  districts,  and  this  board  may  prevent  un- 
wise district  boundary  arrangements. 


THE  PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

A Massachusetts  act  of  1921  is  typical  of  the  better  class  of  laws 
providing  for  the  physical  examination  of  public-school  pupils.  It 
requires  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  to  appoint  one  or 
more  school  physicians  and  nurses,  to  assign  them  to  the  public 
schools,  and  to  provide  them  with  all  proper  facilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  act  provides,  however,  that  such 
appointment  and  assignment  to  duty  shall  be  made  by  the  board 
of  health  in  any  city  where  this  board  is  already  providing  medical 
.Inspection  as  contemplated  in  the  school  law.  A second  exemption 
is  "made  in  the  case  of  a town  constituting  part  of  a superintendency 
union  which  employs  medical  exports  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ^tate 
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department  of  education.  The  Massachusetts  law  contemplates 
physical  examination  both  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  ex- 
cluding communicable  diseases  and  in  order  to  detect  other  ail- 
ments and  defects  for  possible  treatment  and  cure. 

A class  of  legislation  to  which  lessons  learned  from  the  World 
War  gave  decided  impetus  was  the  provision  for  physical  education 
in  the  schools.  Many  of  these  provisions  are  mandatory  in  char- 
acter— that  is,  they  require  the  school  authorities  to  provide  physical 
training— and  others  are  merely  permissive.  Under  a Connecticut 
act  of  1921  “ there  shall  be  established  and  made  a part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  a course  in  health 
instruction  and  physical  education.”  The  course  must  be  adapted  to 
the  pupils  of  the  several  grades  and  “shall  include  exercises,  calis- 
thenics, formation  drills,  instruction  im_personal  and  community 
health,  and  safety,  and  in  preventing  and  correcting  bodily  deficiency.” 
The  act  directs  that  this  course  be  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  who  may  employ  experts  to  assist  in  the 
preparation,  and  when  approved  by  the  State  board  the  course  so 
■prepared  must  be  used  in  the  schools.  All  public-school  pupils 
except  those  in  kindergartens  are  required  to  take  the  course,  which 
in  measure  of  time  must  aggregate  at  least  fy  hours  a week.  Four- 
fifths  of  this  time  must  be  devoted  to  physical  education  and  one-fifth 
to  the  teaching  of  health. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 

If  one  may  judge  from  requests  received  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  information  and  advice  relative  to  moral  education  in  the 
public  schools,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  increased  interest  in 
this  subject;  and  the  enactment  of  several  State  laws  designed  to 
promote  moral  instruction  has  also  shown  this  interest. 

The  most  recent  act  relating  to  moral  education  was  that  of  Mis- 
sissippi, approved  March  7,  1922.'  This  act  directs  the  Stat$  board 
of  education  to  “prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  a suitable  course 
of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  morality  -and  good  manners,”  pro- 
vides that  this  course  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools,  and  makes 
it  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  carried  out.  It  is  provided  that  the  course  may 
be  graded  and  may  be  formulated  with  the  idea  that  a certain 
amount  of  time  will  be  devoted  to  it.  A proviso  is  added  to  the 
effect  that  no  “ doctrinal  nor  sectarian  teaching  shall  be  permitted 
in  any  public  school,”  and  that  any  pupil  may  be  excused  from  the 
course  on  written  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  Mississippi  act  presents  several  features  in  .the  introduction 
into  the  public-school  curricula  6i  what  are  often  called  “special 
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subjects.”  The  first  of  these  features  is  that  it  embodies  little  detail 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  course; 'it  merely  directs  that  a course  be 
prepared,  fixes  one  or  two  limitations,  and  then  leaves  the  State  board 
to  work  out  the  details  administratively.  This  procedure  is  in  accord 
with  the  approved  practice  in  other  States.  A second  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  Mississippi  act  is  that  it  prescribes  no  specific  time  to 
be  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  thus  it  avoids  a danger  seen  in  some 
other  State  laws  relating  to  special  subjects.  This  danger  is  th'at 
special-subject  requirements  with  minimum  time  limits  specified  may 
be  written  into  statutes  to  such  extent  that  too  much  of  the  total 
weekly  instruction  period  will  be  thus  whittled  away.  It  is  better 
that  legislators  leave  to  the  proper  school  authorities  the  matter  of 
adjusting  the  desired  new  subject  in  the  course  of  study.  Another 
example  of  statutes  omitting  time  limits  is  a 1921  act  of  California 
which  provides  for  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  the  causes  and 
dangers  of  fires  and  means  of  fire  prevention.  This  act  directs  school 
authorities  to  provide  such  a course  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  each 
public-school  teacher  to  devote  “ a reasonable  time  in  each  month  ” to 
instruction  in  the  subject.  In  contrast  with  the  principle  of  adminis- 
tration followed  in  the  California  and  Mississippi  acts,  an  act  of  an- 
other State  requires  that  at  least  30  minutes  each  week  be  devoted  to 
instruction  in  kindness  to  animals. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

As  early  as  1919  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  illiterates  and  non-English-speaking  persons 
o\er  16  years  of  age.  This  act  authorized  the  8tate  commissioner  of  ^ 
education  to  divide  the  State  into  zones  and  to  appoint  directors, 
teachers,  and  other  necessary  employees.  It  also  authorized  any  cityj 
county,  or  town  to  appropniate  money  for  such  instruction.  By  1920 
the  movement  for  Americanization  had  gained  momentum  and  two 
acts  were  passed  on  the  subject  in  this  State.  One  of  these  authorized 
the  commissioner  of  education  to  provide  courses  for  foreign-born 
and  native  persons  over  16  and  directed  that  these  courses  include 
English,  history,  civics,  and  other  subjects  promoting  good  citizen- 
ship; the  other  act  directed  the  commissioner  to  provide  in  the  normal 
schools  courses  for  training  teachers  of  Americanization  subjects. 

An  act  of  1921,  which  comes  within  th^  period  under  review  here, 
repeals  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1919,  authorizing  the  commis-’ 
sioner  to  divide  the  State  into  zones,  and  permits  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  district  trustees  (as  well  as  the  State  commissioner)  to 
establish  and  maintain  “courses  of  instruction  or  study  and  schools 
in  connection  with  factories,  places  of  employment,  or  in  such  other 
places  as  he  or  they  may  deem  advisable’1  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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* riding  instruction  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age.  This  act  au- 
thorizes the  apportionment  of  State  funds  to  teachers  in  these  courses 
\ as  to  the  regular  public-school  teachers.  State  appropriations  are 
; made  for  Americanization. 

An  older  act  of  the  New  York  legislature,  passed  in  1918,  requires 
minors  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  do  not  possess  the  ability 
to  read,  speak,  and  write  the  English  language  which  is  required 
for  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  schools  to  attend  a 
day  or  evening  school.  In  this  State  the  regular  compulsory  at- 
tendance law'  applies  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  unless  in  lawful 
employment  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  employed  children 
between  these  ages  must  attend  continuation  school.  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  New  York  State  has  several  laws  designed  to  remove 
illiteracy  or  Americanize  the  foreign  born,  nnd  these  woQld  seem 
to  be  of  such  character  as  to  prove  reasonably  effective. 

4 

KINDERGARTENS.  9 

A Wisconsin  act  of  19*21  is  selected  for  notice  here.  It  provides 
that  the  school  board  of  any  school  district,  other  than  a union 
high-schpol  district,  shall  establish  and  maintain  a kindergarten  in 
charge  of  a legally  qualified  teacher  when  petitioned  so  to  do  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children  between  the  ages  of 
4 and  6 years.  In  case  the  district  maintains  two  or  more  school 
buildings,  the  petitioners  must  reside  within  1 mile  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  kindergarten.  The  act  de- 
clares that  when  a kindergarten  is  established,  it  shall  be  a part  of 
the  common-school  system  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  supported  by 
ta*&tion  as  other  schools  arc  supported.  Under  .existing  Wisconsin 
law,  the  lower  limit  of  the  legal  school  age  is  4 years;  the  kinder- 
garten is  therefore  on  equal  footing  with  other  public  schools, 
subject, -of  course,  to  the  legal  provision  Elating  to  petitions.  The 
type  of  law  to  which  the  new  Wisconsin  apt  belongs  is  widely  known 
as  the  “mandatory-on-petition”  type,  and  is  urged  by  many  as  suit- 

♦ able  for  present-day  conditions  in  the  average  State.  Other  nian- 
datory-on-petition  laws  are  found  in  Arizona,  California,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  Texas. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 

By  act  of  June  2,  1920,  Congress  provide<Tfor  the  “promotion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  other- 
wise and  their  return  to  civil  employment.”  This  act  followed  the 
same  lines  in  general  as  the  Smith-Hughes  act  providing  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education  in  that  it  provided  for  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  required  the  Status 
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Share  tJ?De^tS  a®ent  to  its  Provisions  and  match 
he  Federal  moneys  dollar  for  dollar,  and  outlined  a plan  of  adminis- 
tration similar  to  that  provided  for  vocational  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922,  34  of  the  States 
had  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act.  These  States  were 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Xowa  Kentuclcy,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sy  vaniii,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

suln-L1111?*018  iS  a rePresentative  State  enactment  on  the 

tbl  S 1 i aCC!P  ! prOV1S,0nS  0f  the  Fe<lei'al  act  and  designates 
the  State  board  of  vocational  education  as  the  board  for  oarrying 

out  its  provisions.  The  Illinois  act  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  State 

board  as  follows:  (a)  To  cooperate  with  the  Federal  board,  (b)  to 

wi^if  Sm  C°UTS’  (0  40  f°rmulate  a PIan  of  cooperation 
with  the  State  industrial  commission,  (<f)  to  make  and  submit  re- 

qui red  reports  and  plans,  and  (e)  to  report  annually  to  the  governor. 

I he  State  board  is  authorized  to  appoint  needed  technical  and  cleri- 
cal assistants  and  to  accept  gifts  and  donations.  A biennial  appro- 
priation of  $125,000  is  mad and  the  State  treasurer  is  designated 
custodian  of  funds.  . b 

PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  of  Nebraska,  as  amended  by  chapter  53  of  the  acts  of  1921 
embodies  some  noteworthy  features  relating  to  private  and  parochial 
schools.  11ns  act  includes  the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  the  * 
btate,  and  the  regulation  of  schools  other  than  public  is  related  to 
compulsory  attendance.  The  act  contains  three  requirements  which 
would  seem  to  exemplify  present-day  tendency  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  private-school  instruction.  These  requirements  are 
(1)/  that  persons  in  charge  of  such  schools  submit  to  the  public- 
school  authorities  reports  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  (2)  that 
teachers  ir  ese  schools  be  holders  of  certificates  as  required  of  v 
public-school  teachers,  and  (3)  that  these  schools  be  inspected  by  the 
proper  public  ju^horities.  Under  the  act,  reports  must  be  made  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  in  case  of  a metropolitan 
city  or  city  of  the  first  class,  to  the  city  superintendent.  With  respect 
to  certification,  the  act  provides  that  the  teacher  in  a private,  denomi-  ' 
national,  or  parochial  school  must  hold  a “ certificate  entitling  such  , 
. teacher „t°  teach  corresponding  courses  or  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  Inspection  is  made  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent, 
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viding  instruction  for  persons  over  16  years  of  age.  This  act  au- 
I thorizes  the  apportionment  of  State  funds  to  teachers  in  these  courses 
as  to  the  regular  public-school  teachers.  State  appropriations  are 
made  for  Americanization. 

An  older  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  passed  in  1918,  requires 
minors  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  do  rot  possess  the  ability 
to  read,  speak,  and  write  the  English  language  which  is  required 
for  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public  schools  to  attend  a 
day  or  evening  school.  In  this  State  the  regular  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  applies  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  16,  unless  in  lawful 
employment  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  employed  children 
between  these  ages  must  attend  continuation  school.  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  New  York  State  has  several  laws  designed  to  remove 
illiteracy  or  Americanize  the  foreignebom**and  these  would  seem 
to  be  of  such  character  as  to  prove  reasonably  effective. 

KINDERGARTENS.  f 

A Wisconsin  act  of  1921  is  selected  for  notice  here.  It  provides 
that  the  school  board  of  any  school  district,  other  than  a union 
high-school  district,  shall  establish  and  maintains  kindergarten  in 
charge  of  a legally  qualified  teacher  when  petitioned  so  to  do  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children  between  the  ages  of 
4 and  6 years.  In  case  the  district  maintains  two  or  more  school 
buildings,  the  petitioners  must  reside  within  1 mile  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  kindergarten.  The  net'  de- 
clares that  when  a kindergarten  is  established,  it  shall  be  a part  of 
the  common-school  system  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  supported  by 
taxation  as  other  schools  are  supported.  Under  existing  Wisconsin 
law,  the  lower  limit  of  the  legal  school  age  is  4 years;  the  kinder- 
garten is  therefore  on  bqual  footing  with  other  public  Schools, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  legal  provision  relating  to  petitions.  Tho 
type  of  law  to  which  the  new  Wisconsin  act  belongs  is  widely  known 
as  the  “ mandatory-on-petition  ” type,  and  is  urged  by  many  as  suit- 
able for  present-day  conditions  in  the  average  State.  Other  man- 
datory-on-petition laws  are  founa  in  Arizona,  California*  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 

By  act  of  June  2,  1920,  Congress  provided  for  the  “ promotion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  other- 
wise and  their  return  to  civil  employment.”  This  act  followed  the 
same  lines  in  general  as  the  Smith -Hughes  act  providing  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education  in  that  it  provided  for  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States*  required  the  States 
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Z7]7  tor  Share  itS.  ^nefitS  10  assen^  to  its  provisions  and  match 
he  P ederar  m°neys  dolian  for  dollar,  and  outlined  a plan  of  adminis- 
tration similar  to  that  provided  for  vocational  education. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  34  of  the  States 
had  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act.  These  States  were 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California.  Georgia;  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa  Kentuclcy,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Penn 
s>hania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  b 

JrJ^T9  aCt  °f  J921  is  a representative  State  enactment  on  the 
subject  It  accepts  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  act  and  designates 
tho  State  board  of  vocational  education  as  the  board  for  carrying 
ou  its  provisions.  The  Illinois  act  prescribes  the  duties  of  til  State 
board  as  follows:  (a)  To  cooperate  with  the  Federal  board,  (b)  to 
prescribe  necessary  courses,  (c)  to  formulate  a plan  of  cooperation 
with  the  State  industrial  commission,  {d)  to  make  and  submit  re- 
quired  reports  and  plans,  and  (e)  to  report  annually  to  the  governor. 

, Sta^  ^ard  ,1S  aphorized  to  appoint  needed  technical  and  cleri- 
cal  assistants  and  to  accept  gifts  and  donation^.  A biennial  appro- 
priation of  $125,000  is  made,  and  the  State  treasurer  is  designated 
custodian  of  funds.  u 

1 

PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  of  Nebraska,  as  amended  by  chapter  53  of  the  acts  of  1921 
embodies  some  noteworthy  features  relating  to  private  and  parochial 
schools.  Hus  act  includes  the  compulsory  attendance  law  of  the 
btate,  and  the  regulation  of  schools  other  than  public  is  related  to 
compulsory  attendance.  The  act  contains  three  requirements  which 
would  seem  to  exemplify  present-day  tendency  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  private-school  instruction.  These  requirements  are,’ 

' “at  Persons  in  charge  of  such  schools  submit  to  the  public- 
school  authorities  reports  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  (2)  that 
teachers  in  these  schools  be  holders  of  certificates  as  required  of 
public-school  teachers,  and  (3)  that  these  schools  b&  inspected  by  the 
proper  public  authorities.  Under  the  act,  reports  must  be1  made  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  or  in  case  of  a metropolitan 
city  or  city  ofthe  first  class,  to  the  city  superintendent.  With  respect 
to  certification,  the  act  provides  that  the  teacher  in  a private,  denomi- 
national, or  parochial  school  must  hold  a “certificate  entitling  such 
teacher  to  teach  corresponding  courses  or  classes  in  the  public 
schools.  Inspection  is  rfftde  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent, 
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as  the  case  requires,  and  the  State  superintendent  is  directed  to  re- 
quire these  local  officers  to  make  inspection  at  least  twice  each  ycftr. 
In  case  the  private-school  authorities  fail  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  no  teacher  can  be  lawfully  licensed  to  teach 
in  the  school,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  therein  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  public-school  attendance.  These  provisions  would 
seem  to  afford  all  the  regulation  necessary  to  bring  private-school 
instruction  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  State,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  to  such  a school  a measure  of  freedom  of  action  consistent 
with  American  free  institutions.  It  may  be  recalled  here  that  the 
Ohio  compulsory  attendance  law  does  not  go  so  much  -into  detail  as 
the  Nebraska  law  in  the  regulation  of  the  private  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  Michigan  and  Alabama  have  made  detailed  require- 
ments similar  to  those  of  Nebraska. 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING. 

That  a State  tax  should  be  levied  especially  for  the  support  of  State 
educational  institutions  is  urged  by  many  students  of  college  and 
university  administration,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  tendency 
toward  the  passage  of  laws  providing  special  taxes  for  this ‘purpose. 
The  State  of  Washington,  by  act  of  1921,  provided  mill-tax  fates  for 
the  support  of  several  of  its  educational  institutions,  as  follows:  For 
the  university,  1.1  mills;  State  college  (agricultural),  0.67  mill; 
Bellingham  Normal  School,  0.2  mill;  Cheney  Normal  School,  0.159 
mill;  FHensburg  Normal  School,  0.12  mill.  The  rates  fixed  in  this 
act  represent  increases  over  those  provided  for  in  an  older  law.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  “ joint  board  of  higher  curricula”  to  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  of  1925  any  changes  in  these  rates  which  it 
may  deem  necessary.  Fourteen  States  now  provide  for  all  or  a part 
of  the  maintenance  of  their  State  educational  institutions  by  means 
of  a mill-tax  levy. 

Another  Washington  act  of  1921  relates  to  admission  to  the  State 
university.  It  provides  that  “the  University  of  Washington  shall 
begin  its  courses  of  study  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ?t  the  points 
where  the  same  are  completed  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State, 
as  far  as  practicable.”  The  act  provides  that  no  student  with  quali- 
fications less  than  graduation  from  a four-year  accredited  high 
school  shall  be  admitted  to  the  university,  except  that  persons  over 
21  years  of  age  and  tho$e  registering  in  extension  work,  short  courses, 
and  summer  sessions  may  be  admitted.  Admission  is  upon  examina- 
tion or  upon  certificate  from  a public  high  school  or  other  educational 
institution,  whose  course  of  study  is  approved  by  the  university  au- 
thorities. ' 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLKGE8. 

SJ'™  TJtah  ®?ts  represent  efforts  to  correlate  the  work  of 

lines c ursoslo  r " ."fr!r,lIt“rnl  col,e«ea-  <>ne.of  these  acts  out- 
lines courses  to  be  provided  at  the  ngriculturul  college,  and  the  other 

( ourses  at  the  university  The  act  roliHnrr  * <1  t • • 1 

directs  that  1 np:  to  *he  /°rmer  institution 

' " V1"1  ,ts  c,lmnill»  comprise  agriculture,  horticulture  forestry 

animal  industry,  veterinary  science,  domestic  science  and  art  elemeX’ 
•ary  commerce,  elementary  surveying,  instruction  in  irrigattnTr 

It'cfXsicnTanT’  wi‘n“’  history,. language,  mathe- 

yiil  ’ "i  ' nn  n!ltl"i'1  science,  mechanic  arts,  and  pedaeoev 
n itli  special  reference  to  industry.  The  college  is  not  permitted  to 
oiler  courses  liberal  arts  or  the  professions  of  law,  medile  and 
engineering  except  agricultun*  engineering.  It  maycTferno 
1 ,n  efil,(’ati<)n  or  pedagogy. 

,ehlt>ng  to  the  university  declares  this  institution  to  be 
highest  branch  of  the  system  of  public  education,”  and  directs 
that  its  courses  he  arranged  as  far  as  practicable  to  supplement  the 
nistiuctinn  in  the  subordinate  brandies,  “with  a vnJtti  afford^ 
thorough  education  to  students  of  both  sexes  in  the  arts,  sciences 
iteiature,  and  the  civil  professions,  including  engineering”  The 
university,  however,  must  not  include  in  its  courses  agriculture  except 
ementury  agriculture  in  the  normal  course,  horticulture 
industry,  veterinary  science,  or.  instruction  in  irrigation  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  No  degree  in  domestic  science  and  art  ma/be 
awarded  by  the  university.  y De 
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E'TanU'mUOn  BlMr'r-  New  En^‘ld  Allege  Entrance  Ceruikata  Board- 
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Maryland  vra T u ^ss,xiatio"  of  ColleP<V  »"d  Preparatory  Schools  of  tbe  Middle  Rutland 
r!^  i,!  . Ami  i nan  Bar^Asstx-uuoii-AssociaHauof  American  Law  School*- Association  of  American 

AimTioaii  ou.icil  on  Education— National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  ('oIIpphk snH 
becondao-  Schoo.s-American  Aviation  of  University  Profe^-Na. 
iDRtmlat.onfor  the  Advamementof  Teaching-Studies  in  college  entrance 

Inn.  < f l"  """  COllCf:0  a,ld  "niversi,y  students— The  residence  of  university  and  coUege  stu- 
denl'T-salanes  at  Mate  institutions  of  higher  loarn.ng-The  r<*t  orhigher  eduction  -The  Pn^l , 
Ueliabilitation  of  United  States  World  War  voterans-Tho  Wve 

ve'iirvni?Vr,Ue',t_^  °nferen,'e  *Nc«ro®,1,u^Lio,‘— of  International  Educalion-AmeriMn'uJ 

~ ^ 

- THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  June,  1021,  was  IS, 223,  as  against  15,266  the 
previous  June.  The  secretary’s  report  states  that  1,724  schools  sent 
candidates  to  the  board’s  examinations  in  1921.  Of  these,  918  were 
public  schools  and  S06  private  schools,  f*pm  which  there  were  6,669 
and  10,946  candidates,  respectively.  In  addition  there  were  608 
candidates  who  were  either  conditioned  college  students,  or  prepared 
by  private  tutors,  or  self-prepared, v or  who  neglected  to  give  the 
information  called  for  by  the  board’s  form  of  application  for  ex  ami  n a- 


he  secretary’s  report  also  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  2,202  in  the  number  of  boys  and  of  755  in  the 
number  of  girls  who  to.ok  the  board’s  examination.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  number  of  boys  from  the  private  schools  there  was 
an  mcrease  of  1,761,  and  from  the'  public  schools  an  increase  of 
51 J;  and  that  in  the  number  of  girls  from  the  private  schools  there 
was  an  increase  of  508  and  from  the  public  schools  an  increase  of  199. 

hho  new  comprehensive  examination  plan  is  increasing ‘in 
popularity.  The  number  of  candidates  seeking  admission  by^this 
p4n  increased  from  2,519  in  1920  to  2,713  in  1921.  Twenty-eight 
colleges  and  universities  were  designated  by  candidates  for  admission 
under  the  new  plan.  Young  women  particularly  prefer  to  take  the1 
comprehensive  examination,  as  seems  clear  from  the  number  who 
took  the  new-plan  examinations  for  admission  to,  the  following 
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higher  institutions:  Wellesley,  501;  Smith,  400;  Harvard,  460; 
Vassar,  324;  Mount  Holyoke,  257;  Yale,  270;  Princeton,  181;  Kad- 
cliffe,  71;  Barnard,  63;  Wells,  19. 

In  the  list  of  subjects  which  new-plan  candidates  elect  for  examina- 
tion, English,  mathematics,  French,  and  Latin' are  the  most  popular. 
History,  chemistry,  physics,  mid  Spanish  follow  in  the  order  named. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATE  BOARD. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  states  that  the  total  number  of  schools  which  iu 
1920-21  had  the  certificate  privilege  from  the  board  was  .579,  of 
which  98  had  the  specimen  certificate  privilege.  Of  these1; 347  (about 
60  per  cent,  the  same  per  cent  as  last  year)  sent  one  or  more  pupils 
on  certificate  to  tlio  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  33  schools  on  the  trial  list,  and  4.53 
on  the  fully  approved  list,  making  a total  of  480.  To  these  may  bo  . 
added  112  schools  that  havo  the  right  of  sending  specimen  stu^nts  - 
on  certificate,  making  a grand  total  of  598  schools  that  havo  the 
certificate  privilege  from  the  board  for  the  year  1921. 

The  following  institutions  compose  the  membership  of  the  Now. 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Amherst  College,  Bates 
College,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  College,  Brown  University, 
Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Middlebury 
College,  Tufts  College,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Williams  College. 

THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  1921  the  secretary  reports  133  accredited 
colleges  and  universities.  Three  of'these  institutions  were  added 
during  1920  and  five  in  1921,  after  having  been  inspected  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  association.  In  addition  to  these  institutions  the 
association  has  accredited  43  institutions  primarily  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  20  junior  colleges.  The  number  of  accredited 
secondary  schools  was  1,372. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  reported  for  1921  a membership  of  53  universities  and  colleges 
and  63  secondary  schools,  Besides  these  there  were  21  individual 
members.  The  association  has  approved  50  colleges  and  universities 
and  557  secondary  schools.  In  1921  the  association  revised  its 
standards  by  adopting  a large  part  of  the  standards  recommended 
by  th^  eommittee  on  standards  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
- - - . ► 
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association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 

- MIDDLE  STATES  AND  MARYLAND. 

l,h°f  T'‘lnr  in  th"  ‘Wiali,>n  nf  and  Preparatory 

be  ools  of  the  Mi anil  Maryland  in  November,  1921  59 

colleges  were  approved  as  meeting  the  standards  for  eolleges  of  arts 

ealle  I TTh*  f11 ‘.’p. ie<l  b-V  the  nssocinli,ln  >"  1»I».  Attention  was 
railed  to  the  fart  that, certain  other  colleges  "can  not  at  present  bo 

placed  upon  he  approved  list,  because  they  do  not  fully  meet  the 
definition  and  standards,  hut  they  nevertheless  approximate  them, 
or  have  recently  made  marked  progress  toward  meeting  them.” 
Eleven  institutions  were  cited  un  failing  in  this  group. 

1 he  association  voted  at.  its  meeting  in  1920  to  establish  a commis- 
sionon , second,,, -v  schools,  the  duties  of  which  should  he  (1)  to  prepare 
set  of  standards  for  first-grade  secondary  schools  and  to  recommend 
modifications  of  those  standards  from  time  to  time,  and  (2)  to  prepare 
and  adopt  one  or  more  lists  of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
sets  of  standards.  The  commission  has  not  yet  been  formed*. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  question  of  requiring  higher  standards  for  admission  to  tile  bar 
has  been  considered  by  the  American  Bar  Association  upon  a number 
of  occasions  In  IBIS  the  association  "approved  the  action  taken 

' ' "V"7  srhno,s  ln  requiring  two  years  of  a college  course 

as  a condition  of  admission  to  their  courses  of  study,”  and  "expressed 
the  conviction  that  this  should  be  the  minimum  requirementTrecog- 
mzed  by  law  schools  of  the  first  class.”  8 

At  its  animal  meeting  in  1921  the  association  at  the  mgent  solicit.- 
inn  of  its  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  A^asion  to  the  Bar 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

The  American  Bar  Av  iation  i«  of  tho  opinion  that  every  candidate  for  admimion 
«£££££*  °Vh,0n,'°  °f  ^dnftti°n  1 ,aW  ^ with  the 

2 ]]  8l,,a!!  req"ire  “ a ro“dition  of  admission  at  least  two  yean,1  study  in  a college 
2 It  Hi, all  require  it*  student*  to  punmo  a course  of  three  years’  duration  if  thS 
e\ ote  substantially  all  of  their  working  time  to  their  studies,  and  a longer  couree  ' n 

SSi?"  °*  *"*  -r  * - **  working  ' 

3.  It  shall  provide  an  adequate  library  available  for  the  use  of  students 

4.  It  shall  have  among  its  teachers  a sulIieiauA-aumlter  giving  their  entire  time  to 
^ve  school  to  insure  actual  personal  acquaintance  and  influence  with  the  whole  student 

At  the  same  time  the  association  directed  the  Council  on  Leefe] 
Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar  from  time  to  time  to  publLh 
the  names  of  those  law  schools  which  comply  with  the  above  standards 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  students  and  others.  The  president  of 
the  association  and  council  were  directed  to  cooperate  with  State  and  * 
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local  bar  associations  and  with  the  constituted  authorities  in  the 
several  States  to  se'curc  the  adoption  of  these  standards  as  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  bar.  Finally,  the  council  was  requested 
to  call  a national  conference  of  representatives  from  State  and  local 
bar  associations  to  consider  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association 
and  to  devise  means  of  putting  them  into  effect. 

At  the  conference  which  was  held  in  Washington  February.  23-24, 
1922,  there  were  delegates  from  bar  associations  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  as  well  as  a large  number  of  representatives  from  the  leading 
law  schools  of  the  country.  Elihu  Root,  as  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  tho  Bar,  presented  the  resolu- 
tions which  the  bar  association  had  adopted  the  previous  year  ami 
urged  the  conference  to  approve  them. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  Mr.  Root  called  attention  eloquently 
to  a number  of  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  bar,  including  the  saeriflfee 
of  clients’  interests,  increased  court  expenses,  and  continual  trial 
\ delays.  At  the  same  time  lie  made  it  clear  that  the  increasing  mass 
l of  statute  law  and  court  decisions  now  require  “not  less,  hut  more 
\ i ability;  not  less,  but  more  learning;  not  less,  but  more  intellectual 
v training  in  order  to  ml  vise  uu  honest  man  as  to  what  his  rights  are 
' and  in  order  to  get  his  rights  for  him.”  Finally,  he  poiuted  out  that 
the  increasingly  complex  social  and  economic  legal  questions  growing 
»uf  of  modem  industry,  transportation,  capital,  and  labor  demand  a 
Jareful  selection  of  the  fit  from  the  unfit  for  service  at  the  bar.  Such  a 
process,  he  maintained,  can  he  attained  through  a requirement  that 
students  spend  two  years  in  college,  before  entering  a law  school. 

fter  further  discussion  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  others,  the 
standards  of  the  bar  association  were  approved  and  the  conference 
adOp\eda  resolution  authorizing  1 he  creation  of  an  advisory  committee 
^eiluoution  which  should  cooperate  with  the.  American  Bar 
Association  in  the  promotion  of  standards  of  legal  education  and 
admissions  to  the  bar. 

The  effect  of  the  action  taken  by  tho  bar  association  and  its  sanction 
by  the  subsequent  conference  is  likely  to  have  marked  effect  on  legal 
education. \ The  publishing  of  the  list  of  law  schools  which  meet  the 
association’s  standards  and  the  campaign  which  the  association  is 
conducting  for  the  adoption  of  these  standards  remind  one  of  similar 
efforts  which  for  many  years  *the  American  Medical  Association 
has  made  with  such  marked  effect  on  medical  education.  If  the 
.standards  of  the  bar  association  become  effective,  there  is  every 
teason  to  predict  that  the  number  of  students  who  gain  admission 
to  the  bar  may  fall  off  somewhat,  but  the  ability  and  character  of  those 
who  db  enter  the  legal  profession  will  doubtless  be  of  a higher  order. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

'i'liis  association,  organized  in  1 000,  has  from  time  to  time  empha- 
r l '°,  r**”*  °f  W“WW>i'**  for  law  schools.  Id 

Cl:  «';S  T’K'mrd  "liS  funCtion  P~P«riy  to  the 

the  A ; A?T  1,1,1  s,'"le  id>'“  of  the  slandurds  wllieh 

he  O^T  I t ,t  AmerKan  Law  Sch°"'s  '-OK-rds  as  desirAle  may 
trnhm  l f.,on'-  he  re<)Tomen,s  wl,i,h  m in'P»sed  on  tJk  insth 
;i::;  ',fl°nS,nS  to  «*  ''^intion.  The  requirements  are  as 

for,!?,  !«  “"'*«»  work  “ "'eh  work  os  would  ,1.^  H 

^ ll,t:  - ri,,r .«« i«  the  ^ „t  Uhm»  m 0( 

i»  loea,  C™  ’*"'1  “nive,8Uio"  in  "'e  S,a,e  where  ,he  law  achool 

> a*  given  a ,red(l  value  ol  three- four,  |,s  of  that  of  day  elnairoon,  instmclion  l„,( 

Sti"  V "*nd“r<l  - *«•  *»  eorrnaponding  jJS 

o-thll^r ^^■•dihoa.a,  apea  a, lainment  ot  a *™de 
L It  shall  own  a library  of  not  loss  than  b.rxx)  voluiu.-s 

...  “h'^1  ,h,w  "'‘o  <'»vo.n  -„.-ua,-,.iaM.v ... 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

p^-  L-  Ke»y,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
f-  eges,  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  organization  and  the  institutions  in  which  that  association  is 
particularly  interested : awon.“ 

ulumnnh^A*  tW?  y!Car0  !he  com,,<i,88ion  Oi^tlie  reorganization  of  the  college  curric- 
ulum of  the  Ablation  of  American  Colleges  has  making  an  intend  *3y 
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of  the  materials  of  the  college  curriculum  sincv  the  World  War,  and  the  tendencies  in 
the  emphasis  given  to  these  materials.  The  study  has  extended  to  1(H)  colleges  or 
more. 

Four  general  conclusions  have  lxjen  reached  : That  the  American  college  curric- 
ulum is  l*ecoming  simplified,  humanized,  individualized.  It  is  nut  becoming  vnea- 
tionalized.  . 

The  simplification  showB  itself  in  several  ways,  The  reduction  of  j 'adding  in  depart- 
mental announcement  has  gone  so  far  with  some  colleges  that  they  are  actually  teach- 
ing in  & given  year  from  90  to  99  ]>er  cent,  of  the  courses  announced  in  the  catalogues. 
The  number  of  departments  in  which  a student  may  major  is  relatively  small,  some 
times  in  standard  colleges  going  as  low  as  nine  or  even  seven.  These  results,  further- 
more, have  not  been  secured  by  faculty  prescriptions  but  come  chiefly  (ram  the  expres- 
sion of  student  preference.  4 

The  humanizing  or  socializing  tendency  shows  itself  strikingly  in  the  subjects 
usually  taken  by  college  students.  The  outstanding  subjects  are  English,  French, 
history,  chemistry,  mathematics,  biolog)’,  political  science,  sociology,  economics, 
psychology,  education,  and  Bible.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  mathe- 
matics, all  the  older  'disciplinary1’  subjects  are  disappearing  from  the  college  curric- 
ulum and  the  modern  subjects  are  gaining  ground.  # . 

Colleges,  however,  are  not  all  gmphasi/.ing  the  same  subjects,  although  English  is 
tho  master  subject  of  practically  all  of  them.  In  nearly  all  colleges  also  French  and 
chemistry  have  heavy  enrollment.  As  for  the  rest,  the  few  subjects  which  are  empha- 
sized individually  by  the  colleges  when  put  together  make  a long  list,  Koch  college 
tends  to  preserve  itscrwn  individuality;  in  other  words,  presumably  offering  or  aspir- 
ing to  offer  a program  which  expresses  its  own  peculiar  disposition  and  character. 

That  the  colleges  are  not.  I to  coming  vocational  i zed  is  demonstrated  by  student, 
registration.  It  is  true  that  education  is  gaining  as  a college  subject,  particularly  in 
women's  and  coeducational  colleges,  although  the  tendency  often  is  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject rather  as  cultural  than  vocational.  But  home  economics,  law.  medicine,  journal- 
ism, commercial  subjects,  engineering,  and  the  like  have  not  strongly  gripped  the 
students  of  the  literal  arts  college. 

The  American  college  is  extricating  itself  from  the  grip  of  hoary  tradition  on  one  side 
and  is  refusing  on  the  other  to  lay  large  emphasis  on  the  immediate  means  of  earning 
a livelihood.  It  is  still  primarily  a place  of  orientation. 

THE  AMERICAN  COVNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

Tl^c^nstituent  membership  of  tho  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion^bomposed  of  representatives  from  national  educational  organ- 
izations. There  are  now  13  of  these  organizations,  devoted  primarily 
to  the  promotion  of  some  special  field  of  higher  education,  which  are 
known  as  associate  members.  During  the  biennium  the  institutional 
members,  from  which  the-  council  receives  nearly  all  its  financial 
support,  have  increased  from  120  to  143.  The  council  continues  to 
do  its  work  primarily  through  the  director  and  12  standing  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  council  in  May,  1921,  there  was  held 
a joint  conference  with  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  to  consider  the  situation  con* 
ceraing  the  standardization  of  colleges  and  universities.  Several 
persons. described  for  the  conference  the  progress  which  had  been 

• t ■ yp’./  - A-  * ¥ 
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l>y  th°  ""Uo,ml  and  re*ional  educational 
lationa,  the  btate  departments  of  education,  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  the>  Protestant  Church  boards  of  education 
' le  con<dusion  of  the  discussion  it  was  apparent  that,  whUe  there 

LTncia  UmftraUly  in  the  °'’jeCtS  Whiuh  tho  sc«™<  accrediting 
T„  n Z r mg  *"  aUain'  tiero  IHtle  uniformity  in  the 
standards  wh.ch  they  npphed.  Tlfe  conference  therefore  approved 

standarT  f R camin,t"“c|m™,lrapnding  the  formulation  of  common 
standnnls  for  colleges,  technological  institutions,  junior  colleges,  and 

te  her  training  institutions.  It  also  requested  the  council  to  trans- 
mit to  the  accrediting  agencies  suggested  unified  statements  of  stand- 
ards for  these  types  of  institutions  for  discussion  and  report  as  to 
adoption,  and  recommended  that  the  council  at  an  early  time  unify 
the  present  lists  of  accredited  institutions.  # 7 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  a com- 
nnttee  on  college  standards  from  the  chief  accrediting  agencies  of  the 
country  was  appointed.  This  committee  after  a twLlay  session 
composed  a statement  of  principles  and  standards,  which  has  been 
distributed  to  the  accrediting  agencies  of  the  country.  Subcommit- 
tees on  standards  for  junior  colleges  and  teacher-training  institutions 
' ri‘P°rt  similar  stiilcments  later.  In  Hie  meantime,  the  following 
accrediting  agencies  have  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  the  sta^ 
mint  for  colleges  and  universities:  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  the  Southern  States;  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools;  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  Council  of  Church 
08,  ds  of  Education ; Boards  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
ant  ( hurch  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ ; State  departments  of  educa^ 

CWlL  ^ ’ °’  F1^idfl’  Connecticut-  Oregon,  and  North 

follow8-PnnC,PleS  ftnd  8tandar<ls  su^08ted  by  the  committee  are  as, 

Tho  term  collcgo,”  as  used  below,  is  understood  to  designate  all  institutions  of 
lgber  education  winch  prant  nonprofessional  bachelor’s  degrees.  The  committee 

SZm ‘ r^u[mreataThrTunal-  nati°nftl  stAndardiz^^ncies  as  constitu^ 

prinaple8 and  Btandwda  **2 8h0Uld  * 
8l10uld  demand  for  admiauon  the  satisfactory  completion  o£a  four-year 
course  in  a secondary- school  approved  by  a recognized  accrediting  agency  oatheequiva 

T\!!i8UChi  a ?UrW'  Tho  major  ^rtion  of  thc  secondary  sch»l^)ume  accented  for 
1 defiQito»y  correlated  with  the  curriculum  to  which  the  stJd^t  ia 

2.  A college  should  require  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a minimum  quandta- 

o^r^ent-  \ 120  '!****  h0Ur8  °f  Credit  <or  the  equivalent  in  te™  hou£  * 
quarter  hours,  points,  majors,  or  courses),  with  further  scholastic  qualitative  require- 
ments adaptor!  by  each  institution  to  its  conditions-.  - «wuve  require 
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3.  The  size  of  the  faculty  should  hoara  definite  relation  tothe  t ypo  of  institution,  the 
number  of  students  and  the  number  of  courses  olfered.  For  a college  of  approximately 
100  students  in  a single  curriculum  the  faculty  should  consist,  of  at  least  eight  heads  of 
departments  devoting  full  time  to  college  work.  With  thegrowth of  ttiestudent  body 
the  number  of  full-time  teachers  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  develop- 
ment of  varied  curricula  should  involve  the  addition  of  further  heads  of  depart meritf*. 

The  training  of  the  memf>ers  of  the  faculty  of  professional  rank  should  include  at. 
least  two  years  of  study  in  their  respective  fields  of  tcacliing  in  a recognized  graduate 
school.  It  is  desirable  that  the  training  of  the  head  of  a department  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  for  'l"1  doctor's  degree,  or  should  represent  a corrcs] winding  pro- 
fessional or  technical  training.  A college  should  lie  judged  in  large  pari  by  the  ratio 
which  the  number  of  |K-rsonsof  professional  rank  with  sound  training,  scholarly  acliiev- 
ment,  and  successful  experience  as  teachers  l»ears  to  the  total  number  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Teaching  schedules  exceeding  lt>  hours  jkt  week  per  instructor  or  classes  (exclusive 
of  lectures)  of  more  tliau  3U  students  should  Is*  itiiriptei«-u  as « miangering  educational 
efficiency. 

1.  The  minimum  annual  oj>erating  income  for  an  accredited  college , exclusive  of 
payment  of  interest,  annuities,  ole.,  should  ho  ?:>0,fl00,  of  which  not  less  than  $2  i.ftOO 
should  be  derived  from  stable  sources,  otherthan  studentrilf preferably  from  jiermanent 
endowments.  Increase!  in  faculty,  student  laxly,  and  scope  of  instruct  ion  should  bo 
accompanied  by  increase  in  income  from  endowment.  The  financial  status  of  paeh 
college  should  lie  judged  in  relation  to  its  educational  program. 

3.  The  material  equipment  and  upkeep  of  a college,  including  it*  buildings,  lands, 
laboratories,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  and  their  efficient  ojioralinn  in  relation  to  its 
educational  progress,  should  also  lie  considered  when  judging  an  inst  itut  ion. 

A college  Bliould  have  a live,  well-distributed,  professionally  administered  libr.it y 
of  at  least  8,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  public  documents,  bearing  specifically  upm 
the  subjects  taught  and  with  a definite  annual  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books. 

6.  A college  should  not  maintain  a preparatory  school  as  part  of  its  college  organ- 
ization, if  eueli  a school  is  maintained  under  the  college  charter,  it  should  lie  kept 
rigidly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  college  in  ptudents,  faculty,  buildings,  and 
discipline. 

7.  In  determining  the  standing  of  a college,  emphasis  should  he  placed  upon  the 
cliaractcr  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  standard  for  regular 
degrees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary  degrees,  the  tone  of  the  institution 
and  its  bucccss  in  stimulating  and  preparing  students  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  recog- 
nized graduate,  professional,  or  research  insUt*uons. 

8.  No  college  should  be  accredited  until  it  has  been  insf>ected  and  reported  upon 
by  an  agent  or  agents  regularly  apjsjintcd  by  the  accrediting  organization. 

The  committee  on  standardjydso  authorized  a republication  of  the 
unified  list  of  accredited  higher  institutions  first  published  hy  the 
council  in  1920.  The  first  list  included  the  lists  of  accredited  higher 
institutions  prepared  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
v Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  S<*hools,  the  Assotiation  of  American  Universi- 
ties, and  the  University  of  California. . To  these  lists  were  added  the 
first  list  prepared  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  its  annual  mooting  in 
November,  1921.  Although  this  unified  list,  by  reason  of  the  limited 
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territory  or  field  of  higher  instil,, Horn  covered  by  some  0f  ^ accred_ 
agencies,  does  not  by  any  means  include  all  the  higher  institu- 
t,ons  comparable  m qual.ty  to  those  which  have  been  included,  it 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  a real  national  list  of  accredited  higher 
institutions  that  now  exists.  ” 

In  1020  the  discussion  of  bills  in  Congress,  chiefly  the  Smith- 
owner  bill  providing  for  a Federal  department  of  education  and 
ederal  aid  to  the  Mates  for  definite  designated  educational  purposes 
on  condition  that  the  States  match  the  Federal  appropriatiT 
occupied  „ considerable  amount  of  the  council's  attention.  A refer- 
endum among  the  constituent  and  institutional  members  of  the 

““!!!'!  'fa  ‘'T1"*'1"1'  l1,p  <llri'ct,ir  of  the  council  summarized  the 
•icsults  of  the  referendum  as  follows; 

Hi"  “ Itppurent  (hut  the  membership  of  the  Atnericau  < o.mcil  on  KduaUion  is  bv 
irs:  TO  T rT'“  '“*■» — »'  %*> «— raw  in fhe  redrew 

low,.,,,  oi  It^I  ££  ^ *“*  - <**•■  The 

meratol,ip  ot  ihe  — • -**  ^ *. 
iz  :zz°' ,hc  ro""ci1'’  m‘mbCT,hip  wie'-M «■« 

KciI^l,r„Tt,rv™  T Ti'T"1'  .W“I  **  «"  the  inebadoo  ot  the 

1 cdLial  Hoard  for  \ ocat.o.ial  hducut.on  in  a new  department  from  the  outset 

•1.  Opinu,.,  w nearly  evenly  divider!  <m  the  ailvUihilit  v of  large  Federal  anpronri 
ationH  to  the  States  on  condition  that  the  State*  match  the  appropriations. 

department of^dncaUon.0"0  ^ a,'P°iuU,,unt  of  dvuwy  council  by  the 

■*r’ 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  .enterprise  which  the  American  Conned 
on  hducatmn  has  so  far  undertaken  is  that  of  sponsoring  the  so-' 
caliod  hdu rational  Fmance  Inquiry.  This  study  is  a rrSult  of  a 
mectmg  hold  hy  prominent  educator,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  in. Atlantic  City,  February, 
.21.  As  a result  of  this  meeting  a memorandum  cafling  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  meed  of  a thorough  investigation  of  educational 
resources  and  expenditures  was  submitted  to  several  of  the  founda- 
tions interested  in  the  promotion  of  education.  Four  of  these 
foundations,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the.  General  Educatio'n  Board 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  set 
aside  a total  of  $170,000  for  the  conduct  oT  the  investigation. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  was  selected  as  the  agency  to 
sponsor  the  investigation,  and  it  is  proceeding  under  a special  1. 
mission  headed  hy  Prof.  George  IF  Strayer.  It  is  planned  to  mike 
intensive  stud‘0s  in  several  typical  States,  such  as  Nag  York,  Illinois, 

and  California.  Reports  on  special  phases  of  the  investigation  will 
be  issued  from  tune  to  time. 
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The  committee  on  education  for  citizenship  has  cooperated  with 
the  educational  experts  of  tho  War  Department,  under  whose  direc- 
tion Profs.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Knight,  of  the 
University  of  North  (Carolina,  composed  a report  which  was  printed 
by  that  department,  under  the  title  of  ” Education  for  Citizenship.” 
Recently  a committee  of  imumgeinent  of  the  University  (Vnlcr 
for  Research  in  Washington  was  appointed  to  take  cure  of  the  obvious  ' 
need  for  assistance  lo  graduate  students  who  wish  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  periods  of  various  lengths  to  pursue  their  research.  So  far 
the  organization  includes  sections  only  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences,  ^the  plan  can  he  carried  out,  it  should  he  of  great  benefit 
to  graduat^tudonts. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  council  in  May,  1022,  it.  was  decided 
to  establish  a bureau  of  university  nnd||>llege  personnel  information. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  bureau  wiPresenihlo  a teachers’  agency, 
inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  assembling  information  rather  than 
recommendations  edh^erning  college  and  university  personnel.  It. 
was  decided  to  limit  the  service  to  the  higher -institutions  included  in 
the  list  of  accredited  institutions  published  by  the  council. 

Tho  committee  on  international  educationrtl  relations  through  sub- 
committees has  adopted  several  reports  on  student  credentials 
received  from  ferreign  countries.  The  following  extracts  from  these 
reports  contain  the  most  important  features: 

N T.  fiKE  AT  BRITAIN. 

4- 

It  is  tho  committee's  judgment  that  the  interchange  ot  undergraduate  students 
between  distant  countries  /except  as  this  is  already  provided  for  by  tho  Rhodes  Trijst) 
should  not  be  encouraged'.  It  believes  that  as  a rule  men  and  women  of  the  maturity 
of  graduate  students  aro’the  only  ones  who  can  derive-enqugh  protit  fromatudv  in  a 
foreign  country  to  repay  tho  effort  involved,  Tho  committee,  therefore,  makes  no 
general  recommendation  concerning  the  treatment  of  undergraduate- Students.  It 
expects  that  American  colleges  and  universities  which  receive  undergraduates  from 
British  institutions  will  admit  them  to  those  classes  or  those  courses  that  the  record  of 
their  previous  studies  indicates  they  are  qualified  to  enter. 

The  committee’s  recommendations  are  *is  followsi 

1.  That  students  or  graduates  of  Canadian  institutions  who  art?  candidates  for 
admission  to  undergraduate  or  graduate  standing  at  colleges  and/universitiee  in  tho 
United  States  be  classified,  for  purposes  of  admission  as  if  they  had  Studied  at  American 

higher  institutions.  1 . * 

2.  That  holdere  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  from  universities  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  holders  of  the  master’s  degree  fron^univ^reities  in.Scotland  (the  M.  A. 
ia  the  ‘first  degree  at  Scottish  un  i verei  tiesl^Cadmi  tted  to  graduate  registration  in 
American  universities,  the  status  of  each  individual  with  reference  to  candidacy  fo*1 
a higher  degree  to  he  determined  by  tho  merits  of  his  case. 

3.  That  holdere  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  from  universities  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  and  from  Government  universitiee-in  India  bo  admitted  to  graduate 
registration  in  American  universities,  th*  status  of  each  individual  with  reference 
to  candidacy  for  a higher  degree  to  bo  determined  by  tho  merits  of  his  case,  dr  ^ 
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-4.  That  administrative  ofticere  should  note  that  many  holders  of  the  bachelor’s 
degree  from  institutions  mentioned  in  paraphs  2 and  3 may  need  to  spend  at  leant 
tw  o yearn  in  preparation  for  the  master's  degree  at  an  American  university.  But  men 
who  have  graduated  with  high  honors  from  universities  in  the  British  Isles  and  from 
some  of  the  institutions  noted  in  paragraph  3 will  ordinarly  proceed  to  the  master’s 
degree  at  an  American  institution  in  the  minimum  period. 

* II-  Latin  America, 

The  typical  Latin-American  secondary  school  resembles  more  clceely  the  secondary* 
schools  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  than  the  prevailing  type  of  second^ 
school  ,n  , he  l ui.ed  States,  The  length  of  the  secondary-school  countries  in  iW 
American  eoumm-H.  It  may  cover  a iwriod  of  four,  live,  or  six  years.  TKb, diploma 
or  degree  give,  ti|Km  the  completion  of  the  secondary-school  course  \b  commonly  that 
of  bachelor . » some  cases  this  degree  is  conferred  after  four  years  of  general  secondary 

education  and  one  or  two  years  of  professional  preparatory  work. 

Specifically  the  c'onimittee  recommends:  • ( 

1 - That  holders  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  granted  U|>on  the  completion  of  tlie  second- 
ary course  in  lutm-Amencun  countries  la- admitted  provisionally  to  the  freehman 

; r,Of  n m hl  <hc  Vniltd  it  Will  be  desirable*- 

lhat  holders  of  the  bachelor  s degree  who  intend  to  enter  a curriculum  in  engineering 

or  chemistry  should  spend  one  year  in  a college  of  literal  arts  before  beginning  their 
engineering  or  chemical  t raining.  8 

2 That  holders  of  the  bachelor’s  degree  granted  upon  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
ondarv -school  course  in  bat  in- American  countries  te  admitted  provisionally  to  the 
•f^shman  clams  of  colleges  of  agriculture  or  veterinary'  medicine. 

jj.  That  duly.accredited  graduates  of  primary  normal  schools  in  Latin-American 
countries  be  adnuttod  provisionally  to  t he  freshman  class  of  a tcachere’  college  or  of  a 
college  of  liberal  arts  m the  United  Sratea.  ^ 

4.  That  duly  accxcdiled  graduates  oT  higher  normal  schools  should  be  entitled  to 
advanced  standing  i n a college  of  education  or  in  a college  of  liberal  arts  in  the  United 

Mates  he  precise  amount  of  such  advanced  credit  to  be  determined  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  individual  case.  - 1,,u 

5.  That  courses  certified  by  diplomas  from  commercial  schools  of  high  standing  in 
Latin- American  countries  be  rated  as  equivalent  to  courees  pursued  at  similar  sec- 
ondary  institutions  in  the  United  States, 

G.  That  Latin  A«erican  students  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  ^o  have  not 
pursued  preprofcKional  courees  aftof  graduation  from  Uieir  SpLtive  secondary 
schools  should  ho  held  to  the  same  amouiit-ofWprofesaional  studyas  is  required^ 
students  in  the  United  Stales,  This  rocommcjc^at ion  applies  especially  to  the  pre- 
professional  requirements  for  the  study  of  medicine,  laV,  or  dentistry. 

7 ’ V-  an<J  diplomas  to  te  accepted,  by  uoivefBties  of  .the  Udlted  States 

must  teyed  by  the  school  author!  lies  and  their  signal  ures  certified  by  the  diplomatic 
authoritioS  of  the  country  from  which  the  applicant  comee,  as  weU  as  by  the  aLhSLi 
diplomatic  representatives  in' that  country. 

8 All  certificates  and  diplomas  to  be  given  weight  in  the  universities  of  the  United 

< ,dciuly  the  8ubie^  covered,  the  exact  extent  of  the  subjects,  the 

textbooks  used,  the  amount  of  laboratory  work  completed,  and  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  lecture  and  laWatory  work  in  each  case.  The  years  in  which  the  courses 
prescribed  Were  fljicoeasfully  completed  should  also  be  noted.  * * 

> III.  Fkam<&.  v 

. ]_  Th*t  tlL°  ^Venc!l  “Ucence  ” be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  American  M.  A. 

Ue^TBOt 

2.  That  holders  of  the  baccalaureate  who  produce  evidence  of  having  done  one 
year  of  gndi^ti  study  la  a Fij^nch  university  be  admitted  to  graduate  standing.  t 
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■3..  That  holders  of  the  b^ilaureate,  Y admit  led  for  one  year  as  "unclassified  , 

, studepta”  and  if  they  pr«ve  meir  fitness  be  then  admitted  to  graduate  standing. 

The  do.mmittee  suggests  that  the  holder  of  the  French  A.  B.  who  enters  an  American 
college  as  V candidate  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  be  admitted  to  that  class,  or  to  those' 
courses  that  the  record  of  hie  previous  studies  indicrfBus  I10  is  qualified  to  enter,  with 
due  regard  to  the  special  graduation  requirements  of  the  college  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  It  is  recommended  that  no  French  student  be. allowed  to 
major  in  a stiulv  or  group  of  studies  in  which  he  lias  not  majored  in  his  lycde  course. 

In  giving^fflmnic  rating  to  holders  of  the  French  baccalaureate  American  college 
officers  wnPnafurally  tako  into  account  tho  greater  intensity  of  French  secondary 
education,  the  consequent  early  intellectual  maturity  of  French  young  men  and 
women,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  secure  the  baccalaureate  have  been  subjected 
to  a series  of  searching  examinations  that  have  eliminated  a large  percentage  of  the 
c^didatea.  ^ 

Subsequent  to'this  report  an  extensive  supplementary  statement.  ■ 
on  American  and  French  higher  degrees  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES 

AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS: 

, \ 

For  some  time'  there  has  been  some  discussion  ns  to  whether  the 
National  Conference  Committee  might  not  perform  its  functions 
more  effectively  as  a committee  of  the  American  Council  jtfdHlluca- 
tion.  In  1920,  however,  the  committee  preferred  tcv  an 

associate  member  of  tho  council.  After  the  council  was  ai^d  by 
the  joint  conference  on  college  standards  in  May,  1921,  to  undertake, 
the  unification  of  college  standards,  it  became  clearer  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  two  organizations  operating  in  the  same  field.  The 
National  Conference  Committee  at  a meeting  in  New  York  therefore 
adopted  a motion  to  the  effect  that  it  would  he  willing  to  serve  as  the 
council’s  committee  on  standards  and  that  it  would  be  happy  to 
have  associated  with  it  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  any  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  council.  The  council  accepted  the  com- 
mittee’s offer  and  has  merged  with  it  the  members  of  its  own  com- 
mittee on  standards,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  both  committees. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS. 

As  stated  in  a circular  of  general  information,  the  activities  which 
have  occupied  the  association  up  to  the  present  time  are  illustrated 
by  the  titles  of  the  special  and  standing  committees. 

In  October,  1921,  the  association  published  a preliminary  report  | 
of  •Committee  W,  on  the  status  of  women- in  college  and  university 
faculties.  The  study  covered  nearly  all  of  the  176  higher  institutions 
which  at  that  time  represented  the  membership  of  the  association.  * 
In  29  colleges  an^  universities  for  men  only,  there  were  among  the^ 

' nearly  2,000  professors  only  two  women,  one  holding  a professorship 
of  third  rank  in  the  Harvard  medical  school  and  the  ocher  a professor- 
ship of  the  second  rank  in  the  Yale  school  of  education.  * * 

■ • . * * * 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  14  colleges  for  women  students  only,  (he 
figures  were  as  follows: 


w 



1‘rufessors  of  first  rank 

t rofassurs  of  second  rank  

Men. 

Women. 

131 

:ti 

:« 

.13 

H13 

13.3 

Iltf 

323 

f’rofossors  of  third  rank " 

Instructor..  

Total 



''S. 

'"I 

2.11 

738 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Ihe  following  statement  concerning  the  work  of  the  National 
Research  Conned  .luring  the  biennium  has  been  supplied  by  Dr 
\ onion  Kellogg,  permanent  secretary  of  the  council:  J 

In  th,  two  yearn  fmm  I9J0  l»22  the  rou„ril  has  undergone  much  development 

imDorta  t^11  V*lt,a,dr’  flP°nsor. some  degree  financial  supporter  of  numerous 
mportant.  projects  of  ec.entificTtfW^tion.  Its  activities  are  especially  devoted 

contact  ll‘g  Coopera,lon  an(l  ' ooniiuatioAii  research  wgrk.ancl  in  bringing  into  closer 
eonua  t the  various  age, men  America  interred  in  the  Advance  of  scicnoeTs 

pieialh  through  fundamental  research.  To  this  end  the  council  it*, if  m • ■ 

i:ZT  th:  T ha,Kl  "i,h  "*»**  a°d  univenSties  LmTl^  ’ 

P ie  row  arch  output  of  the  country  as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  rv> 

-om»‘(  for  p-arch,  an,,  „„  lulod  wiu, 

„raWC“l  '““'I  « Ihn  .application,  of  Tin,  cooo.TZ 

ZZ'ilTT  TV  ,n“i"r  soipnliflcancj  U'chiiV, logic  oKjolidt 

h ;*;,t  • ,Vfly  -*  “o »'  r-n.«.ivs„  ,„m  lLym 

counSlt^f,hl'f00’00^  'T  Ul°  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York-hno  provided  the 
council  with  means  for  the  erection  of  a dignified  building  in  Washington  r,™  * 

ofScien  °n‘Ct7’  7 itS  h0Using’  tidier  with-  die  housing  of  the  National  Academy 
Cal  l n Um  ^ Wh0He  congm*ional  ‘'luuter  it  is  organized.  The  remainder  of  the 
I • Orporat,on  g,ft  ,fl  10  '*  hp|d  as  a permanent  endowment  foiMie  council 
^OOO  ™ T",  f0r  l>Uiidine  SKlowraen,  the'eouneii  haa  received  about 

" -penal  g, ft,  for  the  .upper,  of  epocial  ecientihe  undemkh,™  Z 

ion  bZTS8^”-  "T  Zkf'C"rr  F°““d*d«'4™.0«0»  and  ^General 
ion  Hoard  (l-oO.OOO),  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  through  five  years  of  a 

senes  o>  research  fellowships  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  a series  of  ellmvTns  i 

Ph  Dot  MCDdKiadCi  f°r  ,hm‘7IO'V8hipS  n,U9t  •me  a,ready  *ttained  a d^  6f 
work  ' V'  " * °f  Ummal  for  research  or.  adSTced 

now  lH0t  P7i,bl6  !n  thlH  bri°f  8pace  U)  present  a list  of  the  various  research  projects 
now.  sponsored  by  the  council,  but  it  is  one  showing  a wide'  variety 

revea  mg  a lugh  degree  of  cooperation  among  scientific  men  and  organizations  Its 
various  items  represent  work  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  physic's  clLJ  i 

neerh!ggraPllV'  anthropology-  biolog>'>  Psychology,  medicine,  agrichlture^amUn^ 

The  council  lias  special  divisions  of  intfrnational/-Federal,  States  and  edu,c&tinrml 
relations,  through  which  it  maintains  relations  with  foreign  scientific  ^ 

d<j.partnu:llta  aad  scientific  bureaus,  State  scientific  burea^Tand  ‘the 
..colleges  and  universities  and  educational  organizations  »/*  ^ ‘ 

--  - * • ’ ^ 
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Since  its  organization  a numl>or  of  other  countries  have  set  up  somewhat  similar 
institutions,*  sometimes  under  the  same  name,  National  Research  Council,  as  in 
Australia  and  Japan,  sometimes  under  other  names  suggesting,  however,  the  same 
• aims.  A number  of  these  organizations  foggier  with  other  officially  recognized 
national  scientific  bodies  are  federated  as  the  International  Research  Council,  with 
headquarters  at  Brussels,  with  which"  are  associated  several  International  unions 
representing  various  special  fields  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 


During  the  biennium  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  added  to  its  list  of  exhaustive  educational  studies 
a notable  volume  entitled  Training  for  the  Public  Pnofession  of  th<\ 
Law.  The  study  was  undertaken  in  1913  at  the  request  of  jthe ’com- 
mittee on  legal  education  and  admissions  to  the  bar  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

The  author  of  the  study,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Reed,  after  tracing  the  growth 
of  law  schools  in  this  country  and  the  effect  which  these  institutions 
have  had  on  the  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar,  arrives  at  th£* con- 
clusion that  legal  education.in  law  schools  h^s  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted the  law  office  nWtliod  of  securing  a legal  criucdtiou.  with 


results  some  of  which  ure  desirable  and  others  which  ure  unfortunate. 
In  the  first  place  inadequate  attention  is  now  given  to  the  value  of 
office  training  and  experience.*  In  line  with  modern  .theories  of 
engineering  education  Mr.  Reetwon  tends  that  “ theoretical  instruc- 
tion shall  he  correlated  with  some  sort  of  practical  activity  pursued 
outside  of  the  school.”  % 

Another  unfortunate  circumstance,  partly  caused  by  the  lack 
of  proper  professional  spirit  among  lawyers  and  partly  traceabld 
to  the  growing  influence  of  the  law  schools,  has  been  the  assumption 
that  all  lawyers  should  constitute  a single  homogeneous  "body  with 
no  attempt  at  differentiation,  as  in  England.  As  a result  of  this 
conception  all  law-school  students  take  the  same  curriculurtf&md 
all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  a are  prepared  for 

the  same  examination.  In  some  States  the  law  schools  have  even 
secured  an  exemption  frqm  all  bac  examinations  for  their  graduates. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  a new  professional  spirit  among 
lawyers  is  highly  desirable  and  that  “ it  is  only  through  cooperation 
between  & school  which  intelligently  devises  the  means  and  a pro- 
fession which  properly  definea^the  ends  that  sound  professional 
training  can  be  established.”  The  logical  conclusion  is  Of  course 
that  the*  professional  practitioners  should  assume  control  of  bar 
admission  requirements  and  examinations.  * 

If  the  professional  practitioners  regain  control  of  bar  admissions 
the  author  believes  that  there  will  be  a far  better  chance  of  installing* 
in  this  country  a system-  somewhat  similar  to  the  differentiation 
made  in  England  between  barristers  on  the  one  band  and  attorneys 
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And  soliatore  on  the  other.  Such  a differentiation  would  in  the 
author’s  opinion  not  only  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the  profession, 
but  it  would  of  course  compel  the  law  schools  to  throw  over  the 
regulation  three-year,  curriculum  in  *•  judge-made  technical  law  ” 
winch  prepares  a *;  standardized  lawyer,”  and  respond  to  the  demand 
tor  specialized  legal  training. 

1 he  following  quotation  from  the  report  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter:  F 

The  scholarly  law-school  .lean  properly  seeks  In  build  up  a “nnrsei-v  for  judges  ” 
that  will  make  America.,  law  what  American  law  ought  to  I*.  The  pr.iotitionerTar 

' ate  Zcriec* of  1 ‘ V1" “,Ui  PdKX>ri ' ^ p,epure  8lu*de,»*  for  the  iimnedi- 

a.e  praa.ee  of  the  law  as  is.  The  night-school  aunties,  linallv.  see  most  clearly 

hat.  the  n.u-resm  not  only  of  the  individual  hut  of  tlm  community  demand  that  oar  ‘ 
input  ion  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  law  shall  he  kept  accowiblc  to  Lin 
coins  plain  people.  All  these  are  worthy  ideals.  Taken  tJther.Zy  ro^Uy 
-mbrace  the  am  ice  that  the  public  expect*  from  its  law, schools  as  a whole  Hut  no 
nglei^utnuon  purm.n.gj ms, >ecial  aim,  tan  at  L.in  both  the  others  well.  Attempt* 
by  each  type  of  law  school  to  cam-  the  entire  burden  of  legal  education  produceZch 
unsuccessful  results  as  to  bring  the  entire  body  of  practitioners  into  dispute  -The 
reprej.ntanvos  of  the  several  types  must  begin  to  flee  the  problem  of  Cl^u'caln 
' 5 b™a(lor  8p,nt‘,lum  fl°[T"'  <’f  t»>em  have  recently  dif-played.  if  juXes,  lawyers 
* ahid ing'cpni uni  1 iity.°  ^ ^ P°PU,ttr  <*U!Cm  wtich  is  «**»*»!  to  a law: 

JuvTun  Z11 * ’’niU,r>-  ,w  ,,Ut  0,d>’  “«  1101  ^ made  to  work  satisfy 

to  !1J  but  can  not  evqn  be  made  to  exist,  then  the  development  of  our  present  differ- 
entiated system  into  one  that  shall  produce  better  result*  w-ill  1H>  a slow  process  It 
can  be  begun  at  once,  but  it  may  not  be  completed  by  those  now  living.  The  amount 
time  that  students  can  reasonably  Ik*  expected  to  devote  to  their  education  both 
™iryr  professional.  determines  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  each  type 
tosZ  It  a'ld  UWc."  tUrU  d,‘U'nni,K*  th,‘  character  of  the  subsequent  bar  adumei™ 

T wi,'  L l*.lm{X)t*flble  10  reveree  thp  Procss  and  provide  adequate  professional  teats 
* aU.^hr,9-flha11  C°:,f0nU-  °'*r  i«  far  as  bar -exactions 

1.  raining  that  is  practicable  for  the  particular  type  will  they  be  of  seniceTn 
Munng  ugh  standards  of  proficiency  among  those  admitted  to  the  bar.  Only  in  this 
way  can  completely  incompetent  individuals  be  prevented  from  securing  fhe  privilZ 

CZtt  r q • Z thi8,T3y, CUn  e8Ch  8011001 1)0  -ded  develop^  ta  oZtlt 
mg  up  to  the  limits  of  its  possible  dev  elopinenl. 

The  author  shows  that,  hi  recent  yety*  there  have  been  four -out- 
standing developments*  m legal  education  r (1)  The  teaching  on 
the  part  of  the  larger' law  schools  of  national  law  instead  of  local  or 
severe  y practical  law^  (2)  the  use  of  the  case  method;  (3)  the 

growth  of  evening  law  schools;  (4)  the  growth  of  preprofessional 
cpUege  requirements. 

' ' fn-conno(^n  with  the  growth  of  evening  instruction  the  author 
pomfc  out  that  from  1889-90  to  1916-16  the  number  of  students 

ln  TJ?*?  ^6VOfce<*  ®°lely  10  day  i^t-ruction  grew  from  3,949 
W llfM,  whereas  the  number  of  students  in.  night  schools  and  in 
•cbpob  giving  instruction  both  in  day  W evening  classes  grew 
,,  « 0M48*— 24- — > J 

. V . ; '"»•  •' *i  ...  >•:  ■ U j 1 
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from  537  to  10,734.  The  significance  of  the  night  schools  is  there- 
fore apparent,  and  the  author  believes  that  the  growth  of  these 
schools  is  related  directly  to  the  demand  that  legal  education  be  made 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  people,  a situation  which  mjthe  interest 
of  preventing  the  legal  profession  from  falling  into  th^  control  of 
any  single  class  of  people  is  devoutly  to  he  hoped  for.  The  author 
points  out,  however,  that  the,  educational  standards  in  evening 
schools  should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  day  schools,  and  that 
therefore  evening  schools  may  legitimately  be  expected  and  required 
to  increase  their  law  course  to  more  than  the  usual  three  years. 

A number  of  the  larger  law  schools  have  in  recent  years  estab- 
lished one  or  two  years  of  collegiate  training  as  a requirement  for 
entrance.  The  author  points  out  that  these  law  schools  have  hud 
one  or  both  of  the  following  objects  immind:  (1)  Training  in  cer- 
tain prelegal  subjects,  such  as  history  and  political  science,  and 
(2)  general  cultural  training.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  there 
is  a table  classifying  the  law  schools.  In  a later  annual  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  author  uses  the  same  classification  for 
1921-22,  as  follows: 


Schools  offering  courses  of  standard  length: 

(a)  Two  years  or  more  of  college  training  required,  .12  schools. 

(b)  Low-entrance  full-time  schools,  25. 

( c ) Partrtime  schools,  00. 

(d)  Mixed  full-time  and  part-time  pchools,  11. 

Offering  courses  of  less  than  standard  length: 

te^|fll-time  schools,  2. 

^^art-time  schools,  7. 

Total  number_£f  schools,  147. 

TEACHERS’  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSOCIATION. 


On  June  30,  1922,  77  colleges  and  universities  had  adopted  the 
contractual  plan  of  old-age  annuities  through  the  Teachers’’  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association. 

The  number  of  insurance  policies  and  annuity  contracts  in  force 
at. various  dates  were  as  follows: 


• i Date. 

*» 

Insurance 

policies. 

r 

Tout 

Insurance. 

N uniter 
annuity 
ecu  tracts. 

Total 

annuity. 

Oct  1 1019 \ J 

174 

653 

983 

1,416 

$784,336 

2,796,298 

4,973,175 

7,422,921 

113 

460 

776 

1,143 

$109,438 

494,915 

917,09* 

1,432,666 

Oct.  1. 1930 1 

Oct.  1. 1921 

jane  if),  19**  i . . . 

In  March,  1921,  a canvass  of  the  policyholders  of  tlie  association 
was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  selection  of  4 of  the  16  trustees 
of  the  association  would  be  a satisfactory  basis  of  representation  of, 

About  oncMialf  of  the  policyholders 
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t0  ac“P'  th«  su^t«l  representation 
on  the  board.  Accordingly  arrangements  have  been  ma<le  whereby 

a commrttco  composed  of  policyholders  will  each  year  nominate  five 
persons.  I ho  policyholders  will  in  tom  select  three  persons,  not 
necessarily  from  the  five  nominated  by  the  committee!  The  Car- 
negie Corporation  will  then  elect  one  of  the  three'  to  the  board 

:rrr  c<,mmiuee . *«•  •»«««».  Eventually 

hoard  r'“"  ri'P'',‘sl“n,Hl'TOS  the  policyholders  on  the 

► 

Says  the  report  of  the  commit  tee: 

n ewh,“P' V Ting:‘  '“'"'‘-••'''  “lilion  l»,hede,Hmen,„r  ,h“  «S 

Among  HI.  cowhicational  colleges  and  , mive, -shies  the  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  faculty:  . 


Pull  |irofissor.s 


Subjects. 


Academic 

Education 

Engineering 

Medicine 

Law 

Commerce. 

A grieui  t ure 
lournitlisni . . . 

Music *"*”[ 

Bible  or  theology..!.' 

Home  economics 

Physical  education. 
Military  science 


Total. 


Men  | Women. 

2,  ur 1 
isu  t 

4di 
Hill 

224 
54 
34« 

18 
i:» 

81 
l 

4ti 

04 


Associate  profo*..*  Awistani  proles  Instructors. 


Men.  . W tmieti 


4,500 


95 

9 

* 0 

?! 

0 

0 

19 

• 0 
53 

9 

0 


Git 

42 

162 

267 

13 

17 

139 

4 

14 
4 

1 

15 

6 


190 


1,307 


71 

ir 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

34 

10 

0 


145 


Men. 


WU 

49 

275 

r>2 

Ih 

43 

267 

11 

18 


Women.  Men.  ! Women. 


."ill  a 


2,022 


106 
15 
* 4 
14 
0 
3 
2 
3 
13 
3 

95 

34 

0 


292 


1,319 

38 

478 

870 

22 

109 

218 

10 

120 


'l 

77 

34 


544 

43 

' 14 
17 

1 

26 

12 

,* 

14 

1 

243 

100 

0 


3,314 


1,019 


Committee  G (methods  of  increasing  the  intellectual  interest  anil 
raising  the  intellectual  standards  of  Undergraduates)  has  listed  a ' 
number  of  specific  methods  which  fall  under  three  main  headings: 

U Those  which  depend  primarily  „p„„  the  quality  of  (he  intellectual  •' 
mterestand  standards  of  the  faculty;  (2)  the  conditions  of  instruction 

. *"d  °f  ™"]culaLadn'‘'>>st<'«6on ; (3)  the  general  conditions  of  under- 
Sraduate.hfe.  Thp  committee  is  now  busy  fonnMating  an  exhaustive 

hlalEPh'Y  f°r-the  SeT<,ral  raethods  included  under  these  main 

- STUDIES  IN  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

two  noteworthy  Studiee  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  of  college  entrince  requirafienta  by  Dr.  W.  C.  John,  of 

terv  / t e'|.  Bur“  °f  Education'  and  Df-Clyde  Furat,  sect*, 
tary  of  the  Umegie  Foundation  for  the  Adsanctwent  of  Teaching. 

♦ . * ti-*.  . . .*•  * . V - _ . .. 
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Doctor  Furst’s  study  covers  tlie  125  higher  institutions  on  the  Ap- 
proved list  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  10  IN,  not 
including  institutions  in  that  list  that  give  only  technical  degrees.0 
In  order  to  show  the  developments  of  recent  years  the  requirements 
of  these  institutions  in  1920  axe  compared  with  the  requirements 
in  the  same  institutions  in  1912.  Several  institutions  had  more  than 
one  method  of  admitting  students,  which  accounts  for  the  larger 
number  of  instances  in  the  following  table: 


H«|Uir«l  units. 


14.. 
■4J. 

16.. 
16). 

16.. 


IM12 

lMJtl 

4.'. 

:i 

«1 

1 

a 

r» 

1 

‘i 

a 

o 

l 

rll 

rf  units  which 

ospeetivoly. 

Cnils. 

1912 

rrjn 

Number. 

TVrrcnlaKc. 

NiiiiiUt.  T’rrccntai.’!'. 

Free  units ,. 

Hl| 

a.  i', 

S4H4  ' 12.  :l 

IH7*  24.0 

Mtfj  In.  a 

i 44  * 

Elective  unli.t - 

1) 

2a.  7 
0 

7a.  7 

Total 

f 

2,7n'. 

nio.n 

| 2,M4  | llM.O 

This  table  shows  conclusively  that  although  the  elective  units 
remain  about  the  same,  there  has  been  in  the  number  of  prescribed 
units  a- great  falling  off,  which  has  been  absorbed  chiefly  in  the  alter- 
nate units  and  to  a less  extent  in  the  free  units.  In  1912  it  was  the 
general  custom  to  prescribe  about  12  of  the  entrance  units  and  in  19^0 
about  6$.  In  the  reduction  of  prescribed  units  all  the  subjects  except 
x English  suffered.  The  sciences  and  history  and  civics  suffered  the 
most. 

i Subsequently  Doctor  Furst  made  a study  of  the  entrance  "situation 
/ at  40  of  the  46  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
/ Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  St  ates  in  1920.  The  data  cover 
i the  year  1921-22..  >This  study  shows  that  96.6  per  cent  of  the  enter- 
r ing  students  that  year  were  admitted  on  certificates  only ; 2.7  per  cent 
• by  certificate  and*®amination;  and  T per  cent  by  examination  only.* 
f The  study  also  reveals  that  9.2  per  cent  of  the  students  presented  less 
than  15  units;  74.1  per  cent  from  15  to  16  units,  inclusive;  and  16.7 
per  cent  more  than  16  units.  It  is  clear  that  anumeer  of  institutions 
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may  be  accepting  units  which  represent  less  than  one-fourth  of  a 
school  year  s work. 

A comparison  of  the  southern  institutions  in  1922  with  the  125 
institutions  in  1920  shows  that  the  'former  are  more  conservative 
concerning  entrance  requirements.  Tho  southern  institutions  pre- 
scnbe  1 ;»  per  cent  and  allow  alternate  units  12.8  per  cent,  elective 
urn U . for  cent,  ami  free  units  2.5  per  cent,  as  against  44.8  per 

(ent  lS.d  per  cent,  24.0  per  cent,  and  12.3  per  cent,  respectively,  in 
the  12j>  institutions. 

sll,,lq  n"!'lc  h-v  Oouboi- JoJin  is  distinetivc,  because  it  includes 
■■oil. re  gradual,,,,,  rep, ir, une, its.  ns  well  ns  entrance  requirements 
and  b, vaiise  it  makes  a npnristm  ,.f  tlm  practice  at  51  State  univer- 
sities and  cdlrgcs  with  50  endowed  universities  and  colleges  The 
'lain  cover  the  year  1M1S-I7.  Tlte  situation  enmeming  prescribed 
and  elective  units  Is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

* * 

Averages  if  college  entrance  requirement t. 


Prescribed  units. 


I'BCTaO'. 

e 


A.  B.  degree: 

sinto  insliiiiiiims. 

Endow  mi  institutions. 
Tl.  s.  degree: 

State  institutions 

Endowed  instil  it  Linns. 


Knelish. 

Korwign 

language. 

! Matho- 
, idktiogr 

i 

Science. 

Social 
scion  os. 

Avenirs.* 

2.95 

• 3.01 

3.  35 

t.m 

2.58 

1.12 

1.23 

1,20 

l.U 

9.02 

10.77 

m2  05 
2.H8' 

2.41 

1.30 

2.51 

IM 

1.30 

• 1.37 

1.12 

7.83 

9.44 

Elective 
units.  v 


■ TheUso™  in  this  column  an.  not . total  of  the  ovem^  or  th«  pr-crib^  units,  buT.  true 

Tl,e  graduation  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  .arts  and  bachelor 
of  scienro  dogrow  respectively , for  the  two  types  of  higher  institutions 
• are  shown  in  the  following  table* 

< ' • , 

A irraije*  of  preMcnbed  graduation  subject, for  the  A.  A and  R.  S.  degree s.  ' ' 


A.  B.  degree 


B.  8.  degree. 


Subjects. 


EndjJwed, 


Endowed. 


Bible 

Philosophy  and  nv. 

fthoiogy. ... 

Soci*is3co«... 

Mathematics 

isSig.Un.‘u*r 

Science...#,.... . ... 


Sernas  ter 
hours. 

* Per  4 
cent. 

Kant  attar 
hours. 

Per 

oenU 

•Samester 

hours. 

Per 

oeat. 

6.00 

- 7.50 

1114 
6.94 
20.60 
9.65 
11  44 

4.37 

8.80 
S,  40 
15.94 

7.44 

163 

7.00 

<10.51 

7.00 

15.19 

9.02 

11.4$ 

{■« 

144 
5.65 
1180 
7.  SO 

9.19 

100 

9.  JO 
193 
1209 
9.66 
22tt< 

' 0.38 
7.69 
7.11 
9.68 
6.34 
* 19.61 

Semester 

b«iry 


RJLC 
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Themost significant  of  th«*  tables  prepared  by  Doctor  .lolm  is  that 
which  shows  the  total  prescriptions  in  eacdi  subje<*t  for  the  eight  * 
years  of  fu^h  school  and  college  at  the  two  types  of  institutions.  The 
table  is  as  follows: 


( ieneral  arerayis  of  rollrgr  minuter  rojuiranmla  ami  gratluatinu  rrijuirnnrnts  for  the 

.1  />’  mol  II  $ iln/rtix. 


DeKTW.s. 

> 1 

; ' i 

y Hu-  i 
1 Iwti.  j 

h»»r- 

1’lk.n 

bin 

pia^iv 

1 

MuIh 
tnatiu  • 

t \ 

i ' 

| 

1 

i 

•Mionce. 

m 

ami 

siyont  r 

t 

rhitie- 

Ol'tlV 

and 

t">- 

ctmtopy. 

Bible 

Kdii- 

ntftnii.  | 

I'rr- 

^ 

> 

Elec- 

tive. 

t I't  r 

l'ir 

/Vr 

let 

I'rr  1 

l'ir 

I /Vr 

I'rr 

l'ir 

I'CT 

A.  B. 

( i hi 

a nl. 

c<  nt 

a nl. 

C4  rU. 

cc  nl . 

! ei  nl . 

am 

ant. 

CriU. 

State. 

- K VI 
IX  XI 

! 

l 55 
21. 

v :b 
10.  „>! 

♦ \V1 

t\.  40 
* 5.  .45 

2.  vj 
2.  V> 

! o.  ; 

1 ^ 

1.  H 
L0t> 

KOI 
57.  .14 

M.  m 
4 ’.07 

B.  8. 

1 

Stale  

1 13.74 

|0  11 

to.  40 

m.  ty 

h It 

rt.  is. 

10.71 

.VI,  -”S 

1 47.  M 

Endowed.  . 

1 

1 3.  73 

lt..*> 

t*y 

X flfl 

| i.  27 

, S..V2 

52.  .Vj 

> The  figures  in  this  column  art-  nui  a total  o(  the  jtimontl  a'  erncos,  but  it  true  at  eraco. 


SOLUTION  FOR  THE  GROWTH  IN  NUMBERS  OF  COLLEGE  AND 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 

The  enormous  increase  in  student  attendance  at  universities  and 
colleges  since  the  World  War  has  been  the  subject  of  universal  dis- 
cussion and  no  little  apprehension.  If  there  were  any  certainty  that 
the  increasing  multitude  of  students  knocking  at  the  college  doors 
were  uniformly  of  superior  mental  ability  and  that  they  had  taken  a 
secondary  course  of  study  which  was  thoroughly  preparatory  to  the 
college  curriculum  which  they  desiro  to  enter,  the  problem  of  the 
higher  institutions  would  he  much  simplified..  It  would  ednsist 
merely  in  finding  by  hook  or  crook  some  financial  mes^s  of  caring 
for  the  larger  numbers  of  st.udents. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  responding  to  an  insistent  demand 
for  less  domination  of  the  secondary  curriculum  from  above,  tho 
higher  institutions  have  been  forced  to  reduce  tho  number  of  pre- 
scribed unite  to  the  minimum.  Certain  States,  for  example  Kansas, 
have  practically  thrown  all  specific  entrance  requirements  aside  by 
requiring  the  admission  into  the  State  higher  institutions  of  all 
graduates  from  accredited  high  schools  in  tho  State.  Such  a prac- 
tice permits  students  who  have  followed  vocational  courses  of  study 
to  enter  curricula  for  which  they  have  wholly  inadequate  preparation, 
and  compels  the  institution,  if  it  protects  its  standards,  to  lengthen 
its  curricula  or^pursue  a rigid  policy  of  elimination.  In  either  case,  a 
vast  amount  of  injustice  is  done  to  the  well  prepared  and  the  poorly 
prepared  students.  Whatever  portion,  therefore,  of  the  recent 
influx  of  students  into  the  colleges  is  due  to  the  admission  of 'students* 
who  have  inadequate  preparation  for  College  work,  is  not  a cause  for 
general  rejoicing.  Suck  students  usually  find  it  necessary  to  drop 
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out.  of  college,  or  they  perform  their  work  only  with  great  difficulty.’ 
in  the  meantime  they  complicate  seriously  the  ability  of  the  insti- 
tution to  realize  its  educational  aims,  or  they  tempt  it  to  be  satisfied 

",lth  a lowcr  stanflar(i  of  work.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
there  is  unusual  interest  in  such  experiments  as  the  common  fresh- 
man year  at  1 ale  University,  which  aims  to  assimilate  a great  variety 
of  freshmen  m the  shortest  possible  time,  and  in  the  program  of  the 
junior  college,  which  aims  to  link  up  again  the  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege with  the  work  pursued  in  the  high  school. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  equally  clear  that  in  the  increasing 
mujtitudo  of  students  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  higher  insti- 
tutions are  securing  a high  proportion  of  the  young  people  of  superior 
mental  ability  while  being  guarded  against  those  who,  though  their 
secondary  education  may  be  satisfactory,  are  not  mentally  capable 
of  satisfactory  work  on  a higher  education  level.  The  lasts  made  in 
t ho  Army  during  the  World  War  confirmed  the  first  suspicion  and 

I ho  second  is  being  proved  daily  in  every  higher  institution  in  the 
country. 

The  case  is  stated  concisely  by  a report  on  the  use  of  intelligence 
examinations  in  Columbia  College  in  1922,  which  is  as  follows: 

Many  a student  does  and  should  graduate  from  high  school  without  being  a suitable 

7 ‘10i  °r  a ^ t‘'1",  aUnn,  just  as  many  a student  graduates  and  2d  graduate 

L mP°lTth  r n°‘  °f  PhvD-  f ttUber-  °Ur  “ooeptance  of  the  State  examWionl 
has  meant  that  almost  any  New  York  high-school  gnfii^io  had  met  our  entrance 

equipment* . Our  open  door  tq  New  York  consequently  admit|fta  good  many 
Rodents  who  did  not  helongin  college.  On  the  whole,  the  quality l»2iidat^ 
presenting  Ihcmsclves  with  these  credentials  has  deteriorated  in  the  past  few  years. 

On  account  of  this  situation,  which  is  being,  experienced  quite 
generally  over  the  county,  there  have  been  a Variety  of  expedients 
to  which  higher  institutions  have  been  forced.  New  York  State  has 
showed  educational  wisdom  in  requiring  an  average  distinctly  above 
the  parsing  mark  for  its  college  entrance  diploma.  Goucher  College 
Requires  on  average  high-school  record  of  80  per  cent.  Other  insti- 
tutions have  resorted  to  similar  deices,  and  there  has  been,  much 
discussion  at,  the  annual  meetings  of  various  associations  of  this 
pro  lem  in  connection  with  the  great  g^owthsiii  student  numbers 
*riendsvof  the  new  intelligence  tests  are  confident  that  these  tests 
will  help  materially  to  solve  this  problem.  They  state  frankly  that 
the  intelligence  tests  alone  are  not  a satisfactory  method  of  selecting 
studante.  The  high-school  record  shows  the  degree  of  preparation 
for  the  curriculum  which  tSe  student  desires  to  enter.  His  record 
from  tlm  high  school  should  also  show  whether  he  has  acceptable 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  To  these  evidences  are  added  the  . 
results  of  the  intelligence  tests  so 'that  college  officials  have' very  . 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ability,  preparation,  and  moral  qualitire 
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of  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  college.  Thus  far  the  officials 
at  Columbia  College  and  numerous  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  found  a very  close  correlation  between  the  results  of  these 
examinations  and  the  usual  records  and  grades  of  students. 

President  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  Northwestern  University,  makes 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  intelligence,  tests  and  one  of 
tho  important  uses  to  which  they  should  be  put: 

The  litneis  past  (or  < I i«ft  losing  the  efferlivr*i<‘SH  of  mriital  alertness  tesla.  They  are 
effective.  Tbe  executiws  of  <nllegf*n  auti  of  »ni\ •■•rnilii-n  must  ifirnt,  tlieir  future 
development  and  use  for  pnjspo  live  freshmen.  ' * " > 

The  lime  lias  arrived  fur  a new  <*pi*'h  in  our  system  of  education.  It  is  an  e|K><  It  in 
which  tile  form  of  I ruining  will  not  he  deterwrined  1»\  such  standards  ;is  the  needs  of 
the  adult  society  nr  the  available  courses  of  instruction,  bill  primarily  by  the  needs 
of  the  youth  to  he  educated.  \u  essential  part  of  such  an  educational  system  will 
bo  vocational  and  educational  advice  given  by  members^f  the  teaching  staff,  by  the 
dean,  by  raomlmreof  the  department  of  education,  or  by  an  expert  bearing  some  such 
title  an  educational  councilor  or  preferably  personnel  dTKector.  The  |«*rsonncl  director 
will  perform  an  educational  function  similar  to  that  of  the  diagnostician  in  medicine. 
The  instructonj  of  the  various  courses  will  perform  a fj^n<  turn  similar  to  that  of  the 
experts  in i lie  various  curative  specialties,  * * 4 

The  personnel  director  will  need  to  know  as  much  as  |*ossihle  of  the  training,  tho 
interest,  the* ambition,  the  talents,  and  the  educational  needs  of  all  students  and  of 
aU  prospective  students.  The  giving  of  mental  alert  ness  tests  will  be  as  much  a matter 
of  the  routine  with'such  a personnel  director  as  is  tho  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer 
by  the  diagnostician  in  med n ine.  ’ * 

At  the  hands  of  a personnel  director  no  prospective  student  will  be  ruthlessly  • 
eliminated,  although  the  .vocational  or  educational  guidance  given  him  may  he  to  . 
send  him  t*  another  institution  of  higher  learning  or  to  some  other  place  even  better 
Adapted  to  his  needs. 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  UNIVERSITY  AND'  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

During  thtf  past  biennium  two  studies  have  been  made  on  (ho 
subject  of  the  residence  of  university  and  college  students,  one  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Kelly,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  and  the  .other  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
No  stpdy  of  this  character  has  been  made  since  the  two  which  wore 
completed  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Kalbach,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the 
years  1887-88  and  1896-97,  respectively.  The'pi’&ent  Bureau  of 
Education  study  covers  all  types  of  higher  institutions  except  the 
normal  schools  and  independent  theological  schools.  It  reveals  con- 
clusively for  the  first  time  that  the  proportion  of  students  to  popu- 
lation is  greatest  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  lowest, 
as  would  bo  expected  on  account  of  the  large  Negro  population,  in 
jr, the  Southern  States.  In.other  words,  although  tha^ar^er  and  more 
famous  institutions  are  usually  found  oast  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  north  of,  the  Ohio  ftiver,  they  do  not  draw  so  large  proportions  of 
their  population  into  coll  egos  and  universities  as  do  the  Western 
States.  The  leading  States,  in  this  respect,  are  Oregon,  Iowa,  Utah, 
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Kansas  Nebraska , him!  Washington.  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  New 
Mexico  l>rm£  up  the  rear.  > 

Another  interesting  fart  is  that  tile  well-developed  Middle  Western 
and  far  Western  States  exceed  the  other  States  in  the  proportion 
Of  their  students  that  are  t«,kon  care  of  in  their  mm  institutions 
Hie  average  for  all  the  States  is  74.9  per  cent.  In  oilier  words, 
taking  the  country  as  a who  e,  three  students  out  of  every  four 
to  university  or  college  in  tlleir  home  State.  In  this  respect  Cali- 
fornia Oregon,  Utah.  Michigan.  Nebraska,  and  New  York  lead  the 
other  States.  New  Jersey  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  accommo- 
dating only  18.2  per  cent  of  her  students  in  her  own  institutions. 
Other  low  States  are  Connecticut,  Wyoming.  Delaware,  Idaho  and 
Mew  Mexico. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  States  do  not  have  a 
ugh  proportion  of  their  students  in  their  own  institutions  they 
have  a great  drawing  pmvei*  on  students  from  other  States. 

. ,T  **'tates  have  great  drawing  power,  both  on  students  from 
within  and  without  their  respective  boundaries.  Consequently 
certain  States  enroll  in  their  higher  institution*!  more  students  than 
they  have  residents  m college.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  States 
are:  Oregon.  California, Colorado,  New  York,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  States 
wlu.-h  are  not  taking  cure  of  so  many  students  as  reside  in  those 
States,  respectively,  are  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming 
Umnw'ti<'ul,v  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  West 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Alabama.  Florida,  and  Texas. 

Tlie  study  on  this  subject  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Kelly  is  re- 
st ricted  to  a much  smaller  group  of  higher  institutions,  most  of  which 
are -colleges  either  under  independent  or  Protestant  control.  The 
data  with  a few  exceptions  cover  the  year  1918—19.  • 

SALARIES  AT  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  gathering 
sdlary  statistics  at  tho  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  The 
following  table  shows  a comparison  of  salaries  for  the  several  Wades 
of  the  faculty:  % 


RjC 


Officers  of  Instruction. 


Professor. .TUftr. . 

Associated  professor V 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 


Median 

average 

Median 

average 

S£& 

*3,400 

1,028 

1,803 

l,tS4 

- *3,302 
2,800 
2,300 
. 1,800 

> - 
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In  using  these  figures'it  should  bo  noted  that  in  1915-16  no  allow- 
ances were  made  for  houses,  heat,  or  li^ht  furnished  by  institutions 
<to  faculty  Member^  free  of  charge,  whereas  in  1921-22  the  institutions 
were  asked  to  estimato  the  value  of  these  services  where  given  and 
toinclude  the  amount  inrthe  salaries.  Probably  few  if  any  salaries 
of  faculty  members  below  the  rank  of  full  professors  were  affected  by 
this  difference  in  the  basis  of  securing  the  salary  statistics. 

'i 

THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

With  the  enormous  increase  of  students  and  the  consequent  strain 
placed  on  the  financial  resources  of  higher  institutions,  much  attention 
• has  been  paid  to  the.  cost  of  education  in  our  higher  institutions. 
Some  persons  have  been  apprehensive  as  to  whether  the  States  can 
continue  for  long  to  increase  annually  or  biennially  the  appropriat  ions 
neci'ssary  to  take  care  of  more  and  more  students.  Tuitions  and 
fees  have  quite  generally  been  raised,  but  complete  relief  is  by  no 
means  iu  sight. 

On  account  of  this  situation  college  and  university  executives 
have  been_forced  to  resort  to  unusual  means  to  insure  the  economical 
expenditure  of  their  incomes.  Much  of  the  demand,  for  survey*  of 
higher  institutions  arises  from  the  desire  to  know  whether  dnjfmsti- 
• tutions  are  using  their  figids  to  the  best  advantage.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  use  of  per  capita  4»st  studies  made  by  tin1 
Bureau  of  Education  and  such  agencies  as  tl^  Joint  9oard  of  Higher 
Curricula  in  Washington. 

At  the  National  Association  of  State  Univerities,  President  Kane, 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  outlined  an  elaborate  plan  for 
securing  comparable  per  capita  cost  statistics.  The  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry,  cooperating  with  the  United  States  ‘ Bureau  of 
Education,  is  now  getting  dkta  fdt  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
cost  of  higher  education. 

The  discussion  of  per'  capita  cost  statistics  reveals  the  necessity 
for  extreme  care  in  [procuring  comparable  data.  In  view  of  the 
different  practices  among  the  several  institutions  and  the  difficulty 
of  providing  asched^le  which  will  be  interpreted  in  a uniform  way, 
it  seems  hidBl  desirable  that  information  be  secured  from  the 
higher  institutmns  by  personal  visits. 


ERIC 


THE  PURNELL  BILL. 


Of  the  bills  touching  the  higher  institutions  which  wepe  introduced 
into  Congress  during  the  last  biennium,  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  Purnell  bill.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  the  imf&vorable  economic 

i » ' * 

effects  of  the  World  War  on  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
In  order,  to  remedy  this  situation  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
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Colleges  in  1920  decided  to  ask  for  furfyer  Federal  uid.  Accordingly 
the  bill  provides  that,  in  addition  .to  the.  §30,000  now  received  an- 
nually through  the  -Hatch  and  Adams  Acts,  there  shall  be  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $15,000,  which  shall  increase  by  §10,000  each  your 
until  tin'  annual  appropriation  readies  885,000, ’.it  which  figure  the 
additional  annual  appropriations  are  to  remain. 

The.  purpose  for  which  the  proposed  additional  appropriations 
may  be  used  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  under  the  Hatch 
and  Adams  Acts.  The  bill  states; 


' iho  fun,lH  uPProprmtc(l  pursuant  lo  this  act  sliall  l,e  applied  onlv  to  myin*  the 
neeewwry  expend  of  romlupiing  investigation*  or  making  experiment*  bearing 
UireeUy  on  thoj^rcaluetion,  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribution,  and  market- 
mg  of  agricultural  product*,  and  including  such  scientilie  researches  M havo-for  their 
purpose  the  establishment  and  Jnaint, tnunee  of  a permanent  ami  effieient  agricultural 
industry  and  mu-h  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose 
the  development,  and  improvement  of  ihP  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  for  printing 
ami  disseminating  the  results  of  said  researches. 


In 'accordance  with  the  precedent 
the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts  the  hill 
match  the  Federal  appropriations,  T 
into  law. 


established  in  connection  with 
does  not  require  tlio  States  to 
be  Purnell  bill  was  not  enacted 


rehabilitation  of  united  states  world  war  veterans. 

A report  issued  by  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau  shows 
that  up  U.  May  2d,  1922,  veterans  of  tho  World  War  had  been  reha- 
bilitated by  educational  institutions  as  follows;  Universities,  102; 
colleges,  253;  State  normal  schools,  98;  professional  schools/ 303;  | 

industrial  schools, '858;  commercial  schools,  1,041;  public  schools 
244;  others,  2ji9;  total,  3,228.  ' 

Obviously  the  higher  institutions  have  opened  their  doors  verv 
freely  to  accommodate  the  World  War  veterans.  Indeed,  th#y  have 
at  some  inconvenience  endeavored  to  adjust  their  equipment  and 
faculty  so  as  tb  provide  the  types  of  training  needed  by  the  veterans. 

THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS. 

* There  ha8  I10W  bpen  sufficient  time,  for  the  higher  institutions  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  has  therefore  been  made  during  the  biennium.  The 
number  and  variety  of  units,  together  with  the  enrollment,  have  in- 
creased, There  are  more  officers  on  duty,  and.  tho  number  of  students 
enrolled, in  the  advanced  courses  has  grown  satisfactorily.  ” 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  between  the  number  of 
units  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  for  1-010—20  ami  1921-22, 
respectively : 


Senior  units. 


1921-22  > 


Units. 


Enroll- 

ment. 


Units. 


Enroll 

nient 


Infantry 

Field  Artillery 

Engineer  Corps 

Coast  Artillery 

Signal  Corps 

Cavalry 

Motor  Transport  Corps. 
Ordnance  Department. 

Medical  Corps 

Dental  Corps 

Air  Service 

Veterinary 

Total 


119 

32,'W 

97 

' *3.r.,(19'. 

•jo 

Mis 

20 

f.  (.  ;s 

19 

I.91.S 

21 

It,  117 

IS 

•J  i’.S7 

19 

.T.MiJ 

11 

7(\l 

. 11 

i ;:»<• 

11) 

y is 

II 

2,2-V. 

H 

ir.i 

9 

3 

2(11 

S 

(121 

23 

1,'Ju 

s 

till  2 

c 

0.H7 

A 

117 

JOS 

1.1,  w 

2-17 

.r)7,419 

1 Beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Of  the  57,419  students  in  i^l-22,  19,225  were  enrolled  in  the 
basic,  or  first  two  years,  and  .8,194  in  the’  ad vanoed^'otirse. 

The  junior  division  units  are  located  in  the  secondary  schools, 
including  public  and  private  high  schools  and  military  colleges  doing 
'secondary  school  work.  During  the  year  1921-22,  there  were  105 
units  and  58,523  enrollments  in  the  junior  division,  as  compared  to 
68  units  and  44,777  enrollments  in  1919-20. 

With  the  .removal  in  1920  of  the  limit  on  'the  number  of  Army 
officer?  who  might  he  detailed  for  service  with  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  the 
number  of  such  officers  has  been  increased  from  388  to  815.  In 
addition,  during  the  year  19^1-22  thoro  were  39  warrant  officers  and 
1,205  noncommissioned  officers  and'  enlisted  men  detailed  for  service 
with  the  R.O.  T.  C. 

The  number  of  students  who  complete  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
advanced  course  and  apply  for  commissions  in  the  R.  ().  T.  (\  con- 
stitutes of  course  tho  real  test  of  the  It.  0.  T.  C.  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  year  ended  June,  1930,  982  students  completed 
this  work.  Of  these  men,  483  were  21  yearaof  age  or  older  and  were 
therefore  eligible  for  commissions.  # 


INSTITUTE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

* * I 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has  continued  vigorously 
its  program  of  promoting  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students 
• between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries’.'*  A number  of 
professors  from  foreign  universities  have  lectured  at  American  higher^ 
institutions  under  the  auspices  of  the  institute.  Official  visitors 
c:  .from  other  countries  have  been  assisted  in  securing,  the  information 
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tlu>y  seek,  In  bobruury,  1920,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peac  e appropriated  S 12,500  for  grants  to  American  professors 
• on  leave, of  ubseuce.  The  grants  are  made  on  condition,  that  the 
professor  lectures  for  at  least  one  semester  in  a foreign  university, 
and  that  lie  submit  a report  of  his  observations  on  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  country  which  lie  visits.  The  amount  of  the  grant  varies 
with  the  cost  of  travel -to  and  from  the  country  which  is  visited. 

A number  of  direct  exchanges  of  professors  between  an  American  H 
university  and  a foreign  institution  have  been  arranged  by  the 
institute.  Also  under  its  auspices:  seven  higher  institutions,  with 
strong  technical  divisions  contributed  in  15121  St, 000  each  to  send  a 
distinguished  American  professor  of  applied  sci\.moe  or  engineering 
to  lecture  in  French  universities  in  exchange  for  a French  professor 
who  lectured  wry  acceptably  for  one  month  at  each  of  the  contribut- 
ing American  universities. 


The  institute  has  devoted  a considerable  amount  of  time  to  the 


formation  and  stimulation  of  international  relations  clubs,  chiefly 
in  the  smaller  higher  institutions.  A large  number  of  books  dealing 
with  international  relations,  together  with  a number  Qf  syllabi  ou 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  limitation  of  arma- 


ment and  the  recent  history. of  Russia,  the  Balkans,  Mexico,  China, 
the  Baltic  States,  Latin  America,  and  Japap  have  been  distributed 


to  enclj  of  tho  clul^s.  The  director  has  also  visited  in  person  a large 
number  of  higher  institutions  in  order  to  stimulate  work  of  this 


character. 


For  the  benefit  of  foreign  students  the  institute  has  continued  its 
bulletins  of  information  concerning  educational  opportunities  in  •ffliis’* 
and  other  countries.  Tho  most  important  of  these  publications  during 
tho  last  biennium  are,  A Guido  Book  for  Foreign  Students  in  the 
United  States;  Opportunities  for  Higher  Education  in  Italy;  Bibli- 
ography ofl  the  United  States  for  Foreigners. 

A joint  appeal  made  by  the  office®  of  tho  institute,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  American  University  Union  in  Europe, 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  for  rtHief  in  central  Europe,  succeeded 
in^  raising  $300,000  to  aid  destitute  teachers  and  students  ip  central* 
Europe.  , 


. THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  UNION  IN  EUROPE. 


. The  offices  of  the  American'  University  Union  in  Europe  during 
the  present  .biennium  have  been  thoroughly  transformed  into  peace- 
time activities.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  much  easier * 
fprjthem.to  perform  the  function  of  f<  intellectual  embassies.”  In 
numerous  ways  the  London  and  Paris  branches  have  agisted  Amer-  '■ 
ican  students  to  enteohigher  institutions  abroad  and  to  secure  expodi* 
tiously  permission  to  use  libraries  and  museums.  Thtgjirec  tors  have 
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also  been  active  in  promoting  a number  of  important  conferences  look- 
ing to  clearing  up  difficulties  in  the  exchange  of  students  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  as.  for  example,  the  equivalence 
of  trench  and  British  degrees  with  American  degrees,  recognition  in 
’ Great-  Britain  <•£  the  certificates  granted  by  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  the  Anglo- Amerhiun  Conference  of  Professors 
of  History  organized  by  the  Eniversity  of  London. 

The  union' is  chiefly  supported  hy  dues  from  about  .30  higher 
institutions  in  the  l nited  States.  During  the  biennium  ended 
August  31,  1921,  it  also  meowed  $1.3,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  At  that  time  there  had  been  suWkcnhed  $22,029,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  was  paid  toward  a permanent  endowment  fund. 
The  municipality  of  Baris  still  holds  open  the  plot  of  ground  which 
it  granted  to  the  union  in  1017,  hut  so  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
erect  the  Mensem  drs  Ltudiants. 


INTERNATIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 


AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


International  fellowships  icnd  scholarships  continue  to  he  a popular 
form  of  promoting  international  educational  relations.  In  September, 
1020,  as  a result  of  the  scholarships  given  by  American  colleges,  32 
-French' girls  were  selected  to  come  to  the,  United  Stab's.  Forty-two 
additional  trench  gills  held  similar  scholarships  for  a second  year. 
Nineteen  French  men  also  came  to  the  Fnited  States  on  funds  raised 
by  .American' .Winy  students  in  France.  In  May.  1022,  it  was  said 
that  there  were  GO  scholarships  being  given  by  American  institutions 
to  French  men  and  women. 

During  the  biennium  from  30  to  50  Serbian  students  were  maintained 
at  American  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  international  Serbian 


- Educational  Committee.  The  Russian  Students’  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  also  been  instrumental  in  providing  funds  for  the  support  of 
a considerable  number  of  Russian  students  in  This  country.-. 

Ihiough  the  -American  ( ouneil  on  Education  25  American  young 
women  were,  selected.,  in  1922  to  receive  the  scholarships  offered  hy 
the  French  Government  in  seven  of  the  leading  lycecs  of  France. 
Scholarships  for  graduate  work  were  also  offered  to  American  men 
and  women  at  several  of  the,  universities  and  deciles  normalcs. 


In  1921  about  30  fellowships  were  awarded  by  the  Society  for 
-American  Field  Service  Fellowships  to  graduates  of  American  colleges 
for  study  and  research  in  French  universities. 

’ The  Ajncriean-Scnndinaviun  Foundation  awards  each  “year  20 
fellowships  worth  $1,000  each  to  American  students  for  study  in 
. Norway  and  Denmark.  .V  similar  number  of  students  from,  those 
countries  secure  'fellowships  from  the  same  foundation  for  study  in 
this  country. 
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The  surplus  funds  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  of  Belgium  have 
been  used  to  establish  the  so-called  Foundation  Universitairc,  for 
the  promotion  of  education  and  research  in  Belgium.  Twenty-four 
scholarships  have  been  granted  to  Belgian  students  in  American 
universities.  Also  a limited  number  of  graduate  fellowships  have 
been  awarded  to  American  students  for  study  in  Belgium  for  the 
year  1922-23. 

Ihis  list  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  includes  only  those  granted 
bv  the  most  prominent  foundations  and  societies.  A large  number 
of  additional  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  studv  abroad  arc 
granted  bv  individual  colleges,  universities,  and  other  organizations. 

In  1920-21,  it  was  said  that  there  were  302  American  students 
studying  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  previous  year  there  were  2S0 
American  students  hi  France. 

THE  RHODES’  SCHOLARS. 

« 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  numerous  suggestions  from  time 
- to  tune  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  founder  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  were  not  being  fulfilled;  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  did 
not  adequately  represent  .American  higher  institutions;  and  that 
tliejr  influence  in-#eir  country  after  their  return  from  abroad  w’as 
• disappointing.  , It  should  be  realized  that  these  suggestions  hay©  in 
nearly  every  instance  been,  an  expression  of  personal  opinion  not 
based  on  adequate  statistical  or  other  data.  In  1921,  it  occurred* to  • 
President.  Frank  Aydelotte,  of  Swnrtluuore  College,  and  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars,  that  a study 
should  he  made  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
American  Rhodes  scholars  before,  during,  and  after  their  residence 
at  Oxford.  The  study  was -made  by  Ii.  W.  Burgess,  {^lessor  of 
mathematics  at  Brown  University. 

1 he  study  revealed  t^.»t  the  average  ago  of  the  scholars  at  appoint- 
ment was  22  years  and  4 months;  that  they  represented  150  different 
; American  higher  institutions;  that  of  those  who  were  known  to  bo 
eligible  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  7S  per  cent  have  been  elected  to  that, 
organization;  and  that  42  per  cent  were  members  of  some  athletic 
tenm  while  in  college  in  this  country.  The  statisties  also  showed 
the  college  preparation  of  the  appointees- to  be  as  follows:  (1)  Less 
than  four  years  in  college,  \i  per  rent;  (2)  graduates  of  colleges, 

67  per  cent;  (3)  at  least  on^year  ^f  postgraduate  work,  19  per  cent. 

The  subjects  which  the  Rhodes  scholars  studied  at  Oxford  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table.  The  table  covers  the  classes 
matriculating  from  1904  to  1914. 


< 
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Snhjirlt  sluthf'l  In / Aiiurnuii  ftho'lcx  scltnhim  at  Orjoril. 


Law 

Modern  history  ami  rrnmum'-x 

Humanities  inrludinc  ihc  da..- ic-,  |>hilusn|»ti>  i.'*j  and  aotlirnpniiiyV  i 

English  lanptiaKn  and  litoral nro 

Theology 

Mai  hematic >,  physn-x,  chemistry,  ami  cnyinorriti^ 

French,  Herman,  and  Spanish.' 

Physiolopy  and  medical  subjects 

Cpolopy  and  forestry 

\fnsi.- : 

Record  incomplete  • 


Number. 


I’er  emit 
nf  total. 


1 1 » 

:;j.  7 

r»n  . 

17.1 

.V*  ' 

ll'.  S 

2fj 

7.  4 

21 

i i 1 

7.  I 

IV  n 

in  1 

J.  'I 

O ' 

1,7 

A 

. 0 

l.;  i 

.1.7 

.'otal. 


:('>i  | mo.n 

I r 


1 This  item  inrludr.s  four  mi  ll  who  died  and  I hree  » Im  rr-Ipimd  early  in  their  Oxford  enurse"^ 


Another  table  covering  the  classes  from  1904  ttT  191  I.  inclusive, 
shows  the  degrees  and  diplomas  secured  by  the  scholars,  us  follows: 


Ihijros  nml  ili  i>bviinn  amt  ml  htj  Anirrirmi  h'limh  s srhnltun,  n Illi  <7n.w,s  nhrrr  nhrii 


• 

Diplo- 

ma. 

B.  Sc.. 
B.  Lift., 
B.  Mus. 

B.C. 

I.. 

ll.  A 

. honors,  1 

War 

B.A. 

B.A. 

pass. 

1)11. 

N nm- 
bor  of 
differ- 
ent 
men. 

^ears. 

• ' 

First . 

Sec- 

ond. 

Tlnrd. 

l 

2 

3 

1 

Not 

clRssod. 

pi  mil- 
lions. 

mw 

1 

- 

1 

i 

3 

u 

9 

s 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

• 33 

100.1 

0 

.1 

0 

i 

3 

3 

9 

f> 

1 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

JS 

1907 

1 

2 

0 

i 

.i 

1 

lx 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3*,» 

ions 

3 

5 

n 

i 

2 

2 

10 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1 

ti 

39 

1010 

3 

5 

0 

2 

5 

3 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

\2 

1011 

4 

0 

i 

3 

i 

7 

S 

1.7 

7 

n. 

n 

1 

k 

39 

1913 

3 

5 

■1 

0 

2 

7 

11 

.7 

0 

l 

5 

1 

9 

33 

ion 

0 

i 

, n 

0 

n 

i 

17 

o 

1 

l 

12 

1 

3 

37 

• Total. 

1.1 

. Js_ 

•1  0 

2i  ! .n 

•fi.7 

17 

17 

,1 

37 

200 

A large  majority  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  have  taken  the  li.  A. 
degree  with  honors.  An  insignificant  number  were  content  with  the 
B.  A.  pass  degree.  This  situation  compares  very  favorably  with 
tho  general  practice  at  Oxford,  where  something  loss  than  one-fourth 
of  the  B.  A.  men  take  pass  degrees.  As  to  the  proportion  of  honor 
men  among  the  Rhodes  scholars  who  take  “ firsts”  and  “seconds,”  the 
Americans  arc'listinctly  superior  to  the  general  run  of  Oxford  men,  as 
tho  foliowing*tabJe  shows. 


^ Firsts. 
1 

Saconds. 

Third* 

Fourths. 

1 

All  men  classed  10W-19W 13. 1 

American  Rhodes  scholars  niairiciilnlinn  1004-101 1 ....  14.7 

30.3 
4.x.  9 

.70,3 

2K.8 

13.4 

7.6 

4 

On  tho  other  hand,  it  has  been - pointed  out  that  the  Rhodes 
scholars  do  not  win  so  great  a proportion  of  high  honors  as  the  men 
who  hold  the  regular  scholarships  and  exhibitions  of  the  Oxford 
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colleges.  For  example,  the  pri»|x>rtion  of  scholars  and  exhibitioners 
in  1906,  1907,  and  1914,  respectively,  who  took  “firsts”  was  27.1  per 
cent,  30.8  per  cent,  and  21 .2  per  cent;  “seconds,”  14.1  per  cent,  58.4 
pci  cent,  and  4->.l  per  cent.  However,  considering  the  special 
training  which  these  students  pursue  in  English  preparatory  schools 
in  order  to  secure  these  scholarships,  it  seems  as  if  the  American 
Rhodes  scholars  compare  as  favorably  with  the  regular  Oxford 
scholars  and  exhibitioners  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  the  Rhodes  scholars  have  done 
upon  their  return  to  the  I'nited  States,  the  study  reveals  that  nearly 
one-half  of  them  have  pursued  further  graduate  or  professional  study 
at  American  universities.  Of  these  men,  84  have  taken  degrees  as 
follows.  I h.  1).,  37 ; A.  M.,  12;  degrees  inlaw,  18;  degrees  in  theology, 
8;  degrees  in  medicine,  9. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  of  Rhodes  scholars  in 
1920.  Trie  table  includes  the  classes  from  1904  to  1914. 


Education 

■Divided — 


thru  pul  inns  <>f  Hhndrn  srliiilnru. 


College  presidents.  deanH,  etr. 

Other  college  teachers 

Educational  administration 

Secondary  school 

Full  time,  law,  theology,  medicine 

Law 

business 

Social  and  religious  work  (including  12  ministers) 

Government  service 

Graduate  or  professional  students 

Scientific  work 

J.iterarv  and  editorial 

Medical  work 

Miscellaneous 

Poor  health * 


Total 


114 

i, 

7 

84 

7 
11 

5 

72 

28 

23 

15 

10 

10 

8 
7 
4 
2 


303 


As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  on  American  life, 
Professor  Burgess  concludes  his  study  tus  follows: 

4 he  expectation  of  Rhodes,  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  early  writers  on  the  subject 
was  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  would  enter  politics  in  the  English  sense,  or  go  into  the 
diplomatic  service.  But  neither  of  those  lines  affords  a career  in  the  United  States 
for  a man  with  his  own  way  to  make;  the  organization  of  the  diplomatic  service,  rather 
than  the  scholars  or  the  scholarship  plan,  is  to  blame  for  this  imperfect  fulfillment  of 
early  expectation. 

But  even  while  it  is  admitted  that  in  politics  and  diplomacy  the  original  intent  of 
the  plan  has  not  been  realized,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  realized,  one  should  realize 
fully  the  significance  of  the  large  proportion— over  one-thud— of  the  men  engaged  in 
. 91848°— 24 7 
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education,  especially  in  college  leaching.  There  is  a closer  relat  ion.-l  i i j»  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country  between  education  and  public  life:  \vc  are.  therefore, 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  in  that  occupation  are  in  a position  to 
exert  as  great  an  influence  as  they  could  in  any  other  lino— even  in  polil  ics — and  more 
than  in  the  American  diplomatic  service.  In  view  of  the  close  relation  between  law 
and  political  life  in  this  country  some  of  the  scholars  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
may  be  exported  to  become  leaders  in  political  life  alter  their  proles,  ional  position 
is  established.  In  their  case,  as  for  all  the  scholars,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
oldest  Rhodes  scholars  are  still  young  and  that  in  American  political  and  social  life 
most  of  the  leaders  arc  selected  from  those  who  liaw  demonstrated  tlnur  worth  in  their 
own  profession  or  business.  Frorfl  this  point  of  view,  the  important  thing  is  (hat  the 
Rhodes  scholars  should  be  "making  good  each  in  his  own  life.  Wo  may.  therefore, 
hope  that  the  inclusion  of  17  men  in  "Who's  Who'  and  the  satisfactory  academic 
standing  of  the  college  teachers  among  the  Rhodes  scholars  are  straws  that  show  that 
the  wind  is  blowing  toward  a satisfactory  future,  iu  which  it  will  be  a fact  obvious  to 
all  that  the  Rhodes  scholarships  have  accomplished  something  toward  fostering  Anglo- 
Saxon  solidarity  and  assuring  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Tile  following  further  statement  concerning  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships has  been  supplied  by  President  Frank  Aydelotte,  secretary  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust: 

Elections  of  Rhodes  scholars  arc  now  being  held  under  the  new  plan  by  which 
Rhodes  scholars  are  chosen  by  committees  composed  mainly  of  ex-Rhodes  scholar*. 
In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  organization  of  the  committees  the  requirements 
have  been  modified  in  certain  other  respects:  The  qualifying  examination  jn  Lai  in 
and  (iroek,  formerly  required  of -all  candidates,  lias  boon  abandoned,  and  men  are 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  record  in  school  and  college,. supplemented  by 
a personal  interview  with  the  committee  of  selection.  The  use  of  open  testimonials 
has  also  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  candidates  now  merely  refer  committees 
to  a few  men  from  whom  confidential  information  may  be  obtained  about  I hem. 

The  new  method  of  appointment  has  Resulted  in  a largely  increased  competition  for 
the  scholarships  and  consequent  improvement  in  the  quality  of  ^hc  men  selected.  The 
increasing  competition  seems  duo,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  elections  ifrcin 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  give  candidates  information  about  Oxford  and 
courses  of  study  which  they  may  profitably  pursue  there.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  the  three  years  in  which  the  new  plan  has  been  iu  operation  has  been  as  follows. 
Four  hundred  and  twe^y-livcin  W1D  for  (if  appointments  in  IS  States;  100  in  Pil’d 
for  fid  appointments  in  48  States;  o07  in  1921  for  112  appointments  in  32  States. 

Double  the  usual  number  of  appointments  were  made  both  in  1910  and  1920  by  way 
of  catching  up  for  1918  and  1919  when,  because  of  the  war,  no  Rhodes  scholars  were 
appointed  from  the  United  States. 

Whereas  before  the  war  there  were  occasional  Suites  in  which  no  candidates  ap- 
peared, there  has  been  a keen  competition  for  the  scholarships  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  since  1919.  The  new  committees,  however,  have  been  gomjod  discretion  by  the 
Rhodes  trustees  to  refuse  to  appoint  whenever  in  their  opiniou  no  one  of  the  candi- 
dates before  them  has  the  qualifications  which  would  make  him  a creditable  Rhodes 
scholar.  Vacancies  so  created  have  been  thrown  open  by  the  trustees  to  /randidptos- 
at-largo  selected  from  competitors  in  larger  States  who  did  not  in  the  jirst  instance 
receive  a^cholarehip. 

. 'Because  of  the  increase  in  prices  the  Rhodes  trustees  have  increased  the  stipend  of 
£300  per  year  provided  for  each  Rhodes  scholar  by  a bonus  of  £50  a year,  making 
the  value  of  the  scholarships  at  present  £350  per  annum. 
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FOREIGN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 

In  ()( toiler,  1921,  I In*  Institute  of  International  K<  I neat  ion  secured 
information  showing  that. at  that  lime  there  were  (i,4S8  foreign 
''ludenls  and*  students  . from  American  possessions  in  345  of  the 

00  1 higliei  in>li till. inns  which  answered  the  (|uestionnnire  which  was 
(listrilmteil.  <)l  this  nuinher  701  were  women.  Seven  hundred  ahd 
lift \ -three  were  reported  ns  taking  graduate  work.  The  distribution 
of  students  by  subjects  was  ns  follows:  Agriculture,  337;  liberal 
at t>.  1 ,!» IS ; architect u re,  50;  chemistry,  108;  commerce,  415:  den- 
tistrs , 245;  economical ; education,  ISO;  engineering,  1,179;  forestry, 
15.  geology,  s:  journalism,  17;  law,  117:  library  methods,  9;  medicine, 
30(  : pharmacy,  IN:  theology,  21S;  unclassified,  1,11 1. 

A sinulai  studs  made,  by  the  Ihireau  of  Education  for  the  year 
192l>-21  die  total  number  of  foreign  indents  of  college 

gi  ade  ill  Amci  ican  colleges  and  universities,  not  including  independent 
theological  schools,  was  101 ; students  from  American  possessions, 
1.1, »0;  total,  S,.5.57.  1 liesc  students  were  distributed  ns  follows 

among  the  more  important  sources:  Ellina,  1,443;  Canada,  1,294; 

1 lii  1 i ppine  Elands,  857;  Japan,  525;  West  Indies,  not  including 
I’orto  Rico,  39(3;  Porto  Rico,  302;  Russia,  291;  Mexico,  2S2;  India* 
235:  Hawaii,  208;  Sourti 'America,  503;  South  Africa,  141. 
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(Tl APTRT?  IV. 

SIGNIFICANT  MOVEMKXT.S  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

By  ^ • S.  IJLFh'KN  liAt'GfH, 

( hief  of  City  School  [division. 


".lari.-.,  qua, He,,™.  coun. 

_T..,  ««_ 


II  a brief  chapter  treating  0f  the  progress  anti  status  of  educa- 
ion  in  the  cities  of  the  country  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  all  the 
phases  of  modern  city  school  systems  with  their  regular  day  schools 
night  schools,  continuation  schools,  special  schools,  clinics,  etc.  Some 
of  these'  phases  are  discussed  in  other  chapters,  of  the  Biennial 
•iu\ey  of  Lilhcation,  and  those  topics  are  merely  mentioned  or 
entirely  omitted  in  this  chapter. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  city  school  systems  of  the  country 
are  independent  of  the  control  of  the  city  officials,  ami  although  the 
best  authorities  on  school  administration  advocate  boards  of  educa- 
tion fiscally  independent  of  the  mayor,  council,  or  commission,  the 
question  of  who  shall  appropriate  the  school  funds,  and  even  of 
who  shall  control  their  expenditure,  seems  to  he  a perennial  one  in 
several  e.ties  of  the  country.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  instance,  iin 
attempt  was  made  by  the  common  council  of  that  city  to  reduce  the* 
salary  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  from >10,000  a year, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  board  of  education,  to  $7,000  a year! 

1 he  question  was  settled  by  the  court,  which  held  that  the  board  of 
education  had  exclusive  power  to  lix  the  salaries  of  its  employees 
under  the  teachers’  salary  law,  and  ordered  that  the  superintendent’s 
salary  lie  restored. 

If  the  court  had  ruled  that  the  city  authorities  of  Buffalo  could 
reduce, salaries  at  will,  the  schools  would  in  effect  no  longer  he  under 

the  control  of  the  board  of  education  hut  would  be  under  the  control 

of  the  city  council.  ‘ 'l  > . 

* • •?  * * 1 

" The  opinion  reads  in  part : * 

'_**  77  Ter  l'he  ,nte,ltion  of  th0  legislature  that  after  the  salaries  of  school  , 
superintendents  and  teachers  had  been  fixed  by  the  board  of  education,  whjch  • 

- . r 07 
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was  authorized  by  law  to  fix  salaries  aud  which  body  was  supposedly  coin- 
petent  to  aet  in  that  repaid,  its.  action  could  he  rendered  of  no  effect  by  the 
capricious  act  of  a commissioner  of  tin.ince  and  accounts  or  i -ompt roller  of  n 
city  or  the  common  council.  If  such  Were  the  case,  it  is-ipiite  cmu-rH able  Hint 
u situation  might  arise  where  a hoard  of  education  might  absolutely  cease  to 
function  because  of  Its  inability  to  fix  salaries  attractive -to  com|»etent  teachers. 
In  this  case  if  the  defendant  could  thus  cut  down  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  hotly  authorized  by  law  to  do 
so,  he  would  practically  have  it  iu  his  jm.wer  to  control  tilt1  entire  salary  list  of 
the  employees  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  city,  and  Hint  certainly 
was  never  intended. 

Another  recent  court  decision  regarding  the  control  of  school  funds 
was  that  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  ruled 
that  the  school  committees  of  that  State  are  independent  in  fixing 
salaries  of  teachers  and  that  they  tire  not  limited  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  city  councils  and  towns. 

The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  tire  mayor  of  Springliekl  and 
other  taxpayers,  who  asked  that  the  school  committee  he  restrained 
from,  diverting  money  for  purposes  oilier  than  those  spevilied  in  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  city  council.  The  City  Council  of 
bpringfield,  in  making  up  its  budget,  for  the  year  1921,  reduced  the 
appropriation  askedfor  by  the  school  committee.  To  provide  for 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  the  school  committee  eliminated  the 
summer  schools  and  discontinued  11  kinder^jfens,  and  curtailed 
expenses  in  other  schools  constituting  distinct  headings  or  items  in 
the  budget.  The  results  of  the  several  votes  of  the  school  com- 
mittee were  not  to  exceed  the  total  appropriation  for  schools  but  to 
change  the  application  of  some  of  the  items  in  the  budget. 

The  precise  question,  therefore,  to  be  decided  was  whether-  the 
school  committee  hud  power  thus  to  carry  out  its  policy  us  to  the 
management  of  the  school  system  or  whether  it  was  hound  by  the 
action  of  the  mayor  and  city  council  to  the  items  set  forth  in  the 
budget,  without  power  to  modify  or  cluing*  tlrem  in  any  substantial 
particular.  , 

+ The  court  decision,  in  part,  reads: 

The  school  committee  Is  nn  independent  body,  intrusted  by  law  with  brand 
powers,  important  duties,  and  large  discretion.  The  obligation  to  select  and 
contract  with  teachers  implies  examination  as  to  their  fitness,  nnd  of  necessity 
carries  with  it  the  authority  to  fix  the  compensation  to  he  paid,  It  would  be 
vain  to  impose  upon  the  school  committee  res]HinsihUlty  for  excellence  of  the 
Instruction  to.  be  afforded  to  pupils  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  sgrfaries'of  teachers.  There  Is  much  of  solf-snerliloe.und  devotion  to 
the  common  welfare  among  teachers  In  ‘the  public  schools.  Hut,  nevertheless, 
the  character  of  service  to  be  obtained  depends  to  n considerable  degflfee  upon 
the  compensation  offered.  The  full  and  appropriate  discharge  of  they  duties 
by  school  committees  requires  ample  power  to  sele<^  competent  teachers.  The 
legislature,  moved  by  obvious  and  strong  reasons,  bag  vested  the  school  commit- 
tee with  the  .absolute  and  unconditional  power  to  agree  with  teachers  upon 
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their -salaries  to  Hie  end  I'hat  high  standards  may  l.o  smire.1  ami  maintained 
m the  education  of  llm  youth  of  t Lit*  < ,oini1„,n\vt*alHi.  la  ilia  exorcise  of  the*r 
Imacsl  judgment  on  Un-  question  of  salaries  for  teachers,  the  school  committee 

: i * 1l1Mt  n'sln,'u“"  am Us  0|,i.r«, whited.  for  the  time  during  which 

schools  must  be  kept  l.y  law  i lie  municipalities  must  p,rv  such' salaries  as  muv 
he  hxed  by  the  school  committee.  To  take  lias  power  from  (lie  school  commit- 
leo  would  lyeak  up^the  lon-cstablished  system  pf  our  law  In  regard  to  public 
schools.  The  only  supervision  which  the  city  council  or  towns  enu  exercise 
over  tlie'sclmol  committee  is  to  vote  to  close  the  schools  after  they  have  been 
kept  the  length. of  time  specif, e,l  by  the  law.  The  school  conmiit.ee  mnv  make 
a!l  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline,  and  man- 
agement of  II, e Is  under  their  cfmrge.  This  includes  u determination 

udliln  the  hounds  set  by  the  statutes,  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the 
nature  of  the  schools  to  he  maintained,  am!  the  exercise  of  discrimination, 
Insight,  and  wisdom  in  (lie  election  of  teachers  and  in  the  general  supervision 

,,f  th,‘  Srh "’i"1  "»  <'■*■  incidental  powers  essential  to  the  discharge 

of. their  main  functions. 

The  control  of  school  funds  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
several  cities  of  New  Jersey.  According  to  a decision  of  the  State' 
commissioner  of  education,  school  hoards  are  not  municipal  govern- 
ing l*o«l ics  and  have  power  to  select  sites  for  city  schools.*  The  ques- 
tion arose  from  the  fact  that  that  right  was  disputed  bv  the  city 
commissioners  of  Ung  I $ much.  The  commissioner  of 'education 
also  decided  that  it  is  mandatory  on  the  part  of  city  officials  to  ■ 
raise  the  appropriation  asked,  provided  the  amount  is  Mow  the  3 
per  cent  allowed  by  law,  once  the  board  of  school  estimate  has  de- 
cided upon  Jhe  appropriation  required. 

llie  latter. point  simply  .reiterated  a court  decision  already  had 
lo  the  effect  tliuj.  when  the  hoard  of  school  estimate  has  fixed  and 
determined  thy  amount  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  a schooolhouse,  it  is  mandatory  upon  the  body  having 
power  to  maketfcppropriations  of  money  ruised  by  tax  to  secure  the 
amount  to  lie  raised  by  tax  or  to  borrow  the  same  and  secure  its 
repayment  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  ' 

Dual  control  of  schools  is  lieing  assailed  in  practically  every  city 
where  such  control  obtains.  One  memlier  of  the  NeW  York  State 
board  of  regents  says  regarding  the  attempt  of  th*city  council  at 
lui llalo  to  reduce  a salary  fixedaby  the  board  of  education: 

The  people  of  this  oily  and  -of  every  other  city  who  have  lm<l  experience  with 
political  control  of  the  schools,  uml  who  have  been  endeavoring  to  remove  the 
schools  from  the  political  control  for  a quarter  of  n century,  have  no  mind 
l.mc  b ally  to  dismiss  their  school  boards,  by  making  them  mere  puppets  of 
political  powers  in  the  city,  so  that  they  can  tie  removed  without  cause  when- 
ever a change  In  the  political  mnjorlty  or  too  much  Independence  In  the  school 
loarda  shall  make  It  Impossible  for  the  municipal  authorities  to  dominate 

::t^r  V*lrtUally  appoiut  or  dl8ull8s  «M*rh»tendent8  and  trustees 
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The  regent  also  refers  to  ronditidttk  in  Now  York  C’itv,  where 
the  question  of  dual  control  has  Keen  discussed  pro  and  con  for 

many  years,  lie  says: 

% 

In  New  York  wo  know  tliut  dual  control  ;i»tl  rod  I,-i|k>  have  delayed  tho 
ImildiiiK  of  s-  hoolnousos  ollicniily  .loionninod  lo  In*  nm-ssary.  uguin  jm'l  jiuniu. 
for  ytmrs  and  .vonrs,-  midor  ilitTorent  atilmliiist rn t Inns,  so  Unit  to-day,  in  spin- 
of  tlie  la  rye  aluouut  expended  upon  pnldio  scIiouIk  during  tlio  joist  low  yours, 
thousands,  tons  of  lliousnmls,  ami  even  hundreds  of  tliousamls  of  children  are 
com  period  to  attend  school  at  Inconvenient  hours,  or  for  part  time,  u nil"  are 
denied  those  fujl  school  opiiortunities  that  outfit  to  ho  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  boy  and  tf  rl  of  school  n^e. 

That  city  school  systems  which  are  fiscally  independent  generally 
hare  better  schools  than  those  that  are  fiscally  dependent  has  long 
been  the  opinion  of  school  men  and  most  others  who  have  studied 
problems  of  city  school  administration.  Tn  a study  ' made  hy  Prof. 
George  W.  Frasier,  dean  of  the  Colorado  Teachers'  College,  he  ar- 
rived at  some  definite  conclusion  on  this  point  bv  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  each  of  1G9  city  school  systems  hy  means  of  an  index 
number  made  up  of  the  following  factors: 


1.  The  per  cent  of  1G  anil  17  year  old  children.  2.  Tho  per  cent  of  elementary 
classes  having  fewer  than  do  children  enrolled.  3.  The  per  cent  of  old  Id  mi 
who  have  GO,  or  more,  square  foot  of  playground  space,  4.  The  jkt  cent  of 
teachers  who  have  six  or  more  years’  (ruining  above  the  eighth  grade.  The 
I per  cent  of  children  enrolled  who  nttend  all  day.  and  In  adequate  buildings 
owned  by  the  school  district  G.  Tho  per  cent  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living 
from  1913-11  tc  1919-20  that  was  inet  by  Increased  salaries  for  elementary 
women  teachers. 

After  the  six  percentages  werte  computed  for  each  city,  these  values 
were  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  distribution. 
All  comparisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  sum  «f  the  stamlard 
deviation  values  of  each  city.  When  the  independent  city  Miool 
systems  were  grouped  in  one  group,  and  the  dependent  ones  in  an- 
other and  comparisons  were  made,  it  was  found  that  the  independent 
cities  had  a higher  average  rating  than  the  dependent  ones.  This, 
conclusion  was  verified  hy  all  comparisons  made  between  the-  two" 
groups:  Professor  Frasier  concludes  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  school  districts  that  are  fiscally  independent  have  better 
schools  than  those  that  are  fiscally  dependent.  The  reasons  he  as- 
signs as  to  why  city  school  systems  should  be  fiscally  independent 
are:  - v 

1.  Fiscal  independence  is  right  in  principle.  2.  Fiscul  indepemk 
ence  is  not  a violation  of  the  correct  principle  of  taxation.  3.  Fiscal 
independence  works  better  in  practice.  4.  Fiscal  independence 


* Amor.  8ch.  Bd.  Jour.,  December.  1322.  Also  "Thg  Control  of  City  School  FIbances." 
published  by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co..  Milwaukee,  W{b. 
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makes  for  a continuity  of  educational  policy.  5.  Fiscal  independ- 
ence provides  adequate  financial  safeguard  for  a community.  6.  Fis 
cal  independence  tends  to  keep  .politics  out  of  the  schools. 

RESEARC  H BUREAUS.. 

So  complex  have  city  school  systems  become,  especially  thoie  of 
!•.  lm'dil""  sizwl.-ilirs.  I hat  the  supri'intpiulontsof  schools 

B,",'ll.r"",s  Ih'-niSPlvre  collwt  ami  con, pile  the  data  needed 

ton  llintr  own  and  the  school  hoards  (ruichincr.  As  a consequent, 
many  hoards  of  education  in  the  jai-fjo,  and  some  in  the  small,  cities 
have  organized  depaitments  or  bureaus  of  educational  i-escarch  to 
collect  and  compile  data  regarding  practically  every  phase  of  their 
respective  school  systems. 

Most  of  the  city  school  research  bureaus  have  been  organized 
wuhtn  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  none, 
lo-dai  80  city  school  systems  report  th^t  they  have  research  depart- 
ments. and  no  doubt  there  are  othersjhut  have  not,  reported  Every 
progressive  school  superintendent,  even  if  lie  has  no  regularly  organ- 
ised research  department,  is  attacking  his  problems  in  a Scientific 
manner  by  having  the  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  prepare 
data  for  Ins  guidance.  ‘He  is  in  some  way  securing  the  necessary 
information.  But  the  most  economical  way  is  through  an  organized 
research  bureau. 

. It  is  generally  reported  that  research  bureaus  have  brought  about 
a greater  efficiency  in  tile  management  of  the  schools.  However, 
tile  hoard  of  education  that  organizes  a research  bureau  with  the 
expectation  of  helping  to  reduce  the  t^ax  rate  will*  no  doubt  be  dis- 
appointed. It  will  lind  leaks  here  and  there,  hut.  on  the  other  hand 
• it  will  find  that  some  phases  of  the  school  wqrk  are  inefficient  be- 
cause of  insufficient  support.  Efficiency  in  the  management  of  a 
school  system,  as  in  the  management  of  a private  corporation,  does 
not  mean  niggardly  expenditure.  Efficiency  means  making  the  best 
use  of  the  funds  appropriated.  Increased  efficiency  often  means 
that  larger  appropriations  should  1*  made.  In  a manufacturing 
plant  it  sometimes  means  the  scrapping  of  old  machinery  and  the 
mediation  of  new  at  great  expense.  The  school  world  find  the 
public  hale  been  slow  to  realize  the  fact  that  efficiency  consists  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  "very  dollar  available.  Possibly  if  the 
school  men  of  the  country  had  attacked  their  prrfklems  in  a more 
businesslike  way  by  Recking,  up  every  expenditure  order  to  see 
definitely  whether  it  was  too  much  for  tile  results*  onso  little  that  - 
there  could  be  n<*  results,  the  public,  especially  that  part  of  the 
•public  accustomed  to  dealing  with  thirtgs  in  a businesslike  way 

would  be  rforc  willing  than  it  now  b to  vote  for  increased  ex- 
penditures. - * 
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The  scope  of  the  work  of  several  reseurch.bureaus  is  •contained 
in  City  School  Leaflet  No.  5.  1922.  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. The  scojfr  of  the  work  of  two  of  the  more  recently  organized 
bureaus  may,  however,  be  given  here  as  examples — that  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  that  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  research  bureau  at  Akron,  organized  in  192<h  has  as  its  object: 

(1)  To  keep  up  a continuous  survey  of  elementary  school  work 
through  the  use  of  standardized  educational  tests;  (*2)  to’  train 
teachers  in  the  use  of  educational  tests:  (:l)  to  help  improve  instruc- 
tion; (4)  to  experiment  in  elassilication;  (5)  to  handle  all  mental 
testing;  (6)  toform  special  classes  under  direction  of  a p.-vchologist; 
(7)  to  make  age-grade  studies;  (8)  to  develop  course  of  study  for  the 
^lementary  grades. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  further  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
studies  that  it  has  made,  which  were : ■ 

In  1921-22. — Survey  in  arithmetic  each  semester;  prograip  in 
arithmetic  each  semester;  relative  effect  of  experimental  methods  on 
reading  compared  with  regular  methods:  relative  effect  of  Courtis 
and  Studehaker  practice  material  compared  with  regular  methods; 
correlation  between  success  in  T)B  work  and  score  made  in  national 
intelligence  examination,  grade  A;  classification  based  on  results  of 
intelligence  examinations  and  .work  on  school  subjects  in  one  large 
elementary  school;  age-grade  studies. 

In  1920-21. — V survey  of  schools  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  penmanship;  measured  progress  made  during  year  in  reading 
and  arithmetic;  measured  relative  effectiveness  of  Courtis  and  Stude- 
baker  practice  material  on  arithmetic  as  compared  with  usual 
methods  of  drill. 

The  ‘Chicago  school  research  bureau,  organized  in  1920,  makes 
measurements  to  help  solve  certain  problems  which  are  general  to 
the  school  system.  Assistance  is  giVen  to  principals  of  individual 
scflools  in  the  use  of  tests  for  a solution  of  their  problems.  Tests  in 
certain  subjects  have  been  used  throughout  the  city  in  order  to  dis- 
cover weak  places  and  suggest  more  adequate  methods  of  instruction. 
Intelligence  and  achievement  tests  are  used  to  study  the  effect  of  an 
increased  amount  of  industrial  work  in  the  last  three  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.  A number  of  the  elementary  schools  which  are 
organized- on  this  basis  give  from  one- fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the^ 
time  of  these  three  upper  grades  to  industrial  work. 

In  a number  of  schools,  a study  of  the  relation  of  achievement 
tp  failures  in  the  various  school  subjects  has  been  made.  This  use 
of  the  text  has  proved  very  valuable  to  the  school  studies. 
Wherever  measurements  are  used,  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  the 
results  useful  to  the  school  system.  _ 
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In  1920  a scries  of  experiments  on  the’ following  problems  was 
berrun.  in  c< .operation  with  the  University  of  Illinois:  (1)  'The 
effect  the  size  of  the  class  lias  on  the  achievement  of  pupils;  (2) 
the  effect  of  the  grouping  of  pupils  according  to  ability  on  their 
achievement* 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES. 

f>m.-e  1 91 S the  attention  of  city  school  boards  has  been  turned  as 
never  before  toward  the  problem  of  securing  and  retaining  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  World  War 
tin*  teaching  staff  in  every  city  began  to  dwindle  away  by  the  resig- 
nation  of  many  teachers  whose  places  had  to  be  filled  with  others 
usiTifllv  less  well  qualified.  Some  cities  resorted  to  bonuses,  but 
even  these  were  insufficient.  About  1 0 1 S many  cities  began  to  increase 
salaries,  hut  still  the  ranks  were  not  filled,  but  by  1!>22  the  salaries 
oi  city,  school-teachers  had  been  increased  until  they  equaled  or 
surpassed  to  a slight  degree  the  purchasing  power  of  the  1 913  salaries. 
The  National  Education  Association  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusion regarding  teachers’  salaries  and  their  purchusitfg^  power :2 

1.  Teachers'  salaries  throughout  tlio  war  hint  loss  purcliaslnp  power  than 
they  diil  at  the  beginning  of  the  w«r.  whereas  wages  in  general  had  greater 
purchnsiiig  power  tlinn  they  <1id  at  the  beginning  of  Hie  war. 

-•  Teachers’  salary  increases  lugged  fur  behind  (lie  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  have  only  jusi  mvntly  naurned  to  their  pre-war  purchasing  value. 

There  Is  yet  nn  insumeieiit  decline  in  the  cost  of  living  to  Justify  any 
reduction  in  teachers’  salaries  on  ttils  basis. . 

•*-  Additional  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers  must  be  grunted.  If  there  Is 
to  he  any  substantial  increase  in  the  puretrasing  power  of  t he  teachers’’  wages 

and  if  there  is  In  be  any  i«‘iix:ition  to  touchers  for  their  cheerful  acceptance 

throughout  the  war  of  u salur^*greatl,v  depreciated  iu  purchasing  jwwer.  ' 

Salaries  were  increased  from  1918  to  1921,  but  for  the  year  1922-23 
very  few  cities  have  madcVany  great  increases.  In  some  instances 
there  were  slight  reductions.  On  the  whole,  the  salaries  paid  in 
1921—22  are  holding.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  increases 
may  he  expected  for  several  years,  since  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  in  many  cities  to ‘reduce  expenses  and  in  the  others  not  to 
increase  expenses.  It  is  the.general  opinion  of  school  men  that,  if 
well-qualified  teachers  arc  to  be  retained  and  if  high-school  graduates 
are  to  he  induced  to  prepare  for  teaching,  there  should  be  no  cuts  in 
salaries  but,  rather,  that  there  should  bo  increases. 

Naturally,  boards  of  education,  superintendents,  and*  teachers 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  salary  schedules  during  the 
period  of  salary  increases.  The  newer  salary  schedules  may  be  classi- 
fied as:  (1)  The  automatic  type — i.  e.,  a teacher  advances  in  salary 
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according  to  length  of  service,  or  to  tirade  taught.  i r respect i\ e of 
professional  preparation  or  of  merit;  (2)  the  single-schedule  type, 
based  upon  professional  training  and  length  of  service.  Many  cities 
still  retain  the  first  type  of  schedule,  which  is  built  upon  automatic 
increases,  covering  periods  ranging  from  5 to  10  or  12  years,  merit 
and  added  professional  training  receiving  but  little  or  no  recognition. 

The  schedules  of  Cleveland  and  Denver  may  he  given  as  examples 
of  those  based  upon  professional  training.  The  Cleveland  schedule 
is  based  upon  professional  training,  hut  still  maintains  the  grada- 
tion of  the  old  type.  The  principal  features  of  the’  Cleveland 
schedule  are: 

' 1.  An  automatic  schedule  based  upon  minimum  requirements,  al- 

lowing certain  regular  annual  increases  tor  experience. 

2.  Additional  allowances  beyond  the  regular  schedule  for  further 
professional  training.  ' 

3.  Automatic  allowances  or  steps  within  each  advanced  group. 

The  Denver  schedule  is  distinctly  a single-salary  schedule;  all 

teachers  with  equivalent  training  and  experience  are  paid  the  same 
salary,  whether  they  teach  in  elementary,  intermediate,  or  high 
school.  The  requirements 'provide  for  five  degrees  of  standards  of 
training,  ranging  from  normal  training  to  holders  of  a^naster’s 
degree, 'with  provision  for  teachers  now  .employed  who  have  less 
than  standard  requirements. 

A schedule  recently  suggested  for  the  Detroit  schools  attempts  to 
give  a proper  consideration  for  both  professional  training  and  merit. 
This  schedule  is  based  upon  three  factors:  (1)  Professional  prepara- 
tion; (2)  successful  experience;  (3)  rewards  for  meritorious  service. 

The  salary  schedule  recently  adopted  by  the  school  hoard  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  a single-salary  schedule 
innpemtion  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities.  'Ibis  schedule  provides  for 
‘ a classification  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  professional ' 
training,  as  follows:  f 

Class  1.  Master’s  degree  (or  equivalent ) from  an  approved  insti- 
tution. 

Class  2.  Bachelor's  degree  (or  equivalent)  from  an  approved  insti- 
tution. 

Class  3,  Normal  diploma  (or  equivalent)  from  an  approved  insti- 
tution. 

Class  4.  Less  preparation  than  class  3.  , 

Each  teacher  is  assigned  to  a classification  at  the  time  of  employ- 
* ment.  The  schedule  for  each  class  applies  thereafter  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached,  subject  to  the  following  reservations : A teacher  may 
advance  from  one  class  to  another  by  reason  of  additional  approved 
preparation.  Credit  for  additional  preparation  will  be  recognized 

l*  » 
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only  in  multiples  of  one-fourth  of  one  year's  college  work  (usually 
not  less  than  seven  and  one-half  semester  hours). 

■ T,le  provisions  of  the  schedule  apply  to  all  grades:  teachers  with 
equivalent  training  and  experience  may  receive  equal  salaijes  whether 
they  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  or  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Among  the  cities  that  have  adopted  some  form  of  single-salary 
schedule  are  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Fort  Smith.  Ark.:  Denver  and 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  Chicago.  Park  Ridge,  and  Streator,  111.;  Des  Moines 
and  Sioux  ( itv,  Iowa:  fort  Smith  and  Lawrence,  Kans. : Adrian 
and  ('rand  Rapids.  Mich.:  Duluth.  Virginia.  St.  Cloud,  and  Roches- 
ter Minn. : St.  .Joseph  and  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  Hastings,  Lincoln,  and 
Omaha.  Xebr.:  Raleigh  and  Washington,  N.C.:  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
Heights,  and  Oborlin,  Ohio;  Muskogee.  Okhi. : Harrisburg,  Pa. 5 
Roanoke.  Va. : Spokane.  Mash.:  Oreon  Bnv,  Wis. 

* The  tendency  is  undoubtedly  toward  a salary  schedule  that  recog- 
nizes professional  preparation  and  provides  for  equal  pay  for  equiva- 
lent preparation  and  experience.  Went  also  is  being  considered,  blit 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  schedules  providing  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  merit  have  always  been  successfully  administered,  from 
the  fact  that  merit  in  a teacher  is  so  diflicult  to  measure.  The  teacher 
who  is  graded  low  compares  herself  with  some  other  teacher  more 
foitunate  and  then  concludes  that  she  has  been  unfairly  and  unjustly 
marked.  I11  not  a few  place*  the  dissension  in  the  teaching  corps  in 
consequence  of  alleged  unfairness  in  evaluating  the  .efficiency  of 
teachers  has  outweighed  the  benefits.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fear  of  en- 
gendering such  discord  that  has  deterred  many  school  hoards  from, 
adopting  a plan  to  recognize  individual  merit  in  terms  of  the  salary* 
schedule. 

The  merit  system  of  promotion  has,  however,  been  in  successful 
operation  in  many  cities.  The  superintendent'  of  schools.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Says,  regarding  the  plan  of  appointing  and  promoting  teach- 
ers on  merit  in  that  city  :a 

The  establishment  of  merit  lists  for  originni  appointments  and  for  promotion 
of  teachers  within  the  service  Is  one  of  I lie  most  notable  achievement*  In  recent 
school  administration.  These  lists  are  constructed  on  certain  objective  anil 
menstiroable  liases,  which  are  general  In  tiieir  cliurncter  and  which  in  so  far 
ns  possible  apply  to  all  candidates  alike.  These  liases  Include  general  educa- 
tion, professional  improvement  and  growth,  personal  characteristics,  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  experience  in  teaching,  etc.  They  are  made  in  a purely 
Impersonal  manner,  In  absolute  good  faith,  with  extreme  care,  and  by  tlje 
best  Judicial  Intelligence  that  n school  system  can  marshal.  These  lists  are 
made  In  conformity  with  civil-service  practices,  the  utmost  publicity  Is  fur- 
nished all  candidates  concerning  the  method  of  ratinfc  und  Uie  results  thereof, 
and  the  body  creating  the  list  stands  ready  to  correct  any  error  ot  Judgment' 
or  to  remedy  any  Injustice. 


* School  Document  No.  12,  1922,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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Whatever  imperfections  may  up]>eur,  as  the  plans  anil  procedure  of  rutin? 
are  developed,  the  operation  ,of  the  system  unmistakably  facilitates  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  and  tends  to  create  confidence  throughout  the 
servlet.  All  external  interference,  political  or  otherwise,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  the  long  run  eupnhie  and  progressive  men  and  women  arc 
more  likely  to  receive  Just  professional  deserts  than  under  any  plan  of  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  where  the  superintendent  of  schools  is-  the  sole 
judge  of  proticieney.  Moreover,  the  merit  system  tends  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  a candidate  been  use  of  race,  or  creed,  or  polities,  it  is 
consistent  with  our  democratic,  social,  and  political  organization.  An  elaborate 
merit  system  may  lie  impracticable  in  smaller  communities,  but  in  tlie  larger 
towns  and  cities  school  authorities  in  the  future  will  lind  great  ditJK'ully  in 
Justifying  appointments  nnd  promotions  njxiu  any  oilier  basis. 

An  example  of  a salary  schedule  based  upon  merit  alone  is  that 
of  Newton,  Mass.  Mr.  V.  (i.  Wlieeler,  superintendent  of  the  Newton 
schools,  says  regard  in  gr  the  teachers’  salary  schedule  of  that  city  : 4 

The  Newton  .plan  of  grading  salaries,  inaugurated  some  years  ago  by  Doctor 
Spaulding,  is  founded  on  the  double  and  apparently  self-evident  proposition 
that  there  is*  a considerable  variation  in  the  worth  of  dilVcrcnt  teachers,  and 
that  a teacher  should  he  paid  exactly  wlmt  her  services  arc  worth.  Said  Doctor 
Spuulding,  “The  only  practicably  applicable  men  sure  of  any  teacher's  worth 
is  the  cost  of  such  service  us  she  renders.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  till  the 
teacher’s  place?  For  how  much  can  wo  secure  a teacher  us  good,  should  the 
place  become  vacant?  length  of  service  is  not  merit.  Faithfulness,  eon- 
Bcieptiousness,  loyalty,  and  hard  work  are  most  commendable  characteristics; 
but,  alone,  these  characteristics  can  imt  bo  made  the  husis  of  an  increase  in 
salary,  for  we  demand  all  these  qualities,  uml  many  more  like  them,  of 
every  teacher  whom  we  employ  at  any  salary." 

Upon  this  creed  was  founded  the  much  discussed  “ merit  system  " of  New- 
ton. Briefly,  It  was  us  follows: 

It  had  but  one  constant  factor,  and  that  was  a so-called  “ regular"  salary. 
This  was  fixed  at  a figure  about  equal  to  the  salary  necessary  at  that  time 
to  secure  ami  retain  n teacher  of  such  recogniznl  ability  that  she  would  un- 
questionably be  placed  on  the  permanent  list.  All  teachers  then  in  service 
who  had  !>een  In  the  system  three  years  or  more  were  given  or  promised  this 
regular  salary,  nnd  no  teacher  was  continued  beyond  the  three-year  limit 
who,  In  the  Judgment  of  principals,  supervisors,  nnd  suiierintemlent,  was  not 
worth  this  stated  amount.  Beyond  this  “regular”  salary  all  teachers  might 
hope  to  advunee.  No  stated  annual  Increment  was  promised,  nnd  no  final 
maximum  was  fixed.  Every  advnncq  was  'granted  strictly  on  merit,  amt 
varied  In  amount  according  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  the  teacher  was  judged 
to  possess.  It  is  obvious  that  In  time  there  resulted  considerable  variation 
in  the  higher  salaries  paid,  and  many  teachers  of  long  experience  were  not 
.advanced  beyond  the  regular,  flxml  salary.  New  teachers  wen*  given  nil 
Initial  salary  according  to  experience  nnd  estlmnted  worth  but  never  In  excess 
of  the  Bo-called  “regular”  salary.  Their  advance  to  the  regular  salary,  or 
beyond,  was  reasonably  certain,  for  otherwise  their  places  would  be  filled  by 
more  promising  teachers. 

There  only  one  constant  factor  in  the  scheme — the  so-called  “regular” 
salary.  Suppose  we  plart*  this  at,  $1,600.  All  teachers  In  the  system  are  Im- 


* School  Life,  Mar.  J.0,  1021,  p.  16. 
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mediately  civon  or  promised  this  amount.  New  teachers  hep;iu  at  from  $1,200 
to  $1,000,  according  to  training,  experience,  ami  estimated  worth,  and  .none 
lire  permanently  retained  who,  in  three  years'  time,  are  not  rated  as  $1,000 
teacliers.  All  may  aspire  to  an  uiummcil  and  unknown  amount  beyond  tin* 
? 1.000.  the  rate  of  increase  and  ultintvte  salary  in  each  case  depending  solely 
upon  merit  as  judired  hy  mitniidstrntive  and  supervisory  officers. 

To  avoid  us  far  as  possible  the  danger  of  unfairness  and  to  pro- 
vide against  errors  of  judgment.  imwt  superintendents  making  merit 
one  of  tlie  factors  in  the  promotion  of  teachers  use  a form  for 
scoring  the  efficiency  of  each  teacher.  In  many  instances  the  teacher 
is  graded  hy  two  or  more  }K*rsons  independently,  and  the  teacher 
is  informed  of  her  ranking  before  her  salary  for  the  year  is  fixed. 
Ilu*  following  scheme  of  rating  teachers  is  in  use  in  mnnv  of  the 


schools  using  some  form  of  rutiiur 

card: 

* 

Qualilios  rated. 

Wry 

poir. 

Toot. 

; 

Medium. 

u6od. 

Excel- 
lent . 

1 Personal  equipment: 

Qeneral  appearance 

! 

lie  lit  li 

: 

Voice 

I 

Quickness  of  perception 

Initiative.  

Adnptahilii  v.  resourcefulness 

* f 

Accuracy 





Industry * 

Enthusiasm  and  nplimism 

* 

Integrity  and  sincerity 

Self-control 

I’romplness 

i 

i 

Tael 

T \ 

Sense  of  Justice . . . 

n.  Social  and  professiouai  equipment:  1 | 1 

(•rasp  of  subject  maitcr 

I 

I'ndcrstanding  of  children..: 

i •. 

Interest  In  school  work  . . 

• 

s y 

Interest  In  parents 

i i 

Interest  in  lives  of  pupils 

.....  , i 

Cooperation  nnd loyally ' ' 



1‘rofesslonal  Interest  and  prmvih 

Daily  preparation 

Use  of  English ' 

Standlngin  community 

III.  School  management: 

Care  of  light,  heat,  and  venlllalion , . 

Neatness  of  room 

Discipline 

IV.  Technique  of  trachlng: 

Cleamnss  of  aim 

Skill  in  habit,  formation 

** 

1 

a Skill  In  stimulating  thought . 

w Skill  in  leaching  how  to  study 

Skill  in  questioning 

Skill  In  care  and  assignment 

Skill  In  arousing  Interest 

’ 

Skill  In  getting  pupils  to  work 

Ability  to  follow  directions 

V.  Results: 

Ilablt  of  attention  of  class 

Habit  of  willing  obedience 

(Irowth  of  pupils  In  knowledge 

Moral  Influence 

tlrowth  In  habits  ol  cleanliness 

Urowth  iu  habits  ol  Industry 



— ■-  ■ » 1 . 

Most  of  the  eating  schejnes  attempt  to  formulate  a b£sis  for 
judging  certain  characteristics  of  the  teacher.  A teacher  majf  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  called  fbr  on  the  score  card,  as  health. 
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good  voice,  self-control,  honesty,  etc.,  and  not  he  a good  teachet. 
There  should  therefore  be  some  attempt  to  rate  teachers  on  results. 
The  following  is  suggested': 5 


I.  1‘upil  achiei'emcnt.  Minimum  50.  maximum  75. 

1.  Objectively  measured  (for  each  subject). 

a.  Knowledge. 
k Skill. 

‘2.  Other  achievements. 

«.  Habits  of  study. 

b.  Attitude  toward— 

Work. 

School  covernment. 

„ School  organization. 

Morul  questions. 

Life  preparation. 

II.  Merit  in  tneehtmirn  of  irnrl.tr.  Minimum  ‘20,  maximum  40. 

1.  Organization  and  ndminist ration  of — 

a.  Tools. 

ft.  Itaw  material. 

2.  Skill  In  technical  method. 

III.  Merit  an  a nodal  trorlrr.  Minimum  20.  maximum  40. 

1.  CooiK?rntion  with  organization. 

2.  Professional  habits. 

3.  Success  in  dealing  with  parents. 

4.  Sympathetic  interpretation  of  pupils. 

5.  Discharge  of  obligations  as  community  member. 

In  the  administration  of  any  sueh  plan  for  rating  the  following  would  need 
to  he  taken  for  grnrifed: 

1.  The  knowledge  of  the  potential  ability  of  pupils  to  nehieve.  measured  in 
terms  of  their  Intelligence. 

2:  A statement  of  pupil  achievement  at  the  beginning 'of  any  period  over 
which  the  efficiency  of  a teacher's  work  is  to  he  Judged. 

3.  The  working  out  of  Intelligible  standards  In  the  items”To  he  listed  under 
“ other  achievements." 

4.  S|>eelflc  statement  by  the  supervisor  or  in  t lie  course  of  study,  or  both,  of 
the  tools  und  methods  to  he  used  and  how  to  use  them. 


The  plan  of  granting  credit  for  attendance  at  summer  school  has 
been  adopted  by  many  school  boards  as  a means  of  encouraging  pro- 
fessional improvement.  A bonus  is  sometimes  granted  for  this 
activity,  usually  about  $2.50  to  $6  per  month,  which-ds  added  to  the 
salary  the  year  following  the  course,  or  a cash  bonus  of  $25  to  $60. 
and  in  a few  instances  $100.  In  some  cases  an  advance  upon  the 
salary  schedule  is  granted  in  addition  to  the  normal  advance. 

The  problem  of  providing  an  equitable  basis  foi  the  promotion  of 
teachers  has  its  counterpart  in  providing  a just  way  of  removing 
teachers  from  the  service  for  various  causes.  That  injustice  is  some- 
times done  a teacher  by  the  hasty  action  of  a superintendent  can  not 
be  denied,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  incompetent  teachers  are  often 


■ Raymond  Kent  Jour.  Edue.  Research,  Dec.,  1920,  p.  806. 
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retained  in  service  because  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  them.  When 
teachers  are  appointed  lor  a term  ot  only  oik*  rear,  it  is  easv  to  drop 
the  inefficient,  teacher,  hut  in  school  systems  where  teachers  are 
placed  on  tenure  it  is  often  a difficult  matter  to  dismiss  a teacher. 

A committee  of  the  National  Education  Association,  appointed  to 
make  a study  of  teachers’  tenure,  lias  the  following  to  sav  regarding 
the  removal  of  teachers: 

lUiiinp  the  probationary  period  there  is  little  question  hut  Unit  the  removing 
power  of  the  hoard  should  be  strongly  preserved,  hi  order  that  I lie  teaching 
stuff  ifspli  may  be  protected  from  the  danger  of  weak  and  incompetent  teachers 
mi  permanent  tenure,  it  is. necessary  Hut  high  standards  of  entrance  require- 
ments  he  roipiired.  It  should  Hot  only  he  I lie  duty  of  Hie  superintendent  and 
supervisors  to  study  the  attitudes  and  abilities  of  the  probiitimiary  teachers 
v'ilh  great  care  and  exm-lilude.  hut  (lie  teachers  already  on  tenure  should  in- 
dorse and  encourage  the  minimum  maintenance  of  those  professional  requi- 
sites which  protect  them  from  hciJr  weakened  through  the  accumulation  of  an 
incompetent  and  undesirable  element  which  brings  discredit  to  the  profession 
and  which  lias  interfered  with  the  progress  of  protective  measures  for  the 
* benefit  of  a large  majority  of  successful  teachers  already  in  Hie  service. 

The  boiml  nr  education,  therefore,  should  have  the  right,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  (lie  superintendent,  to  drop  any  probationary  teacher  nl  the  end  of 
the  school  year  after  a reasonable  notice.  Tl.e  notice  should  not  he  less  than 
do  days,  l he  Port laiul  (Oreg. ) law  provides  that  a probationary  teacher  shall 
not  he  dismissed  simply  on  account  of  friction  between  her  and  the  principal 
without  giving  such  teacher  a fair  opportunity  with  another  principal.  The 
teacher  might  he  dropped  at  any  time  after  a rensonafde  notice,  a notice  of  not 
less  than  00  days.  A written  statement  signed  by  Hie  superintendent  should 
lie  given  the  teaeher,  stating  the  reasons  for  her  dismissal.  If  the  deficiency 
he  due  to  a luck  of  skill  in  classroom  management,  removal  should  not  he 
made  until  the  teacher  lias  been  warned  and  an  opportunity  given  to  correct 
the  same. 

After  Hie  probationary  |«rlod  teachers  should  he  removed  only  for  cause. 
The  causes  enumerated  Include  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  professional  stagnation,  indilTareme  and  lack  of  growth,  luck 
of  cootierutlon.  dfsloyulty.  immorality,  unprofessional  conduct,  insubordination, 
III  health  nnd  physical  disability,  or  any  other  reason  that  would  annul  a 
teaclmr s certificate.  The  New  York  law  specifies  l lint  the  teacher  shall  hold 
iter  position  “during  good  behavior  and  efficient  and  conqietent  service."  The 
proposed  Ohio  law  gave  neglect  of  duty,  insubordination,  conduct  unbecoming  a 
teacher,  imd  immoral  or  criminal  conduct  as  causes  for  removal.  The  Paw- 
tucket (R.  I.)  regulations  specify  only  misconduct  or  Incapacity.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  lists  no  sj»ecific  renson. 

Teachers  may  he  dismissed  at  any  time  for  the  causes  enumerated  above. 
In  all  cases  written  notices  of  charges  ure  necessary,  and  the  teacher  Is  given 
an  opportunity  of  a hearing  to  refute  the^ehurges.  Pending  the  henring  the 
teacher  may  be  suspended,  and  this  suspension  is  without  pay  If  the  charge  Is 
sustained.  Usually  the  hoard  of  education  has  the  final  decision  In  these 
matters.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  California,  however,  provide  for  an 
appeal  to  theState  superintendent  or  other  authority.  Portland.  Oreg.,  pro- 
vides for  apjiefH  py  the  .unique  method  of  u trial  board  of  three  appointed  by 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit  court.  In  all  cases  where  the  decision  to 
remove  Is  supported  by  less  than  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
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education  an  appeal  may  he  taken  by  the  teacher  to  (lie  commission.  The 
decision  of  this  special  commission  is  final  and  conclusive.  If  five  of  the 
members  of  the  hoard  vole  for  removal  no  appeal  from  this  decision  can  lie 
made.  A majority  of  the  hoard  can  remove. 

The  questionnaire  sent  i<>  adilialetl  anits  of  the  National  Kducution  Associa- 
tion indicates  that  the  majority  of  the  tcadiinjr  orirani/ution  believe  that  the 
hearing  shoald  he  hc*!« I before  the  hoard  of  education,  Quito  a number  favor 
die  first  Iieiiri utr  before  the  sn|H>rii)!einlciit  and  supervisory  olticiaN.  This 
group  usually  believes  in  an  appeal  to  the  loml  I hi;i r> I of  education.  Those 
favoring  the  initial  trial  before  the  board  or  snpcrialcmlcnt  and  hoard  would 
provide  for  an  afi|>enl  to  tin*  State  superintendent  of  education  for  his  de- 
partment. A inmilier  of  suggestions  were  made  tlial  tiie  trial  he  held  before 
a joint  I'ommitfce  consisting  i if  representatives  ,,f  t hr  hoard,  the  (cachin'-: 
body,  and  citizens.  Another  reconnuendal ion  that  a committee  of  three  lie 
substituted  consisting  of  one  represent  inn  the  hoard  or  superintendent,  an- 
other tin*  teacher,  and  a third  to  he  selected  by  these  two. 

Since  the  hoard  of  education  is  the  agency  which  employs  the  teacher,  .it 
would  seem  that  they  should  also  be  I lie  remov  ing  agency.  The  right  to  employ 
implies  the  right  to ’dismiss.  The  privilege  of  reviewing  tlic  action  of  the 
hoard  in  dismissing  a Icncber  i-  a fumlaim-idal  prinei|>lc  of  Aincricau  demo- 
cratic Justice  and  n reasonable  protection  that  should  he  provided.  Since  the 
majority  of  dismissals  are  based  on  tecbiiienl  (juestinns,  sucli  as  ncgleci  of 
duty,  ineoiupctency,  inefficiency.  condui  t imbccoiiiina  :i  teacher,  and  tile  like, 
it  seems  that  the  final  body  of  appeal  should  lie  in  ediicnliomil  work  and  yet 
disinterested.  I>r.  Kaudel,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  states  llud  “the  best  practice  |o  day  provides  fur  an  appeal  to 
the  State  sii]|>rlntendcut  of  puldie  instruct  ion." 

The  question  of  whether  the  hearings  should  lip  puldie  or  private  is  a de- 
batable ouV,  ami  the  eolamittee  wou^l  reipiest  an  opiiortunity  to  give  this  more 
study.  The  general  practice  is  to  have  the  hearings  priiate.  although,  there 
seeing  to  be  developing  a sto-ng  tendency  to  make  the  matter  of  privacy 
optional  with  the  teachers.  There  m\>-  undoubtedly  occasions  when  the  nature 
of  the  accusations  might  demand  a private  bearing  in  order  to  protect  Hie 
teuclKTS,  (lie  school  system,  and  the  children  of  the  comiAnity  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  publicity  serves  as  a com|tctciit  check  upon  hasty  and 
ill-udviped  action.  It  may  prove  a restraint  upm  judicious  and  Justifiable 
dismissals,  however,  and  consistently  may  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
school  organization. 

It  ig  a. striking  fact  that  the  majority  of  llmse  answering  the  questionnaire 
sent  ft  the  affiliated  organizations  of  the  National  Education  Association 
indicated  a .preference  lor  private  hearings.  Quite  a group.  It  will  he  noted, 
also  felt  that  this  privilege  should  ^ left  to  the  discretion  of  (lie  teacher 
accused,  and  the  bearings  lie  public  or  private  as  site  requests.  It  seems  that 
the  accusing  body  should  have  some  right 'of  determination  in  this  matter  nlso. 
since  the  advisability  of  presenting  evidence  might  bingo  on  the  kind  of 
hearing  granted.  If  the  first  lieu  ring  were  private  and  tin*  right  of  appeal 
allowed,  which  would  la*  public  or  private  as  the  teacher  requested,  |K*rliups 
all  rights  would  be  safeguarded. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

During  the  period  from  1917  to  1921  the  city  school  systems  of  the 
country  suffered  from  n lack  of  trained  and  experienced  teachers. 
Nearly  everywhere  there  was  a lowering  of  standards,  but  within 
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the  past  year  there  is  every  indication  that  the  standards  are  being 
raised  in  those  cities  where  the  standards  had  been  uniformly  low! 
Memphis.  Tenn..  for  example,  has  adopted  new  and  higher  standards 
for  teachers’  requirements  hy  requiring  teachers  beginning  service 
in  the  Memphis  school  system  to  ha  ve  credits  for  ai  Imsi  two  years 
of  normal  school  or  college  work  in  addition  to  a high-school  educa- 
tion. Those  already  employed  who  are  without  this  training  are 

exempted  from  the  rule. 

Wheeling,  \\ . \ n..  may ’lie  given  as  another  example  of  a city  that 
has  raised  the  standards.  In  l'Ull  when  a survey  was  made  of  the 
schools  of  that  city  the  educational  and  professional  qualifications 
required  for  beginning  service  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  school 
were  very  low.  Immediately  upon  the  report  of  Hie  survey  commis- 
sion the  hoard  of  ediicat ion  adopted  the- following  resolutions  regard- 
ing the  prepa  rat  ion  of  teachers  : 


Unit  after  .Inly  1,  1f»LM.  no  new  lonelier  or  supervisor  shall  lie  employed  for 
service  in  the  high  seli.mls  who  is  not  a graduate  of  an  accredited  four-year 
.c<dl..«,.  or  university  course,  except  that  teachers  or  supervisors  in  special 
technical  subjects  umy  offer  successful  experience  in  the  vocations  related  to 
> such  subjects  in  lieu  ef  two  years  of  such  college  or  university  course, 
provided  tu'o  years  of  approved  professional  training  beyond  high-school' 
graduation  he  ofTcred. 

That  after  -I lily  1.  1021.  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  he  employed  for 
service  in  the  element nry  schools  win.  is  not  a graduate  of  an  approved  normal 
school  or  teachers’  college  course conslsi in-;  of  two  years’  work  beyond  gradua- 
tion from  a standard  high  si-linnl,  or.  In  the  case  of  sperhil  trade  subjects,  who 
ha » not  had  the  pqnivnlciit  of  two  yours  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching 
or  supervising  I ho  subject  in  question. 

'Hint  after  Tilly  1,  1021,1..  l»e  eligible  lor  a new  appointment  ns  principal  of  a 
school  a candidate  sbould  meet  the  minimum  requirements  herein  set  forth, 
ami  in  addition  slioubf  lime  had  not  less  Hum  live  yeurs’  successful  experience 
in  teaching,  and  have  enmpleted  mi  approved  course  of  professional  preparation 
in  school  administration  uml  supervision. 

That  in  the  cases  of  all  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  who  were 
employed  in  the  Wheeling  public  schools  during  the  year  ended  Juno.  1021.  and 
reappointed  fur  the  ensuing  year,  the  npplientina  of  the  minimum  requirements 
as  herein  set  forth  he  waived  until  September*!,  11V27 ; and  that  the  superin- 
tendent he  directed  to  reimrt  on  the  profeashnml  qualifications  of  all  principals, 
teachers,  and  supervisors  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  htuird  in  September 
of  each  year. 

That  after  July  1.  1025,  no  person  shall  he  employed  fur  substitute  servile 
who  does  not  meet  with  the  minimum  qualitirutiniis  of  regular  teachers  us  set 
forth  in  (Ids  resolution. 


COUNCILS. 


One  of  the  outstandings  movomentS'of  the  past  few*  years  is  t lie 
organization  of  teachers’  councils,  which  are  generally  constituted 
for  some  or  all  of  the  following  purposes:  (1)  To  raise  the  standard 
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of  the  teaching  profession;  (2)  to  encourage  professional  improve- 
ment; (3)  to  foster  u spirit  of  sympathetic  good  will  and  helpful- 
ness among  teachers  and  a-  better  understanding  between  teachers, 
anti  officials;  and  (4)  to  democratize  the  school  system";  that  is,  to 
give  teachers  a voice  in  the  shaping  of  educational  policies. 

If  teachers'  councils  do  nothing  more  than  to  bring  about  a friendly 
cooperative  relation  between  school  boards  and  teachers,  they  are 
worthy  of  encouragement.  In  too  many  instances  there  has  been 
this  lack  of  cooperation,  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  been 
considered  as  mere  cogs  in  a great  machine.  This  has  been  especi- 
ally true  in  the  larger  cities  where  school  machinery  is  complicated 
and  where  there  is  no  contact  between  the  teaching  staff  and  adminis- 
trative authorities.  In  the  nature  of  things  only  a few  teachers 
<?kn  be  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  school  board  and  with 
the  superintendent,  and  these  are  nett  always  representative  of  the 
teaching  body.  Certainly  they  are  not  so  considered  by  the  teachers 
unless  they  were  chosen  bv  the  teachers  to  represent  them.  If  a 
superintendent  or  a school  board  consults  a few  teachers  selected  at 
random,  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise,  and  the  whole  administrative 
machinery  may  get  out  of  gear.  It  is  difficult  for  the  school  hoard 
to  know  what  teachers  to  consult.  The  only  democratic  way  is  to 
consult  them  all.  Some  superintendents  and  school  boards  have 
realized  that  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  teaching  body  should  he 
capitalized  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  consult  only  a few  teachers. 
They  have,  therefore,  encouraged  the  organization  of  teachers 
councils.  In  some  instances  such  councils  have  been  organized' 
only  after  considerable  parleying  with  school  officials.  Much  better 
results  could  be  expected  if  the  teachers  were  invited  to  offer  their 
opinions  upon  matters  that  vitally  concern  the  schools. 

To  autocratic  boards  and  superintendents  the  claim  of  teachers 
to  be  heard  in  board  meetings  seems  radical.  What  right,  it  is 
asked,  have  teachers  to  ask  to  be  consulted?  The  school  board  is 
responsible  to  the  people,  not  to  the  teachers,  and  therefore  must 
formulate  all  policies.  It  is  replied  that  no  right  is  taken  away 
from  the  board,  for  its  province  is  to  legislate,  and  it  should  do 
so  with  all  the  light  available.  No  right  of  .the  superintendent  is 
abrogated,  for  he,  too,  should  make  his  recommendations  only  upon 
the  fullest  information  possible. 

If  a teac^prs’  council  attempts  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  a 
board  or  of  a superintendent,  it  has  no  excuse  for  existing.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  function  of  a council  should  be:  To 
secure  active  and  effective  direction  of  the  schools  by  affording  the 
largest  opportunities  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the 
formulation  of  courses  of  study  and  in  the  section  of  textbooks ; 
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to  encourage  professional  interests  and  to  furnish  a ready  and 
effective  means  for  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  opinions  with 
reference  to  questions  of  school,  policy. 

Superintendents  and  boards  that  have  recognized  teachers'  coun- 
cils report  generally  that  the  conferences  of  the  memliers  of  the 
council  and  administrative  otiicials  bring  great  help  to  the  latter. 
One  superintendent  says  that  the  educational  council  has  been  of 
more  help  to  him  than  to  the  teachers,  that  it  keeps  him  in  touch 
" *^h  them,  and  that  he  is  thus  able  to  know  their  opinions  upon 
various  matters.  -In  other  words,  this  siqierintendent  is  given  a 
broader  view  of  school  affairs  by  those  who  are  closest  to  the  chil- 
dren. A teacher  of  children  knows  (lie  weak  points  of  the  course 
of  smdv : she  knows  whether  the  textbooks  in  use  are  well  adapted 
to  the  children  in  her  grade.  Granting  that  the  opinion  of  a single 
teacher  might  not  he  -worth  much,  the  combined  opinions  of  the 
entire  teaching  corps  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Whatever  course  teachers'  councils  may  take,  it  should  lie  remem- 
bered that  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  are  the  final 
authorities  representing  the  public  and  that  teachers  legally  have 
no  legislative  functions.  Wise -school  boards  and  superintendents 
should,  however,  utilize  the  first-hand  knowledge  that  teachers  have 
of  school  conditions. 

School  superintendents  generally  state  that  the  work  of  teachers' 
councils  has  been  beneficial.  Among  the  specific  achievements  the 
following  are  reported:  (l)  Aided  in  securing  a retirement  law; 
(-)  conducted  successful  campaign  for  school  bonds;  (3)  formed 
loan  fund  for  teachers;  (4)  procured  general  increase  in  salaries; 
(5)  worked  out  a new  course  of  study;  (6)  unified  teachers  by  social 
gat  tarings;  (7)  hold  meetings  for  professional  advancement;  (8) 
conducted  lecture  courses;  (9)  secured  use  of  school  buildings  for 
community  purposes;  (10)  established  cooperation  between  schools 
and(  private  music  teachers;*  (11)  brought  about  better  working 
conditions  for  teachers;  (b>)  provided  rest  rooms  for  teachers; 
(13)  organized  parent-teucher  associations;  (14)  equipped  play- 
grounds. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING^.  * 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  boards  of  education  is 
how  to  provide  enough  school  buildings  to  relieve  congestion  and 
to  replace  the  many  old  buildings  unsuitable  for  use  both  .from  a 
sanitary  and  an  educational  viewpoint.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  nearly  every  city  needed  more  school  buildings.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  situation  had  become  deplorable,  since  no  build- 
ing^had  been  ejected  during  the  war  period.  % . 
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An  idea  of  the  school-building  situation  was  forcibly  set  forth'  in 
19-1  I iv  the  national  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  .schools  in  a bulletin.  “Know  and  Help  . Your 
Schools."  It  was  found  by  the  committee  that  -JIN  out  of  Pod  cities 
of  H.OOO  or  Wire  population  were  using  over  4,000  portable  school 
buildings,  i A which  ^*re  housed  more  than  121,000  pupils;  that 
44,000  pupils  were  housed  in  rented  dwellings,’ lofts,  stores,  etc., 
•'►5,(1011  in  annexes,  m.iiOo  in  1 m 1 Is  and  eorridors,  A.ooi)  in  attics,  and 
-ll.'HKi  in  basement  rooms.  Alter  making  a deduction  of  the  until* 
her  of  pupils  in  annexes,  there  were  still  more  than  215.000  school 
children  in  tliese  llhs  cities  housed  in  makeshift  rooms.  The  com- 
mittee also  loiind  that  in  1 • » 1 ol  129  cities  reporting  there  were  more 
tljHn‘24*.<)00..  children  on  half-time  because  of  the  lack  of  schoolroom 
space.  I n all,  there,  were  more  than  lC-l.ooo  children  who  were  either 
on  half-time  or  housed  in  makeshift  buildings. 

. To  provide  proper  school  accommodations  for  this  army  of  chil- 
dren it  would  require  1 1 .575  classrooms,  counting  40  pupils  to  a class, 
or  7*24  school  buildings  ol  1(>  rooms  each,  which  would- require  an  ex- 
penditure of  $b‘IS.9< )();()( K)  at  a cost  of  $12,000  a classroom.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  estimate  is  for  less  than  bne-third  of  the 
cities  of  H.(MK)  or  more  population. 

The.  report  of  the  committer,  also  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
elementary-school  buildings  were,  erected  many  years  ago,  the  median 
elementary-school  building  being  24  years  old.  It.  is  thus  evident 
that  many  of  the.  school  building*  arc' antique  and  a lm/.nrd  to  the 
lift  and  a menace  to  the  health  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

This  was  the  housing  condition  of  the  city  schools  two  years  ago. 
Just,  how  much  progress  has-been  made  to  relieve  the  situation  is 
not  definitey  known.  Some  cities  have  begun  extensive  building  pro- 
grams, while  others  have  done  but  lilt  lb.  There  are  still  thousands 
of  children  on  part  time.  The  old,  insanitary  buildings  lire  still  in 
use.  Where  new  buildings  have  been  erected  they  have  possibly  not 
more  than  taken  care  of  the  normal  growth  of  the  schools,  which 
has  been  great,  especially  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  enroll- 
ment. •< 

Some  cities  are  helping  to  solve  the  school-building  problem  by 
erecting  junior  high  school  buddies,  which  will  rylieve  congestion 
not  only  in  the  elementary  schools  hut  also  in  the'1  high  school  by 
taking  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  out  of  the  elementary  build- 
ings and  the  ninth  grade  out  of  the  High-school  building.  Jn  a city' 
having,  say,  5,000  school  children  there  would  be  approximately  7140 
of  these  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  gradesYanch‘250  in  (tie  ninth  grade, 
i which  wuld  make  a junior  high  school  of  980  pupils. 

^After  many  years  gf  wasteful  expenditure  on  eight-room  school 
L^buildings^oards  of  Education  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the?  large 
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I>ii i l«lin«r  is  much  more  economical  from  cutv  standpoint;  so  in  the 
la r*rt>r  cities  they  are  beginning  to  erect  buildings  of  lid  or  more 
looms.  In  the  smaller  cities  one  building  to  house  all  the  jennies 
would  usually  he  ,-ullicieut  and  much  more  economical  than  a half 
dozen  small  buildings  oj  trom  ^ to  s rooms.  Modern  educational 
facilities  can  not  he  provide^  economically  in  a small  building. 

THE  PLATOON  Olt  WORK-STU DY-PLAY  tfc'HOOL. 

* / 

In  the  eailier  days  ol  our  eountrv1  the  school  could  "well  he  set 
apart,  almost  solely  lor  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. because  tTie  eliildivu  were  called  upon  at  an  curly  age  to 
share  in  their  parents’  work,  thus  learning  much  that  is  denied  the 
< hi.h|  ol  to-day.  Instead  of  I »i cr  liehls  and  forests  in  which  children 
could  w prk.  hunt,  and  indulge  in  tree  play,  thcv  now  haw  the  cities 
with  tUeir  crowded  streets  and  dirty  alleys.  Instead  of  the  appren- 
tice shop  there  is  the  factory  in  which  children  are  rightly  forbidden 
to  'Work.  In^short,'  there  is  nothing  for  the  children  of  a modern 
city  to  do  except  sit  still  in  tin1  house  or  run  the  streets. 

1 lie  big  quest  mu  ol  the  day  is  how  ^o  edueatc  a child  of  the  modern 
i ity  hv  anv  other  means  than  hooks,  the  jiudy  oj  which  constitutes 
hut  a fraction  of  one s. education.  %t  is  now  recognized  that  work 
and  play  are  as  essential  in  education  as  opportunity  for  study  in 
the  classroom,  that  no  child  was  ever  educated  by  study  alone,  and 
that  children  are  educated  by  three  thi»gs*-work,  study,  and  play. 
Ihit.  as  just  pointed  out.  children  in  a modern  city  are  deprived  of. 
two  of  these  three  essential  elements  of  an  education. 

I lie  question  is.  Imw  to  meet  these  conditions.  The  answer:  Pro- 
vide school  -playgrounds,  manual-training  sliop>,  home-economics 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  and  special  rooms  of  various -kinds, 
>so  that  the  children  may  secure  more  than  a more  “ hook  education.” 

In  order  to  offer  more  than  classroom  work,  many  city  school 
superintendents  in  making  plans  for  a. modern  school  plant  itlclude 
playgrounds,  an  auditorium,  a gymnasium,  shops,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing rooms,  and  science.  music,  and  art  rooms.  In  some  of  thfc  cities 
where  playgrounds,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  the  like  have  Iteen 
provided  they  are  idle  part  of  the' time.  The  playgrounds  are  used 
only  a few  minutes  at  the  recess  period,  when  an  attempt  is  niude  to 
have  all  the  children  on  the  playground  at  the  same  time.  Soiil^of 
the  classrooms  are  vacant  when  the  children  are  in  the  gymnasium 
or  in  the  manual  training  shops  or  home  economics  rooms,  and  dur- 
ing this  time, the  regular  classroom  teachers  are  in  their  ljooms  alone. 
Mfhen  the  special  supervisor  of  music,  art.  And-  other  subjects  comes 
aypund  there  am  two  tpaehcrs  in  a room— the  supervisor,  and  the 
regular  teacher.  r 1 
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In  some  cities  the  schools  have  been -so  organized  that  all  the 
plant  is  in  use  all  the  time  school  is  in  session.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  dividing  a school  into  two  parts,  each  having  the  same 
number  of  classes  and  each  containing  all  the  grades  housed  in  the 
building,  whether  it  he  six  or  more  grades.  One  part,  which  may  be 
tailed  the  A school,  conics  to  school  in  the  morning,  sav  at  8.30.  and 
gtes  to  classroom  for  reading,  language,  writing,  arithmetic,  history, 
01  geogi nphy.  A\  Inlo  this  school  is  in  classrooms,  g obviously  can 
not  use  any  of  the  special  facilities;  therefore  the  other  school— 
b school- — goes  the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the  auditorium, 

one-third  to  the  playground,  and  one-third  is  divided  among  such 
activities  as  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and  music  rooms.  At 
the  end  of  one  or  two  periods— that  is.  when  the  first  group  of  chil- 
dren has  remained  in  school  seats  as  long,  as  it  is  thought  good 
for  them  at  one  time — the  A school  goes  to  the  playground,  audi- 
torium, and  other  special  facilities,  while  the  B school  goes  to  the 
classrooms.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  plan  in  operation  in  53  cities  of 
the  country,  and  is  variously  called  the  work-study-play,  platoon, 
duplicate  school,  companion  class,  Gary, 'and  other  plans,  but  all 
are  based  upon  the  same  principle,  that  of  providing  for  work, 
study,  and  play  by  operating  the  school  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
all  other  public  facilities  are  run,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  of  facilities  all 
the  time. 

It  is  evident  that  more  children  can  he  accommodated  bv  a platoon 
system.  The  increase  in  housing  capacity,  however,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  use  made  of  playgrounds,  auditorium,  etc.  . 

In  reporting  upon  the  increase  in  housing  capac  ity  made  possible 
by  organizing  their  schools  on  the  platoon  plan  superintendents 
made  the  following  reports:  Housing  capacity  in  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
schools  was  increased  by  the  platoon , plan  25  per  cent  ; in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  per  cent;  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  from  10  to  40  per- 
cent, varyingvii*(he  different  schools  according  to  the  number  of  spe- 
cial activities  provided;  in  Dallas,  Tex..  30  per  cent;  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  33  per  cent;  in  East  Chicago,  Inch.  60  per  cent;  in  Gary,  Ind.,’ 
40  per  cent,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  15  to  20  per  cent;  in  Newark,  N.  J 
30  percent;  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  25  to  33  per  cent;  in  Passaic,  N.  J., 
33  per  cent;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20  per  cent;  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  10 
to  70  per  cent,  varying  in  the  different  schools  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  special  activities  provided;  in  Rockford,  111.,  from  20  to  25 
l>er  cent;  in  Sewiekley,  Pa.,  25  to  33  per  cent;  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  20 
per  cent;  in  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  40  per  cent;  in  Warren,  Ohio,  the  high- 
est increase  many  building,  40  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  19  per 
cent;  in  Y oungstown,  Ohio,  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
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Detroit.  Mich.,  bewail  only  a few  years  airo  to  experiment  with 
the  platoon  plan,  which  proved  so  successful  that  it  was  decided 
to  place  all  the  elementary  schools  on  the  plan.  Already  511  pla- 
toon schools  have  been  organized  in  that  city.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
which  a year  ago  had  0 platoon  schools,  now  has  1.7.  .Wilmington, 
Del.,  jn  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  took  two  ol<l  buildings,  remod- 
eled them  at  little  expense,  and  organized  platoon  schools,  thereby 
accommodating  more  pupils  and  offering  them  opportunities  for  an 
education  that  h;pl  long  been  denied  them,  l ints  one  might  con- 
tinue through  the  lifct  of  cities  that  have  organized  platoon  schools 
to  show  that  this  type  of  organization  is  growing  in  favor  in  the 
cities  where  such  schools  are  in  operation.  One  superintendent  re- 
ports that  as  soon  as  he  had  organized  a platoon  school  and  had  it 
in  operation  lor  a tew  months  other  sections  of  the  eitv  began  to 
demand  a school  of  the.  same  kind. 

Some  ol  the  advantages  of  the  plan  can  best  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  school  superintendents  who  have  organized  platoon  schools. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Spain. deputy  superintendent  of  public  schools.  De- 
troit. Mich,  writes : 

He  fort*  one  can  become  cominiiteil  to  the  platoon  sell.  m1‘  idea  lie  must,  n* 
a | ne requisite,  belieie  in  the  social  aiins  of  education 

One  who  holds  tenaciously  to  the  formal  training  idea  am)  believes  Hint  llie 
end  and  aim  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  give  a thorough  i rn i uimr  in  Ihe  tools 
of  education  may  well  he  satisfied  With  the  traditional  form  of  elementary 
organization  and  will  naturally  look  askance  nt  all  Innovations. 

To  one  who  believes  that  In  n deuioerne.v  the  uint  of  education  is  to  enable 
‘•neb  individual  to  develop  to  fhe  fullest  extent  bis  individual  jxiwers  by  doing 
those  things  wbicli  nr.*  l>eneficlnl  to  society  ns  a whole  the  platoon  school,  with 
its  socialized  activities,  comes  us  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  cleinentnry- 
school - problem.  Progressive  educat  iomil  thinkers  irn*  becoming  daily  more 
convinced  tliat  the  hip  Impelling  motive  in  education  Is  tin*  social  motive.  All 
of  our  schools  must  In  the  future  strive  to’realize  more  fully  tire  social  aims 
of  education.  The  platoon  school  does  tills  In  a marked  degree. 

Mr.  A\  illiam  Davidson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
who  lias  organized  the  eleuientary  schools  of  that  city  oi\  the  platoon 
plan,  says: 

The  platoon  program  undoubtedly  creates  an  opportunity  to  introduce’ a 
heujth  program  of  t lie  rigid  kind  and  s.)rt  In  the*  public  schools:  special  subjects 
are  much  better  handled  mid  taught,  and  at  the  same  time  in  t lie  regular 
subjects  teachers  have  a .higher  degree  of  etlleleney.-  The  plan  lins  dovelo|>ed 
a spirit  of  eooiie  nit  Ion,  and  Hit*  teachers  will  not  turn  their  hacks  on  something 
that  lias  given  them  real  vision  tin.)  inspiration.  My  observation  Is  tlint  a 
principal,  no  matter  how  good  under  the  old  plan,  is. immeasurably  better  under 
the  platoon,  since  the  plan 'creates  an  opportunity  professionally  to  administer 
a school  lietter.  The  platoon  plan  solves  tW  real  problems  of  the  elementary 
school.  Jn  this  plan  we  have  a distinct  advance  over  (lie  old. type*,  tjianks  to 
William  Wirt,  who  brought  over  the  horizou  the  biggest  and  finest  advance  of 
the  century  in  elementary  education. 
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The  advantages  of  the  plan  us  claimed  by  Mr.  Lee  Gilmore.  super 
vising  principal  of  the  schools-**!  Oakniont . Pa.,  are: 

1.  An  pqnilal'lo  time  rlisiril.ijiion  Between  w,.rk  ami  olay.  subjects  tan-ln 
By  specialists  who  inive  had  specific  training  and  preiumii inn  lnr  their  work, 
d.  The  lifdit  kind  nl  apparatus  tor  presenting;  rei|itired  work  and  rooms  for 
special  subjects  where  this  apparatus  and  material  mav  he  kept  properly.  -I 
Physical  training  and  health  education  taueht  h\  those  with  the  rielit  kind  of 
prepitratiim  and  witl^thc  ri^ht  altitude  toward  their  work.  A.  The  opportunity 
fora  lon-rer  school  day  bypvinerhe  pupils  sullicient  activity  so  that  the  n-nlar 
academic  studies  do  not  hccotnc  fat l.taiintr. 

1 claim  for  the  platoon  stdtool  j.rodu.t  a lii-her  decree  of  mcntnl  etlicieney 
a sujierior  piiysical  development,  ami  a moral  outlook  and  attitude  which  v i'll 
Prov.de  for  a cleaner  citizens!,*,,  l.astvl  on  democratic  principles  ami  ethh-il 
conduct.  The  specializing  nancies  ^iviinir  contact  with  naiure.  music,  and  art 
tire  replete  in  lessons  which  resuit  in  character  Imildin-  and  a donnlv  view 
point  toward  life.  Tip.  physical  trnininsr  work  inculcates  a spirit  of  fair 
im  attitude  or  unselfishness,  and  a practical  working  of  lh.-  m.ldcn  rule. 

I tun  not  he  fore  you  to-day  advoeatini;  the  plat..o,i  school  as  a cheap  t vpe  in 
education  I do  claim  a si.|mrior  product  at  m.  create,-  cost  than  in  what  v.v 
call  the  old  type  of  sidmol, 

Quotations  from  the  speeches,  pamphlets,  ami  letters  of  other 
superintendents  who  have  organize. | platoon  schools  would  em- 
phasize the  foregoing  citations. 

A question  (dten  asked  by  those  who  would  emphasize  the  three 
R’s  is  whether  these  do  not  suffer  in  a work -stud v-plav  school. 
Educational  tests  given  in  Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  and  in  other  places 
show  tliut  the  ehihlren  in  the  platoon  schools  rank  as  well  as  those 
in  the  traditional  type  school. 

There  is  no  reason  why  children  in  the  platoon  schools  should 
not  rank  as  well  in  the  academic  subjects  as  the  children  in  the  other 
type  of  school  organization,  since  they  have  on  a six-hour  a day 
basis  210  minutes  for  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history, 
or  the  same  amount  of  time  as  is  gi\ enclose  subjects  in  tin-  schools 
not  organized  on  the  platoon  plan. 

The  platoon  or  work-study -play  plan  of  school  organization  is 
not  being  confined  to  the  large  industrial  centers  as  may  he  seen 
from  the  list  of  cities  reporting  platoon  or  wnrk-stmly-plav  schools.  * 
A few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  this  type  of  organization  was 
suitable  only  to  such  cities  sis  (Jury,  I ml.  The  impression  got 
abroad  that  the  (iary  schools  were  vocational  schools,  and  tlmt-the 
Gary  plan,  as  it  was  called,  was  not  suitable  for  any  communities 
except  industrial  centers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Gary 
schools  never  have  attempted  vocational  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  All  they  have  uttempted  is  general  manual  train- 
ing by  having  the  children  make  things  of  some  use  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  work  on  models,  as  is  done  in  many  manual-training  shops. 

The  platoon  or  work-study-play  plan,  once  called  the  Gary  plani 
is  adaptable  to  any  community.  There  is  no  standardized  platoon 
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school.  Some  sujjerintendents  do  not  provide  auditorium  periods, 
some  do  not  include  prudes  one  and  two  in  the  organization,  some 
have  only  a live-hour  day.  After  a superintendent  has  decided  that 
he  is  willing  that  more  than  one  child  shall  use  the  same  school 
seat  at  different  times  of  the  du.v.  he  may  organize  his  school  with 
a I on  per  or  shorter  school  day.  he  may  teUch  any  kind  of  manual 
training  he  wants  to.  he  may  or  may  not  have  auditorium  periods, 
but  if  there  is  an  auditorium  in  the  building  it  should  he  used  not 
aloneiborauso  it  is  economical  to  do  so,  but  because  the  auditorium 
exercises  have  educational  value. 

Every  indication  is  that  the  platoon  plan  of  school  organization 
is  here,  and  that  within  the  next  few  years  scores  of  cities  will  have 
some  or  all  of  their  schools  operating  as  platoon  schools. 

There  are.  however,  many  problems  to  solve.  On  the  mechanical 
side  there  are  such  problems  as  the  care  of  wraps,  provision  for  play 
in  bad  weather,  the  lunch  hour.  On  the  educational  side  there  is 
the  problem  of  the  auditorium  period.  This  is  being  solved,  and. 
when  it  is,  this  period  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  ones  of  the 
day.  The  training  of  teachers  for  platoon  schools  is  another  prob- 
lem. hut  the  lack  of  teachers  experienced  in  platoon  schools  has  not 
deterred  superintendents  from  organizing  one  or  more  such  schools, 
since  they  have  been  able  to  lind  enough  teachers  within  their  system 
or  elsewhere  to  take  charge  of  the  special  activities. 

In  order  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  the  platoon  school 
and  to  discuss  methods  for  their  solution  the  Commissioner  of  Edit* 
cation  invited  those  interested  in  the  platoon  plan  to  a conference 
in  Chicago  in  I* ebruary.  1022.  There  was  a hearty  response  to  the 
invitation,  and  for  the  first  time  the  platoon  or  worlc-study-plav 
problems  were  dismissed  by' a group  of  superintendents  who  had  the 
plan  in  actual  operation.  Several  superintendents  who  had  not  yet 
organized  platoon  schools  were  present  and  asked  numerous  ques- 
tions. So  successful  was  that  first  conference  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  was  requested  to  call  another  in  1923.  . At  this  writing, 
invitations  for  the  conference  have  been  issued  to  all  those  who 
have  written  to  the  bureau  that  they  have  the  plan  in  operation  and 
• to  those  who  have  requested  information  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  platoon  schools.  The  number  of  acceptances  received  indi- 
cale  that  interest  has  greatly  increased  since  last  year. 

, At  the  conference  held  in  February.  1022.  there  were  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  platoon^dun  which  practically  all  speakers  emphasized, 
her  example  that  the  plan  is  a dilutable  to  any  type  of  community; 
that  it  enables  e^di  school  -system  to  have  an  individuality  of  its 
own;  that  it  nofcWly  increases  the  capacity  of  the  school  but  greatly 
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enriches  the  school  life  of  the  children:  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
a. city  be  industrial  or  crowded  in  order  to  have  the  plan— the  plan 
pending  itself  to  any  kind  of  community;  and  that  the  academic  work 
docs  not  suffer,  hut  on  the  contrary  improves  under  the  plan. 

’ TESTS. 

A few  years  ago  when  several  persons  formulated  standardized 
tests  in  arithmetic  and  two  or  three  other  subjects,  it  was  stated  bv 
some  superintendents,  teachers,  and  others  that  tests  of  this  kind 
were  impractical,  and  it  was  predicted  that  they  would  never  be 
generally  used.  This  prediction  hus  not  come  true;  scores  of  tests 
have  been  formulated  covering  nearly  every  subject  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  and  including  the  high  school.  Every  progressive  school 
system  is  using  a variety  of  standardized  educational,  or  achievement, 
tests,  as  they  are  now  generally  termed. 

Some  superintendents,  however,  have  not  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  such  tests  from  the  fact  that  they  have  used  the  tests  to  see 
how  the  score  made  by  the  pupils  in  their  respective  schools  compare, 
with  the  standard  score,  or  with  the  score  made  bv  the  children  in  a 
neighboring  city.  This  use  of  the  tests  may  help  stimulate  interest. " 
but  it  is  only  the  first  step.  Some  superintendents  have  befcn  taking 
other  steps  by  using  the  tests  to  compare  different  methods  of  instrn  " 
tion,  to  determine  how  much  drill  is  necessary  in  certain  subjects,  etc. 
In  brief,  the  standardized  educational  test  is  now  recognized  as  a 
most  valuable  means  in  analyzing  a school  system.  A school  survey 
of  classroom  instruction  is  no  longer  considered  complete  without 
the  use  of  achievement  tests. 

Another  form  of  test  that  has  been  introduced  into  many  schools 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years  is  the  intelligence  test.  This  type 
of  test  is  being  used  to  assist  in  classifying  children  into  groups  of 
like  mental  ability.  Although  these  two  types  of  tests— achievement 
and  intelligence  have  been  found  valuable  in  classifying  pupils, 
they  have  not  taken  the  place  entirely  of  the  traditional  examination 
to  assist  teachers  in  determining  whether  pupils  should  lie  jfromoted. 
The  traditional  type  of  examination  is,  however,  being  considerably 
modified,  so  that  the  papers  may  be  graded  with  accuracy.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  time  after  time  in  various  publications,  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  examination  could  not  lie  graded  to  show  whether  a 
pupil  made  50  per  cent  br  95  per  cent,  since  the  grading  was  purely 
subjective,  depending  partly  upon  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
teacher  was  when  reading  the  papers. 

A newer  type  of  examination  is  coming  into  use  and  will  no  doubt 
become  general  when  its  merits  are  understood  and  teachers  learn  how 
to  formulate  such  examinations.  These  examinations  admit  of  but 
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one  answer,  which  is  either  right  or  wrong.  Tests  nr  examinations 
of  this  type  may  be  classHied  as  the  true-false  examination,  the  recog- 
nition examination,  and  the  completion  examination. 

Such  tests  aid  in  the  marking  of  papers,  since  the  answer  is  either 
right  or  wrong.  There  are.  however,  other  advantages,  such  as  saving 
the  time  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Dr., Walter  S.  Monroe,  director- 
of  the  bureau  of  educational  research, University  of  Illinois,  says 
regarding  this  new  type  of  examination^*  • 


The  mu.il  is  rolled  upon  t-  Mule  or  no  writing  in  Riving  his  answers, 
.in*  ip  is  therefore  jiI>1p  to  respond  to  a large  number  of  exercises.  The 
s.  nrer  will  have  little  or  no  wonsion  to  exercise  judgment,  ns  he  will  need 
on  y to  note  the  brief  responses  given  by  the  pupils.  Thus  the  labor  of  scoring 
•\\  .«•  groutly  redact 'll.  The  saving  of  time  in  the  giving  and  scoring  will  more 

than  offset  any  additional  time  that  may  be  expended  in  the  construction  of 
the  "new  examination."  Another  advantage  is  that  the  examination  can 
he  made  more  comprehensive.  Ir  is  traditional  f«r  examinations  to  consist 
<d  Hi  questions.  A few  are  limited  to  a.smnller  number,  and  only  occasionally 
do  we  lind. examinations  consisting  of  more  than  10  questions.  The  pupils  can 
not  write  upon  a large  numt.er  of  questions  in  the  time  allowed.  Thus  the 
scope  ot  traditional  examinations  is  necessarily  narrow.  We  imve  stated  that 
true-fnlse  examinations  should  inedude  not  fewer  than  .r>0  exercises.  Examina- 
tions consisting  of  completion  exercises  „r  recognition  exorcises  should  have  a 
corresponding  length.  Thus  the  new  examination  may  be  nmde  distinctly 
larger  in  stojk*.  Children  nre  apt,  also,  to  be  interested  in  the  new  examina- 
tions. which  are  distinctly  different  from  the  usual  type  of  school  exercise,  and 
which  make  an  appeal  somewhat  In  the  nature  o £ a game.  In  holng  relieved 
of  much  writing,  which  especially  in  the  case  of  young  children  amounts  in 
it  sol  i to  a laborious  exercise,  they  arc  probably  less  fatigued  and  are  able  to 
devote  all  tlieir  energies  to  the  process  of  thinking*" 


SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


More  and  more  the  city  schools  of  the  country  are  making  provi- 
sion lor  the  pupils  who  are  misfits  in  an  inflexible  grading  and  pro- 
motion system.  The  special  schools  of  Oakland  may  be  mentioned 
as  a typical  example  of  the  provisions  being  made  for  exceptional- 
pupils.  In  that  city  more  than  2.000'  children  each  semester  enter 
these  classes,  and  most  of  them  succeed  in  the  work  that  they  are 
given  to  do.  Under  an  inflexible  system  most  of  them  would  be 
failures.  These  classes  are  called,  respectively,  atypical,  limited, 
opportunity,  and  accelerated.  Gifted  pupils  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
provided  for,  which  is  also  true  of  other  cities;  but  more  than  1,200 
special  promotions  are  made  each  semester.  When  these  pupils  reach 
the  high  school  Jthey  do  the  best  work  of  the  school. 


Special  atypical  classes  are  for  children  who  are  found  by  actual  trial  In 
Bchool  work  and  by  mental  test  to  show  such  mental  retardation  that  they  can 
\ n°t  make  satisfactory  progress  in  a regular  class  with  n reasonable  expendl- 


* Unlv.  of  IU.  Bui,  No,  0,  " Written  Examinations  and  Their  Improvement." 
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ture  of  time  ;irnl  ellorl.  I'upiis  in  Mteli  classic  u.stially  haw*  ;i  mental  ivtarda- 
tiou  oJ  three  years  i>r  mure.  Tltrw*  ••lasses  are  limited  to  an  etirollment  of 
It!  pupils  etieli.  The  emirse  of  study  \ .tries  widely  from  that  of  regular  elasses, 
manual  work  bolnj;  stmmrly  emphasized. 

Speeial  limited  cltisses  are  for  ehililreii  wlm  are  so  slow  or  dull  mentally 
that  they  can  not  keep  pace  with  retrain  r < lass  work.  The  purpose  of  such 
classes  is  to  nmniiiiKiilutc  the  overage,  skiw  pupil,  niodifviiur  t ho  content  of 
the  course  of  study  ami  the  rate  of  progress  so  that  such  pupils  may  pass  up 
through  the  truths,  jreitint:  the  most  o>sential  parts  of  the  work  of  end i grade 
and  passing  on  for  some  training  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  or  junior  high 
sehool  before  t lie  compulsory  uge  limit  is  reached.  Most  of  these  pupils,  if 
held  to  a rigid  standard  of  regular  grades,  would  reach  the  compulsory  ag<> 
limit  and  would  pass  out  into  industrial  life  long  Indore  linishiitg  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  Twctily-five  to  thirty  pupils  are  expected  to  he  the  maximum 
for  a class. 

Special-opportunity  classes  are  for  liaise  children  who  lmve  good  mental 
capacity  hut,  because  of  lack  of  progress,  due  to  illness,  moving  ahmit,  or  other 
cause,  arc  working  in  grades  below  where  they  should  he.  Tim  purpose  of 
these  classes  is  to  give  such  help  as  is  needed  quickly  to  adjust  the  pupil  to  take 
up  work  with  a regular  elnss  which  tits  his  capacity  and  nemls. 

Accelerated  clusses  are  for  those  pupils  who  have  superior  capacity.  They 
may  take  an  enriched  program  or  progress  more  rapidly,  or  hotli.  Aliy  group 
of  children  moved  on  together  from  one  elnss  toward  n higher  group  nt  a rate 
more  rapid  than  normal  should  ho  classified  under  this  head. 

UNIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.7 

One  of  the  evil  ieisms  that.  have  l icon  directed  against  the  American 
public  school  is  that  it  lias  been  wasteful  of  the  pupil’s  time,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  hecn  a lack  of  unification  in  the 
program  of  studies.  Ta  brief,  there  has  not  been  a straightaway 
course  from  the  kindergarten  on  through  the  high  sehool.  There 
has  been  a break  between  the  grades  and  the  high  sehool  and  one 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade. 

The  break  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school  hits  been  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  seventh  ami  the  eighth  grades 
has  repeated  that  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  thus  having  a backward 
rather  than  a forward  look.  - 

In  order  to  articulate  better  the  elemental schools  with  the  high 
schools,  grades  7,  S,  and  0 harp  been  organized  as  a unit  in  many 
cities  and  made  to  retain  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  each. 
The  seventh  grade,  or  especially  the  low  seventh,  is  usually  considered 
the  period  of  adjustment,  the  high  seventh  and  the  low  eighth  the 
period  of  exploration  ami  preview,  the  high  eighth  the  period  of 
provisional  choice  of  electives,  and  the  ninth  the  period  for  electing 
a curriculum  or  courses.  ' 

The  organization  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  as 
junior  high  schools,  or  intermediate  schools  ns  they  are  called  in  a 


1 See  also  Bnl.  12,  1023,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ. 
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lew  cities,  is  Irom  ,ili  reports  doing  much  to  bridge  the  pap  that 
i'.xistcd  between  I lie  praties  and  the  high  school.  Pupils  iti  the  junior 
liipli  school  aie  no  longer  compelled  io  spend  two  years  in  reviewing 
<he  work  of  the  lil'th  ami  sixth  grades.  After ‘they  have  passed 
(hiougli  (lie  ad jiistiuem  period  of  the  low  .seventh,  they  care  ready 
to  begin  hiking  general  review  of  literature,  science,  mathematics, 
so<  iul  science,  and  oilier  strbjn(s  which  are  eminently  worth  while 
10  any  pupil,  whether  lie  continues  in  school  or  not:  but  if  ho  does 
continue,  the  general  view  that  he  has  obtained  enables  him  to  make 
a less  ram  lorn  choice  of  courses  or  curricula.  The  old  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  program  of  studies  olfered  nothing  new;  it  gave  no- 
general  outlook;  u couliiieil  it.-elf  to  review.  The  program  of  the 
modern  junior  high  school  opens  up  a new  world  to  the  pupil;  it 
gives  him  a forward  look,  thus  better  preparing  him  to  begin  high- 
scliool  work:  or.  if  he  must  leave  school,  he  does  so  with  the  feeling 
that  he  has  not  wasted  his  time  in  (lie  dull,  wearisome  repetition  of 
i lie  t raditii mill  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

So  strongly  has  the  junior  high  school  idea  taken  hold  of  not  only 
school  men  but  of  the  public  in  general  that  no  school  system  .is  now 
considered  complete  without  its  junior  high  school  organization. 

1 tactically  every  cit}  that  docs  not  have  such  organization  is  plan- 
ning to  have  it.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  some  cities  the 
oi giiiiizat ion  ol  junior  high  schools  has  been  a more  or  less  me- 
chanical matter  which  may  be  a step  toward  the  junior  high  school, 
Ini!  unless  the  fundamental  idea  is  completely  conceived  and  worked 
out  the  name  junior  high  school  should  not  ln>  applied. 

•serioiis  attempts  are  being  made  to  bridge  the  gap  not  only  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  hut  also  between 
tin  kiialci gai ten  and  the  hixt  grade.  In  many  school  systems  the 
complaint  has  ceased  that  children  who  have  had  kindergarten  train- 
ing do  not  fit  in  with  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  first  grade.  There 
is  now  less  eoinphflnt  than  formerly,  since  efforts  have  been  made  to 
build  the  first-grad^  eoufse  upon  the  modern  kindergarten  course. 
Only  recently  a committee  composed  of  both  kindergarten  and  lirst- 
grude  supervisors  and  teachers  prepared  a course  of  study  for  the 
first  grade  based  upon  a kindergarten  curriculum  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  kindergarten  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
as  Bulletin.  If)  10.  Xy.  1(5.  This  kindergarten-first-grade  course  has 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  15, 
which  has  l>een  in  great  demand  by  supervisors  and  others  interested 
in  bringing  about  a better  coordination  between  the  kindergarten 
anti  the.  first  grade. 

One  of  the  plans  adopted  in  some  cities  to  unify  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  anti  the  first  grade  is  by  means  of  a kindergarten 
primary  supervisor.  At  Richmond,  Vk.,  for  instance,  the  kinder- 
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garten-pri mnry  supervisor  who  lias  had  experience  in  both  Itimler- 
gh rten  and  primary  prudes,  emphasizes  closer  cooperation  in  the 
thought  and  work  of  these  two  formerly  unrelated  departments. 
Joint  meetings  o,f  the  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  are  fre- 
quently held  to  work  out  plans  for  cooperation.  A committee  has 
been  at  work  considering  the  first-grade  course  of  study  so  as  to  lit 
it  better  to  the  needs  and  powers  of  little  children.  In  order  to 
better  correlate  the  kindergarten  and  primary  work  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  teachers  have  been  erijrouraged  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
grade  preceding  or  following!  their  own:  so  thorfTluis  I yen  planned 
a rotating  scheme  from  the  kindergarten  throng^  the  second  grade, 
the  kindergarten  teachers  taking  grade  assignments,  and  the  first 
and  second  grade  teachers  taking  kindergarten  assignments. 

At  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  the  afternoon  work  with  the  primary  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten  room  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  children 
and  of  real  assistance  to  the  kindergarten-primary  teachers.  The 
children  appreciate  the  room  without  desks,  and  also  the  chance  for 
communication  with  each  other,  which  is  of  sociological  value, 
^he  misunderstanding  that  often  arises  between  kindergarten  and 
first-grade  teachers  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  each’ has 
an  entirely  different  philosophy  of  education  for  these  two  groups 
of  children. 

School  officers  often  do  not  understand  what  the  true  purpose  of 
early  education  is.  Says  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Poston  public  schools: 

When  the  average  seiwol  official  talks  to  n kindergarten  toucher,  ho  says 
blandly,  “keep  the  children  happy."  When  ho  talks  with  a primary  teacher, 
he  says  with  a more  serious  mien.  “ keep  die  children  busy,"  and  this  attitude 
of  miml  has  clone  more  than  any  other  to  keep  the  primary  school  and  llie 
kindergarten  separated.  I/ct  us  recognize  in  starling  out  that  children  are 
happy  only  when  they  are  purposefully  busy.  < monthlies  the*  busy  child  of 
the  primary  school  is  an  irritated  child,  because  in  the  futile  task  set  him  he 
recognizes  no  purpose.  Wit li  all  children,  life  Is  a serious  attempt  to  solve 
problem*  outside  of  school,  and  it  should  lie  so  in  school.  * * * I’nrixisc- 

fnl,  meaningful  work,  reaching  clown  and  tapping  instinctive  force's,  the 
capitalizing  of  capacities  for  leadership,  etc.,  in  short  a better  knowledge  of 
childish  needs  and  resources,  will  lift  all  primary  schools  uud  kindergarten 
teaching  on  to  a pedagogical  plane  unknown. 
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lliKh-school  facilities  for  rural  children— Agricultural  education  in  rural  schools— 
Rural  school  birlldlnp* — State*  conics  <»f  s(  ud.v. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EDUCATING  RURAL 

CHILDREN. 

The  significance  of  (he  efficiency  of  schools  for  rural  children  to 
(lie  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  farm  population  may  be  judged  in  part 
In-  the  number  of  children  affected.  Careful  estimates  made  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  based  on  figures  given  in  the  United  States 
Census  Report  for  1920,  indicate  that  approximately  10,000,000  of 
the  children  of  the  country  live  in  rural  territory— that  is,  in  the 
open  country  that  approximately  0.000.000  are  enrolled,  find  ap- 
pi oxiniat cl\  <, 000.000  a rein  average  daily  attendance  in  open-country 
schools. 

v. 

In  making  the  estimates  quoted  above  the  Bureau  of  Education 
considered  the  9,000,000  people  living  in  incorporated  places  below 
2,500  as  urban  rather  than  rural,  reversing  the  usual  classification 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  follows  that  of  the  21,000,000 
children  (approximately)  enrolled  in  all  schools  in  the  United  States, 
11,000,000  are  in  urban  and  10.000,000  in  rural  territory— chiefly  in 
open  country  and  small  village  schools.  Of  the  11,000,000  urban 
children  enrolled,  approximately  9,000,000,  nearly  79  per  cent,  are 
jn  average  daily  attendance,  while  in  the  open-country  schools  ap- 
proximately 7,000,000,  or  70  per  ednt,  are  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. The  average  number  of  days  attended  T>y  each  pupil  enrolled 
in  nrban  schools  is  143,  in  open-country  schools,  96.  (Data  are  for 
the  school  year  1919-20.) 

These,  figures  in  themselves  indicate  two  important  phases  of  the 
problem  of  educating  rural  children:  First,  the  large  number  of  ehil- 
clren  affected,  namely,  47  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  alU 
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schools:  and,  second,  (he  inrqiralit y of  educational  opportunity  here 
shown  in  terms  of  school  attendance  and  length  of  term. 

Tlie  term  rural  applied  to  schools  and  children  has  boon  used 
loosely  and  has  not  a definite  country-wide  application.  Some  peo- 
ple think  of  rural  schools  4is  those  of  the  one  and  two  teacher  varief  v 
located  in  the  open  country:  to  others,  rural  means  all  schools,  re- 
gardless of  size,  located  in  the  open  country  or  attended  chiefly  bv 
children  living  on  the  ■farms  or  coming  from  farm  homes.  Official 
statistics  are  based  on  the  census  differentiation  between  urban  and 
rural,  which  is  the.  2,500-populat ion  line.  All  children  living  in 
'places  with  fewer  than  that  number  of  people,  are  classed  as  rural; 
others  as  urban.  Jt  is  apparent,  however,  that  comparisons  of  rural 
and  urban  schools  and  conditions  affecting  them  should  be  made  on 
a different  lifts  is.  In  school  organization,  length  of  term,  salary, 
and  qualifications  of  teachers,  school  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
other  important  educational  factors,  schools  in  the  smaller  towns, 
particularly  those  of  between  1,500  and  2.000  population,  approach 
inoro  nearly  city  than  open-country  conditions.  Therefore,  rural- 
school  data  hysed  on  this  differentiation  can  not  he  relied  upon  to 
show  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  open-country  schools,  since  thev  are 
'materially  influenced  by  the  schools  in  the  large  group  of  cities  and 
towns  below  2,500  in  population. 

The  educat irgwof  the  children  enrolled  in  the  open-country  and 
village  schools,  whether  one  or  two  teacher  tig  centralized,  offoi-s  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  of  our  education  problems.  It  is  their  wel- 
fare that  is  most  affected  by  the  conditions,  policies,  and  progressive 
movements  considered  in  this  chapter  and  with  which  this  discussion 
is  chiefly  concerned. 

Concerning  the  country  at  large  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  arc 
making  progress  slowly  in  rural  education,  especially  in  view  of  the 
increased  knowledge  of  and  apparent  interest  in  the  subject. 

Increased  intercut  in.  and  knotrledqe  of  rural-school condition*. — 
The  general  spread  of  the  realization  that  better  schools  can  and 
should  be  furnished  niral  children  is  fundamental  jn  the.  progress 
made  during  the  biennium.  The  idea  of  giving  publicity  to  school 
conditions  and  nVeds  is  not  new  among  the  cities,  but  has  only  com- 
paratively recently  extended  to  rural  communities.  That  country 
boys  and  girls  are  not  getting  fair  treatment  educationally ; that 
rural  people,  do  not  get  from  the  State  system  or  State  educational 
institutions  the  same  service  that  cities  get;  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  be- 
cause of  the  poor  resources  of  the  lower  schools;  that  they  do  not 
participate  in  the  general  benefits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they 
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pay  for  srl.no!  support:  and  that  the  farnirr  often  pays  mom  arid 
receives  less  in  education  returns  than  his  urban  fellow  citizen- 
those,  are  coinparativolv  now  ideas  to  farm  people. 

I<nr  many  yeaiV  the  root  of  the  evil  has  been  that  the.  farmers 
themselves  apparently  did  not  realize  the  real  conditions.  Devoted 
reformers,  philosophers,  and  educators  have  been  traveling  the  length 
and  breadth  of  (be  land  preaching  the  ineflirienev  of  the  little  old 
red  sehoolhnnse.  The  farmer  himseTMms  not  always  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  others,  nor  has  he  taken  the  initiative  in  making  do- 
iiiands  lor  better  schools  and  changed  systems.*  A new  order  Is  upon 
us.  Economic  conditions  and  (be  aroused  class  consciousness  among 
lhl’  f,,nn  "m"P*  mani tested  in  political,  social,  and  economic  ways'! 
have  an  educational  significance.  There  is  apparent  a*W  demand' 
trom  the  farmers  themselves  in  large  numbers  and  in  organized 

gioiips  for  a just  share  of  the  benefits  of  public  education  for  their 
children. 

I lie  rura l-school  survey  of  New  York  is  an  example.  The  de- 
mand for  this  survey  originated  in  a conference  of  Tanners  held  at 
( ornell  I diversity.  It  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a, 
committee  composed  largely  of  members  of  the  farm  organizations.' 
Another  instance  is  found  in  the  activities  of  the  Arkansas  educa- 
tion commission  appointed  by  the  governor  and  made  up  in  large 
part  of  farmers.  It  was  primarily  a farm  group  in  a State  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  economically  which  took  the  initiative  and 

raised  money  to  finance  a complete  survey  of  the  'State  educational 
system. 

There  is  also  apparent  a new  interest  on  the  part  of  school  offi- 
cials the  dissemination  among  farm,  people  of  more  definite 
knowledge  of  their  schools,  not  only  that  eoneerno.f^ith  financial 
and  administrative  conditions,  hut  that  concerned  with* schoolroom  - 
practice,  and  supervision,  also.  Parent-teacher  associations,  school 
and  community  leagues,  or  other  organizations  known  by-  various 
names  arc  being  formed  in  rural  communities  in  nearly  every 
State,  which  show  an  intimate  interest  in  dassrooiu  work.  There 
is  noticeable  a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  public  educational 
institutions, especially  normal  schools, of  superintendent''. supervisors, 
and  teachers  to  show  to  their  rural  patrons  the  difference  between 
good  and  had  teaching,  and  the  meaning  of  professional  supervision 
in  the  edition  of  their  children  through  actual  demonstration  of 
.school  work  rather  than  through  general  propaganda.  * 

More  <h  finite  fines  of  pragma.— The  growth  of  huge  and  im 
iwrtant  movements  in  education  can  not  always  be  measured  by 
time  periods,  especially  when  extending  over  so  limited  a period  as  ‘ 
two  years.  However,  definite  and  tangible  progress  has  been  made 
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during  tin*  past  two  veal’s  in  several  wavs.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are:  (1)  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  State  departments 
to  assume  increased  responsibility  for  rural  schools:  ('2)  increase  |J 
in  the  number  and  scope  of  *tate-wide  educat  ional  surveys  with  rec- 
ommendations directed  toward  improvement  of  the  rural  school 
situation:  (d)  renewed  interest  in  and  directed  effort  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  administrative  organization  under  which  rural 
schools  operate  in  order  to  insure  or  make  possible  more  liberal 
support  and  modern  administrative  practice;  (1)  an  increased  ap- 
preciation of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  oflice  of  the  rural 
superintendent  and  the  place  of  professional  supervision  in  the  im- 
provement of  rural  schools;  (5)  increased  facilities  for  preparing 
teachers  for  the  special  held  of  rural  Munition  in  State  and  other 
teacher-preparing  institutions,  accompanied  by  a growth  in  profes- 
sional spirit  among  those  engaged  in  rural  education;  ((1)  the  zeal 
•with  which  n^Jnrge  number  of  States  are  centralizing  and  working 
for  the  centralization  of  several  small  schools  into  larger,  more 
eflicient  ones;  (7)  renewed  elforts  to  supply  high-school  facilities 
for  rural  children  without  taking  them  away  from  the  farm;  (S) 
concerted,  efforts  in  nearly  all  States  to  improve  rural-school  build- 
ings and  grounds,  both  as  to  sanitary' conditions  and  those  directly 
concerned  .with  the  use  of  buildings  for  sylmol  purposes:  and  (9) 

- widespread  efforts  to  revise'  and  improve  the  curriculum  more  nearly 
to  meet  the  nets  Is  of  country  children. 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS*  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TI1E  RURAL 

SCHOOLS.  . ' 

. r « » ✓ 

Year  by  year  State  departments  of  education  are  devoting  more  . 
and  more  time  and  attention' to  the  rural  schools  under  their  direc- 
tion anil  increasing  the  size  of  the  rural  school  supervisory  and' 
inspectorial'  staff.  The  most  progressive  of  the  State,  superin- 
tendents liave  initiated  during  the  biennium  comprehensive  state- 
wide campaigns  for  rural-school  improvement,  some  extending  over  ' 
-a  period  of  years,  others  parried  to  a conclusion  during  the  biennial 
period.  Some  State  superintendents  devote  -the  major  portion  of 
(Heir  energy  and  that  of  their  staff  to  the  rural  schools,  considering 
their  betterment  the  most  important  responsibility  of  the  State  de.j 
purtment.  • Legislative  programs  fostered  by  the  State  depart inept 
anil  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools;  enlargement  of 
the  State  department  staff  through' the  formation  of  rural  schools, 
divisions,  or  bureaus,  or  through  <the  employment  of  additional 
rural-school  supervisors  as  members  of  *the  regular  staff ; provision 
for  state-wide  educational  surveys  made  at  the  suggestion  of,,  or 
with  the  cooperation  of,  the  State  departments,  are  Other  evidences 
of  this  new  spirit  of  leadership.  ’ ’ 1 / 
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have  been  >oc  tired.  'I’liis  has  been  done  in  part  by  a large  Stair 
Nfequalizing  fund,  by  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  the  county  tax  rates, 
by  special  Slate  aid  for  rural  high  schools,  and  through  a State  bond 
issue  to  assist  in  providing  school  buildings. 

This  provision  tor  assisting  in  tbe  erection  of  school  buildings  is 
unique  among  the  States.  The  general  assembly  in  l!»2l  authorized 
a bond  issue  of  $5,000,01)0  as  a special  building  fund.  It  is  loaned 
to  the  counties  for  :i  period  of  20  years,  the  countv  repaying  one- 
twentieth  of  the  princ  ipal  and  accrued  interest  annually.  The  State 
superintendent  says: 

The  counties  for  the  lirst  lime  in  our  history  art*  now  in.  a fair  way  fn  erect 
suitable  Ijuildin^s  for  all  the  children.  They  tire  providing  larixe  hriek  buildings 
with, auditoriums  for  the  rural  consolidated  schoojs  through  .the  aid  of  tin* 
special  huildiug  fund.  The  entire  building  program  under  coast  ruction  at  this 
time  is  estimated  to  cost  when  4®fcpleied  about  .'>2.r».0(H),()ou. 

The  State  loan  is,  of  course,  augmented  hy  local  homl  issues.  The 
* • ” | • 
applications  from  the  various  counties  far  exceeded  the  $5,000,000, 

and  a system  of  prorating  among  counties  has  been  established.  Of 

$3,300,000  provided  of  bonds  sold  and  loaned  at  the  time  the  latest 

report  was  received  oVyr  three  million^  wasluaned  to  small  towns 

and  villages  and  rural  districts. 

North  Caroling  is  making  progress  also  toward  increasing,  the 
efficiency  of  its  teachers  hy  putting  into  operation  gradually  the  pro- 
visions of  the  certification  law  passed  in  1010.  The  State  depart- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  makes 
it  possible  for  prospective  teachers  to  meet  the*  qualifications  de- 
manded by  this  law  without  ereat  ’g  a teacher  shortage  and  for 
progressive  teachers  to  increase  their  scholarship  or  professional 
training  whjle  in  service.  The  number  of  teachers  of  standard 
grade — that  is,  high-school  graduates  with  some  professional  train- 
ing—J las  yuTcused  nearly  100  per  cent  in  three  years.  The  number  of 
poorly  qualified,  nonstandard  teachers  was  reduced  from  04  percent 
of  the  total  in  101!)  to  20  per  cent  in  1021.  This  was  the  result,  says' 
the  State  superintendent,  of  the  promise-given  the  teachers  that  effi- 
ciency would  he  rewarded.  The  State  provided  summer  schools  to 
give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves;  approxi- 
mately 12,500  teachers  attended  during  the  past  year. 

The  State  program  proposes,  also  to  improve  the  quality  and 
amount  of  supervision  given- by  both  State  and  county  and  to  assist 
county  superintendents  in  securing  better  school  organization,  and  in 
general  administrative  practice.  A new  State  supervisor  of  rural 
‘schools  and  a new  inspector  of  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  acided 
to  the  State  department  staff  during  the  biennium. 

Spucp  forbids  doing  full  just  ice  to  the  programs  of  these  and  other 
States  in  which  extensive  programs  ^prepared  primarily  for  im- 
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proving  conditions  on  a state-wide  scale  are  planned  and  being  car- 
ried-out.  It  is  possible  only  to  suggest  briefly  through  a few  notable 

examples  the  new  trend  in  the  work  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

Michigan  has  promulgated  an  extensive  campaign  for  rural- 
school  improvement  during  the  biennium.  In  11/21  the  State  de- 
partment was  reorganized  and  all  functions  concerned* with  rural 
schools  centralized  in  a division  of  rural  education  headed  by  a 
superintendent  of  rural  education,  who  has  four  assistant  super- 
intendents of  rural  education.  New  teachers  Wary  and  qualification 
requirements  - have  been  established,  standards  for  school  build- 
ings raised,  and  the  school  term  lengthened  both  by  raising  the 
legal  minimum  and  by  providing  a State  equalizing  fUnd  for  that 
purpose  assisting  districts  with  low  tax  valuation  and  high. rate. 
Pennsylvania  is  another  State  in  which  an  extensive  campaign  for 
^school  improvement  is  in  progress  on  a state-wide  scale.  Consolida- 
110,1  °*  rural  Bchools,  higher  qualified  teachers,  better  salaries,  in- 
creased support,  and  a greater  degree  of  centralization  are  included 
in  the  general  program.  A large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
, bus  program  is  assumed  by  the  bureau  of  ruraf education, 

a division  of  the  State  department.  There  are  in  this  bureau  a 
duel  and  four  assistants,  the  time  of  all  of  whom  is  devbted  to 
rural  schools. 

State-wide  educational  campaigns,  usually  followed  by  -efforts 
to  secure  legislation  sweeping  j„  its  nature  and  in  its  effects  on  rural 
schools,  have  been  directed  by  State  departments  of  education  in 
Indiana,  'lex as,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kentucky,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Wyoming. 

lHc,va»sin  the  Mute  department  duff.— Besides  Michigan  and 
onnsyl vnnin— with  special  divisions  of  rural  education  ii\  the 
*tnte  department— t lie  following  States  report  increases  in  the  size 
of  the  rural  education  staffs: 

Arizona.  A new  research  specialist  whofce  time  Is  devoted  In  large  part  to 
rural  schools.  1 

f 

.4 rka n nut.  A diletl  one  rural  supervisor,  making  u totul  or  four  such  super- 
visors. 1 

Delaware.  Reorganization  of  State  department,  all  supervision  under  State 
direction,  and  .lepartmen.  of  research  established  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
"■  h rural-school  ofllcers  and  increasing  the  elHciency  of  rural  schools 
N„ho^- Two  new  State  rural-school  supervisors  added  to  the.  State  staff 
Aram,*, /.-Increased  Held  force  both  by  legislative  appropriation  and  by 
l assistance  from  the  (leneral  Education  Hoard. 

\ o/7/i  Dakota.  Additional  State  lusiiector  of  rurul  schools.  The  State  now 
lias  three  such  lns|>ecr<i^ 

o/uu.-Keorgnnlzutlnn  In  the  State  department  aud  Increase  In  the  size  of 
the  stuff.  * 
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South  Dakota. — Two  assistants  in  rural  supervision  added  In  15)22;  the  State 
department  has  doubled  in  size  during  the  past  three  years;  tlu*re  are  now  20 
jteople  on  the  staff. 

Vermont. — A new  State  supervisor  of  rural  sell  note  was  provided  for  in 
1921. 

West  1 irpinia. — Two  new  assistant  State  supervisors  of  rural  schools,  making 
in  all  three  tnen  who  devote  all  their  time  to  rural  schools,  In  addition  a 
division  of  sanitation  and  health  in  rural  schools  was  established  in  the  State 
department  by  t lie  legislature  in  15*21.  This  division. lias  been  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  insanitary  conditions  in  rural  schools  and  improving  instruction  in 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Wisconsin. — The  StatP  superintendent  says,  “ The  entire  State  department  of 
22  members  each  in  some  way  serves  rural  schools;  three  State  rural  super- 
visors s|iend  their  entire  time  with  this  work." 

* 

W Homing. — A supervisor  of  rural  schools  has  been  added  to  the  Stale  depart- 
ment. The  department  has  devoted  itself  during  the  biennium  to  special  efforts 
to  Increase  public  intA*est  in  rural  schools  through  community  meetings  and 
other  means  of  publicity. 

At  tin*  close  of  tlie  biennial  period  under  consideration,  33  States 
report  74  State  ritPfll  supervisors  or  start’  members  doing  work  of 
the  type  usually  called  rural  supervision. 

EQUALIZING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

Equalization  through  iucrrasid  .State  support. — Much  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  during  Lite  biennium  was  inspired  by  a desire  to  give 
rural  children  an  opportunity  for  an  education  more  nearly  equal 
to  that  now  furnished  city  children.  The.  lirst  requisite  to  an  efficient 
school  system  is  adequate  support.  While  constitutions  or  statutes 
of  all  the  States  promise  un  equal  opportunity  for  an  education  to 
all  children  within  their  borders,  few,  if  any,  of  them  have  so  far 
lived  up  to  this  promise.  Education  has  been  almost  entirely  a local 
matter,  and  the  local  unit  whichSn  thousands  of  instances  is  a dis- 
trict containing  a one-room  one-t each* school  is  free  to  have  as  good 
or  us  poor  a school  as  its  people  are  willing  to  maintain.  The  differs, 
enee  in  opportunity  offered  is  not  confined  to  that  between  rural  and 
'city  schools.  Children  living  on  neighboring  farms  are  often  so 
unequally  provided  for  educationally  that,  while  those  in  one  family 
attend  a school  with  adequate  plant  and  facilities,  trained  teachers, 
and  nine  months’  term,  those  of  the  family  on  the  adjoining  farm 
attend  a one-room  school  with  an  untrained  teacher  in  charge  and  a 
term  of  three  or  four  months  in  length.  Larger  units  of  support  and 
better  administrative  practice  are  needed  to  improve  such  school 
situations. 

There  is  a gIGwing  belief  that  the  State  is  the  logical  unit  to  as- 
sume a share  of  the  burden  of  supporOurge  enough  to  guarantee  at 
least  a fixed  minimum  of  schooling  to  all  children  within  its  bound- 
aries., That  this  fact  is  more  and  more  recognized  i3  evidenced  by  the 
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trend  among  Stales,  usually  led  by  the  State  departments,  to  increase 
the  amount  and,  if  possible,  the  proportionate  shared  school  sup- 
port borne  by  the  State.  That  these  two  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing  is  apparent.  The  cost  of  education  has  been  rising  as  other 
costs  rose.  The  unit  of  support  most  easily  adaptable  to  changed 
conditions  is,,of  course,  the  local  one.  State  legislatures  are  often 
slow  to  act,  but  schools  must. not  be  closed  while  they  deliberate  nor 
during  the  long  intervals  between  legislative  sessions.  Therefore, 
local  units  have  found  it  necessary  to  assume  an  increasing  burden 
and  an  increasing  share  of  school  support  during  recent  years.  This 
is  true  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  Slate  support  has 
wen  increased. 

In  supplying  funds'for  a certain  minimum  amount  of  education,* 
the  State  must  also  assume  the  duty  of  setting  up  minimum  stand- 
ards which  all  schools  must  meet.  Such  standards  may  be  based  on 
various  essentials,  but  the  one  most  generally  recognized  is  that  of 
the  qualified  teacher,  ft  follows  then  that.' in  seeking  to  equalize 
botli  educational  opportunity  and  tax  burden,  one  naturally  looks 
upon  sanies  of  teachers  as  one  item  of  expense1  to  he  borne  by  the 
State  with  the  corresponding  demand  of  certain  fixed  minimum' 
qualifications  from  those-  who  receive  them. 

In  considering  equal  educational  facilities  one  also  thinks  at  once 
of  the.  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  The  expense  of  conduct- 
ing schools  does  not  parallel  attendance  exactly,  since  a small  school 
no  less  than  a largo  school  must  have  a teacher  who  is  well  qualified 
and  sufficiently  paid.  However,  average  daily  attendance,  together 
with  the  number  of  days  school  is  taught,  usually  grouped  together 
as  aggregate  attendance,  is  an  important  item  in  estimating  the  ex- 
pense of  school  maintenance. 

Number  of  teachei-s  and  aggregate  attendance  are  becoyiing  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds^and 
are  replacing  the  inequitable  method  of  distributing  on  the  basis  of 
per  capita  of  school  population  regardless  of  whether  or  not  children 
attend  school.  Another  effort  toward  equalization  adopted  by  some 
States  is  through  providing  State  aid  for  weak  districts,  sometimes 
given  for  special  purposes  such  as  increasing  the  length  of  term  or 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  sometimes  as  in  Maryland  apportioned  to 
counties  unable  to  reach  State  school  standards  on  their  own  re- 
sources. State  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  cei^ain  specified  pro- 
gressive moienients,  such  as  providing  buildings  which  comply  with 
hygienic  and  sanitary  requirements  established  by  the  State,  or  for 
consolidation  or  centralization  of  weak  schools  into  larger  ones,  may 
or  may  not  equalize  educational  opportunity,  depending  on  ' local 
conditions  and  methods  of  distribution.  Such  aid  for  specific  pur-' 
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poses  may  apportion  the  State  funds  to  schools  or  districts  host  able 
to  carry  their  own  burdens  rather  than  to  those  least  able  to  do  so. 

Increased  Stale  contributions  to  school  support. — In  'general,  the 
increases  in  State  contributions  to  school  support  which  have  been 
made  during ’the  biennial  period  are  intended  to  have  an  equalizing 
influence.  Some  are  directly  equalizing  in  their  nature:  others 
aim  to  encourage  or  promote  particular  measures  which  are  Iwdieved 
f^increase  school  efficiency.  No  effort  is  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween equalizing  and  other  funds  in  the  summary  given  here  of 
States  reporting  progress  in  this  direction: 

Alabama. — Tlie  State  now  provides  a bonus  fund  of  $100.(100  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Slate  hoard  of  education.  SO  per  cent  of  which  is  to  be  ij?u*d  in 
lengthening  the  school  term  and  otherwise  meeting  conditions  in  rural  schools. 

A portion  of  the  salaries  of  rural  supervisors  was  paid  from  this  fund  also 
duffing  the  current  year. 

Arisnnir. — There  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  State  fund  apportioned 
for  schools.  It  now  reaches  $25  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance,  The 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  to  each  county,  combined  with  the  amount 
received  from  county  taxation,  is  large  enough  for  each  one-teacher  school^, 
to  receive  a minimum  of  $1,500  and  each  two-teacher  school  a minimum  of 
$3,000  per  annum.  * 

California.— Roth  State  and  county  contributions  to  school  support  ha\e 
been  materially  increased  since  1010.  In  1020  provision  was  made  for  rural- 
school  supervisors  whose  salaries  are  to  be  paid  in  Inrg^part  from  State 
furKjs.  Under  the  terms  of  tins  law  50  new  rurnl  supervisors  are  employed. 

Connecticut.— State  aid  toward  teachers'  salaries  has  been  increased  ami 
high-school  tuition  and  conveyance  allowance  also  under  certain  conditions. 
The  result  is  that  the  State  now  pays  as  high  as  7(>  per  cent  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  In  some  instances, 

Phnom. — $2,000,000  was  added  to  the  State  distribution  fund  in  Itrjo.  “ 
This  fund  now  amounts  to  $8,000,000  per  annum. 

Indiana. — A law  passed  in  1021  provides  for  u State  school  levy  of  7 cents 
on  each  $100  taxable  valuation,  of  which  50  per  cent  is  used  to  extend  to  eight 
months  the  school  term  of  school  corporations  unable  without  aid  to  provide 
more  than  three,  or  four  months  of  school  j>er  year.  This  money  may  he  used 
also  for  school  supplies,  transfers,  nnd  transportation. 

Afnt'nc. — In  1021  a State  school  fund  was  provided  to,  lie  used  as  an  equally* 
ing  fund,  giving  rurnl  districts  a larger  share  of  State  money.  This  fund  f. 
is  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  the  average  dally  attend- 
ance, and  the  scholastic  population.  In  addition  there  was  provided  an 
equalizing ’fund  to  he  distributed  among  towns  having  a high  taxation  rate 
and  also  n special  fund  which  the  State  superintendent  may  use  for  the 
promotion  of  special  Censures. 

&Ii*siftxif>]ii. — The  legislative  sessions  of  1020  and  1022  made  appropriations 
to  equalize  school  terms  throughout  the  State.  As  a result  several  of  the  poor  j 
white  counties  received  practically  twice  as  much  from  the  Slate  as  formerly. 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  pay  better  salaries  and  to  provide  longer  school 
terms. 

J/M*rwr».— ' The  general  assembly  of  1921  passed  a rural  aid  law  Increasing 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  and  increasing  the  number  of  districts 
eligible  to  receive  It  The  tfosla  of  distribution  Is  tax  valuation. 
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Sdtitrxkti.— In  1021  State  aid  was  provided  for  weak  districts  in  wliiclt  Uk-iiI 
taxation  dors  m >1  supply  sutlicieni  funds  for  carrying  on  school  the  required 
lentil  ..f  term.  This  aid  is  expected  to  enable  nil  the  schools  to  have  a nine 
months'  term. 

\nr  Jerxcii,  The  legislature  of  1021  provided  special  aid  for  needy  rural 
sections  and  appropriated  for  this  purpose*  a fund  of  $100,000. 

Orvpmi.  There  is  a $12,000,000  increase  in  tax  levy,  which  is  state-wide  and 
is  apportioned  according  to  the  numher  of  teachers  employed. 

1‘niiisulnnnn .— Fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries  in  fourth-class  dis- 
tricts—that  is.  rural  district*— are  now  paid  from  State  funds.  There  is  addi- 
to'iiuf  special  Stale  aid  for  transportation. 

Itlnxlc  ishniil.— The  State  superintendent  says:  “ We  have  set  our  faces  firmly 
toward  a standard  quality  for  all  schools.  The  word  ‘rural’  is  not  used  in 
• •nr  rules  or  regulations."  The  Slate  appropriations  favor  small  towns.  There 
j<  an  emergency  appropriation  for  the  support  of  poor  schools  and  a bonus  to 
promote  consolidation. 

Trrnst.— During  the  two  years  just  passed  the  legislature  appropriated 
Nl.oiHi.ooo  and  respectively,  to  be  distributed  to  rural  schools.  This 

is  in  addition  to  the  peir  capita  State  fund  of  $i;t  for  1021  and  *10  fqr 
The  stale  depart  mem  explains  that  the  distribution  fund  has  diminished  *hi 
this  period,  because  in  1020  the',. mill  limitation  on  local  tax  rate  was  removed 
and  districts  were  enabled  to  ruJso  more  through  local  taxation  than  before. 

I lull,  in  10-1  tor  the  first  time  the  schools  Itecume  the  lieneliciaries  of  a 
recent  constitutional  amendment  providing  annunlly  $25  per  capita  from  the 
stale  school  fund  for  every  child  of  school  age. 

I crin y nt.  The  Slate  rebate  for  rural  teachers’  salaries  was  increased  during 
llie  biennium:  the  amount  of  this  reimbursement  to  towns  made  by  the  State 
vmics  according  t.,  the  training  and  experience  of  the  teachers  employed. 

I' or  UL'l  and  1022  it  was  from  $2  to  *11  |H>r  week  per  teacher. 

ltwl  1 irflinUi.— State  support  for  schools  was  increased  in  the  State  front 
*oli;.iHK>  in  11J111  to  *1,575,000  in  1022.  This  State  support  has  enabled  poor 
districts  to  maintain  their  schools  7 months  in  1 * »•_’ l , 74  months  In  1022,  unil 
u ill  enable  them  to  maintain  solids  S months  in  10221. 

_ Wfnmsin.—' The  salaries  of  Jural  supervising  teachers  has  been  paid  from 
State  sources  Since  1!>ld.  During  the  present  biennial  period  the  salaries  of 
these  teachers  were  increased,  resulting  in  nn  expenditure  of  more  than  $200,000 
lor  rural  suitervisinn  by  the  State  during  the  past  year.  Special  State  aid 
is  given  also  to  children  living  over  2 miles  from  the  elementary  school  ami 
over  ,'t  miles  from  a union  free  high  school  m assist  in  paying  the  neeessarv 
expense  Involved  in  school  attendance. 

W mini iiff.— Fifty  |«*r  cent  of  the  Government  oil  royalty  fund  is  given  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  this  Stale.  Last  year.  1020-21.  the  amount  equaled  $1M 
l»er  elementary  and  *2*0  per  iiigh  school  teaclt^  This  year,  1021-22  (lie 
iiiuonnt  is  approximately  $250  and  *100.  ros|K*etivel.v,  Since  this  fmi.Ms  dls- 
iril.uted  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  It  partakes  of  the 

nalure  of  an  equalizing  fund  anil  assist.*  the  small  isu.lyted  rural  districts 
materially.  \ 

hJ<ju<dhation  through  the  larger  wit  for  admiimtratire  orgaiiiza- 
tion—  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  enlarging  the  units 
for  school  administration  either  by  fundamental  changes  in  the.  ad- 
ministrative organization,  usually  brought  about  by  legislative  ac-  { 
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lion  or  const  it  ill  hunt  I amendment,  or  by  centralization  of  small 
units  into  larger  ones. 

I listoriciillv,  t ho  development  of  schools -from  pioneer  davs'Tlnd 
conditions  has  given  the  country  four  rather  distinct  types  of  organi- 
zation for  the  administration  of  rural  schools:  The  district,  the  New 
England  town,  the  township,  and  the.  county.  The  district,  which 
was  the  original  pioneer  type,  still  prevails  with  little  or  no  signifi- 
ea nt  alteration  in  the  majority  of  States,  particularly  in  the  West 
ami  Middle  West.  The  town  is  the  lmsis  of  organization  in  all  of 
the  New  England  Stales:  the  township  in  Pennsylvania.  Indiana, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  sections  of  Michigan.  Iowa.- and  the  Dakotas. 
West  Virginia,  in.jiich  the  magisterial  districts  resemble  in  certain 
essentials  the  tow^Bp  organization,  is  sometimes  included  in  this 
group.  The  t*€ Mintv^rc  the  prevailing  unit  in  the  South,  and  the  plan 
is  being  extended  somewhat  in  the  Western  States. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  authorities  on  school  adminis- 
tration and  students  of  rural-school  conditions  that  the  small  district, 
often' containing  only  one  school,  is  too  small  and  ineffective  to  serve 
aij  thu..unit  for  school  administration : that  neither  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  tax  harden  nor  equality  of  educational  opportunity  can 
he  secured  where  it  prevails,  except  under  unusual  conditions,  and 
that  it  is  responsible  for  the  slow  progress  made  by  rural  communities 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  modern  educational  ideals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  county  unit  may  lie  of  such  a nature  that 
it  starves  local  initiative,  responsibility,  and  pride  in  school  prog- 
ress For  those  States  in  which  the  county  is  the  civil  unit  the  best 
solution  seems  to  he  a county  unit  which  provides  in  its  organization 
sufficient  centralization  for  efficiency  in  management  and  retains 
enough  local  initiative  and  responsibility  for  the  attainment  of 
standards  beyond  the  minimum  set  up  for  all  schools  to  meet. 

Some  form  of  the  county  unit  organization  for  school  administra- 
tion is  now  found  in  21  States.  The  form  differs  somewhat  in  each 
as  to  methods'of  support,  powers  of  boards  of  education,  selection 
of  superintendent,  and  the  like.  In  most  eases  cities  and  towns 
exceeding  a certain  designated  population  are  independent  as  to  the 
management  of  schools  and  sometimes  for  taxation  purposes.  In 
the  most  centralized  of  the  county-unit  States  all  of  the  schools  are 
under  the  direction  of  one  board,  usually  called  the  county  board  of 
education. 

Progress  durbuj  the  prriod. — During  thp  biennial  period  just 
closed  “ campaigns M for  the  promotion  of  the  county-unit  idea 
among  rural  people  were  conducted  in  a number  of  States,  culminat- 
ing in  most  cases  in  an  effort  to  secure  legislation  providing  for  or 
favorable  to  an  improved  unit  of  administrative  organization*  In 
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Oregon  a law,  Jocitl  option  in  character,  was  secured.  Four  counties 
are  now  organized  under  its  provision.  In  Arizona  tlu>  law  provid- 
ing for  reorganization  with- the  county  as  the  unit  for  school  admin- 
istration was  secured  but  wits  defective.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
put  it  into  operation.  In  Missouri  a hill  was  enacted  into  law  pro- 
' id  mg  foi  the  county  unit,  Init  was  defeated  at  the  polls  on  referen- 
(I11111.  In  Virginia  tbe'etloUt  was  successful,  and  the  county  organ- 
ization now  prevails. 

SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Supervision,  ns  understood  indwell-organized  citv  systems  and  as 
distinguished  from  the  annual  visitation  of  schools  practiced  by 
many  county  and  other  rural  superintendents,  is  comparatively  new 
in  rural  communities.  In  25  States  the  superintendent  is  still  an 
elective  officer:  in  lfi  of  them  the  term  is  only  two  years.  The  short,' 
uncertain  tenure,  long  distances  to  travel  in  reaching  isolated  schools, 
excessive  number  of  teachers  to  supervise,  and  exacting  administra- 
tive duties,  all  combine  to  make  the  superintendent  a school  visitor 
lathe!  than  a supervisor.  Flic  statutory  provision  common  in  many 
States  that  the  superintendent  shall  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a - 
year  shows  the  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  has  until 
recent  years  been  the  accepted  one. 

During  the  past  111  years  a different  conception  of  the  function1'' 
and  responsibilities  of  the  county  superintendence  has  been  growing 
among  school  officials  si  ml  in  popular  favor.  Tim  more  progressive 
comities  recognize  a differentiation  between  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties,  and  that  professional  supervision  is  of  primary 
importance  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  Assist- 
ants to  the  county  superintendent,  whoso  duties  are  chiefly  supervis- 
ing classroom  instruction  and  allied  functions,  are  employed  in  an 
increasing  number  of  rural  school  systems.  A few  States,  through 
legislative  act  or  authority  vested  in  State  departments,  recognize 
the.  importance  of  professional  supervision  for  rural  schools  to  the 
extent  of  providing  for  it  on  a state-wide  scale. 

During  the  school  yea?'  1021-2 2 a study  made  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education1  of  the  general  status  of  prrffessional  supervision  of 
liirnl  schools  in  the  United  States.  Approximately  1.000- supervisors 
(not.  including  administrative  officers  oy  clerical  assistants)  were 
engaged  in  supervising  the,  rural  schools.  At  that  time  Oh*)  had 
the  largest  number  of  supervisory  assistants,  namely,  214,  and 
paid  the  highest  median  salary,  namely,  $2,500.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  there  are  more  supervisors  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  schools  pud  teachers  than  in  some,  other  Slates,  purticu* 
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Jarly  Now  Jersey,  Delaware,  certain  of  the  Now  England  Slates, 
and  Maryland. 

The  salaries  of  supervisory  assistants  reported  at  the  time  the 
study  was  made  varied  widely  in  the  ditl'erent  States  and  among 
counties  in  the  same  States.  The  median  salary  in  the  majority  of 
the.  States  reported  was  between  $1,600  and  $1,800  per  year.  The 
highest  salary  paid  to  any  supervisory  assistant  reported  was 
$0,500.  During  the  past  year  since  tin*  reports  were  made  to  the 
bureau,  salaries  of  supervisors  have  been  increased  throughout  I In- 
states of  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  and  in  a number 
of  the  counties  employing  supervisors  in  the  other  States. 

Pror/nsa  durimj  t/ir  h'unhiimi. — During  the  past  two  years  Cali- 
fornia secured  a law  establishing  professional  supervision  for  rural 
schools.  The.  State  is  responsible  for  a large  part  of  the  salaries 
provided.  ITuler  the  provision  of  this  law  (passed  in  Ibid)  50 
supervisors  were  reported ‘employed  in  the  fall  of  1J>±J. 

The  Maryland  law,  enacted  in  increases  the  number  and 

salaries  of  supervisors  and  fixes  the  number  according  to  teachers  to 
he  supervised,  the  minimum  being  one  supervisor  for  every  do 
teachers.  Two-thirds  of  the  salary  is  to  come  from  Stale  appro 
print  ion. 

Increases  in  salaries  of  all  supervisory  assistants  are  reported 
from  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey:  of  those  in  certain  counties  from 
several  other  Slates.  Increases  in  the  number  of  supervisors  art- 
reported  from  some  of  the  county  unit  States.  Alabama,  for  e\ 
.ample,  reports  an  increase  of  10  county  supervisors  sin  ye  lb-JO. 

Exclusive  of  the  New  England  States,  Ohio,  Maryland.  Delaware. 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin.  Alabama,  Utah,  and  Louisiana  apparently 
lead  in  their  approach  to  professional  supervision  of  rural  scho-ds 
which  is  both  stale-wide  in  scope  and  adequate  as  tf>  number  of 
teaeUers  per  supervisor. 

RURAL  TEACHERS— THEIR  CERTIFICATION,  PREPARATION,  SAL- 
ARY, AND  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  THEY  WORK. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  for  an  adequately  prepared  stafT  of 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  Nation  continues  practically  un- 
abated except  in  isolated  instances.  As  ideals  and  standards  arc 
raised  through  belter  administrative  organization  and  practice,  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  consolidated  schools,  extension  of  profes- 
sional supervision  and  the  like,  there  is  an  accompanying  dethand 
for  teachers  who  can  accomplish  the  ideals  and  live  up  to  tin- 
standards  for  which  improved  conditions  are  advocated.  The  re- 
quirements of ‘modern  education  are  more  complicated  and  difficult 
of  accomplishment  than  ever  before.  Good  buildings  am)  grounds, 
improved,  plans  for  school  organization  and  the  like  furnish  the 
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necessary  setting  for  efficiency,  but  only  qualified  administrative 
office re  and  teachers  insure  that  high  quality  of  instruction  which 
is  the  sine  »|ua  non  of  efficiency  in  any  school  system. 

Reports  of  three  stale-wide  surveys  made  or  published  during 
the  biennium  give  'information  on  the.  academic  and  professional 
training  of  rural  teachers,  showing  the  following  conditions: 

In  Arkansas,  of  1,490  rural  teachers  reporting,  25  per  cent  had 
completed  four  years  of  high  school:  12  per  cent  had  one  year  of 
normal  training:  (»  per  cent  had  two  or  more  years  dT  normal 
training  hut  not  in  all  cases  beyond  high-school  graduation. 

In  Oklahoma,  of  1,910  rural  teachers  reporting.  45  per  cent  had 
completed  a four-year  high-school* course : 5 per  cent  had  completed 
one  year  of  normal  training:  2 per  cent  had  completed  two  or  more 
years  of  normal-school  trainin*;.  • 

In  Now  \ork,  of  1,7*2!)  teachers  in  one  and  two  teacher  schools 
reporting,  54  per  cent  had  completed  four  years  of  high  school:  5 
per  cent  Jiad  completed  one  year  of.  normal  training;  6 per  cent 
had  completed  two  or  more  years.2 

These  data  correspond  rather  closely  to  those  of  like  nature 
gathered  for  other  States  during  the  biennium  preceding  and  to 
those  shown  hv  earlier  studies  and  survey  reports.  They  indicate 
no  significant  improvement  in  the  educational  and  professional 
preparation  of  the  rural  teachers  of  the  country.  Some  States  have 
made  considerable  progress:  nearly  all  have  made  some.  Consider- 
ing the  problem  and  its  solution  in  its  nafion-wide  application,  how- 
ever, we  have,  only  scratched  the  surface. 

The  question  of  securing  efficient  teachers  for  the  country’s  rural 
schools  is  many-sided.  The  main  factors  involved  in  the  teacher  situ- 
ation may  he  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Certification  laws,  which  raise  the  standard  for  all  certificates, 
particularly  those  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  terms  of  such  laws 

a^fcbould  lie  that- only  candidates  with  a reasonable  amount  of  academic 
^^and  professional  preparation  are  permitted  to  teach  in  any  school. 

2.  Facilities  for  offering  specialized  preparation  to  prospective 
rural-school  teachers,  including  abundant  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  in  the  different  types  of  rural  schools. 

3.  Salaries,  working  and  living  conditions,  and  professional  status, 
which  will  offer  sufficient  emolument  and  a satisfying  field  of  wort 
fo  young  po.qple  choosing  a vocation. 

4.  The  inevitable  corollary  to  these,  appreciation  of  and  demand  for 

professionally  prepared  teachers  on  the  part  of  farm  people,  patrons, 
and  school  officers.  ^ 

* Itmal-dohfl^ survey  of  New  York,  pp.  41.  61,  and  82.  ' 
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Progress-  during  the  biennium.— During  the  two-year  period  just 
closed  25  Stales  reported  to  llu*  Bureau  of  Education  some  progress 
toward  improving- the  qualifications  for  certificating  rural  teachers.1 
This  progress  is  a result  of  laws  passed  in  1919  and  11)21,  or  regu- 
lations of  the  State  department  made  or  put  into  operation  during 
that  time.  The  States  reporting  changes  in  the  laws  gradually  in- 
creasing the  qualifications  demanded  and  generally  looking  toward 
a minimum  of  two-year  courses  above  high-school  graduation  us  the 
final  standard  to  he  attained  and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  exami- 
nation as  the  method  of  securing  cert i tioftes  are:  Arizona,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Idaho,  Ohio,  Oregon,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and 
Wyoming. 

States  in  which  laws  were  passed  involving  the  principle  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  requirements  but  with  qualifications  not  so  high  as 
those  required  in  the  States  above  mentioned  are:  Missouri.  Montana, 
and  Kentucky.  Kentucky  requires  one,  year  of  high  school  and  live 
weeks  normal  training  as  a beginning  prerequisite,  and  increases  the 
minimum  each  year  up  to  192(>;  Missouri  establishes  increasing  re- 
quirements culminating  in  high-school  graduation  us  a prerequisite 
by  1927;  Montana  establishes  immediately  the  prerequisite  of  two 
years  high  school  and  live  weeks  professional  training.  In  Mary- 
land a State  appropriation  of  $12,000  is  provided  for  giving  profes- 
sional courses  to  teachers  in  their  home  communities. 

A few  .States  report  that  they  are  now  back  to  pre-war  standards 
through  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  issuing  temporary  and 
emergency  certificates?.  Two  report  the  discontinuance  of  oiui  or  more 
of  the  lower  grades  of  certificates.  Others  make  the  general  state- 
ment that  standards  have  improved,  but  give  no  definite  information 
concerning  the  methods  of  improvement. 

l'AI'IUTlKS  Fun  I’KKI'AISl  NO  Ul'HAI.  TKACH  Kits. 

Facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  work  in  rural  schools 
ure  still  inadequate  in  the  majority  of  States.  While  there  are  ex- 
ceptional institutions  making  excellent  and  constantly  improving 
progress  in  this  particular  line  of  achievement,  few,  if  any,  States 
have  adequate  facilities  or  are  training  the  number  of  teachers  really 
needed.  This  inadequacy  is  apparent  in  numbers  enrolled  in  rural 
courses,  in  the.  quality  of  the  courses  given,  entrance,  requirements, 
and  provision  for  observation  and  practice.  Tn  too  many  instances 
rural-teacher  preparing  courses  are,  unformulated  as  to  content  and 
indefinite  in  aim.  It  is  even ’probable  that  the  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates from  the  two-year  courses  In  normal  schools  who  go  into  the 
rural  schools  is  decreasing.  A study  recent  ly  made  of  the  percentage 
of  normal-school  graduates  who  enter  the  rural  schools  shows  that 
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approximately  10  per  rent  entered  in  1910,  9 per  cent  in  19i:>,  and 
(i  per  rent  in  H)2l),3  indicatin':  not  only  ;i  decrease  l»ut  showing  also 
how  small  a percentage  of  normal-school  grad antes  even  begin  their 
work  in  the  rural  schools.  Studies  made  of  t he*  preparation  of  rural 
teachers  in  service  unci  data  on  this  subject  set.  forth  in  State  surveys 
con  linn  t he  findings  of  this  study.  There  is  apparently  no  doubt 
ns  to  the  need  of  a greater  number  of  prepared  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  and  of  a more  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher- 
preparing'  inst it  ut ions  to  meet  this  need.  , 

An  examinat  ion  of  catalogues  of  teacher-preparing  institutions, 
Inter  verified  by  quest ionnaires  made  in  the  summer  of  1922,  shows 
that  there  are  approximately  100  institutions  in  33  States  mainCnin- 
ing  departments  or  offering  con rses  specially  designed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  rural  schools.  Of  these  institutions,  2f> 
reported  observation  and  practice .schools  located  on  the  campus  or  in 
adjacent  rural  territory.  Approximately  one- fourth  of  the  institu- 
tions reporting  oiler  homy  rural-school  courses  entrance  requirements 
to  which  are  lower  than  graduation  from  a fonr-vear  high  school. 
No  definite  and  complete  data  on  enrollment  in  these  courses  or 
percentage  of  t hose  enrolled  who  leach  in  rural  schools  are  at  present 
obtainable.  Such  reports  as  are  available  indicate  that  the  enroll- 
ment is  small  in  the  majority  of  schools  during  the  regular  terms. 
During  the  summer  terms,  however,  there  is  a large  and  constantly 
increasing  attendance  of  teachers  from  rural  connmmil  ies. 

The  at  torn  lance  at  normal  schools,  particularly  at  summer  courses, 
enrollment  in  extension  courses,  reading  and  special  courses,  are  all 
materially  increased  when  laws  requiring  higher  qualifications  fur 
cert  i Heal  ion  are  passed.  No  alarming  shortage  in  the  teacher  sup- 
ply follows  the  increase  in  Requirements  so  far  as  information  is 
obtainable.  Indeed,  the  contrary  scorn's  to  have  resulted  in  some 
oases.  As  an  example  of  this,  a report  from  the  State  department 
of  Ohio,  a State  in  which  the  minimum  prerequisite  for  cert  idea- 
tion has  just  Ihmmi  raised  to  110  weeks  beyond  graduation  from  a 
four-year- high  school,  states:  “ For  the  first  time  Ohio  can  say  that 
there  are  a sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  schools.”  Raising 
I he  requirements  gradually,  giving  ample  notice  to  all  new  teachers 
as  well  as  those  already  employe, d,  anil  providing  facilities  liy  which 
now  and  prospective  teachers  can  secure  the  required  preparation 
apparently  works  no  undue  hardship  oitlier  to  schools  or  teachers. 

during  the  biennium  * — Massachusetts  has  recently  des- 
ignated two  of  its  nine  normal  schools  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  truinftig  of  rural  teachers.  Attendance  at  the  normal  schools 
increased  during  the  year  (1921-22)  from  2,000  to  3,000. 

* The  Output  of  CrofacUunsl  Ti-uvlurs.  Ui>ot>ou.  p.  0. 
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Maryland.  during  t lie  past  two  years,  carried  on  a systematic 
campaign  under  tlu*  direct  ion  of  the  State  board  of  education  to 
increase  attendance  at  normal  schools.  Representatives  oi  the  ’ 
Stale  department  and  the  normal  schools,  addressed  high-school 
pupils  and  citizens  concerning  the  possibilities  of  teaching  as  a 
promising  lie  hi  in  which  young  men  and  women  could  lind  a Fife 
vocation.  A moving  picture  was  prepared  l'or  this  purpose,  and 
shown  widely  throughout  the  State.  Maryland  also  established  one 
new  State  normal  school. 

.Montana,  Idaho,  and  several  other  States  report  that  State  super- 
visors spend  a large  part,  of  their  time  training  teachers  in  service. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  interesting  experiment  is  being  tried  of 
extending  the  service  of  the  teacher-preparing  institutions  to  live'  , 
remote  sections  of  the  State  by  establishing  short  courses  for  teachers 
in  these  sections  during  the  winter  holidays. . 

, In  Wyoming  a plan  somewhat  similar  is  in  operation.  Tint  State 

university  (the  only  public  telicher-pfeparing  institution  in  the 

State)  holds  summer  sessions  in  runal  sections  remote  from  the  seat 

of  the  university. 

* • 

Montana  holds  three  regional  summer  schools  in  rertiote  sections 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  normal  school. 

O logon  reports  that  all  rural-teacher  bourses  in  normal  schools 
require  six  weeks  of- practice  inching  in  rural  training  schools. 

Among  the  Slates  reporting  large  increases  in  attendance  of  rural- 
school  teachers  regular  or  summer  normal  schools  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

,•  Alabama:  7,000  teachers  attending  summer  schools  (11)22?;  -Arizona:  Very 
large  Increase  due  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  certification  law.  Arkansas: 
Six-Weeks’  intensive  training  schools  for  rural  touchers  are  established  each 
spring  at  each  of  t lie  four  Stale  agricultural  high  schools.  California,  Cohneeti-  \ 
cut,  Florida,  lieu  tuck  u,  Maine,  Xcir  Hampshire,  and  Oklahoma  report  large  ' 
increiesfls  in  attendance  of  rural  teachers  at_regn!ar  and  summer  sessions.  Kru- 
fticki/  reports  also  two  new  normal  schools.  Michigan:  Pour  S^ute  normal 
schools  have  Mahlished  rural  departments  ( I lie  summer- schools  in  these  depart - 
'yients  enrolled  1,800).  Yirphna : Over  8,<KMi  teachers  attended  summer  school 
at  State  normals  and  teaetters’  colleges. 

Teacher  training  in  high  schools. — In  21  States  courses  given  in 
county  normal  training  schools,  teacher  or  normal  training  classes  in 
high  schools  or  in  connect  ion  with  higTTschools,  are  officially  recognized 
in  the  certification  laws.  The  courses  may  be given  aspurt  of  the  regu- 
lar high-school  course  or  may  constitute  a year’s  work  in  addition  to 
the  four  high-school  years.  In  some  cases  the  courses  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  inspector  or  supervisor  from  the  State  department 
and  are  aided  by  State  funds;  in  others  they  are  maintained  by  the 
high  schools  themselves,  independently  of  State  aid.  The  following 
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are(tho  Stales  \vhicli,  recognize  norimil  tnrining  of  secondary  grade 
or  given  in  connection  with  high  schools  , as  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments for  one  or  more  kindsof  teaching  ccrt  ilicnlrs : Kansas  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  ‘Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  (>Kh>,  Nevada.  (begun. 
Now  Hampshire,  \ew  ^ ork,  Ninth  Dakota,  J irgiyiu,  Arkansas,  anil 
West  Virginia.  A few  other  States  legally  t>n|ogni7.e  toael;er-t  rainifig 
work  in  high  schools,  hut  do  not  issue  certificates  mi  the  basis  of  such 
work.  Among  the  Stales  reporting  improvement  in  facilities  for 
carrying  on.  teacher  training  in  high  schools  or  county  training 
schools  liming  the  biennium  tire  the  following:  - 


Kentucky. — A State  appropriation  of  $r>0,nnn  m assist  in  tinaneiii^  county 
t rsi iniiig  si'Jmols;  an  increase  in  attendance  in  sudi  schools. 

\l ichiim n. — futility  normal  I rainitij:  classes  are  eslalilisheil  in  all  t’litinlies  ex- 
cept llm.se  in  wliieli  tlicre  are  State  normal  si  limits  with  special  courses  |'i»r 
rural  tVuclieiv;  1.200  leilrlierfc  liavc  lieeii  trainetl  iif  ilicse  sellouts  since  Itrjo. 

Vjxxouri.— The  inflnher  of  liitrli  schools  sfivinj:  limclier-trainiimVurk.  iocreaseil 
from  In"  to  12U  ilurimr  llm  two-year  period. 

Montana  now  lias 'Jit  liijrh  sellouts  aiviiiR  two-year  umclipr-t raining  courses. 
South  Dakota  lias  f»-l  hij;Ii  sellouts  juvin;;  nornuil  training  work.;, 

I vnuuttl  lias  l^oiie-year  teucl^er-trainiiifr  classes  in  lii^li  sellouts. 

lil'KAl,  TT.AClIKIts'  SAI.AIMKS. 

The  effort  to  keep' the  schools  open  dining  and  following  the  war 
exodus  from  the  teaching  profession  into  industrial  life  hail  two 
results,  that  of  increasing  teachers'  salaries  and  of  lowering  the 
stanilaril  of  qualifications  demanded  of  applicants  for  certification. 
The  prevalent  economic  depression  among  farnters  is  leading  to  u 
demand  for,  and  in  some  instances  has  resulted  bn  decreases  in  the 
salary  scale  during  the  past  two  years.  In  man/Stales  school  olli- 
cinls  are  obliged  to  make  a determined  stand  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  iu  school  expenditures.  Salaries  of  rural  teachers,  therefore, 
have  not  increased  on  the  whole  during  the  biennial  period.  In- 
creases previously  granted  rarely  equalled  the  cost  of  living,  conse- 
quently any  decrease  would  he  disastrous. 

An  investigation  of  salaries  paid  to  rural  teachers  was  made  in 
the  lhtri’au  of  Education  in  February,  10-22.  Forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  county  and  other  rural  school  super intemli*wts 
reported  on  the  salaries  paid  to  approximately  127.000  teachers.  Of 
these,  55  per  cent  were  in  one-teacher  schools.  The  results  of  this 
study  with  some  comparisons  of  salaries  among  the  different  types 
of  schools  are  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

In  each  of  six  States  the  teachers  of  one-room  schools  received  n 
median  salary  between  $.‘100  and  $400.  In  the  same  States  (lie  median 
salaries  of  teachers  in  consolidated  sHufols  varied  from  $000  to  $1,000. 
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Corresponding  figures  for  otlior  groups  are:  In  each'of  four  States, 
one- room  schools,  median  between  $400  mul  $500;  consolidated  ' 
schools,. medians  varying  from  sf.oo  to  $000.  In  three  States,  one- 
room  schools,  median 4>et  ween  $500  and  $000  mu  consolidated  schools, 
median  varying  from  $500  to  $!)<><).  In  five  St  at*,  one-teacher 
schools,  median  $000  to  $700;  in  consolidated  schools  median  vary- 
mg  from  $700  to  $1,000.  In  six  States,  one-tgacher  schools,  median 
between  $700  and  $800:  consolidated  schools,  median  varying  from 
$000  to  $1,400.  In  11  States,  one-teacher  schools,  median  $800  to 
$000;  in  consolidated  schools,  median  varying  from  $000  to  $1,300. 
In  six  States  in  which  the  median  salary  in  one-teaejier  schools  is  be- 
tween $000  and  $1,000  the  lowest  median  for  teacher  in  consolidated 
schools  is  between  $1,100  and  $1,200  and  the  highest  median  between 
$1,600  and  $1,700.  In  five  States  only  did  the  median  salary  of 
teachers  of  one-room  schools  exceed  $1,000.  In  these  States  the 
median  salaries  for  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  varied  from 
$900  to  $1,400. 

This  study  also  shows  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  the  median 
salary  of  teachers  in  the  two  and  three  room  schools  is  approximately 
$100  a year  higher  than  that  paid  in  one-room  schools.  Tn  most  of 
the  States  the  median  salary  for  consolidated  schools  is  from  $200 
to  $500  higher  than  that  in  ofu>  teacher*  schools.  In  the  village 
schools  salaries  are  not  generally  higher  than  those  paid  in  consoli- 
dated schools- except  in  a fe.w  Stales  where  there  is  a decided  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  village  schools. 

The  median  salaries  here  given  are  near  the  average  salaries  for 
the  groups.  Approxiinuttdv  one-half  the  teaehei’s  reporting  in  eacli, 
group  received  lower,  and  one-half  higher,  salaries,  than  those  given.* 
In  19  Slates  the  teachers  in  the  lowest  salary  groups  in  one  and  two 
teacher  schools  received  less  than  $300  a year. 

A similar  study  of  the  sala/ies  of  teachers  in  city  schools  made 
duiing  the  same  seined  year  shows  that  the  median  salary  in  cities 
of  2,500  to  10,000  in  population  is  between  $1,000  and  $1,100;  in  cities 
of  from  l0,()t)lUo  25.0(H)  population,  between  $1,200  and  $1,300;  in 
cities  between  25,01)0  and  l'OO.OOO  population,  between  $1,800  and 
$1,900. 

'Comparing  the  salaries  received  in  cities  of  2.500  to  10,000  in  popu- 
lation.with  those  paid  in  consolidated  rural  schools  it  is  found  that 
the  latter  received  from  $100  to  $500  a year  less  than  the  salaries 
paid  in  these  cities.  In  other  words,  the  city  teachers  received  from 
20  to  60  per  cent  more  for  similar  sen-ires.  It  is  well  known  that 
elementary  teachers  in  the  very  large  cities  receive  very  much  higher 
salaries  than  tliose  paid  in  the  smaller  ones. 
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No  one  will  contend  that  the  salaries  pa  id  city  teachers  aro  too 
high.  The  fee r vices  of  these  teachei-s  are  responsible  for  the  efficient 
standards  reached  by  city  schools  and  for  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given  in  city  schools,  wherever  measured  by  stand- 
ard tests,  is  uniformly  higher  than  in  rural  scliools.  If  our  country 
children  are  ever  to  have  educational  opport unities  comparable  to 
those  provided  for  urban  children,  wemust  find  money  enough  to  pay 
salaries  which  are  comparable  to  those  paid  in  cities. 

Several  Stales  have  provided  State  salary  schedules  based  on  acar 
deinic  and  professional  qualitications  measured  by  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate. Xewlawsof  the  kind  indicated  or  salary  increases  through 
revision  of  old  laws  are  ropoited  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Missouri.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  lihode  Island. 
West  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  and  New  Hampshire.  The  following 
States  report -increased- salaries  during  the  biennial  period Connec- 
ticut (average  in  small  ‘towns  $1,000  a year),  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Massachusetts  (as«a  result- of  increased  aid  for  rural  communities, 
elementary  salaries  in liiiT  rural  towns  have  increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  $4af»  in  191^-lG  to  $700  in  1 0:20  and  $033  in  1921),  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Virginia.  The  following  States  report  delinita^snmry  sched- 
ules or  a minimum  salary  law  state-wide  in  its  effect:  California, 

Colorado,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Norths 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  llliode  Island,  and  West  Virginia.  Idaho 
and  Texas  are  the  only  States  which  report  a reduction  in  rural 
teachers’ salaries.  In  North  Dakota  a minimum  salary  law  passed  in 

1921  was  repealed  by  referendum  vote. 

' * 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  l’ROH.SSlON  Al,  STATUS  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

,1 

* Living  rond/fiovs  o serious  problem. — The  general  changes  in  rural 
life  and  conditions  in  farm  homes:  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  result- 
ing in  the  necessity  for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  assume  increased 
burdens  of  farm  work:  increase  in.  the  number  of  farms  under 
tenant  management:  and  general  economic  conditions  have  resulted 
-in  a serious  shortage  of  good  boarding  places  for  teachers*^ n the 
country  schools.  Probably  the  best  remedy  yet  found  is  the  teachers’ 
home  or  teachers'  cottage  owned  or  rented  by  boards  of  school  trus- 
tees. In  1921  reports  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  indicated 
that  there  were  at  least  3,000  cottages  owned  or  controlled  by  school 
boards,  housing  approximately  12,000  teachers.  ■ 

The  advantages  of  provisions  of  the  kind  described,  where  teachers 
can  have  privacy  and  live  under  independent  and  dignified  condi- 
tions, are  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  The  influence  of  supplying  < 
comfortable  living  accommodations  at  district  expense  on  the  quality 
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of  service  rendered.  on  t ho  tenure  of  the  ( oacliinpr  staff’.  an(f  as  a 
part  in  1 remedy  for  the  present  high  cost  of  living  is  reported  hv 
county  superintendents  as  eminently  gratifying  in  practically  all 
cases. 

The  number  of  schools  in  districts  which  provide  living  accom- 
modations for  teachers  has  increased  during  the  biennial  period  just 
closed.  Incomplete  reports  received  from  the  States  indicate  that 
upward  of  1.000  new  homes  were  built  during  the  period.  Texas 
aud  Oklahoma  together  have  nearly  a thousand  teachers'  cottages. 
Colorado,  North  Carolina.  Washington. . Iowa,  and  Kansas  report 
substantial  growth  in  the  movement. 

Profcmonu]  status  of  nmtj  tendin'*.— (iradual  lmt  significant  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  under  which  rural  teachers  work  is  one 
of  the  promising  signs  of  a new  status  of  rural  education.  Many 
factors  combine  to  this  end.  Every  influence  that  improves  rural 
economic  conditions,  rural  school  organization,  school  buildings,  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  and  the  like'  has  its  effect  on*the  professional  spirit 
and  status  of  the  teachers.  Among  them,  improved  administrative 
practice,  which  follows  the  appointment  of  professional  administra- 
tive officers,  and  the  employment  of  supervisors  arc  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  factors  involved.  Professional  supervision  lias  for  one  of 
its  most  important  objectives  t lint  of  giving  to  the  rural  teacher  an 
opportunity  for  professional  growth.  It  presupposes  group  organi- 
zation and  solidarity,  participation  of  teachers  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  educational  policies  of  the  system  in  which  thov 
work,  and  fosters  a professional  spirit  among  all  the  teachers  of  the 
system.  There  is  being  developed  in  many  rural  school  systems  an 
esprit  do  corps  among  rural  teachers  not  surpassed  in  the  best-’'' 
organized  city  systems. 

Special  departments  or  courses  have  in  recent  years  been  estab- 
lished in  State  teacher-preparing  institutions  in  at  least  T3  States. 

In.  the  majority  of  cases  and  with  increasing  frequency  entrance 
, requirements  are  the  same  for  rural  as  for  city  preparatory  courses. 

A number  of  State  and  privatelj  supported  universities  and  teach- . 
ers  colleges  have  established  graduate  courses,  as  well  as  courses 
leading  to  the  bachelor's 'degree,  designed  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrative  officers  for  the  special  field 
of  rural  education.  Many  of  these  institutions  have  their  rural 
clubs  and  rural  department  publications,  and  in  other  ways  foster 
a professional  group  spirit  among  the  prospective  rural  teachers. 

In  the  National  Education  Association,  in  every  State  teachers' 
association,  there  are  departments  or  sections  where  workers  in  the 
fiekl  of  rural  education  meet  to  discuss  their  common  problems 
and  for  social  and  recreational  purposes.  The  department  of 
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rural  education  of  the  National  Kdiication  Association  supports  a 
journal  designed  for  use  of  rural  administrative  and  supervisory 
school  officials. 

State  supervisors  of  rural  schools  who  circulate  freely  among 
county  superintendents  and  rural  teachers  as  representatives  of  the 
State  department  in  rural  communities,  and  who  lead  in  promoting 
measures  for  rural-school  improvement,  encourage  the  growth  of 
professional  spirit  and  of  satisfaction  in  educational  achievement. 
The  organization  of  teachers'  councils  in  a number  of  rural  counties, 
thus  offering  opportunity  for  the  development  of  leadership  and 
initiative:  the  opening  up  of  large  consolidated  schools  where  sal- 
aries and  opportunities  for  service,  are  equal  to  those  offered  in 
urban  schools:  the  creating  of  new  supervisory  positions  and  posi- 
tions in  teacher-preparing  institutions  to  which  successful  rural 
teachers  may  aspire,  increase  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  for 
professional  advancement  and  encourage  specialization  in  the  field 
of  rural  education.  These  are  among  the  influences  which  develop 
a better  professional  spirit  and  status  for  rural  teachers  and  which 
exert  a significant  effect  on  the  rural-teaclier  situation. 

CENTRALIZATION  or  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

* The  movement  generally  known  throughout  the  country  as  con- 
solidation" of  rural  schools,  a term  used  differently  in  the  various 
States  hut  connoting  a similar  thing:  namely,  that  of  getting  rural 
children  together  in  groups  larger  than  is  generally  possible  in 
small  one-teacher  schools,  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  of  all  the 
progressive  movements  mow  being  advocated  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  schools.  Consolidathm  in  its  best  form  and  as  promoted 
by  its  most  ambitious  advocates  is  coming  to  moan  uniting  enough 
territory  to  provide  a large  group  of  children,  including  those  in 
both  secondary  and  elementary  grades:  a modern  building  repre- 
senting a good  type  of  architecture,  commodious,  convenient,  appro-’ 
priate  to  its  purpose,  and  built  to  suit  modern  hygienic  ideals  and 
to  fit  modern  educational  practice.  However,  neither  the  term 
nor  the  movement  is  limited  to  its  most  approved  aspect.  To  bring 
together  even  a few  isolated  small  schools,  thereby  making  for  in- 
creased efficiency  of  school  work  and  wider  contacts  for  rural  chil- 
dren, is  considered  by  many  advocates  of  centralization  av worthy 
effort.  Different  forms  of  centralization,  whether  of  all  or -.some 
of  the  12  grades,  even  the  means  of  preventing  decentralization, 
are  denominated  and  considered  ns  forms  of  consolidation.  The. 
Utah  county-district  and  the  Michigan  movement  toward  the  town- 
ship unit  are  sometimes  called  by  the  general  term  consolidation. 
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Hie  centrsiliisjii  ion  movement  began  early,  as  one  would  naturally 
expect,  in  the  New  England  States,  not  so  much  by  consolidating 
small  districts  as  by  abolishing  them  and  uniting  the  territory  into 
one  district — i.  e.,a  town.  The  laws  concerning  it  date  as  far  back 
as  that  enacted  in  Massachusetts  in  1838.'  Horace  Mann,  Henry 
Barnard,  and  Horace  Baton  were  among  the  educators  who  early 
discerned  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  small  school  and  advocated  bet- 
ter conditions  through  a larger  or  centralized  unit.  Transportation 
laws  came  early  also  in  the  same  State.  In  Massachusetts  there 
has  been  legal  provision  for  it  since  1889,  or  approximately  53 
years.  Maine,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio  had  all  enacted  laws 
providing  for  consolidation  in  some  form  before  the  Civil  War. 
►Some  of  these  early  laws  are  very  similar  to  those  of  more  recent 
date  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  newer  States. 

In  most  parts  of  New  England,  where  at  all  feasible,  the  con- 
solidation idea  has  attained  solidity,  permanence,  and  success  In 
19'JO  Massachusetts  had  probably  a lower  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  one-teacher  schools  than  any  other 
State.  Most  of  its  towns  are  transporting  children  to  schools  either 
within  or  without  their  borders. 

In  general,  the  movement  for  centralizing  schools  has  attained 
a marked  degree,  of  success.  It  grew  slowly  for  many  years,  however. 
Its  greatest  growth  hiiscomc  within  the  past  15  years,  and  many 
States  did  not  pass  pennssive  or  favorable  laws  until  after  1010 
Since  then  the  idey  has  grown  over  a wide  extent  of  territory, 
covering  the  country  more  or  less  intensively,  and  on  the  whole  ap- 
parently attaining  success  through  merit  of  so  high  a type  that  it 
could  not  long  remain  unrecognized. 

The  movement  has  now  spread  in  some  (legate  at  least  to  all  of 
the  States.  The  following  account  of  growth  in  a few  States  pre- 
sents the  conditions  somewhat  as  they  are  found  in  others: 

Of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  Indiana  has  made  notable 
progress  in  consolidating  schools  anti  eliminating  those  with  one  or 
two  teachers.  The  work  of  centralizing  began  jiInuiI  1h7P>,  In  the 
years  between  1890  and  1020  the  school  enrollment  for  the  State 
increased  by  approximately  54,000:  tiwjiuinbor  of  school  buildings 
decreased  from  9,907  to  7.981 : the  number  of  one-room  schools 
from  8,853  to  4,880.  By  1020  all  but  3 of  the  92  counties  had  ef- 
fected some  consolidation.  The  number  of  consolidated  schools  re- 
ported was  one-seventh  of  the  total  number  in  the  State:  the  amount 

\ 7 

spent  for  transportation  nearly  two  million  dollars  and  increasing 
at  about  the  rate  of  half  a million  per  year.  The  State  department, 
reports  in  1922  six  counties  completely  or  nearly  completely  consoli- 
dated. «\ 
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Other  Central  States  hu\;£  made  similar  if  not  so  favorable 
achievements.  Ohio,  like  Indiana,  Infs  a number  of  counties  in 
which  consolidation  is  complete,  or  practically  so.  A recent  report 
from  this  State  shows  that  in  13  leading  counties  the  number  of  one- 
room  schools  decreased  from  1,029  in  1914  to  230  in  1922.  The 
number  of  centralized  and  consolidated  schools  in  these  same  coun- 
ties in  1922  was  231.  Data  for  the  State  as  a whole  show  the  elimi- 
nation of  1,150  one-teacher,  one-room  schools  during  1919-20  and 
1921-22.  They  report  200.000  pupils  transported  to  and  from  con- 
solidated and  centralized  schools  in  1921-22  who  were  taught  by 
about  S.OOO  well  trained  and  qualified  teachers. 

In  a number  of  States  in  which  consolidation  lias  not  made  favor- 
able progress  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  others  in  which  it  has  done  so, 
systematic  work  is  being  done,  state-wide  in  extent,  to  promote  either 
the  extent  of  the  movement  or  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
consolidated  schools,  or  both.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania.- and  'Wisconsin  are  among  those  wliich  are  very  active 
and  report  a number  of  good  consolidations  in  progress. 

A report  of  consolidation  in  Michigan.  .June  30.  1922,  states 
that  425  districts  have  been  consolidated  since  April,  1919,  with  a 
total  valuation  of  approximately  $182,000,000  and  an  enrollment  of 
17,329  children. 

In  Pennsylvania,  State  aid  for  transportation  has  increased  from 
$80,132  in  1919-20  to  $245,904  in  1920-21. 

In  the  Southern  States,  substantial  achievement  is  reported,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  are  among  those 
in  which  state-wide  progress  is  most  apparent.  Typical  of  reports 
from  these  States  is  the  following: 

Alabama. — There  have  l>een  hull!  130  new  consolidated  buildings  during  the 
.veur  Just  passed  at  a cost  of  $1,500,000.  These  buildings  have  500  classrooms 
and  uieonnuodate  approximately  15,uoo  children  ; 50  or  more  of  them  have  5 
or -more  standard  classrooms,  manual  truiuitig  and  lrouie-ecmioHiios  rooms,  und 
good  audltoria -with  a capacity  of  500  to  800;  12  of  them  are  brick  and  classed 
among  the  best  In  the  State.  Seventy-five  i»er  cent  of  the  counties  have. from 
1 to  10  consolidated  schools.  Montgomery  t'ounty  Is  the  one  most  successful 
In  effecting  perfect  consolidation.  During  the  past  year  more  than  $400,000 
hus  l>een  Invested  in  five  consolidated  buildings  In  that  county,  completing 
the  scheme  of  housing  all  white  children  of  the  county  in  15  consolidated  build- 
ings. Through  the  excellent  system  of  transportation  every  white  child  uiuy 
attend  either  an  elementuV.v  or  a high  school  and  stay  home  at  night.  More 
than  30  motor  busses  are  now  in  use.  anil  some  children  ure  transported  20 
utiles  to  school. 

In  tlte  West,  where  sparsity  of  population  and  natural  conditions 
are  not  favorable  to  consolidation  except  in  certain  sections,  a fine 
hype  of  the  large* consolidated  school  is  springing  up  in  some  dis- 
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(nets.  Though  the  number  is  not  large,  the  quality  of  the  lmildin^s 
ami  eq.njm.ent  ami  the  grade  of  instruction  given  uCe  except ional. 
Jhe  lollop  mg  from  Colorado  indicates  the  trend  of  the  movement 
in  that  olate  and  is  not  unlike  that  in  others: 

One  of  the  best  of  the  consolidated  schools  l.s  at  Johnstown.  i„  the  western 
Shite.  ' “'V'  " iM  “ fi“e  far,niu«  ,,,ld  leil,li^  dairy  district  of  „„* 

The  new  building  cost  *1(10.000.  Three  separate  bond  issues  were  voted  f..r 
its  erection  and  completion.  ;md  all  c.rrhnl  untmimously.  i,  is  intended  for  a 
junior  and  senior  high  school  and  a general  community  center.  1,  1ms  a fl„.> 
a.iamretaont  tor  classrooms,  laboratories  for  physics,  Hiemistrv.  vocational 
■mrl culture  ami  home  making,  office,  pure  running  water,  electric  lights  a 
lanvitig  picture  projector.  and  all  the  other  fpiipment  of  a th-.s, -class  n.odern 

m-  ode  „ \ „ T 1UUl  n,,,,mU,,i,y  m,U1,"riuiu  "ill  scar  more  than  boon 

re, 7 r 1 1 "rV,‘S  S,1S0  US  !1  'W  uu"  "■••"-'■ranged  gynmasiutu. 

J lie  ihst  also  has  a commodious  grade  hull, ling  that  might  have  been 

used  for  several  years  for  both  high  school  Unmade  purposes  an, I a good 
g.itage  t"  pru|ierly  house  its  fleet  of  motor  busses. 

Colorado  has  138  consolidated  schools  in  38  of  its  (53  counties 

Oregon  ami  Wyoming  lK,th  report  substantial  progress  in  1!)l>1- 
•22  m new  consolidations  and  increased  numW  of-  pupils  trmis- 
■ ported. 

The  pro,/,,**  mmir  (/Jffinrff  to  rstiniate.- Anv  st.rvev  <,f  progress 
in  consolidation  based  on  the  number  of  schools,  number  of  "con- 
solidations. or  comparative  estimates  of  rapidity  with  which  the 
n.ovement  is  spreading  in  States,  is  difficult  because  of  the  diHVrin- 
conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  terms  and  Inn-ttiise  of  a variety  <>? 
di  tiering  conditions  furthering  or  limiting  achievement,  as  the  “ease 
may  be.  That  the  movement  is  taking  on  more  substantial  form 
m s./e  and  expenditure,  as  well  as  quality  of  service  rendered,  lias 
been  indicated  above. 

If  decrease  in  the  number  of  one-room- schools  is  a just  criterion 
by  winch  to  judge,  some  idea  of  its  extent  may  he  gained  from  fads 
disclosed  by  a study  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  33 
States  for  which  comparisons  may  be  made,  the  number  of  one-room 
schools  decreased  17,(535  in  the  decade  1910  to  1920.  This  is  a de- 
crease of  about  U per  cent  in  the  10-year 'period.  As  a result  of 
the  same  study,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  country  at  least 
12.000  consolidated  schools.  In  so  far  ns  transportation  expendi- 
tures tell  the  story,  the  facts  from  the  same  study  are  as  follows: 

horty  Stales  spent  for  transportation  in  1920  about  $14,500  000 
If  complete  ‘reports  for  all  of  them  we.rc  available,  the  amount 
would  probably  reach,  in  1922,  above  $17,500,000.  Indiana  spent 
most,  $2,000,000;  Ohio  and  Iowa  each  more  titan  $1,000,000*  Min- 
nesota, Massachusetts,  New  .Jersey,  and  North  Dakota,  well\,p  to 
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the  million  mark.  The  number  of.  children  transported  in  1920 
was  probably  more  than  half  a .million. 

Prvxcut  frndi  nr/e-H. — One  wonders  why  so  palpably  effective  a 
immanent  and  one  so  universally  sat isfactory  when  fairly  tried  out 
should  have  spread  so  slowly  from  auspicious  early  beginnings.  In 
the  Central  and  Middle  "Western  Stales,  where  good  progress  has 
been  made,  albeit  slow  in  most  ruses,  consolidation  has  literally 
fought  its  way  through,  surmounting  difficulties  of  great  variety, 
including  an  experience  from  the  lower  through  the  higher  courts  in 
a number  T>f  States.  At  present  public  opinion  continues  to  grow 
steadily  more  favorable.  The  time  lias  even  come  in  some  States 
when  school  officials  must  guide  ami  control  rather  than  encourage 
sentiment  that  consolidation  may  not  come  too  rapidly.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  not  so  much  to  promote  consolidation  hut  so  to  meet  the 
difficulties  potential  to  the  situation  effected  as  to  insure  the  utmost 
efficiency.  The  size  and  support  of  the  central  unit : distribution  of 
schools  so  as  to  serve  the  greatest  number  of  children  and  leave  no 
isolated  and  hopeless  small  districts  out  of  reach  of  its  benefits; 
professional  preparation  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
teaching  staffs  are  among  tin!  large  problems  to  which  educational 
officials  must  now  turn  their  attention. 

A late  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  centralization  and  the  effort 
to  guide  it  intelligently  is  shown  by  the  interest  of  county  and  State 
school  officials  in  the  formula! inn  of  plans  designed  to  lay  off"  into 
centralized  units  larger  tracts  of  territory.  Adoption  of  plans  for 
county-wide  consolidation  are  advocated  (or  even  larger  units)  be- 
fore any  particular  consolidation  is  initiated.  County  surveys  for 
I lie  purpose  of  planning  these  larger  projects  are  more  and  more' 
common,  usually  made  or  participated  in  by  educational  specialists, 
particularly  State  education  officials.  In  at  least  one  State  consid- 
eration is  now  given  to  flic  enactment  of  a law,  state-wide  in  scope, 
making  it  mandatory  on  county  hoards  and  superintendents  to  have 
such  surveys  made  and  county-wide  plans  approved  before  further 
consolidation  is  effected.  These  few  instances  indicate  the  trend  in 
the  direction  of  warding  oil  possible  discrimination  against  children 
in  these  backward  communities  whoiv  social  or  economic  conditions 
or*prejudice  may  result  in  increase  of  consolidation  among  progres- 
sive communities  to  the  exclusion  of  children  less  fortunately  located. 

The  new  tendency  is  toward  scientifre  study  of  the  special  problems 
which  the  ever-growing  number  of  consolidated  schools  raise.  It  is 
admitted  that  their  administration  and  organization  require  breadth 
of  vision  ami  ability  not  exceeded  hv  the  demands  of  any  other  svs- 
tern.  That  they  offer  problems  different  from  those  involved  in  the 
administration  of  small  rural  or  large  city  schools  is  also  apparent. 
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These  n n cl  similar  problems  of  great  variety  ami  importance  must 
l>e  solved  in  the  near  future. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  FACILITIES  FOR  RURAL  CHILDREN. 

The  problem  of  {jiving1  farm  children  an  opportunity  for  second- 
ary education  offers  grave  difficulties  and  is  still  an  insurmountable 
one  in  many  rural  communities.  Formerly  a farmer  considered  it 
necessary,  when  his  children  reached  high-school  age,  to  make  some 
arrangement  to  send  them  to  a near-by  town  or  city.  Sometimes  the 
fanner  left  the  farm  ent  indy,  sold  or  rented- it.  and  moved  to  the 
city:  sometimes  the  mother  and  children  or  perhaps  the  children 
alone  left  for  tin*  nearest  or  most  convenient  town  in  which  there 
was  a high  school  to  keep  house  or  hoard  during  the  school  year; 
sometimes  the  children  were  sent  to  a hoarding  school.  .In  recent 
years  organized  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  this  exodus  from 
the  farm  and  to  establish  high  schools  within  reach  of  rur^l  children 
in  which  they  can  secure  a secondary  education  while  spending  their 
nights  under  the  home  roof. 

Some  definite  accomplishments  toward  the  extension  of  high- 
selmol  advantages  to  rural  children  during  the  biennium  are: 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools  within  reach  of 
rural  children,  generally  through  some  form  of  centralization. 

(2)  Additional  provisions,  usually  legal  ones,  for  assisting  chil- 
dren of  farmers  to  attend  high  schools  in  larger  numbers  through 
State,  county,  or  local  payment  of  tuition,  hoard,  or  transportation 
of  pupils  from  districts  in  which  there  are  no  high  schcols  to  thosg 
in  which  there  are.  Transportation  or  other  expenses  are  allowed 
also  in  an  increasing  number  of  instances  to  children  living  at  long 
distances  from  established  or  accredited  high  schools. 

(3)  Increase  in  the  number  of  States  giving  State  aid  to  assist 
high  schools  or  in  the  amount  given  by  the  State  for  this  purpose. 
Sometimes  State  aid  is  given  to  establish  the  high  school  through 
assistance  in  securing  a building:  sometimes  it  is  given  for  mainte- 
nance: sometimes  for  tuition  or  transportation, 

(4)  The  rise  of  the  junior  high  school  in  rural  districts.  New 
Hampshire,  Alabama,  and  OrejjDn  are  conspicuous  in  this, move- 
ment. The  significance  of  the  junior  high  school  for  rural  educa- 
tion lies  in  the  relief  it  affords  elementary  schools  and  the  large 
number  of  students  reached  in  the  upper  gsades  with  an  enriched 
educational  content. 

(f>)  Spread  of  vocational  guidance  work  in  secondary  schools.’ 
Several  States  now  outline  vocational  guidance  in  the  high-school 
manuals.  • * 
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(6)  Spread  of  vocational  ngnrull  oral  education  through  larger 
numbers  of  high-school  students  and  to  a greater  number  of  boys 
that  are  not  enrolled  in  high  schools,  through  part-time  work. 

(T)  Unusual  interest  in  reorganization  of  secondary  curricula  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  reorganization  series  of  bulle- 
tins published  by  the  Bureau  of  balneation.  Noteworthy  studies 
have  been  completed  or  are  in  progress  in  practically  all  States. 

(K)  liapid  development  of  a prevocational  program  of  agriculture 
as  a phase  of  the  Smith-Ilughes  service; 

A number  of  States  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  progress 
made  in  supplying  facilities  for  secondary  education  of  rural  chil- 
dren during  the  biennium. 

In  Alabama,  id  the  division  of  secondary  education,  much  progress 
has  been  made.  The  rate  of  growth  in  Hie  high  schools  of  the  State 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  public-school  system.  The  number  of  accredited  high  schools 
has  increased  from  149  in  1920  to  184  in  1022;  attendance  in  1920-21 
was  20  per  cent  greater  than  in  1910-20,  and  that  in  1921-22  was  20 
percent  greater  than  that  in  1020-21. 

Michigan  provides  high-school  facilities  for  rural  children  in  the 
following  ways:  (1)  Through  consolidation:  high  schools  are 
thereby  established  in  the  home  district;  (2)  through  establishment 
of  State-aided  agricult ur#l  schools:  (3)  through  a law  providing 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  for  children  residing  in  a district  which 
docs  not  support  a high  school  to  the  high  school  supported  in  a 
neighboring  district.  The  amount  of  tuition  a district  may  pay  was 
raised  by  the  lust  legislature  from  $25  to  $<>()  per  pupil  per  year. 
Local  voters  may  at  an  annual  election  raise  this  amount. 

In  Tennessee  the  number  of  county-high  schools  increased  during 
the  biennium  from  40(5  to  533:  the  number  of  teachers  employed  from 
1,010  to  1,474:  the  annual  salary  from  $750  to  $1,188:  the  total  en- 
rollment from  19,215  to  29,081 : the  total  number  of  graduates  from 
1.703  to  2,802.  In  1912  the  enrollment  in  county  high  schools  for 
white  children  was  2 per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  In  1922  it 
had  increased  to  7 per  cent. 

Other  States  which  report  nn  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  hijgh 
schools  or  in  the  high -school  attendance  from  rural  communities 
generally  •(rough  some  form  of  centralization  are  Colorado,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Virginia  and  Indiana  report  a high  school  In  nearly  every  county. 
Virginia  reports  an  increase  in  high-school  enrollment  of  10,000 
during  the  biennial  period.  Ohio  an  increase  of  20,000  pupils.  In 
South  Carolina  the  number  of  four-year  high  schools  increased  ap- 
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proximo  t el  v .-’.l)  per  cent  from  lOiVto  1921;  (ho  enrollment  moron  sod 
31  p<T  cent  from  1917  to  1921.  These  increases  were  almost  wholly 
in  rural  and  village  districts. 

A few  States  report  that  high-school  facilities  are  furnished  to 
every  rural  child  in  the  State.  They  are  New  Jersey,  where  a 
greater  proportion  of  children  in  high  school  come  from  rural  than 
from  city  communities;  New  Hampshire,  where  a high  school  is 
within  walkin':  distance  of  every  child;  Ohio;  h’hode  Island:  Utah, 
where  one  to  six  high  schools  arc  in  every  county  district  : Vermont  ; 
Connecticut,  where  few  if  any  rural  children  are  deprived  of  a high- 
selmol  educat  ion. 

The  following  States  report  the  ltnmhrr  of  rural  high  schools; 
Idaho,  g.>;  Kentucky,  oHO;  Oregon,  4(5  (an  increase  of  7 over  the 
preceding  year;  South  Dakota  (an  increase  of  3(5  high  schools 
during  t he  year).  * *l 

The  States  which  report  an  increased  attendance  at  high  school 
because  of  the  payment  of  tuition  or  transportation  charges  from 
district,  county,  or  State  funds  under  new  laws  or  because  of  in- 
creases in  the  amount  allowed  for  these  purposes  are  Connecticut, 
Delaware  (State  pnyri),  Maine,  Massachusetts  (towns  pay  both  tui- 
tion and  transportation),  Minnesota  (State  pay^tuit ion)!  Nebraska, 
Oregon  (county  fund).  South  Dakota.  Vermont  (up  to  $150  per  year), 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

'Flic  amount  of  State  aid  granted  to  high  schools  has  been  increased 
rn  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

A\  ashmglon  reports  an  increased  attendance,  of  rural  children  in 
high  schools  and  California  a new  State  course  of  study  for  high 
schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
‘secondary  schools. 

A gri natural  education  in  rural  secondary  schools  is  becoming  more 
of  the  vocational  type.  In  the  year  1929-21  there  were  in  the  United 
States  1,721  schools  offering  vocational  agriculture  under  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Tffe  enrollment  of  students  in  these 
schools  had  grown  from  15,453  in  1918  to  42.709  in  1921.  Evening 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  all-day  schools  are  represented.  Ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  rural  high  schools, 
located  in  purely  rural  communities,  and  the  students  reached  were 
largely  from  rural  districts. 

The  outstanding  developments  in  secondary  vocational  agriculture 
are  a more  careful  statement  of’ objectives,  organization  of  subject' 
matter  on  fhe  basis  of  farm  enterprises,  development  of  part-time 
instruction,  and  itinerant  teaching. 
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O bjerfires . — In  thr  "Report  of  Fifth  Regional  Conference."  held 
at  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  5-9,  1922,  tfye  following  statement  of  ob- 
jectives is  given : 

li  is  (lie  purpose  of  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  to  aid  In  developing  a 
t\pc  of  American  farmer  wlm  imssosses  managerial  aliilily  and  business 
capacii.v.  an  nptitude  for  farming,  and  tla*  necessary  technical  knowledge  amt 
skill  to  produce  and  inarkel  Ids  products,  ami  also  one  who  is  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  our  constantly  changing  social  and  economic  life. 

This  statement  places  the  leaders  in  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation among  those  who  plead  for  a hroad  educational  background  in 
training  rural  boys.  'Pile  charge  that  everything  is  to  he  saerilieed 
for  productive  skills  in  educating  rural  hoys  can  not  he  sustained 
in  the  light  of  this  statement.  Undoubtedly  out  of  this  clear  state- 
ment of  purpose  is  going  to  come  extensive  reorganization  of  the  con- 
tent of  courses,  so  that  this  broader  purpose  may  he  realized. 

Reorganization  of  ftnhjrrf  mutter. — Subject  teaching  in  secondary 
vocational  agriculture  is  passing.  Instead  of  teaching  soils,  farm 
crops,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  and  farm  mechanics,  specific 
farm  enterprises,  such  as  poultry  production,  swine  production,  corn 
production,  and  cotton  production,  are  taught.  Subject  matter  is 
organized  about  enterprises  rather  than  by  subjects,  and  the  details  of 
organization  depend  upon  the  jobs  of  the  enterprise  and  the  natural 
sequence  of  jobs  becomes  the  sequence  of  subject-matter  organization. 
- Secondary  teacher*. — The  teacher-training  programs  are  develop- 
ing in  harmony  *with  the  statement  of  purpose  and  the  tendency 
in  subject -matter  organizat  ion.  Further,  there  is  a tendency 
through  the  itinerant  teacher  trainer  to  give  close  supervision  to 
the  beginning  teucher'of  a definitely  constructive  kind. 

In  purely  technical  agriculture  the  prospective  teacher  is  giving 
more  time  to  rural  sociology  and  economics.  More  intensive  study 
of  particular  rural  problems  is  required,  and  more  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  survey  methods  as'u  means  of  determining  the  content 
of  local  courses.  / 

Part-time  insfrurtion. — The  present  drive  in  secondary  vocational 
agriculture  is  to  reach  the  group  of  1,9117,978  hoys  between  14  and 
20  years  of  age  in  rural  communities  and  til?  ago  group,  20-44, 
numbering  8.889.244  adult  farmers  who  are  not  enrolled  in  an  all- 
dav  school.  Of  this  number,  11,072  were  reached  in  1921.  This 
means  that  only -one  out  of  every  997  hoys  is  at  present  being  reached 
in  part-time  work.  One  out  of  32|  rural  hoys  enrolled  in  school 
is  rcachedNin  all-day  classes.  It  is  felt  that  this  group  not  in 
school  offers  the  biggest  challenge  to  vocational  education  in  ngri- 
- culture.  * 


Itinerant  teacfiinn. — Itinerant  1 i*sicliinfj  in  vocut ional  agriculture 
has  been  practiced  from  the  beginnings  in  1018  in  sections  of  the 
country.  This  type  of  teaching  in  which  one  teacher  serves  several 
contiguous  schools  has  proved  its  worth. 
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Instruction  in  elementary  rural* school  agriculture  is  a highly 
variable  factor,  Teachers  are  poorly  trained,  conditions  under 
which  teaching  must  bo  clone  are  bad,  and  until  recently  less  atten- 
tion has' been  given  to  subject-matter  organization,  methods,  and 
supervision  of  instruction  than  in  secondary  and  collegiate  agricul- 
ture. The  present,  however,  sees  an  increased  interest* in  agrieult  lire 
for  the  elementary'  rural  school.  The  interest  is  being  manifested 
through  the  Smith-Hughes  organization,  through  the  duh  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  extension, 
departments  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  through  Stale 
school  officials. 

There  is  a growing  realization  that  vocational  work  in  secondary 
schools  is  largely  dependent  for  success  upon  the  altitude  toward 
'agricultural  instruction  shown  by  students  who  have  been  intro- 
duced to  agriculture  in  the  elementary  school  through  classroom 
instruction  or  club  work.  The  Federal  hoard  and  numerous  State 
■departments  are  stressing  prevocational  agriculture.  Definite  organi- 
zation for  teaching  of  prevocational  agriculture  to  children  of 
elementary -school  age  through  junior  projects  is  found  in  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  New  York,  aud  Oklahoma. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDUPS.  ‘ 

ft 

Increased  knowledge  of  the  effects  which  the  selection  of  the 
school  site,  arrangement  of  rooms,  sanitation,  ventilation,  heating, 
and  general  hygiene  of  the  school  building  have  on  ‘the'’  health  and 
school  progress  of  children  has  practically  revolutionized  our  ideals 
in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  otf  building  and  equipping  school- 
houses.  'Country  children  have  apparently  profited  least  from  this 
increased  knowledge.  WhUau^flifferenee  on  the  part  of  rural  com- 
munities and  a general  lack  ore  n lightened  public  opinion  are  largely 
to  blame,  a contributing  citaSc  of  this  neglect  is  found  in  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question.  TJiis  is  an  important  one  in  small  rural  com 
munities.  Where  largerimilding  plans  are  projected,  as  is  done  in 
cities  and  towns,  the$pmployment  of  trained  specialists  in  school 
architecture  is  the  accepted  procedure.  . Small  buildings,  whether 
homes  or  schools,  representing  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  of 
mdney,  arc  lielicvcd  not-  to  warrant  employment  of  such  specialists.. 
Local  contractors,  builders,  or  school  trustees  are  often  not  famirhir 
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with  modern  standards'  f«»r srliiM»lvhr-i i Miners : and  small  sdnnd  huild- 
m"s  especially  coni  inue  to  he  built  without  regard  to  appearance, 
the  demands  of  modern  methods  of  teaching,  or  general  hvgjeiiie 
considerations. 

Purveys  of  rural  school  conditions,  made  during  the  past  live 
vears.  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  discussion  of  rural 
school  buddings,  and  have  dune  much  to  enlighten  general  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  and  to  call  the  attention  of  school  „ffi,.,.rs  i<> 
l lie  fact  that  school  buildings  of  the  prevailing  type  often  menace 
I lie  health,  morals,  and  educational  welfare  of  country  children. 
Leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  school  buildings  are  now 
issued  by  nearly  all  State  departments  of  education.  Teaelier- 
pieparing  institutions  and  social  and  community  organizations  are 
assisting  in  spreading  health  propaganda  and  explaining  the  serious 
result s ol  neglecting  lngienic  provisions  when  building  sdmolhmises. 
I'.xeellt'iit  score  cards  for  scoring  or  grading  rural  school  buildings 
arc  now  available,  and’a  number  of  States  is*ne  officially  cards  for 
1 puiposi.  Handsome  new  buildings,  such  as  are4 constantly  be- 
ing built  in  increasing  numbers  as  the  centralizing  movement  gains 
in  extent  and  popularity,  serve  to  raise  the  standards  and  to  im- 
pio\e  1 1 10  taste  and  it  oals  of  the  people  in  cmmutmilics  other  than 
those  which  they  tre  .located.  Those  ami  other  factors  tending 
toward  substantial  mipiovcmcnt  'arc  of  growing  and  noticeable 
importance.  * , 

There  are  at  Joust  four  organized  direct  efforts 'toward  improMng 
Uie  quality  of  rural  school  buildings  worthy  of  mention.  In  each 
ot  these  some  substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  bien- 
nium. liriefly,  these  elforts  are: 

(1)  Through  statutory  provision  to  the  effect  that  all  plans  for 
school  buildings  must  be  approved  and  buildings  regularly  inspected 
by  State  officials,  usually  (host*,  connected  with  the  State  department 
of  education.  If  one  can  judge  by  the  reports  of  recent  surveys  and 
current  literature  on  this  subject,  this  method  is  one  which  appar- 
ently meets  the  greatest  favor  with  school  and  health  authorities 
It  presupposes  not  only  centralizing  of  authority  for  approval  and 
inspection  of  buildings  in  the  State  department,  but  also  adequate 
appropriations  for  the  subsequent  enforcement  of  these  provisions. 

(if)  Through  the  promotion  of  centralization  of  small  schools. 
This  pooling  of  effort  und  resources  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
money  necessary  to  provide  modern  school  buildings. 

(3)  Through  State  appropriations  for  building  purposes.  Some- 
times the  money  is  apportioned  to  districts  whose  financial  condi- 
tion is  such  as  to  make  the  provision  of  good  buildings  a hardship 
on  the  community.  This  form  of  distribution  is  usually  called  State 
aid  for  building  purposes.  lissome  States  money  is  loaned  to 
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school  (list t ids  ut  a low  rule*  of  interest.  In  this  wav  a continuing 
fund  is  provided  to  promote  bettor  rural  school  buildings. 

(4)  Through  a plan  commonly  called  standardization  of  school 
buildings,  generally  promoted  by  State,  departments  of  education 
through  statutory  provision  or  otherwise.  School  buildings  meeting 
certain  prescribed  requirements  may  receive  State  aid  or  a plate  or 
other  mark  of  distinction. 

In  judging  progress  during  a short  period  it  must  he  remembered 
that  many  States  have  tin  excessive  number  of  one-teacher  buildings, 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  which  are  of  the  old  box-car  t vpe.  Kven 
log  cabins  are  not  entirely  obsolete.  Twelve  States  have  from  G.OOO 
to  10.000  one-room  schools.  To  modernize  or  replace  till  of  t hesMhal 
need  either  is  a gigantic  task.  A quotation  from  a letter  from  a 
State  rural  school  supervisor  described  conditions  in  his  State, which 
are  not  unlike  those  prevailing  in  others,  lie  says: 

Literally  tlmusamls  of  sehoolliousos,  shanties  <>r  Hie  pioneer  type  of  Ml  vpors 
ago,  have  been  torn  down  during  Hie  post  six  years.  In  their  place  are  found 
modern  school  buildings  constructed  with  proper  roguid  to  liglii,  heat,  ventila-* 
non,  amt  the  like.  Great  as  lias  hoen  the  progress,  there  are  yet  very  niiinv 
buildings  <«f  the  old  type.  In  almost  every  county  1 1 into  are  rural  cnmmmiit  ies 
in  which  will  lie  seen  comfortable  homos,  commodious  hams,  improved  high- 
ways, auto  transportation,  and  telephone  connect hur,  hut  which  permit  the  old 
shoe-box  schoolliouso  to  mar  t tic  landscape — a clear  case  of  suspended  develop- 
ment. 

Tin*  State  Department  of  Idaho  sends  the  encouraging  report  that 
all  old  buildings  have  lieen  remodeled  for  correct -fighting.  In  that 
State,  sehoolhonse  plans  must  he  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  Other  States  reporting  new-  laws  or  amendments  to  the 
old  ones,  with  provisions  for  State  inspection,  are  Michigan,  Maine, 
Kentucky,  and  Washington.  In  the  two  fowner  States,  plans  for 
new  buildings,  or  extensive  repairs,  must  he  approved  by  the  State 
superintendent.  In  Kentucky,  county  hoards  of  education  are  re- 
quired to  submit  plans  to  the  State  department  for  approval.  In 
this  State,  the  three  State  rural  supervisors  have  enforced  State  regu- 
lations, and  significant  advancements  have  been  attained  during  the 
past  two  yea  re.  In  Washington,  plans  for  sehoolliousos  nhist  he 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent:  plans  for  teachers’  cottages 
and  community  buildings,  by  the  State  board  of  health. 

Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  "West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  Texas 
report  either  an  increase  in.the  number  of  standardized  schools,  or 
, an  increase  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  State  aid  to  rural  dis- 
tricts for  schoolhouse  building  during  the  biennium.  ’ 

STATE  COURSES  OF  STl^DY.' 

In  view  oMhe  importance  of  State  courses  of  study  to  rural 
schools,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  has  been  during  the 
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biennium  just  dosed  increased  attention  given  lo  thou,  and  their 
relation  to  rural  life  and  adaptation  to  use  in  on, '-teacher  and  other 
small  rural  schools.  Several  States  are  non-  engaged  in  preparing 
Mate  courses  m which  the  effort  is  directed  toward  teaching  the 
elementary  suhjeets  m their  relations  to  the  lives  of  rural  children 

*N(,r,h  (;a,’0l,I,il  ,lilS  !,,Tan"Pl1  to  try  out  and  experiment  with  the 
course  dining  the  process  of  its  formulation,  so  that  changes  may 
h*  m:,(1(’ ],«,si‘d  on  (lie  results  of  experimentation  with  the  outlines  i’n 
- r.Ura  Sch0Mls  umItT  sul)l‘rv's<on  before  they  are  adopted  as  part  of 
thr  bas  for  a decade  more  published 

e,„u-se  of  study  providing  foU  alternation  of  grades  in  small 
schools,  especially  one  and  two  teacher  schools.  During  the  past 
year  there  was  issued  from  the  State  department  a pamphlet  designed 
to  improve  organ. /.at ion  ami  instruction  in  these  schools.  “’Definite 
suggestions  and  directions  are  given  to  assist  teachers  to  overcome 
the  usijal  multiplicity  of  classes  in  one-teacher  schools  thromdi 
giouping  of  grades  and  classes  and  adjustable  recitatiAperiodsr 
Among  the  other  States  which  in  their  course  of  sK  provide 
tor  the  organization  of  one-teacher  schools  on  the  four  and  five 
group  method  are  New  .Jersey,  Connecticut.  Montana,  and  Wisconsin. 

Wyoming  reports  the  publication  of  its  first  course  prepared  espe- 
cially for  rural  schools.  Maryland  reports  a complete  new  course 
for  rural  schools  based  on  a plan  of.  class  grouping.  In  Maine  a 
course  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  country  children  is  in  prepa- 
rnlmn.  Mulligan  reports  a new’spoeial  fours*  for  rural  schools 
with  supplementary  bulletins  on  special  subjects.  In  Massachusetts 
a new  course  has  just  been  prepared  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
rural  schools.  Kentucky  is  reorganizing  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary State  courses  in  an  effort  to  adapt  them  more  nearly  to  the 
needs  of  rural  children.  Texas  reports  encouragement  of  a course 
corre  ated  with  home  and  farm  interests."  (Virginia.  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  New  Hampshire.  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Delaware.  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  Colorado;  Connecticut,  ami  Oregon  report  eit  her  ne>v 
or  revised  courses  of  study  made  or  completed  during  fhe  biennium. 
The  Montana  State  course  is  based  on  alternation  and  combination  of 
classes.  Utah  reports  a uniform  course  of  study  throughout  the 
“<‘J5Yural  consolidated  districts.*1 

In'nll,  25  States  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  some 
sort  of  concerted  effort  was  made  during  the  biennium  toward  im- 
proving.and  adapting  State  courses  of  study  vto  jthe  needs  of  rural 
schools. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDl'CATIONAL  HYGIENE 

Hy  Willard  S.  Small. 


' supervision— Hygiene  of  the  «cbool  p.an«-rhy«i„»  educa- 

I lie  carl  v history  of  educational  hygiene  was  largely  the  history 
<•1  ” sc  hool  hygiene.”  The  name  was  accurately  indicative  of  char- 
’i(  tu  1 10  hygiene  of  the  school  as  an  environment  rather  than  as  a 
community  of  children  learning  under  the  leadership  of  teachers  to 
know  and  live  health.  Environment  hulked  large;  the  education  of 

imlmduals  for  health,  either  personal  or  civic,  was  comparatively 
little  thought  of. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  educational  hygiene 
is  the  .shifting  of  emphasis  from  control  of  passive  environment  to 
organization  of  active  education  in  the  interest  of  health.  In  the  total 
mass  of  interest  and  effort  in  the  field  of  educational  hvme.ne  the 
environmental  factors  are  by  no  means  neglected,  hut  the  outpourings 
of  enthusiasm  and  money  are  now  directed  toward  health  education  " 
I'Hith  ...  salvation  l»y  environment  has  shifted  to  faith  in  salvation  by 
individual  knowledge  and  effort.  The  pendulum  perhaps  has  swung 
loo  far.  It  was  a natural  phase  of  war  psychology  that  school 
instruction  and  training  should  he  sewed  upon  with  almost  fanatical 
frenzy  as  a solvent  of  many  difficulties  and  a balm  for  many  woes 
t was  easy  to  cull  upon  teachers  and  pupils  to  enlPas  soldiers  for 
lioelth:  the  response  was  certain  because  a compelling  motive  was 
appealed  to.  As  a result,  too  heavy  a burden,  perhaps,  has  been 
hud  upon  children.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  active  education  we  may 
have  neglected  temporarily  the  importance  of  an  adequate  protective 
environment.  Tins  unbalance  if  it  exists,  will  right  itself,  indeed  is 
already  righting  itself,  as  is  shflwn,  for  example,  by  recent  reports  of 
committees  aiming  to  define  the  scope  of  educational  hygiene  » the 
resurgence  of  interest  in  conservation  of  vision,5  and  in  the  programs 
QM he  child  health  demonstrations  in  Maualield  (Ohio)  and  elsewhere.4 
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The  war,  however,  can  not  be  given  blanket  credit  (or  blame)  for 
this  redistribution  of  interest  ami  emphasis.  Many  movements  and 
influences  antedating  the  war  had  been  working  to  modify  the  too 
large  reliance  upon  the  effects  of  environment.  Among  these,  to 
mention  only  a few,  were  the  rediscovery  by  a germ-obsessed  world 
that  individual  resistance  is  a large  factor  in  defeating  the  inroads  of 
the  communicable  diseases;  'the  “ nearer  knowledge  of  nutrition,”  as 
well  as  the  newer  knowledge  of  the  internal  secretions  and  the  newer 
r knowledge  of  mental  hygiene;  the  slowly  evolving  conception  of 
physical  education  as  organic  education  through  fundamental 
activities  essential  to  physical,  social,  and  ethical  adjustment;  the 
massive  thrusts  of  t lie  playgrounds-rccreation  movement  and  the 
various  amateur  and  semiprofessionul  athletic  movements  which 
tended  to  focus  attention  upon  the  vitalizing  function  of  play  in  the 
lift*  of  both  children  and  adults;  and  the  activities  of  the.  \Vomel% 
Christian  Temperance  Union  through  many  years,  which  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  “temperance-physiology"  legislation  and 
- made  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  mandatory  in  practically 
\ all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

\ This  survey  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  educational 
Ifivgionc:  rather  it  attempts  to  present  t fit*  developments  within  the 
past  four  years  in  some  parts  of  the  Held  and  to  summarize  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  organizations  and  agencies  that  are  working 
ire.  fliis  large,  varied,  complex,  and  rapidly  developing  field,  within 
th®  sumo  period. 

\ SCHOOL  HEALTH  SUPERVISION. 

* 

Ihwas shown  m the.  Biennial  Survey'for  1918  that  health  supervision 
un  this  public  schools  had  suffered  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  substantial  progress  has  bee.,  made  in  compensat- 
ing foriH%*r  losses.  Xew  laws  have  been  enacted  and  old  laws  have 
been  /eVised.  The  scope  of  school  health  supervision  has  been 
enlarged, \and  its  significance  is  better  understood.  The  data  in  the 
following  sections  on  Stute  legislation,  supervision  in  city  schools  and 
supcrvision\in  rural  schools,  are  taken  mostly  from  An  unpublished 
study  of  they  status  of  school  health  supervision  made  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Salisbury  in  (^operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education.1 

SUite  legislation.—  In  1915,  20  States  had  some  form  of  legislation 
relative  to  school  health  supervision.8  At  present  39  States  have  such 
laws.  In  several  States  the  laws  tlmt  existed  in  1915  have  been  revised 
and  improved.  Two  tendencies  noted  in  the  report  of  1915  show' 
progressive  development  in  the  legislation  enacted  in  tho  intervening 
years.  • These  are  “ the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  medical  inspection 
into  school  health  supervision"  and  “recognition  of  the  education 
department  as  the  logical  administrative  authority."  The  following 

» See  also  Bnl.  110,  U.  8.  Public  HeoHb  Service,  " Synopsis  of  Child  Uyglaoe  Lew*.” 

, *Bept.  Com.  Educ.,  1015,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XVII,  p.  411. 
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tabular  summary  of  Slate  legislation  for  school  health  supervision 
shows  the  date,  of  enactment  and  the  character  of  the  law  in  each 

State  with  respect  to  certain  important  substantive  and  administrative 

provisions.  Ihc  points  covered  in  the  tabulation  are:  (1)  Nature  of 
the  law,  mandatory  or  permissive;  (2)  laws  of  administration,  both 
, ft,ld  Iocal-  education  authority  or  health  authority  o*joint 
authority;  (3)  source  of  financial  support,  State  or  local;'  (4Ki^ent 
designated  to  examine  or  inspect,' physician,  nurse,  or  teucher;°(5) 
extent  of  the  examination  or  inspection,  full  or  partial;*  (6)  whether 
reports  are  required  to  be  made  Lo-parents  or  to  board  of  education. 

Summary  of  State  school  health  suprnmon  Icyialatiun. 

Key  to  utibreiialmm.  ■ Law  inand.it ory  (Ui  or  i.rrml  -cl,  . ,n, 

(El,  health  ,11,.  or  Joint  (J);  financial  Support  s ate  s,  ur  Jo  " nuthor1,S.  Gallon 

physician  (1’h i,  n.i '.ir  ' Nt.  or  tea,  I.er  it,-  , .v?l,  , exam.., at, on  or  ins,H>tt, on  by 

to  parents  tl’a)  or  hoard  of  education  (Up'  ° 1X111  "a,UjB> ,uli  urparlial  (Cl;;  reports  made 
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Health  supervision  in  city  school*. — In  1919  a simple  inquiry  was 
sent  to  the  '-',.'195  cities  with  a population  of  _’,,'riMl  nr  mure.  The 
points  covered  were:  Enrollment,  total  expenditures  fur  school  health 
work,  source  of  funds,  department  administering,  number  of  physi- 
cians (full  time  and  part  time),  number  of  nurses,  salaries  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  clinic  facilities,  and  aid  of  voluntary  organizations. 

lit: plies  were  received  front  1 , 5 ) o ((iti.ti  per  cent).  Of  these,  1,117 
(60.9  percent)  reported  supervision  by  physicians  or  nurses  or  built.1' 

1 hose  city  returns  demonstute  wide  variation  among  the  States  in 
the  prevalence  ol  school  health  supervision.  In  three  States'  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  all  of  the  ci  lie-,  that  replied 
to  the  questionnaire  reported  employment  of  physicians  or  nurses  or 
both  -a  score  of  lot)  p-rcent.  The  t liree  lowest  scores  were  made  [ 

by  South  Carolina  (10  percent)  and  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  i’ll. d 
percent  each.)  The  disparity  is  the  more  marked  when  il  i-.  .shown 
that  replies  were  received  from  75  per  cent  of  the  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  only  111  per  cent,  L'7  per  rent- 
' and  10  per  cent  replied  from  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  New  j> 
Mexico.  The  median  fertile  18  States  is  51  percent.  I 

Although  there  are  in  every  State  some  cities  mniuluining  health 
supervision,  there  is  an  obvious  connect  iuig  between  the  character  of 
«*  the  law  (or  absence  of  law)  and  the  extent  of  health  supervision. 

'1  1ms  the  laws  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  are  man- 
datory; South  ( airalina  and  New  Mexico  have  no  laws  on  the  subject.; 
and  the  Louisiana  law  only- requires  that  luaeln-rs  make  examinations 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

The  following  table  shows  two  things:  (1)  The  relative  frequency  of 
Sl;ll"u|  luMlll‘  supervision  according  to  size  of  cities;  (2)  relative  fro-  I 
qucncyof  the  three  types  of  administrative  responsibility  -education, 
health,  joint. 
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te ported  supervision,  but  did  not  Indlcatu  satisfactorily  that  eltlior  physicians  or  nurie-r  mudo  rbo  4k 
bispecltons 
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.W  Mh  rpspo«-t  to  frequency  of  supervision.  I ho  ( able  shows  rlmiupch- 
fri“'u“',cy  fmm  «*  »»ller  fitioR.  In  the  ,-r„„p 

mem  10,000 .or  more”  all  „f  tj,o  7S  ci.ia,  report  super, ■„,<„?  l,v  phv- 
Muu.is  or  nursi's.  or  both,  whorons  in  the  “ under  l.oijo”  jrroup  only 
f>l  per  cent  report  supervision  of  tiny  kind 

''l'll  ';eepe«tn  frequeneyof  the  d#.r(.,',l  typesof  ndmiiusiral  ivc 
tn"  ;ul  lil^sllo“'s  1 hut  “ etltira  tion  " i.,  I,y  far  the  m„si  frequent 

V r'PY'f?r:  “j°mt"  »J'— md  in  frequency; 
in', i It  h is  least  frequent.  J 

The  fc,,|,nvi„s  table  sham  a comparison  of  the  three  tyres  of  „(|„,jn. 
tstnilKM,  III  cities  of  10, lino  or  more  with  rospocl  to  — d)  \v, 

r'7'""ll‘un's  lH‘r  for  school  hen  1 1 li  work;  (2)  average 

mimla-raf  paptls  per  pit- .«  hit.-  tS,  itrentRe  mimher  of  pupils 

'""1  «>  l"'r  «*»«  «'  «l»n  In  vis*  school  ditties.  The-relnt  i ve 

" 'ypes  of  laltait,  karat  io„  for  ,n,eh  of  these  four 

Ilems  ,s  shown  by  ll,.-  parcel,  mars.  The  toil  per  cent  „ss,KneH  to 
"h  '*  Pl"'l’ly  arhllniry;  health  is  lute,,  „s  the  slander, I „f 
puiisiHi  b vit use  it  JS  ill.'  lowest  in  each  <,f  t bn  four  c-uiiit,s;1# 

Cny!  e/  SUj.f,  , or 

h‘H  1 Hi)  ill,  ,r.v. 


Type  of  n lmmi  tr.nl. in. 


rnlrr  ! Wv  nrr  rnpils  per  nl  rnir* 
pu|,il  [liysirl.ni  nurse.  I.mtip 

i dinirs. 


I If. tit  h . . . 

I ’IT  , fltt 
Kitip  mi  ii 
1','t  . t til 

Joiiil  

l'rr  ri* til 


jnr.ir 

lt>0 

M > 

l>  -s 

rs.1 
17/  2 


ft.  r.is  | 

l'K|  j 
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4.  IV. 
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>•0  5 
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II, „M  ,»  ,;,n,l  .srMs.-Tho  follow  i„o  s,.,tI,s  of 

I r oodY"  ' ;!,I’S  "'U'U-V'  schools  units, 

nrou^ij^t  jj s(>  answers:  ( 


(1.)  Noes  your  county  have  a rmmtv  school  physician’  a 

cliiinl  nurse'1  ' - ual1 A county 

niirar  under  Mir  control  of  the  department  Gf 


8<  li  i in  I nur.«r? 

is  tlio  work  of  Hindi  physician  nr 

0,,,lt  The  department  of  henlili1 

pliyaioian  or  nitn,  work  for  t ho 8ct,ooN'h)||'t 

tum“ duo-fourth  time?  1,0*^ 1 i^" 1 f 

(4)  I«  Hu,h  physician  or  nurso  paid  from  school  fun.l’,?"” 

h rarh  l’"Pil  a yearly  physical  examination? 
f^mpt  to  correct  defects  of  sii;litV  ' Il.-ari,,..?  .. 

^ ^rt',U  ' Also  skeletal  deformities?  ...  \m  inil.Iic  i,  ; 

rf  ('ii Mic  cl i hi. -a  pro- 


Health 


- I"  there  an  at- 
Tcf.jh? 

Videil  for  the  correction  of  defec  ts  ' ‘ ''''  '' 

(0)  la  provision  made  for  sanitary  inspection  of  school  buildim*  fuid  irroumls  "in 
Cludinj;  water  supply? po  tutu  yroun.ls,  in- 

•M  f -Service  In  City  School,  of  the  Pnlt.-I  R,nw 

itifn  tifn  Jem  in  n<l  k 


hca.,h  Prot^,.,  in  sducaMon,  has*,  upon  quanionaatre 


a rciwt.  hy  i he  joint  coramlttoe 


Ifi6 
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Of  1 ho  2.2SR  units  making  reply.  only  70S,  or  .11  per  ront.  report 
nny  service  by  physicians  or  nurses  (20  per  cent,  of  total  number  of 
such  units).  As  compared  with  the  city  returns,  employment,  of 
physicians  or  nurses  is  less  than  half  as  frequent  in  the  rural  areas. 
Of  the  70S  reporting  units,  43  per  cent  report  administrative  control 
by  health  authorities,  39  per  cent  by  school  authorities,  13  per  cent 
by  voluntary  organizations.  and  4 per  cent  not  specified.  The  work 
is  financed  out  of  school  funds  in  2f>!>  units,  out  of  health  funds  in 
215  units,  and  out  of  other  funds  in  210  units,  fn  the  majority  of 
cases  “Other  funds"  means  funds  of  voluntary  organ  iv.af ions,  of  which 
the  Red  t’rnss  is  most  frequently  mentioned.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  only'95  eases  is  the  administration  specified  in  the  hands 
°f  a voluntary  organization,  whereas  the  funds  are  furnished  by 
such  organizations  in  210  eases.  The  explanation  of  tins  discrepancy 
is  that  in  many  eases  the  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  school  or 
health  authorities  to  pay  for  services  under  control  of  these  official, 
agencies.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most  schonj-ltealfli  work  has  its  origin 
in  the  voluntary  organizations,  and  in  the  rural  areas  it  is  still  very 
generally  in  this  primitive  stage  of  evolution.  Indeed,  m the  smaller 
cities  this  is  true;  .jt»7  cities  reported  aid  from  such  auxiliary  agencies. 

The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  examinations  is  not  revealed 
by  the  questionnaire,  hut  sight  is  specified  in  S0f>  replies  heurino  in 
1.5S5,  teeth  in  MIO,  throat  in  710,  and  skeletal  deformities  i„  pq. 
Free  treatment  to  an  indeterminate,  extent  is  reported  in ,212  units 
and  school  clinics  in  ] 17. 

From  the  fact  that,  so  many  more  units  report  examinations  than 
pltystcmns  or  nurses,  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  rases  the  only  health 
examination  is  that  made  by  teachers.  (10.  g.,  the  report  from  Colo- 
rado, which  has  a law  requiring  teachers  to  examine  eyes  and  ears  of 
school  children,  shows  1 1 counties  nv  ith  physicians  and  nun.es,  whereas 
31  counties  report  physical  examinations.) 

In  general  it  is  evident  that  there  is  progressive  diminution  from 
the  large  cities  down  through  all  lesser  population  groups  to  the  rural 
nrens  in  ail  phases  of  schoobhenlth  work  and  equally  in  the  thorough- 
ness and  competency  of  such  work.  * n 

A probable  positive  correlatimi  between  the  character  of  the  State 
law  (or  absence  of  law)  and  thT extent  of  health  supervision  was 
shown  above  with  respect  to  cities  (supervision).  The  probnblo 
correlation  is  not  so  clear  with  respect  to  the  rural  areas  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  (States 
with  county  nurse  laws), and  Xcw.  York;  Xow  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (States  with  mandatory  medical  inspection  laws)  have  the  high- 
est scores.  The  States  with  no  laws  or  weak  laws  generally  show 
low  scores,  ■ 
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hygiene  of  the  school  plant. 
rt.  is  now  generally  recognized  by  educational  offieiftfs  that  the™ 

^^£E3SSE$ 

I"  ibb  (or  functional  nrj.-,pl nt io,0  vVfolv  P|  ! P ' 'U,"p'a-,l0n 
esthetic  fitness.-  1W  principle  do/crnL  ’SZ,? ZZinto 

and  construction  of  llte  school  plant  ns  a whole-  th.,,7  ,P  g 

»liy  ml  he  planning  and  hi ^ of » H ^ ft,™ 

^s:7)cri hi;  TMy  ■ -"*S 

« pi'::,;:  „r , r;  S:: ,ndiridua'  «i» 

,,,'c'ls  and  policies.  S , ‘ , ! . TT*™*  "i"1  T-ific 

inn,,  as  Jn  ,,  the  JJSrT.1?  .sclioolhouscplan- 

for  (|u„ht  that  the  principles  cmimomted  „n.-  vital  pp™U"d 

mid  construction.  Ilvnene  for  evimni^'  ,i  i * Panning 

"*P"<  to  febling,^.^^,  Z f;,Hli  & SZ' 
as  safety  is  1 lie  dominant,  principle  in  r,,m  .? 1 “"•*  * »'“r  *»PP'y. 
and  exits,  core, dors  an, I stair, v ,,-s  T I , '"f  "",r",ws 

* '—'"  V or  modifying  inn„1,nw"'  "M'*> 

1,10  n‘P°n  °fl  School  Hail, lings  and  Grounds  of  ,h  r 

szzt£i^sz  sir 

education.  Tins  report  „n  High  School  Buildings  and  Gnntn'th  h “n 
Imrtnony  w.th  the  enrlierstatoraent  of  objectives  It  ? „ • ? “ 

"*  P‘“"'  » important  i„n„ene wl „ „„  “Z1 

n preventive  or  protective  point  of  vie,,  l,v  pra  i ’ 

environment : from  a positive  or  constn.rtiv  AP  ? , ? a hy-,enic 
vidiiiR  facilities  for  active  physical  education.  I>°"'  ° l,}'  l>r°' 

It  might  be  assumed,  flint  school  liahtiiirr  and  sehnnl  rnnfi  ,■ 

«*  sla"dardi/.e,l  that  they  are  no  lnn^r  IM™  " qtrl  °"  “rC 
lively  little  „f  new  scientific  data  ttpon  eiiller  liahti t ^of  Tan' r 
but,  unanimity  of  opinion  is  still  l irkintr  tic  " " . onhl?,lnn- 

some  of  the  fundamental  scientific  determinatioJarc  voUoT "1^ 
The  present  status  of  enlightened  opinion  with  respect  to  the™ 

important  aspects  of  schoolhouse  construction  is  about  as  follows-  ° 

Eyf  hygiene  and  schoolhouxe  linhfina The™  iQ  1 

advance  either  in  knowledge  of  tl,f„„r  i ?“P"™“v,,Iyliwle 
among  school  children  or  in"the  principles  0#f  Sell"d'|t|'T,  0f  °-v,'s'ght*- 
puhhcation  of Berkowits's  Eyesight  of  Sehnnl  OhiWtrn 


uBul.  Bu.  of  Kduc.  1922,  No.  23. 


“lUd.1918,  No  26. 
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Bui.,  1019,  No.  65).  Tho  organization  of  the  Eyesight  Ooim'-rvaf  fon 
Council  of  America  and  the  enlarged  activities  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  have  increased  the  amount  of 
effective  propaganda  for  better  eye  hygiene  in  the  school  as  well  ns 
in  industry  and  in  the  home,  but  no  important  additions  of  fact  have 
been  made.  (3ce_p.  27  for  summary  of  activities  of  these  organiza- 
tions.) Perhaps  the  most  significant  advance  in  school  lighting  is  t he  / 
recognition  that  the  problem  is  not  solved  by  the  formulae  ‘‘light 
should, come  from  one  side  only,  the  left  sida/’^ntL^ffie  window 
space  should  he  one-fourth  of  the  floor  space. " It  is  boginning  to  be 
understood  that  the  lighting  of  a school  building,  like  most  problems 
of  constrijfion  and  equipment,  is  generally  an  individual  problem 
and  must  be  given  individual  study.  This  is  recognized  in  the  sect  ion 
bn  lighting  in  the  report  cited  above,  and  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Child  Health  Council  on  school  )iealthWork.n  It  is  more  fully  recog- 
nized and  exploited  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  school 
lighting  of  the  joinUrommittee  on  health  problems  in  education  pub-, 
lished  in  School  Life,  May  1,  1921  (Vol.  VI,  No.  9).  This  report  also 
takes  issue  with  the  unilateral  lighting  dogma.  The  “few  aiuPsimple. 
essentials  for  good  daylight  illumination"  are  given  as  follow#;: 

1.  Tho  selection  of  a site  and  planssueh  that  neigh boring  troop  nr  buildings  shall  in 
nn  caw.'  rise  more  than  15°  above  tho  horizontal  plane  of  the  bottom  of  tho  windows, 
barge  trees,  fu  close  to  tho  walls  that  they  ran  be  trimmed  up  to  clear  an  angle  of  tiO° 
with  the  horizon,  may  bo  permitted  in  warm  climates,  whore  it  is  important  to  keep 
down  heat. 

2.  Flaring  tho  prindoWs  high  enough  to  permit  light  from  thorn  to  fall  at  an  angle 

of  15°  to. -10 3 in  the  part  of  tho  mom  most  distant  from  them,  Bluntin’:  off ‘all  .dare  of 
light  below  15°,  and.  placing  such  windows  on  all  sjdcs  of  the  room  available,  agd 
especially  t«  the  smith,  where  the  most  light  is  obtainable,  “ 

3.  t ontrolling direct  stinlight  by  licht’shades  that  wild  intercept  and  diffuse  it.  and 

drawn  out  of  the  way  when  not.  needed  for  this  purpose.  Placing  all  daik  shades  at. 
the  bottom  of  tho  window,  and  drawing  them  up  only  as  needed  In  rfis«  the  level 
below  which  glare  is  excluded  from  Ihe  eyoB.  Using  polished1  shutters  that  swing  on 
a horizontal  axis  to  reflect,  light  on  the  celling  when  obstructions  to  clear  sky  render 
this  help  necessary. ' .«■ 

Ventilation. — The  bienainl  survey  of  ed»oational  hygiene  for  11716 
included  a summary  of  (he  investigations  of  the  New  ,York  ventila- 
tion commission  and  a tentative  conclusion  as  follow^! 

C.ood  air  is  cool  air,' not  over  68°  F. ; it  is  moist  ntr  with  at  Joust,  50  ppr  crnl 
tive  humidity;  it  is  air  in  motion,  free  from,  dust,  bnctcria,  and  odors.  The  chief 
prpblems  in  ventilation  are  maintaining  at  the  normal  .level  the  body  temperature, 
the  elimination  of  dust  as  the  vehicle  of  bacteriptaud  the  keeping  of  indoor  humid- 
ity eoiAcwhcre  near  the  outdoor  humidity. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  important  advances  in  knowl-  . 
6dge  of  “good  air."  Winslow’s  statement  quoted  in -Park's  Public 

■•Bu.  olEduc.,  School  llealtb  9tudles,  No.  l,  IBS, 
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ll.'.Mil.  an, I Hygiene  (Ai'O),  practically  the  same  as  that  quoted 
lino vo,  is  as  follows:  , ' 

. J !-•  air  shoultjjbu  cool  but  not  too  cold;  the  air  should  be  iu  gentle  but  not  exces 

the^r  r’lTl  r temi>'  ralUre  8ll°"Id  fluctuate  slightly  from  moment  to  moment 
the  air  should  be  free  Irorn  offensive  body  odors;  the  air  should  be  free  from  po.son 

Z “"‘!2  Td  1&,rgC‘  aB,0U,,,8  °f  du#t-  Th«  M Problems  of  v^utila 

taiuU  ”'e  ""  “ ““  8~d  - m,  ha  ■ Vrved" 

An  admiral, la  review  of  “ What  Fifty  Years  Have  Done  for  Venti- 

I “hi,  “u!,!T' ’ ' T 1’‘lm,'r  "A  llalf  <'c,Uul.T  of  .Public 
’ . "‘oiiinnal  volume  published  by  the  Alitericalt  Pubhc 

I!;^Ur“'OU  192‘-  AS  flPpl‘cd  to  schools,  the' conclusions 

w, ,»,,»• ■ venti la„.  ty  dilution.  I,*.alj  that  .till 

Zhin  It"'  ”l 'i  U‘“1  “ud'1<>ri,,m>  hy  substituting  surface  skiuiluin-  in 

k'"Yo  r”°"  •“* dow” ,ha  ^“£2 

Ear* 

- - — «- — 

I he  ucLii|>iuits  of  t he  loom,  it  is  true  will  nut  bo  i * , 

tlicy  still  -it  i,,  a,,  aimoaiJiem  higher  in  00  than  under  th  ■ n'  “ J M l“,'eS 
..  the,  will  out  .Hi,  direct  dr.tu,  of  but 

“L!r  ST,,,  rtf*  ^r-*"  “*“V  »“• 

\,  ' physical  education.  J?**-' 

f 1’ur"1"  U‘t  P“st  -h“lf  century  there  have  been  many  "movements " 
each  express^  one  or  more  of  the  elements  composing  a 
. he  istve  niodcie  program  of  physical  education  (ivhich  includesP  of 

ZTr’  1 '.‘r^  Some  are  iudigenpus ; some  itre  trausplanied 
rrom  foragft  fields.  Swedish  gymnastits,  German  tumvermn  and 

* Sin’7  o0,'!  *7  r'iy  iJentified-  Cull«'e  athletics  originated  in 
England  School  hyg.ette"  was  bom  in Germany.  The  kinder- 

gatlen  is  also  of  German  parentage.  Its  relation  to  physical  educa-  y 
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\ tIOU  may  nof  obvious,  but  Fcoehol’s  principle  of  education  tfchngV 
.sclf-iiel ivity  is  more  preaching  tluvn  is  genera  11  v recognized, 
r Bay  Scouts  may  fro  regarded' as  English  in  origin,  but.  ’ there  is^o 
doubt^  about  the  pure  Amerieaflkm  of  tlio  Young  Men>  ( 'hristian 
Association  and  Young  Women’s  (wistiatl  Association  activities,  and 
the  playgrounds  movement.  Numerous  national  athletic  organiza- 
tions for  the  pi  omot  ion  and  control  of  athlet  ios  have  grown  \jp.  Most 
of  thcscjjlhlotic  organizations  have  been  concerned  "with  athletics  as 
recrea^pTjrir  the  oldar  adolescents  and  adults,  not  as  physical  educa- 
tion for  growing  hoys, aad  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  playground  • 
movement,  the  Buy  Scouts,  the  tiirl  Scouts,  and  others,  ns' well  as  the 
Institutional  organization  of  physical  training  activities  in  the  schools,. 
.We  been  concrmed  primarily,  m their  physical  activities,  with  the 
physical  education  of  hoys  and  girls  during  the  period  of  growth. 

Out  of  these  and  other  movements- concerned  with  the  physical 
activity  life  of  boys  and  girls  is  emerging  slowly  an  understanding  of 
the  t.uo  nature  and  importance  of  physical  education  as. part  of  the 
organized  program  of  public  education. 

1 hynical  cduc'i^mn  legislation. — The  first  State,  physical  ('duration 
law  was  enacted  in  Ohio,  H)(H,  largely  through  the  initiative  of  the 
women's  Christian  Temperance  lTnion,  Twenty-eight  m-m- 

have  physical  education  laws.  These  are  ofvarying  degr 
tiyenoss  a few  Tmyid  and  strong;  some  so  w(>uk  as  to  lit  tie 
. e^ect-  Twelve  States  imvo  State  supervisors  of  physical  education, 
under  the  Slate  departments  of  education.  In  must- of  the  laws'  - 
health  instruction  and  training  are  specified  as  part  of  the  program 
of  physical  education.  (In  Utah  the  designation  is  health  educa- 
tion.)14 Seventeen  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted  since  1 W 1 7 . ^ 

Expenditures  /gr  physical  education. — ' There  are  no  statistics  that 
are  even  approximately  accurate  of  the  expenditures  for  physical  edu- 
cation throughout  the  Nation.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1021  by* 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  secure  data  from  the  State  departments 
of  education  relative  to  the  expenditures  in  the  several  Stales  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  physical  education  including  school 
health  supervisors  and  nurses/’  for  the  year  1020;  also  estimates  for 
the  “year  1922  and  for  • ultimate-  expenditures  'to 'insure  adequate 
and  effective  program  of  physical  education.'’  Replies  were  received 
from J 2- Stales.  Of  these,  10  st  ated  that  the  State  office  had  no  sta- 
tistics of  actual  expenditures  and  no  data  upon  wjiich  to  base  esti-.  A 
mates  of  future  expenditures.  Thirty-two  States,  with  ah  tmgregato  * 
population  of  60,611,172,  gave  information  of  more  or  less  vaTue.’-Of 
these  32  States,  10,  representing  an  aggregate  population  of  23,9 14,084, 

" F01r"‘I"mafy  o!  9Uitfl2aw‘s  sw>  State  Legislation  for  Physical  Education,"  Bui  ttoT*  > 

MUC-,  1922,  No.  1.  » *"  . 

“For  promotion  of  legislation  by  Urn  National  Physical  Eduoation  Service,  sdfe.  if1 
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i ('li"  nc!  replies  showing- tlmt  t lie  oxprinlilurrs  reported  for  !!>  >() 

"'7  l';'7;1  "I""'  pl»n»»l !.•«•<?  partly  These  10  State* 

I'  preset,  a Ilttl,;  mere  tlmn  ..tle-liftll  of  nor  total  papula, im,  thev 
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f these  figures  could  be  taken  as  represent  afive  of  actual  exnendi- 
turn  throughout  the  eouulry  in  1920,  then  (he  expen, Ifttm’s  if', |,e 
count  1 y ns  a whole  would  be  about.  821). 000,000.  These.  10  Stifles 
however  are  not  fairly  represent,,, ivy,  as  Ihev  are  the  leaders  in' 
otyilllmtlton  and  expend, lures.  Total  expend, in, vs  for  the  eounlrv 
probably- do-noi  exceed  $12, 000,01)0  ut  the  outside 

The  fstimn  Its  for  needed  future  expel, ditunsntre  pmhnhly  as  aeeu- 
• ra  eas  any  such  prophecy  is  likely  to  he.  On  l|,b  basts  of  these 
isnnaU.sfor  the  10  Mates,  the  expenditure^  for  the,  entfre  country 

*to^**F  f°l  T 1SJ0'0UlW00'  'n'<J  » little  more  than. 
TWO, 000  ultimately.  Such  uu  estimate  for  1922  was  fallacious 

I hm\no"nt  of  mo|,cy.c,i,,ld  not  have  been  spcutTSSonomiiuilly  umj 
' vemed  k'  ^ ° C°n,putCnt  done  would  have  pre- 

01  aUi‘T  cco'wmic‘l1  a"d  affective  "expenditure  of 

fCZlw  T C~UVtt'  tll"'b“i‘  0f  p,'es,,'"t  P-H-tio...  On 
that  as, s the  country  ,s  not  spending  more  than  o„e-lifth  of  what 

should  be  spent  for  this  essential  educational  service 
nysuial  education  in  the  cities,  as-  ill  United  in  Detroit.-MUnv  of  ‘ 
our  cities  have  developed  impressive  programs  of  physical  education 
during  the  past  decade.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  Detroit 
but  % the  fact  that  the  Detroit  school  system  is, one  of  , the  out- 
dmg  laboratories  of  educational  experimentation.  The  depart- 
ment of  physical  education  in  Detroit  in  1920  changed  iES  uania  to 
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1,2  WKXNUL  SURVEY  OK  EDUCATION. 

t ho  department  of  health  education.  It  is  administered  as  a di\  isinr; 
of  the  department  of  instruction,  teacher  training,  and  edueaumial 
research.  ff 

Tin1  program  is  characterized  by  boldness  of  conception,  definite 
educational  purpose,  unusually  adequate  facilities,  and  the  experi- 
mental attitude  on  the  part  both  of  those  immediately  in  charge  a ml 
also  of  the  administrative  directors.  The  aim  of  the  coordinated 
department  activities  is  to  “give  the  child  increased  physical  ability, 
to  insure  normal  growth,  to  avoid  accidents,  to  decrease  illness,  to 
overcome  defects,  and  to  make  possible  an  abundance  of  energy  and 
vitality.”  - Achievement  of- these  aims  is  sought:  by  “acquainting  * 
each  child,  through  experiences,  reading,  and  obsorvutnrtf,  with  the 
basic,  elements-of  bi-nil h ami  instilling  in  him  an  inner  urge  to  do 
those  things  necessary  to  a healthful  life.”  » « 

‘All  of  the  department  activities  aim  to  educate  the  child  not  only 
to  care  for  his  personal  health  but  also  to  give  him  the  abilil ie$M>oth 
physical  ami  social,  needed  for  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  epmmu- 
nity  and  national  health  problems..  The.  Vet ivities  employed  are 
grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Plays,  games,  dancing,  gymnast n-s,  and  sw  im- 
ming: (2)  competitive  athletics;  (il)  health  instruction;  (-1)  Bov 
Scouting.  . 

Provision  is  made  in  the  selu^l  schedule  in  all  grades  from  lowest 
to  highest  for  from  til)  to  HU  minutes  a day-  depending  on  age  of 
pupils  and  type  of  school --of  tn-live  exereis^  under  trained  teachers, 
'flic  character  of  the  exercise  likewise  depends  upon  the  age,  physical 
ability,  and  normal  interests  of  the  children.  Sex  differentia  lions  ui 
uiterest  audibility  are  observed.  Special  provision  is  made  for  chil- 
dren with  defects  more  marked  than  with  the  average  child.  The-e 
children  are  discovered  through  the  niedjcal,  examinations  conducted 
by  the  city  health  department,  through  observations  made  lie- 
regular  teachers,  and  the  more  detailed'  observations  of  the  trained 
touchers  of  individual  gymnastics.  Six  tvpes’of  defectives  are  given 
speemUftSsistft'nee  through  instruction  «n.nd  advice:  Those  with  poor 
posture — to  lay  a better  foundation  for  future  health;  with  infantile 
paralysis  sequela’ — to  prevent  increase  of  deformity;  with  postural 
scoliosis — to  direct  attention  to  proper  orthopedic  treatment;  with 
cardiac  weakness — to  strength^  the  heart  bv  carefully  supervised 
work  and  play  during  early  stages  of'disorder  and  to  aid  ip  resisting 
further  progress  of  disease;  with  weak  and  fallen  arches — to  prepare 
for  futum  efficiency.  4 * 

.Competitive  athletics,  for  both  boys,  and  girls,  extends  from  the 
sixth  grade  through  college.  The  dominant  win  is  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  natural  surplus  energy  of  children  and  to  direct  that  ’ 
energy  into  constructive  channels.  * .'i 
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A tentative  course  of  study  in  health  has  boon  prepared  and  is 
ln’M1"  tni,,l  (’ut  i"  » limited  number  of  schools.  The  coufso.  is  organ- 
i/cd  around  six  leading  ideas:  Normal  gru.vih,  physical  ability,  illness, 
safety,  defects,  energy,  and  vitality.  Each  of  these  lending  ,deas  or 
moth es  is  presented  in  its  relation  to  and  dependence  upon  nine 
contributing  factors:  Food,  rest,  air,  exercise,  cleanliness,  clothing, 
posture,  leisure  time,  stale  of  mind. 

I lie  Detroit  public  school  system  is  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  employ  field  scout  executive,  lie  is  n member  of  the  health 
education  department  and  administratively  responsible  to  that 
department,  hut  is  under  direct  supervision^'  the  Detroit  scout  execii- 
ti\e.  After  15  months  of  operation,  Js  school  troops  having  about 
bill/ .scouts  and  150  active  volunteer  male  adult  leaders  are  super- 
vised by  the  field  scout  executive.  All  general  contacts  between  the 
Detroit  schools  and  the  -l*t)0u  Detroit  Scouts  arc  handled  through 
this  odiee. 

Ulosclv  related  to  the  department  of  health  education  is  the  wprk 
in  safety  education,  "Inch  seeks  to  educate  children  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  accident  prevention.1' 

7 h < duration  and  /</< t/meal 'fitness. — The  immediate  rvsulls  of 
most, educational  procedures  can  be  tested  and  measured  with  some 
degree  of  precision  This  is  true  of  physical  education  both  in  its 
physical  activity  aspect  and  in  its  health  training  a-.pc.-l.  The  per- 
manent effects  uf  education  are  not  easily  measurable  in  the  body 
politic  of  adult  society.  YVe  should  like  to  know-  whether  our  faith 
that  physical  education  dors  produce  results  m increased  physical 
fitness  is  justified.  Doubtless  it  depends  upon  what  and  how  much 
is  administered. 

Comparisons  are  traditionally  odious.  At  least  they  ace  ha/.ardotis. 
Tins  is  especially  true  of  statistical  comparisons  relating  (.twplivsicul 
efficiency.  The  following  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  in  view  of  the 
fact,  liowe\ oi , that  systematic  physical  education  has  been  universal 
in  the  Swedish  schools  for^  many  years,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
venture  one  or  two  comparisons  with  conditions  in  our  own  country, 
even  though  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  should  show  these 
comparisons  to  he  inaccurate  or  even  groundless. 

(0  Physical  examination  of  35,000  young  men  of  military  age  (21 
years)  in  IMS  in  Sweden  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  only  11  per  cent. 
Our  initial  draft  examinations  resulted  in  the  complete  refection  of 
aboitt  16  per  cent  of  those  drafted.  The  partial  rejection 'amounted 
to-  more  than  'twibo  as  many.  It  would  be  well  worth  knowing 
whether  this  apparent  difference  is  a real  difference  in  physical  fitness 
or  merely  a difference  in  standards  and  taetlicfds  of  procedure?  If 

, *81.  loyis  is  soother  clljrscUooJ  synteui  that  is  sUou<1B  saloly  education. 
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the  differences  are  real,  are  they  due  to  physical  education  or  to  other 
causes < 

(2)  In  1918-  the  physical  examination  of  all  high-school,  pupils  of 
Sweden  (ages  9 to  IS)  gave  the  following  results  in  regard  to  body 
development:  Very  good,  70.7  per  cent:  good,  19.9  cent;  poor, 
3.4  percent.17  There  are  no  statistics  in  the  United  States  that  are 
satisfactorily  comparable  with  t hese Swedislrstatis-ties.  but  the  results 
of  the  examinations  of  Harvard  freshmen  wit h respect  to  “bodily 
mechanics”  oiler  material  for  a possible  comparison.  Probably 
bodily  development  and  bodily  mechanics  do  not  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing,  hut  they  arc  closely  allied.  The  Harvard  reports"1  show 
that  “only  _’()  percent  of  t he  freshmen  at  entrance  use  their  bodies  well, 
while  35  per  cent  use  their  bodies  very  badly.”  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Harvard  freshmen1  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
Swedish  high-school  pupils  with  respect  to  ability  to  use  their  bodies. 
Physical  trainingis  universal  and  compulsory  in  theSwedish  secondary 
schools  (gymnasia  9 to  18  years  of  age);  it  is  by 4m  means  universal 
and  compulsory  in  the  secondary  schools  fromwhieh  Harvard  freshmen 
are  drawn.  If  “bodily  development"  and  “bodily  mechanics”  do 
mean  entirely  different  things,  there  is  at  least  a probability  that, 
there  is  a causal  relation  between  t he  physical  training  and  the  supe- 
rior bodily  development  of -the  Swedish  youth.  This  probability  is 
strengthened  bv  the  fact  that  with  respect  to  organic  soundness  (i.e., 
freedom  from  disease  or  disability  likely  to  be  permanent)  the.  Hur- 
vard^Cjghmeirare  superior. 

'lruF figures  aro,  respectively:  Harvard  students  95  per  cent’ satis- 
factory and  5 pair  cent  unsatisfactory; Swedish-high-school  bovs  89.2 
per  cenf  satisfactory  and  10. s per  cent  unsatisfactory.  '^lt  is  unlikely 
that  the  Harvard  standards  are  inferior  to  those  governing  theSwedish 
|ixahninations.  On  the  other  Iwmd,  it  is  highly  probable  tlmtHarvurd 
freshmen,  as  a class,  have  had  g^od  medical  care  from  birth.  Appar- 
ently the  Harvard  students  are  better  organically,  even  though  they 
are  inferior  mechanically.  Which  are  the  filter,  i.e.,  which  will  live 
longer  and  bear  up  more  buoyant Ty,  "under  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune  1”  a 

T^ie  two  obvious  and  certain  conclusions  are  that  “bodily  sound- 
ness” and  “bodily  development”  are  equally  necessary  objectives 
of  physical  education,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  one  is  not  a 
guaranty  of  tho  possession  of  the  other.  m 

'•See  heart  nit  before  tho  Committee  on  Edition,  House  of  Kepresentatlves,  66  th  Cong.,  soar,  la 
H . R.  126.12,  Part  2,  Feb.  ft.  1021,  p.  103  (T. 

**  Similar  figures  axe  reported  by  the  Hw\  art!  department  of  hygiene  for  ■ number  of  yeere. 
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VOLUNTARY  ORC AMZATIONS. 

•Different.  types  of  voluntary  organizations  influence  educational 
hygiene  in  different  and  various  ways.  A rigorously  accurate  classi- 
fication of  such  organizations  is  not  possible,  as  soino  of  them  function 
in  more  than  one  way.  The  following  classification^,  however,  shows 
approximately  the  character  of  the  organizations  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  related  to  and  influence  educational  hygiene: 

(1)  Organizations  the  membership  of  which  consists  in  wlmlenrin 
part  of  ehildrkn  and  adolescents  and  which  includes  in  the  general 
program  of  activities  a more  or  less  specific  program  of  health  activ- 
ities, such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  (.’amp-fire  Girls,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Women  s Christian  Association,  and 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

(-)  Organizations  to  promote  programs  of  health  instruction  and 
training  in  the  schools  and  other  organizations  that  control  children, 
such  as  the  Child  Health  Organization  rrf  America.'"  the  Modern 
Health  Crusade  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association. 

(3)  Professional  organizations  which  directly  or  indirectly  influence 
the  standards  and  practices  in  the  field  of  edurut ional  hygiene,  such 
as  (he  American  Public  Health  Association.  National  Organization 
of  Public  Health  Nursing,  American  Physical  Health  Association. 
American  Medical  Association.  *° 

(4)  Organizations  fertile  promotion  and  study  of  special  fields  in 
hygiene,  such  as  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  31  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  National  Committee  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

(5)  Operating  organizations  which  carry  otft investigations,  demon- 
strations, etc..  either  with  their  own  funds  or  us  supplied  bv  other 
organizations,  such  as  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund, 
National  Child  Health  Council. 

(6)  Foundations  which  generally  ifro  nonoperative  but  supply  funds 
for-research,  demonstration,  and  promotion  through  other  existing 
organizations,  such  as  the  Rockefeller,  Commonwealth,  Milhank. 

(7)  Organizations  devoted  in  whole  or  in  part  to  promotion  of  child 
welfare  through  creation  of  public  opinion,  promotion  of  Jegisktion. 
aild  other  means,  -e.  g.(  National  Child  Ub^r  Committee,  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Tocher  Associations.  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  National  Physical  Education  vService. 

TJu*.  list  of  illustrations  cited  is  not  exhaustive,  oven  of  the  organ- 
izations national  in  scope.  .Sectional  and  local  organizations  are  not 

"Now  combing  with  Ora  AmorUaghlld  U-yRjene  Association  under  the  nine  of  American  Child 
Jlaalth  AiSaoriaiion  ' » 

“ K>p«d$lly  through  the  joint  ra.mmUtao  ot  American  Madieal  A&sod»tioo  and  National  Education 
Association  on  Health  1'roblcrfis  in  Ktlucatloo. 

* Sat  sootlon  on  aducation  and  social  bygleue,  p.  13.  ' 
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mentioned.  The  number  of  this.*  is  large,  and  ninny  nre  very  in  flu- 
ent i »il.  Furthermore,  the  classilimtiun  might.  bii  extended  to  include 
a.  variety  of  other  kinds  of  orgaiu/.utioiis,  sonic  of  which  exert  much 
influence,  e.  g.,  insurance  companies,  < oiniuercial  organizations,  labor 
unions. 

Summaries  of  the  recent  activities  of  21  voluntary  organizations  in 
the  general  hold  of  educational  hygiene  and  their  contributions 
thereto  follow.  This  list  does  not  necessarily  include  all  the  organi- 
zations that  have  made  important  contributions.  Selection  has  been 
determined  m large  measure  by  definiteness  and  concreteness  of  the 
activities  and  contributions.  It  is  probable  thut  u good  many 
other  organizations  have  contributed  very  ell'ecti vely  though  less 
obviously. 

Bui/  Smuts. — The  enrollment  of  Boy  Scouts  id  1922  was  421,805. 
The  educational  •program  includes  instrueticft^ainJ  practice  in  both 
preventive  and  curative  measures,  personal  and  public  health  and  * 
tirst  aid.'  Beyond  the  indirect  inlluence  of  the  scout's  oath  to  keep 
himself  “ physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  ail’d  morally  straight," 
and  the  eleventh  law  to  keep  “clean  in  body  and  thought,  stand  for 
clean  speech,  clean  sport,  clean  habits,  and  travel  with  a clean  crowd, 
scouting  bears  a direct  inlluetiee  on  educational  hygiene  through  its 
requirements  lor  promotion  to  second  class  and  first  class  scouts  and  \ 
the  award  of  merit  badges. 

Ol  the  18  merit  badges  offered,  1G  are  for  physical  and  healili 
achievements,  such  as  athletics,  camping,  cycling,  tirst  uni.  horse- 
manship. pathtinding.  personal  health,  physical  development,  public 
health,  stalking,  and-  swimming.  These  require  a daily  practice  of 
hygienic  habits,  care  of  teeth,  proper  diet., use  of  hath,  knowledge 
ot  the  elfecl  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  growing  hoy,  value  of 
medical  examination,  and  healthful  games. 

The  merit  badge  for  public  health  requires  knowledge  of  ( 1 )f  the 
chief  causes  and  modes  of  transmission  of  such  diseases  as  tubercu- 
losis, typhoid,  and  malaria;  (2)  the  disease-spreading  house  llv;  (3) 
proper  disposal  of  garbage;  (4)  how  cities  should  protect  milk,  water, 
and  meat  supply;  (5)  the  sanitary  care  of  a camp,  and  thy  candidate 
must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  given  active  cooperation 
to  health  authorities  to  prevent  diseases.  Boy  Scouts  are  active 
leaders  in  the  annual  spring  clean-up  put  on  by  public  schools  of 
Chicago  and  other  cities. 

First  aid,  both  elementary  a»d  advaheed.  is  required  of  scouts 
passing  both  sdfcid-cluss  and  first-clads  tests.  Elementary  first  aid 
iucludcs  treatment  of  injuries,  fainting,  shock,  fractures,  bruises, 
sprains,  burns,  scalds,  carrying  injured,  and  the  use  of  bondages. 
Advuuced  first  aid  covers  methods  of  panic  prevd*tion;  what  to  do  in 
• case  of  fire,  i*ce,  electric,  and  g us. accidents;  what  to  do  for  mad  dog 
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and  snake  bites;  trentrpent  of  dislocations.  poisoning.  fainting-  apo- 
plexy, sunstroke,  heat  exhaustion,  and  freezing;  treatment  of  sunburn . 
ivy  poisoning,  bites',  stings.  nos'*ble -dt earache,  toothache,  grit  jn  eye, 
.cramp,  chills;  and  demonstration  of  artificial  respiration. 

We  must  also  consider  the.  health  value  of  life  out  of  floors  fnr- 
421. *0.1  I^py  Scouts.  In  the  State  of  NV.v  Jersey  lommuies  a week 
credit  under  the  physical  training  law. is  given  for  outside  activities, 
among  which  is  mentioned  scouting.  Ne.v  York  Slate  in  its  physical 
training  law  also  recognizes  scouting  among  its  important-  outside 
activities.”  ’ - - 

The  American  Red  Crow. — The  American  Red  (Voss  is  not  con- 
eerned  directly  with  educational  hygiene  05, school  health  work. 
Indirectly  however,  it  makes  continuous  and  important  contributions. 

The  Mansfield,  Ohio,  child  health  demonstration  of  the  National 
Child  Health  Council  is  financed  bv  the  Red  Cross.  (See  Child 
Health. Council.) 

The  regular  activities  of  tlnS  Red  Cross  that  bear  on  school  health 
work  are  ns  follows: 

(1)  Much  of  the  work  of  the  1.140-1  public  health  nurses  maintained 
by  lh"  American  R 'd  Cross  throughout  the.  United  States  deals  with 
health  education.  In  many  communities -the  only  health  work  carried 
on  in  the  srhoote  is  done  by  the  K *d  Cross  nurses. 

(2)  Women  and  girls  (numbering 03.44 3)  have  been  trained  in  Red 
Cross  classes  in  homt  hygiene  and  care  of  the.  sick.  A majority  of 
these  class  s have  been  carried  on  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 

(3)  Certificates  in  first  aid  (oTOo).  have  been  awarded  to  persons 
who  have  been  trained  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Many  of  these* 
are  high  and  normal  school  students. 

(4)  Classes  in  nutrition  (1.Q3G)  have  been  held,  with  an  riuollmejit 
of  102,1 1(5..  the  majority  in^connect ion  with  schools. 

(5)  Health  lectures  health  exhibits,  classes,  and  eludes  have  been 
conducted  in  the  377  health  centers  in  which  the  American  Urol  Cmss 
has  been  interested.  .School  children  have  benefited  in  nil  eases.  ; 

, In  uddition  to.  the  activities  mentioned'  above,  the  Ju  h»r  Red 
Cross  is  interested  in  good  health  in  the  schools  and  cooperates  with- 
official  and  voluufary  agencies  to  bring  this  about.31 
’ Thr.  Child  Health  Organization  of  'America'  began  life  in  19  IS  as  the 
“Child  Health  Organization"  under  tho7fuspie.es  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  - The  hud  grew  so  rapidly  that  it.  sunn  broke 
ofT  from  the  parent  stem.  It  was  incorporated  under  fls  present  mime 
in  J at Aiary,  11)21.  In  the,  pust  two  years  it  has  made  large  gains  in 
“height"  aud  “weigh^,’’  due  in  large  measure  to  the„  constantly 

■Fee  p 13  for  Integration  of  Hoy  Scouts  In  the  hreltb  education  program  of  Detroit  public  schools. 

*»The  flRiirn|lii  this  and  sircce-Ung  paragraphs  »r«  nor  tWi-23.  ^ 

For  the  wo tk  of  th*  Junior  R«1  CrostV<V*wabl>stilng  s children's  hospIteMa  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  ofSpoksuw,  Weeb.,  see  Pros.  0 1 Am.  8d\.  Hygiene  Awe.,  I«i. . , 
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increasing  interest  in  health  education  throughout  the  country.11 
The  activities  and  interests  are  varied,  as  shown  by  the  followifm 
saints-  . 


(1)  Jt  has  demonstrated  the  vnlue  of  dramatic  methods  in  teaching 
health  through  the  success  of  its  dramatic  characters.  During  1921. 
“(  ho-Cho.  t he*  ‘ Jolly  Jester."  and  “Happy"  gave  905  perform- 
ances to  over  half  a million  children.  ' The  Health  Fairy-’’  has 
given  demonstration  performances  and  held  conferences  with'  teachers 
throughout  several  States.  Jler  experiences  in  California  are  typical. 
Thoroshe  visited  50  cities  under  dire^ion  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
gave  60  demonstrations.  01  conferences,  and  met  over  72.000  persons. 

Two  new  dramatic  characters  have  been  created.  One  known  as 
“Joy"  demonstrates  to  teachers  how  health  plays  may  be  put  on 
as  classroom  games,  with  only  three  rehersuls;  and  “Happy"  has 
developed  the  role  of  “Professor"  Happy,  in  which  character  he 
delivers ti .lecture  to  high-school  students. 

As  a result  of  increased  interest  in  health  education  in  California,  a 
.staff  representative  of  the  Child  Health  Organizat ion  is. now  employed 
in  California,  and  finances  come  jointly  from  the  State  ami  the  San 
Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association, • 

(-)  The  new  publications  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  for 
1921-22  include  “My  Health  Hook'  for  high-school  'girls;  “Happy's 
. (Health)  Calendar";  “The  Nutrition  Class”;  four  lienlt h plx  vs  dram- 
atizing stories  from  “Clm-Cho"  and  the  “Health  Fairy”;  “ Miss  Jem  s 
kins’s  Sketch  Hook,"  a painting  book  for  children;  “Many  Hoads  to 
Health,”  a facsimile  reproduction  of  a class  health  hook;  “The -Value 
of  Weighing  School  Children,”  and  others.  During  1922  an  arratige- 
* merit  was  made  with  one  of  the  Targe  publishing  companies  by  which 
some  of  its  hooks  for  children  aro  now  distributed  by  that  company, 
and  two  new  books  have  been  published:  “ Every  Child’s  Book  " and 
“hood  and  Health  and  Growth."  Within  the  same  period  it  has 
prepared,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  publication 
by  the  bureau,  three  pamphlets:  “Your  opportunity  in  the  schools,” 
“Suggestions  for- a program  for  health  training  for  elementary 
schools,”  and 

(3)  At  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation a group  of  experts  met  in  conference  in  1921  to  consider  a 
revision- of  the  standards  of  weight  and  height  of  children.  From 
the  conference  a national  committee  w^s  formed -of  representatives 

, from  various  organizations.  The  committee  will  soon  issue  a report 
on  its  findings.  ' 

(4)  The  Chilli  Health  Organization  conducts  an  increasingly  large 
correspondence  with  educators  and  health  workers  in  all  parts  of  the 

•In  November,  IW2,  the  Child  Health  Organlxation  and  the  American  Child  Hygiene 
**f«  merged  1*lo  a tingle  ••  Americas  Child  Health  AiwclaUaa. " 
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world.  From  .Tnnimry,  1921,  through  August  .; 10  22.  3S.7,S,P>  let  fore 
were  received.  42,992  letters  were  sent,  and  3,023  conferences  were 
held  with  visitors  at  t ho  office. 

(’))  An  international  exchange  of  health  posters  made  by  school 
children  lias  lieeu  estahlished. 

,1  tohoitk  ITcnlth  i.tl unit  ion  t onj fveii-cr . - I his  conference,  hold  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  tin-  Bureau  of  Balneation  and  the  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America  at  Lake  Mohonk.  June  20  July  1.  1922, 
brought  toget lier  about  100  per-tuts  who  hud  each  something  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  “Health 
.Education  arid  the  tPrefiaration  of  Teachers."2*  The  membership 
of  the  conference  included  pediatricians,  nutrition  specialists,  school 
health  supervisors,  hygienists,  P1  ivsieal  education  specialists,  public, 
healthy  and  school  nurses,  superintendents  of  schools,  college  and 
normal-school  teachers,  public-school  teachers,  representatives  of  vol- 
untary health  organizations,  and  others.  The  work  of  the  conference 
was  carried  on  through  general  sessions  for  discussion  and  special 
committee  activities,  both  of  which  were  concerned  with  the  following 
topics: 

Subject  matter  in  health  education:  place  of  health  education  ih 
the  curriculum:  incentives  and  motives  in  health  education;  the 
promotion  of  health  habits  .successes  and  failures:  and  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  health  education. 

The  results  of  the  conference  discussing  and  deliberations  were 
‘precipitated  in  a.hrief  statement  of  rc< bihmcndatiofij^frs  follow's: 


1.  RF.COWMf  VPATIONH  REGAtlPINO  CONTENT  AN P METHOD. 


• (1).  Kinlnonrlm  through  fourth  * fjrntlr:  That  here*  primary  emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  habit  formation,  in  a healthful  «rlino|  environment.  Health  principles 
phmild  he  emphasized  in  relation  to  netual  situations  and  in  the  project  work  in 
these  grndcs.  * 

(2)  In  the  fifth  and  eixth  r/rm/ts  the  I >a*»i«  should  ho  morn  broadly  biological  and 
phofild  convoy  a conception  of  the  functions  of  the  body  aa  a whole,  although  the 
content  of  the  source  should  still  he  correlated  with  health  habits  and  practices. 

(3)  In  thr  junior  and  eminr  In'rjh  schools,  while  eontinmnir  the  effort  to  fix  the  habits 
and  broadeg  the  knowledge  indicated  for  previous  grades,  problems  arising  from 
group  activities  offered  in  the  school,  home,  and  community  should  be  stressed.  In 
those  grades  the  dominant  idea  should  bo  Bnrvftc, 

v 

2.  'RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  TRAINtNO. 

(1)  Health  education  in  a t raining  school  should  include  throe  factors:  (a)  A student 
health  service;  (h)  healthfdl  surround ittes;  (c)  Content  course  or  courses. 

(2)  Student  health  nertire.*Thc  Student, Health  Service  should  include:  (a)  A. 
complete  health  cxaminaUoh  and  such  subsequent  examinations  as  may  he  neces- 
sary. (6)  Health  advico  and  supervision  of  students  throughout  the  course,  (c) 
The  correction  of  remediable  health  defects.  (</)  Tho  maintenance  of  a healthful 
regimen  of  living.  "Healthful  living"  shall  bo  understood  to  include  proper  hours 

■) — * ? 

■CompUSs  report  published  bv  tho  Child  Health  Org&nlUUju,  1023. 
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piinIrnt'H  uliiitulc  ural  comiuci  in  rccaiil  in  tin'  above  |miiuIs  whall  bn  a basin  lor 
rcrnmmc  mluii'in  fora  po-fissionul  pnsilinn. 

(?,)  !f,  iiltlf  il  s , 'I'iv  nilmitiisiratinn  of  tcaeher-t  tainintr  F<li<inlj>  should 

make  pi < »\  i 'ion  for  snporx  ision  and  control  of  Iho  living'  and  woikine  ronditioiis  of 
rtuiloTiK'.  whether  the  stmlcnts  live  in  dormitories  nr  rdsowhorc, 

(t)  i 'ortli'i’i , The  lol  Imvyi^  subject  matter  'topics  arc  Pii"_cMed,  in  order  that 
trachn  s may  Im  . e an  appreciation  of  community  health  work  ami  may  dolheir  part 
in  health  instruction  to  t hr*  lies'  ad\ atita.ro.  It  is  important  that  there  he  adap- 
tation af  t lies"  principle.^  to  the  problems  of  iiihnn  and  rural  Hclmnls,  audit  is  further 
suirirrsU'd  that  iho  Inst  practioaldo  distrilmtion  of  time  and  udativo  omphasis  lie 
trivon  tin  s • topic?  nenirdino  to  local  conditions.  J 

Th"  fiindaaieiit.il  siihject  manor  should  bo  derived  from  the  followin'.'  liolrls, 
(a)  I’ersonal  lovriinc;  "V/  milritimi;  (>*7  Community  hyji"ne;  (,/)  social  liVL'ienv, 
*P  ) menial  Ipci'-n",  (f ) health  and  care  of  infants  and  ;.onu_'  children,  i;/i  health 
of  chddhnod*:md  adolescence;  {In  'iist  aid  and  safety;  th  hv.'ieno  of  the  Wot  k'-r; 

( ; ) lioipe  nuisui'.' ai\d  caro  of  th"sjck;  (In  school  hyyiluip;  (/)  physical  education,  mi) 

. principles  of  health  education  and  prnct ice  tcaehitr*.  l'nictico  tea'  hin^  to  include 
till  types  of  contact  with  children  incident  to  hcafth  work  in  the  school. 

(.11  l It  j>n  /UII'ITI  too  /or  lln  rnursi'  in  lurlllh  fiiiiT'll  m";  Til'-  SuhjeCt  matter  fllll'la 
metit.i!  t"  i.oe  aii.iVi  cmr-1  ..r  r..uis"s  in  health  i®ltic;ilinri  mill- 1 include  ycm.-'Li! 
pri t*i'i |t|i  s>  of  applied  *eli"imstrv.  applied  ph\ siolo-jv,  appli'  d psy "cliulo^v,  nppli"(l 
hni  tciio|i»o\- ■;  to  hr  (audit  in  the  normal  school,  if  adc‘|iiatc  work  iiimaine  has  not 
alicudy  Tjeen  done  in  liicli  sr  hnol. 

A ntitimil  .lu In  rcilix os*  Assneiatmn  ( ]fmhrn  I Jnilth  ( ’rustith), — The 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  is  flic  pioneer  propaganda  health 
tissue  in  t ion  of  America.  Ihiring  its  IS  years  of  activity  il  lias  used 

* extensively  and  systematically  about  nil  of  the  uietlmds  run!  (levies 
devisiM  Hy  tlf<‘  publicity  and  advertising  frnteniily  for  "edu'-nl  itigM 
t!te  public,  including  newspaper  publicity,  the  printed  word  titling 
than  newspaper  publicity,  (he  spoken  word  and  graphic  and  display 
methods,  jjtjrli  as  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  and  various  dnmmtie 
devices.  The  aim  was  enlightenment  of  flu1  general  public,  primarily 
the  adult  public.  Early,  however,  if  was  perceived  (hat,  valuable  as 
might  be  fin*  results  of  11  hrondensl in"”  to  (lie  adult  public,  more 
valuable  probably  frnuld  bo  (lie  results  of  direct  instruction  of  school 
clifldren.  At  fhedeast,  this  would  be  n powerful  supplement.  The 
first,  elTorls  in  this  lino  wore  merely  adaptations  of  t-h<L  methods 
already  employed  in  tlie  propaganda  efforts*  especially^  talks  to 
school,  literature  devised  for  school  children,  and  graphs  devices. 

Recognizing  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  casual  incursions  ol 
propaganda  methods  and  material  into  the  schools,  the  association 
in  101  fi  began  experimenting  with  a plan  ^designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  children  to  practice  health  ha  hits.  \Tho  Modern  Health 

* Crusade  is  the  result.  The  central  feature  isTlTechor©  record,  a list 
of  11  health  tfhts  or-chores  to  bo  performed  daily  and  recorded  sys- 
tematically. It  has  sought  to  marry  the  psychology  of  habit  forma- 


tion to  the  quest  of  health  as  a romantic  adventure.  The  factors 
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of  piny,  romance,  find  competition  stimulate  interest  in  a study  that 
otherwise  is  likely  to  be  prosaic,  and  monotonous. 

Ike  results  uro  not  entirely  easy  to  summarize  or  evaluate.  -Nu- 
merically it  is  certain  that  millions  of  children  of  all  grades  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  “ enlisted  as  crusaders.  ” In  17  States 
the  crusade  program  has  byon  adopted,  or  strongly  recommended, 
by  tlie  Stale  education  departments  as  an  integral  part  of  the'health 
instruction  in  the  State  schools.  llic  ()hio  State  course  of  studv  m 
hygiene,  published  1921  by  the  State  department,  lias  the  crusade 
for  its  foundation.  A niim  i4-  r i »f  other  State  depart  incuts  and  a larger 
nuinher  of  city  depurt  incuts  of  education  have  drawn  liberally  from 
the  crusade  in  their  manuals  fur  teachers. 


1 lie  1922  2.1  edition  of  ci'iisade  material  inehtdes  graded  sets  of 
chores  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  and  abo  a nutri- 
tion edition  designed  for  use  by  undent eight  children/  This  exem- 


])lilies  the  purpose  of  the  directors  of  the  crusade  to  modify  and 
develop  the  program  in  accordance  with  realities. 


The  tendency  of  school  departments,  State  and  city,  to  adapt  the 
crusade  material  and  methods  to  broad  programs  of  heal t li  leaching, 
to  select  and  incorporate  appropriate  pails  o£  the  crusade’  program, 
is  testimony  To  tin-  \itality  mid  prohahle  permanence  of  this  invasion 
of  the  schools  by  an  extramural  friend  mid  coworker. 


A uttonul  P/n/sicdl  h'duciUion  S<  rrin\ — This  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  HUS  as  a special  service  of  tin'  Playground  and  lieerealion 
Association  of  America  for  purpose  of  promoting  physical  education 
legislation, ySLute  and  National.  At  the  time  it  was  established  there 
were  11  States  having  physical  eduealicm  laws.  Since  that  date  17 
ot hers  have  enacted  physical  education  legislation- ~,x  in  191!),  I in 
1920,  5 in  1921.  In  all  of  these  Slates  the  National  Physical  Edu- 
cation Service  inis  given  substantial  aul'in  bringing  the  legislation 
about,  by  furnishing  drafts  of  bills  and  inlormation  necessary  for 
perfecting  bills  in  process  of  enact  ment  and  also  material  for  publicit  y 
and  bv  personal  service  of  field  representativ.es.  In  these  States  and 
other  States  the  Physical  Education  Service  has  also  done  n large 
amount  of  preliminary  publicity  and  organization  work  preparatory 
to  the  legislative  campaigns.  In  1921  legislative  cmnpaigns  were 
conducted  in  8 States  where  the  bills  failed  of  enact  men fT  The  ground 
was  broken  and  cultivated  to  such  an  extent,  however,  tlikt  success 
is  confidently  expected  in  the  next  biennial  session  (1928)."  \ 

In  addition  t q aiding  in  the  promotion  of  new  legislation,  the 
Physical  Education  Service  has  rendered  effective  assistance  in  sev- 


eral States  in  defending  existing  legislation  against  economy  threats 
in  the  legislatures.  ’ 

“ ' '•  ' 11  r ■■■■  - - -rr  _ _ 

"1  •'*  compulsion  of  these  laws  hashecn  asilmulus  to  thousands  ol  educators  to  develop  IxStor  con- 
tent and  methods  of  lastruilluD  la  this  QoM. 
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Another  important  and  growing  function. of  the  Physical  Education 
Service  Ln  States  where  legislation  has  been  enacted  is  that  of  stimu- 
lating tlm educational  authorities  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  physi- 
cal education  programs  authorized  uinh'r  t lie  laws.  It  was  recognized 
when  the.  establishment  of  the  Physical  Education  8ervico  was  under- 
■goin"  incubation  that  the  enactment  of  a law  was  only  the  first,  step 
in  securing  an  effective  state-wide  operating  program  of  physical 
education,  and  it  was  foreseen,  therefore,  that  this  stimulative  fune- 
tion  would  become  progressively  more  important.  Coincidently  with 
this  sefvice  is  the  equally  important  and  more  necessary  service  of 
building  up  popular  appreciation  and  support.  To  that  end  the  Serv- 
ice works  through  many  other  organizations,  furnishing  them  with 
information  and  suggestions  for  effective  activity7. 

The  1 hysical  Education  Service  has  carried  on  a continuous,  per- 
sistent, and  cumulative  campaign  for  Federal  legislation  since  the 
original  Fess-Capper  hill  proposing  Federal  leadership  and  encourage- 
ment to  States  was  introduced  in  1920.  Extensive  hearings  wore 
held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  May, 
19_0,  and  before  tbe  House  Lorn  nut  tee  on  Education,  in  February, 
1921,  Indorsement  of  the  idea  of  Federal. encouragement  to  physical 
education  was  given  by- both  t|ie  presidential  c^mliilatjjjL  ill  ihq 
campaign  of  1920  and  express  indorsement  was  givyii  in  t(uJ-?Repub- 
Jican  platform.  In  April,  1921,  th*  Fess-Eappcr  hill  (II.  R.  22  and 
S.  41G),  revised  to  overcome  a number  of  reasonable  objections,  was 
reintroduced.  In  the  administration  pin#  for  reorganization  of 
Government  departments  provision  is  made4  for  enlarged  recognition 
and  support  of  physical  education  in  tbe.  [imposed  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  PROMOTING *11 EALTH. 

The  American,  Public  Health  A nodal ion  has  a'  standing  committee 
on  school  health  program.  The  latest  report  of  this  committee  (1921) 
set  forth  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a modern  school  health 

/.  Health  Prolcctint]jf~(u)  Sanitation  of  tho  school  pilant;  ( b ) examination. 
(1)  physical,  Gjauiychnlogical;  (c)  comiminicablo  discus1  control. - 

H,  CorreclMBf  Defecls.—(a ) Special  classes;  ( b ) clinics;  (c)  follow  up. 

• ///.  Health  Irtimotion—  (a)  Hygienic  arrangement  of  thu  daily  program;  (6)  phys- 
, ical  activities;  (c)  health  instruction  and  motivation  for  teacher,  pupils,  and  parents. 

This  report  seeks  to  fix  a standard  terminology  and  ta*specdy  the* 
activities  that  logically  cun  he  carried  on  in  a school  health  program! M 

Committee  on  Health  Problems  in,  Education. — This  committee  was 
established  iu  1911  as  a joint  committee  of  the\Jouucil  of  Education 

■ Am.  Jour.,  Pub.  Healtb,  March,  1823. 
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lind  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  1921.  after  10  years  of 
UM-fnf  activity,  it  was  formally  established  as  a-.permanout  committee 
of  -the  National  Education  Association.  Throughout  these  years 
there  has  been  effective  cooperution  with  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  publication  and  distribution  of  reports  in 
the  earl  if1  r part  of  the  period,  The  qprlier  studies  produced  by  this 
committee  have  been  reviewed  in  former  Biennial  Surveys:  “Rural 
Sclimylhou'ses  and  (irounds”;  “Minimum  Health  Requirements  of 
Rural  Schools";  “Health  Essentials  for  Rural  School  Children"; 

Health  ( hart  Report  ; and  “ Health  Chilrt  Series."  The  recent 
, ' activities  of  the  committee  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  Studies  completed  find  published: 

U)  A pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Teacher's  Part  in  Social  Hygiene” 
has  been  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  published  by  that  association  (1921). 

(2)  “Health  Improvement  in  Rural  Schools"  completes  tho 
introductory  plan  of  the  committee  for  promoting  a completer  health 
- program  in  rural  schools  (1922). 

(:*)  “ Health  Service  in  City  Schools  of  the  United  States”  is  a 
careful  summary  of  tho  equally  careful  quostioimry  reports  from  310 
♦ city  school  systems  on  current  organization,  methods  of  work,  and 
accomplishments  in  school  health  work  (1922). 

. ( I)  “ Daylight  in  the  Schoolroom"  is  a report  on  school  lighting 

published  by  School  Life  (May  1,  1921)  and  in  a number  of  scientific 
and  educational  periodicals.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  issued 
as  a separate  pamphlet. 

. II.  Stud  ics  in  progress  or  projected: 

(1)  Report  on  “Ventilation  of  School  Buildings.”  The  report  will 
represent  the  up-to-date  and  practical  findings. 

(2)  Projected: 

^ (a)  Mental  Ilygioue  for^  Normal  Children;  What  Every  Teacher 
Should  Know  About  it.  * 

(b)  Making-Athletic  Games  Safe  and  Healthful  for  School  Children. 

(c)  Standards  of  Health  Norms  and  Defects  of  School  Children. 

(d)  Health  and  Efficiency  for  Teachers. 

(e.)  Essentials  in  the  Hygiene  of  Instruction  and  School  Manage- 
ment. 

UI.  The  committee  undertook  in  April,  1922,  as  a major  project, 
the  preparation  of  a program  of  health  education  for  public-schooi 
tcachtrs  und  teacher-training  institutions.  The  purpose  is  to  “study, 
interpret,  and  coordinate  the  materials  and  methods  in  health 
• education  so  that  the  schools  of  the  country  may  be  provided  with 
an  educationally  sound  program  of  health  teaching  and  training." 
Subcommittee  have  been  appointed  to  grade  the  health-teaching 
material  for  kindergarten,  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and 
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normal  ^ehoolp:  and  to  serve  ns  “ technical  groups  to  judge  and 
orpin  i/.o-  material  from  1 1 1«‘  stand  [joint  of  teachers,  physicians, 
educational  psychologists,  dentists,  nut  ritiuii'  experts,  teachers  of 
physical  education,  biologists,  and  public  health  specialists.”  It  is 
planned  to  issue  a preliminary  report  by  the  end  of  1 t)j;{  “to  provide 
the  best  available  guidance  to  the  schools  of  t he  country  relative  to 
health  teaching  in  the  immediate  future.” 

I\ , State  committee's  on  health  prnbVyus  ill  education.  The 
American  Medical  Association  in  1920,  through  its  house  of  delegates*, 
“voted  to  urge  upon  each  of  the  State  medical  societies ’tW  a 
committee  of  live  physicians  he  appointed  to  cooperate  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  as  a joint,  State 
committee  on  health  problems  in  education.”  This  action  was 
indorsed  by  the  National  Education  Association  in  192]  and  each 
State  teachers'  association  was  urged  to  appoint  such  a committee. 
I'orly-four  State  medical  societies  have  acted  and  have  oppointed 
their  committees.  No  information  is  available  ut.  this  time  relative 
to  the  action  of  State  teachers  Associations.  The  committee  on 
health  problems  in  ('duration  purging  the  State  associations  to  act. 

The  ” National  Committee”  “can  propose  material  and  secure  data 
of  great  value,  and  can  recommend  measures  that  would  secure 
better  health  conditions  in  the  schools  of  the  country,’’  hut  the 
adoption  and  ellective  operation  of  such  measures  must  depend 
upon  organized  State  and  local  action. 

A mrriran  Physical  Education-  Association. — The  American  Physical 
Education  Review,  published  by  the  association,  gives  annually 
over  100  pages  of  material  which  teprescnts'thebest  articles  printed 
on  physical  education  during  the  current  year.  It  includes, 
nl*>,  practical  hints  to  teachers,  news  notes,  and  abstracts  from 
current  magazine  articles.  'I'liosc  .abstracts  are  largely  from  medical0 
literature.  During  the  past  two  years  the  association  has  prepared 
(through  its  committees  ur-in  cooperation  with  other  organizations) 
and  published:  (1)  Uniform  Medical  and  Physical  Examination 
Blank  for  College  Students  (also  used  by  second arv*  schools) ; (2) 
physical  ellieiency* tests  for  elementary  schools,  city  and  rural;  for 
secondary  schools,  hoys  and  girls:  and  fbr  Young  Men’s  Christian* 
Association,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  clubs,  and, 
industrial  organizations:  (3)  a five-year  survey  of  college  physical  , 
education;  (4)  a classification  for  a physical  training  fibraiy  with 
complete  index,  based  upon  a study  of  the  bAt  'libraries  of- physical 
education  in  the  country.  It  is  a complete  revision  of  material  that 
has  gone  through  four  revisions  during  the  past  30  years. 

Society  of  college  directors  of  physical  education.— The,  most  notable 
activities  and  achievements. of  the  society  of  physical  directors  inr> 
colleges’  during  the  past  two*  years  have  been  along  the  line  o I J 
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clnnfi ration  nf  thr  aims  and  scope  oT  physical  education  a?td  of  tl  10  ' 
relation  of  physical  education  to  general  education.. 

Two  reports  have  hern  issued  ns  follows: 

(1)  A report *on  the  ‘ Aims  and  ^copp^  of  Pliysirnl  Rduration."  hy 

a special  committee  of  the  society.  (Published  in  the  American 
Pliysirnl  Education  -Review,  June.  1920.  A slight  lv  revised  report! 
as  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  11)20,  was  published 
in  School  Life,  February,  1921.)  • 

(2)  la  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rduention,  a* 
committee'  *>f  the  society  in  1920  made  a quint] uemnal  surwv  of  (lip 
physical  education  in  colleges.  (Published  by  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association.) 

*•  Am  mean  School  Jfi/rjirnr  Association. — The  association  was  estab- 
lished in  1907.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  it  held  annual  meetings, 
published  an  annual  volume  of  proceedings,  and  served  as  a clearing 
house  for  the  workers  in  the  various  fields  of  school  hygiene.  It 
organized  and  conducted  the  fourth  international  congress  on  school 
hygiene,  Buffalo,  1913.1  The  war  interrupted  its,  activities,  aud.no 
meeting  was  held  iu  the  years  1917  and  nifi.  Meetings  were  resumed 
in  1920.  The  proceedings  for  the  years.  1920  'and  1921  have  been, 
published.  The  association  has  also  published,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  lied  Dross.  a pamphlet  entitled  “The  School  Hold's 
Health:  Wliht  Mothers  Should  Do  About*  It.”  This  pamphlet  aims 
to  give  mothers  and  teachers  a practical  knowledge  of  qh(*  diseases 
and  body  defects  that,  school  children  in  a large  measure  are  subject, 
to;  n knowledge  of  what  to  hark  for  as  evidence  of  the  existence  nr  ' 
approach  of  these  evils)  how  to  prevent  their  occurrence;  procedure 
in  securing  their  cure  or  correct  ion. 

A merican  Students  Health  Association . — This  association  was  organ- 
ized in  1919.  Its  membership  is.  composed  ofiracn  and  worqen 
4 engaged  in  student  health  work  in  colleges  and  universities.  Annual 
meetings  are  held.  ^ preliminary  study, by  questionnaire  has  been 
made  of  existing  Conditions  of  stwfont  health  service  in  colleges  and 
universities.  A beginning  has  homemade  of  an  employment  bureau 
for  men  interested  in  this  line  of  work/  The  secret ai'v  is  Warren  R. 
Forsythe,  director  university  health  service,  University  of  Michigan'. 

NUTRITION  IN  EDUCATION. 

* % 

Nutrition  work  has  penetrated  the  schools  with ‘astonishing  rapid- 
ity during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Nutrition  classes  for  malnour- 
ished children  have  spread  like  influenza,  and  instruction  in  nu&Ktion  • 
ha$  t akep  almost  the  first  place  in  the  school  health  program.  Two 
State  departments  of  education,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  employ* 
nutrition  supervisors.  The  recent  development  of  the  “mower  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition”  and  the  consequent  leaping  dema^l  for  inslruo- 
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tional  work  in  nutrition  by  social  welfare  and  educational  organizations 
have  demonstrated  the  necessity  both  for  work  of  this  kind  and  for 
preparation  of  the  workers. 

Nutrition  clinics  for  delicate  children. — This  national  organization 
was  established  in  1919  with  the  following  chief  objectives:  Deter- 
mining methods  for  identifying  malnourished  children ; organizing 
physical  growth  and  social  examinations  and  a nutrition  program  by 
means  of  which  the  causes  of  malnutrition  can  be  found  and  removed  ; 
training  physicians,  nurses,  teachers,  and  other  experienced  persons 
in  the  technique  of  administering  this  nutrition  program.  Nutrition 
institutes  on  this  basis  liav’b  been  held  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Rochester, 
New  Haven,  Hartford.  -Manchester,  Granti  Rapids,  Battle  Creek,’ 
Lincoln,  Denver,  Atlanta,  Sun  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Honolulu,  and 
other  cities.  Work  in  health  education  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  public  schools  in  these  and  other  cities.  The  program  has 
proved  to  be  applicable  in  rural,  parochial,  and  private  schools. 
Satisfactory  results  have  come  from  the  organization  of  this  preven- 
tive medical  work  as  a community  program  in  cooperation  with 
tuberculosis  associations  and  various  types  of  child-helping  societies. 
An  interesting  feature  is  tho  work  carried  on  during  the  last  three 
summers  in  connection  with  Doctor  Grenfell^  undertakings  in  Lab- 
rador. 

The  New  York  Nutrition  Council  was  organized  in  1920  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  a clearing  house  for  the  multiplicity  of 
organizations  in  New*  Y6rk  City  that  in  one  way  or  another  are  con- 
cerned with  nutrition  work.  Approximately  100  organizations  are 
represented  in  the  council.  The  council,  through  committees,  hag 
prepared  and  issued  a number  of  important  reports,  including 
"Record  forms,”  "Training  standards,”  “Correlation  of  nutrition' 
activities,”  “Nutrition  bibliography,”  and  “Height  and  weight  as  • 
an  index  of  nutrition.”  These  studies  and  reports  have  developed 
primarily  out  of  recognized  needs  in  tho*  Now  York  field,  but  they 
will  be  equally  useful  elsewhere. 

ORGANIZATIONS  IN  SPECIAL  FIELDS  IN  IIYGIEN'E.  * 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.— The  division  of  education 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  has  recently  directed 
much  atteention  to  the  problems  of- mental  hygiene  of  childhood. 

surveys  have  reached  into  the  schools.  During  the  last  two  years 
8Ven  State  surveys  have  been  conducted,  and  a few  cities  and  coun- 
ti<^  have  been  studied  in  addition.  In  the  recent  surveys  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  school  children.  They  are  studied  with 
reference  to  mental  diagnosis,  school  retardation,  behavior  history, 
environment,  personality  make-up,  eto.  The  survey  that  was  com- 
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plot  ed  in  Cincinnati,  May,  1922,  included  over  4,000  public-school 
children.  A similar  study  has  just  been  completed  in  Louisville,  Ky. 


In  the  Cincinnati  survey — 

Conducted  in  order  to  find^out  what  proportion  of  the  school  children  are  mentally 
handicapped,  mentally  mala.ljuated.lnd  hence  likely  to  furnish  ua  with  .he  criat 
or  future  juvenile  and  adult  courts,  jails,  delinquent  institutions,  dependent  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like  a study  was  made  of  over  -1.000  school  childicn  Two  percent 
o these  pubhc-achoo!  children  were  classified  as  feeble-minded,  2 per  cent  as  rases 
of  borderline  mental  defect.  3.5  percent  wcniliatmosed  as  nervous  and  psvchnpathic 
children,  4.8  percent  as  subnormal,  0.1  percent  were  mifferinc  from  epilepsy,  and 

.7  per  cent  from  endocrine  disorders.  Approximately  6 per  cent  showed  conduct 
dioorders. 

Whatever  we  spend  to-day  in  adequately  studying  treating,  and  ttainins  theee 
children  will  be  returned  a hundredfold  to-morrow  in  prevention  of  crime,  inanity, 
and  dependency.5* 


A survey  of  the  teaching  of  mental  hygiene  in  normal  schools  was 
recently  conducted  by  the  questionnaire  method  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  result  of  this 
study  was  published  in- the  January,  1921,  issue  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
The  survey  showed  that,  although  few  normal  schools  are  givino- 
definite  instruction  in  mental  hygiene,  many  arc  interested  in  doing  so. 
^ Another  recent  development  in ‘the  organization  of  the  National 
Committee  foment al  Hygiene  has  been  the  establishment  of  a divi- 
sion on  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  This  division  plans  to  fur- 
nish demonstration  psychiatric  clinics  to  a limited  number  of  juvenile 
courts  in  this  country.  One  is  already  established  in  St  Louis  It 
. is  cooperating  with  the  public  schools  and  other  agencies  dealing  with 
children.  Another  phase  of  the  work  of  this  division  is  tho  conduct- 
ing of  demonstration  clinics  in  communities  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Such  a clinic  is  now  in  operation  in  Red  Bank.  N.  J.,  serving 
Monmouth  County.  This  clinic  is  making  special  stipes  of  schools 
and  school  children,  including  mental  and  physical  examination,  per- 
sonality studies,  otc,,  with  recommendations  for  treatment  This 

clinic  cbope rates  with  other  health  and  social  agencies  in  that  com- 
munity. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind  nr  ss.-  The  work  of 
|he  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  includes 
research,  promotion  of  legislation,  and  educational  activities  It 
cames  on  intensive  studies  into  the  causes  of  blindness  and  deteri- 
oration of  sight  arid  methods  of  prevention.  It  prepares  bills  dealing 
with  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight  conservation  and  aids  in  legis- 
lative campaigns.  Its  educational  activities  include  preparation  of 
literature  and  graphic  material,  cooperation  with  educational  institu- 
tionSr  and  other  appropriate  measures.  In  a large  sense  all  its  activi. 

•*  R«|)crt  <A  tho  Montal  Hygiene  Survey  of  Cin  clan  Ml,  May,  18J2,  p.  jg.  ~ 
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t io<5  are  educational,  for  I hoy  nil  converge  upon  measures  for 
conserving  vision  and  the  trnining  of  the  visually  handicapped. 

During  the  past  two  yours  tho  committee's  morn  important  contri- 
butions have  been  a>;  follows:  Throo  films  have  horn  produced  under 
tho  title*  ‘’Saving  tho  Eye  of  Youth,”  and  a large  nnmhor  of  slides  have 
boon  added  to  tho  loan  rollection.  It  has  hold  several  conservation* 
of-vision  weeks,  has  exhibited  at  a number  of  health  expositions,  and 
has  ip ven  410  lerturos  in  15  States.  The  committee  conducted  a 
special  educational  campaign  in  Porto.  Rico  at  the  request  of  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Children’s  Bureau,  and  it  cooperated  with  other 
organizations  in  underwriting  and  arranging  for  a course  in  Columbia 
University  summer  school  for  training  teachers  of  sight-conservation 
classes.  Model  legislation  covering  all  phases  of  preventing  blindness 
has  been  drawn  up  hy  t he  committee.  A course  has  been  outlined 
for  normal  schools  to  prepare  teachers  to  conserve  tin*  sight  of  their 
pupils.  It  has  distributed  311.S67  pamphlets  and  bulletins  and 
23, 4 nfi  sets  of  posters, 

The  Ei/rxirjhf  ('nnnerration  C nvnnl  was  organized  in  1020.  Its 
rhief  activity  in  the  first  year  was  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Engi- 
. neoring  Societies  in  their  study  of  waste  in  industry.  The  report*  of 
the  Hoover  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Wnste  m Industry 
included  a section  on  eye  conservation  in  industry,  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  the  council  as  “Eyesight  Conservation  Bulletin  1.” 

The  council  has  also  published  a number  of  folders:  also  n Yision- 
testing  Chart  for  Schools,  with  special  literature  for  the  school-teacher. 
Many  thousand  copies  of  the  vision  chart  and  folders  have  been  sent 
to  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the  country.  All  super- 
intendents of  education  are  on  the  mniling  list  of  the  organization. 

hrth  AfrCorm  ick  Memorial  Fund.-  Tho  activities  of  the  Eliza- 
beth McCormick  Memorial  Fund  have  been  concentrated  on  the 

% 

health  of  children.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  fund  has  continued 
to  promote  open-air  and  open-window  rooms  for  frail  children,  ns  well 
ns  for  well  children;  in  the  latter  connection  making  special  studies 
of  the  ventilation  of  schoolhouses  in  an  effort  to  secure  natural  ven- 
tilation. r 

Thq  opgnnization  has  been  especially  interested  in  undernourished 
children,  and  in  this  connection  has  promoted  the  establishment  of 
scales  in  schools,  weighing  and  measuring  of  children,  the  establish- 
ment of  milk  service  in  school?,  and  adequate  lunches.  As  iiitensive 
work  it  has  carried  on  nutrition  classes  for  undernourished  children. 
In  one  high  school  nutrition  classes  were  maintained  for  the  freshmen, 
physiology  credit  being  given  Tor  this.  One  physiology  period  during, 
the  week  was  given  in  charge  of  the  nutrition^orker  from  the  fund. 

In  connection  with  the  nutrition  classes,  each  child  is  giv^n  a com- 
plete medical  examination.  Intensive  study  is  made  of  cases  that  fail 
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to  gain.  The  fund  has  cooperated  with  two  school  systems  of  about 
6^000  pupils  each.  Oak  Park  and  Joliet.  111.  The ‘work  in  each  of 
these  places  has  been  under  a special  health  teacher  in  the  employ  of 
the  fund.  The  plan  in  each  has  been  to  develop  a program  of  health 
education  which  could  later  be  taken  over  by  the  existing  forces 
within  the  school  itself,  one  important  phase  of  which  has  been  the 
training  of  the  teachers  already  in  the  schools  in  subject  matter, 
methods,  and  devices.  Statistics  on  weight,  height,  rate  of  growth! 
physical  condition,  and  anthropometric  measurements  have  been 
gathered. 

Six  institutes  for  the  training  of  nutrition  workers  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  fund  at  its  headquarters,  the  last  two  institutes  beinv 
held  in  1920  and  1921.  6 

ORGANIZATIONS  AFFECTING  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  LEGISLATION. 

National  Ch  ild  Health  C 'ourril*— This  is  a council  of  national  organ- 
izations, founded  irv  March,  1920.  as  a coordinating  agency  for  child 
health  activities.  There  are  six  constituent  organizations:  Ameri- 
can Child  Hygiene  Association.  American  Red  Cross.  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America,  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurses,  and  National  Tuberculosis 
Association. 

The  chief  activities  of  the  council  up  to  the  present  time  may  be 
summarized  as  follows; 

(1)  It  sen  es  as  a clearing  house  for  the.  plans  and  policies  o*f  its 
constituent  organizations  and  in  increasing  measure  as  a clearing 
house  for  information  generally  in  the  field  of  child  health. 

(2)  It  has  created  advisory  committees,  three  of  which  have  pre- 
pared-important reports,  as  follows:  (a)  Report  on  Desirable  Health 
Provisions  in  State  Laws,  published  by  numerous  periodicals;  (b) 
Report  on  Health  for  School  Children,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education:  (c)  Report  on  Nutrition,  published  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

(3)  Organization  and  general  supervision  of  a demonstration  in 
methods  of  solving  child  health  problems  of  children,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made  by  the  Red  Cross. 

•-  “THE  MANSFIELD  DEMONSTRATION." 

In  August,  1921,  Mansfield  and  Richland  Counties,  Ohio,  were 
selected  for  the  demonstration,  as  fairly  representative  of  the  average 
of  American  life  with  respect  to  economic  conditions,  community 
responsibly,  and  existing  institutions  necessary  for  cooperation. 

* The  Nation*]  Child  Health  Council  vm  liquidated  la  Merch,  192J.  Most  o t Its  funcUons  were  i«irw 
over  by  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 
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It  was  believed  that  the  results  achieved  in  such  a community  would 
be  applicable  in  the  majority  of  American  communities.  Under 
direction  of  Dr.  Walter  II.  Brown,  work  was  actively  begun  in 
October,  1921.  A special  report  from  Doctor  Brown  in'  September, 
1922.  gives  the  following,  summary  of  what  is  planned  for  the  “school 
health  ''  part  of  the  demonstration: 

I.  fltalih  Education. — This  will  include  all  the  curricular  activities  in  the  school. 
The  director  of  health  education  hap  been  oiiicially  appointed  by  the  city  and  the 
county  boards  of  education  as  HU^/viror  of  health  education  in  fh"  schools.  This 
will  give  tie  an  official  entree  into  the  schools.  With  this  as  a basis  we  are  thinking 
in  the  following terniH:’  * 

(oi  Health  institutes  We  have  just  conducted  a four-day  institute  for  illustrating 
methods  and  content  of  health  teaching.  In  addition,  small  institutes  will  be  held 
duiing  the  year. . 

(h)  Extension  counses;  The  State  normal  schools  have  agreed  to  srive  credits  for 
an  extension  course  which  will  be  established  at  Mansfield. 

to  Efforts  are.  being  made  to  have  included  in  the  normal  schools  such  courses  as 
the  -National  Child  Health  Council  and  its  advisory  committees  shall  work  out. 

II.  lhalth  Supervision. — This  will  include  a working  out  of  the  usual  medical 
insj>ection  of  the  schools  to  suit  local  conditions. 

(oi  Medical  service:  It  has  been  possible  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
local  physicians,  under  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  demonstation,  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  medical  inspection. 

(ft)  l»ental  service:  The  same  conditions  are  arranged  for  denial  service. 

(r)  School  nursing:  It  is  planned  to  try  out  the  school  nursing  as  a part  of  the 
generalized  nursing  program.  At  present  we  are  furnishing  nursing  service  in 
Mansfield  to  every  school  every  day.  We  are  just  working  out  a plan  that  is  less 
intensive  for  the  rural  area. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments. — This  is  a “group  of  men  nnd 
women  of  varied  professional  backgrounds''  organized  for  the 
furthering  of  the  “cooperative  study  of  normal  children  in  a normal 
environment.’’  Its  department  of  social, C mental,  and  physical 
experiments  is  concerned  with  the  experimental  study  of  children's 
growth  and  the  relation  of  growth  to  social,  mental,  and  physical 
needs.  In  19^-1920  the  bureau  conducted  an  elaborate  “nutrition 
class  ’ experiSfenl  ifi  Public  School  61,  New  York.  A very  complete 
report  of  this  experiment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  “ Health 
Education  and  the  Nutrition  Class.”  The  report  includes  an  accurate 
description  of  the  educational  theory  and  procedure,  studies  of  height 
and  weight  and  mental  measurements,  and  analysis  of  the  health 
examinations.  The  significance  of  this  piece  of  detailed  experimenta- 
tion is  w ell  summarized  by  Professor  Bonser',  of  Teachers'  College: 

The  unity  of  life  which  has  been  brought  out  by  tho  experiments  must  be 
appreciated  by  any  program  which  can  hope  to  accomplish  much.  It  may  bn  a 
disappointment,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  a helpful  fact,  that  to  raise  a child’s 
weight  from  subnormal  to  normal  involves  almost  the  entile  life  situation  of  the  child, 
the  school,  the  health  Workers,  and  parents,  and  even  the  community. 
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'Hi rough  its  department  of  information  the  bureau  oilers  its  services 
freely  to  those  desiring  information  on  current  experiments 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  arul  Parent- Teacher  Associations, 
he.— The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 

Assoe.at.ons  has  branches  in  41  Whites,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 

the  I emtory  of  Alaska.  During  the  past  two  years  local  organizations 
all  over  the  Initod  States  have  presented  programs  in  connection 
\\itli  the  various  phases  of.  health  and  physical  education.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  s Health  Education  Leaflet  Xo.  5,  Child  Health 
Programs  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  Women's  Clubs,  has 
been  widely  used.  .In  many  States  special  programs  on  health  have 
been  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  locals.  Health  plays  have  also 
been  given.  As  t his  organization  believes  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
strong  mind  in  a strong  body,  it  does  all  that  it  can  to  brim r to  the 
parents  and  teachers  everywhere  the  necessity  for  teaching  ri«dit 
health  habits.  % ° ° 

The  national  organization,  through  the  Women's  National 
Legislative  Council,  has  cooperated  consistently  in  the  interest  ef  - 
Federal  legislation  looking  to  the  physical  education  of  school  children 
, Nat}0,Ml  rh;M  Labor  Committee.- The  Xational  Child  Labor 
Committee,  which  is  "incorporated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
children,’  has  contributed  consistently  during  the  past  decade  and 
more  to  the.  progress  of  educational  hygiene.  Its  effective  insistence 
upon  physical  standards  for  working  papers  in  State  legislation 
go\ermng  child  labor  has  borne  fruit  in  a number  of  States.  Its 
°tli('r  lllaior  contribution  has  been  made  through  its  survey  of  child 
welfare,  state  and  local.  In  the  past  two  years  it  has  conducted  a ' 
survey  in  T ennessee  for  the  Tennessee  Child  Welfare  Commission 
which  included  a thorough  study  of  health  conditions.  It  has  also 
conducted  two  local  surveys  us  follows:  * 

(1)  It  participated  in  the  survey  of  child  health  in  Erie  County 
X.  ^ made  under  the  direction  of  the  Xational  Child  Health  Council 
in  the  fall  of  1921.  (Mother  and  Child,  Supplement  for  May  1922.) 

(2)  A study  was  made  of  health  conditions  of  1,200  working  children 
m var.ous  occupations  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  attending  continuation 
school  three  hours  per  week,  in  cooperation  wifli  two  Newark  physi- 
cians and  the  school  authorities.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
defective  vision  and  teeth.  The  preliminary  report  was  published  in 

. the  American  Child,  for  November,  1921. 

FOUNDATIONS  AND  FUNDS. 

Most  of  the  great  foundations  contribute  in  one  way  o/another  to 
the  development  of  educational  hygiene.  For  the  most  part  their 
. contributions  have  been  through  grants  of  funds  to  operating  organi- 
* za£lon,8  devoted  to  special  fields  or  projects  in  the  general  fidd  ol 
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educational  hygiene.  The  two  examples  presented  are  selected 
because  of  their  large  benefactions  tvithin  very  recent  years. 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund. — This  fund  is  not  an  operating  agency. 
It  works  through  reqbgnized  organizations,  either,  in  response  to 
requests  for  support  or  bv  discriminate  selection  of  the  organizations 
best  qualified  to  carry  out  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  fund.  Its 
chief  aim,  broadly  stated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  promotion  of 
health  and  physical  fitness  through  education.  For  a number  of  years 
it  has  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  the  child  health  activities  and 
the  general  health  and  research  work  carried  on  by  1 5 such  organi- 
zations. Indirectly  it  has  made  a large  contribution  both  scientifi- 
cally and  practically  to  the  cause  of  educational  hygiene. 

Commonwealth  Fund. — In  the  third  annual  report  of  the  .Common- 
wealth Fund  (January.  1922)  it  is  stated  that  “ its  efforts  in  the  main 
have  been  directed  increasingly  toward  accomplishing  results»in  the 
three  fields  in  which  its  interests  mainly  lie — education,  child  welfare, 
and  health.”  Thorough  study  of  these  fields  of  opportunity  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  definite  purpose  formulating  well-matured  pro- 
grams of  continuing  activity  in  these  three  fields.  c\ 

Coincidently  “certain  limited  grants  have  been  made^  miscel- 
laneous and  comparatively  unrelated  projects.”  These  include  allot- 
ments to  a considerable  number  of  organizations  concerned  directly 
with  the  problems  of  educational  hygiene.  . 

A comprehensive  program  to  aid  child  health  was  prepared  and 
announced  in  June.  1922.  This  program  provides  the  funds  and  out- 
lines the  .procedure  for  three  comprehensive  “Child  health  demon- 
strations" to  be  carried  on  in  three  typical  cities,  geographically 
distributed,  of  different  size  but  aggregating  100,000  to  120.000 
population.  Under  general  supervision  and  direction  of  an  admin- 
istrating committee  created  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  program 
is  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the  American  Ctfild  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion and  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America;  the  former  in 
charge  of  the  program  as  it  is  related  to  the  preschool  age,  the  latter 
with  the  school  age.”  Support  of  the  program  is  guaranteed  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $232,750. 

The  presupposition  is  that  a complete  program  of  child  hygiene, 
including  prenatal  and  maternity  care,  infant  care,  preschool  care,  and 
adequate  care  and  instruction  through  the  school  years  will  demon- 
strate results  of  such  valu#that  hundreds  of  other  communities  will 
b^encouraged  to  adopt  similar  programs.31 

Prophecy  is  of  dubious  value,  but  the  cost  is  likely  to  be  prohibi- 
tive of  any  extensive  adoption  of  similar  programs,  no  matter  how 
successful  thesaspecial  demonstrations  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 


■The  two  organlutloaa  were  Amalgamated  on  Jan.  1, 1923,  as  the  American  Child  Health 
b fwgo,  N.  Dak.,  waa  named  ia  the  teal  o!  Uu  flrat  demonatnlloo. 
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it  is  likely  that  out  of  these  councils  of  perfection  may  he  precipitated 
certain  “minimum  essentials”  that  Anrill  be  widely  adopted. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  HYGIENE. 

A number  of  voluntary  organizations  have  made  contributions  to 
the  study  of  sex  as  an  educational  problem  and  to  the  development 
of  sound  principles  and  rational  procedures  in  sex  education.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  Others 
are  the  Women’s  Foundation  for  Health. and  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association.— In  its  educational  phases 
the  work  of  this  organization  has  been  directed  toward  the  exten- 
s.on  and  improvement  of  methods,  for  education  in  respect  to 
sex.  The  work  has  been  guided  constantly  by  the  pk-supposition 
that  sex  education  should  be  chiefly  concerned  with  "attitude,’'  and 
only  in  small  degree  with  actual  ^formation. 

The  major  activities  of  the  association  for  the  years  1920-19°2  * 
may  be  summarized  under  seven  heads:  ’ 

(1)  Production  and  distribution  of  literature  and  study  and  graphic 
material.  This  includes  the  publication  of  three  hooks  and  seven 
pamphlets  on  special  topics,  and  collaborut  ion  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation  in  publication  of  a fourth  hook,  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  a two-year  correspondence  course  for  social  hygiene  leaders 
enrolling  120;  the  production  of  four  new  social  hvgiene  films  and 
numerous  Slides,  posters,  and  charts.  Closely  allied 'is  the  work  of  the 
association  library,  which  has  loaned  books  widely  and  has  -mided 
many  public  libraries  in  the  selection  of  hooks  on  sex  education. 

(2)  Cooperation  with  oducat ional  institutions.  Four  lecturers  have 

addressed  more  than  100,000  high-school,  college,  and  normal-school 
students  each  year.  Of  significance  in  this  connection  is  the  increas- 
ing request  for  a series  of  talks  rather  than  a single  talk;  a realiza- 
tion that  to  ^present  sex  as  a normal  factor  requires  more  than  a 
sporadic  lecture.  Study  groups  in  social  hygiene  have  been  formed 
m higher  institutions;  more  faculties  are  including  aspects  of  sex 
as  a regular  part  of  thedr  courses:  close  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
frntemity  and  Panhellenic  conferences  has  resulted  in  well-defined 
social  hygiene  programs  for  them.  Different  phases  of  sex  education 
have  been  presented  in  section  meetings  of  the  National  Education 
Association  conventions.  , 

(3)  Cooperation  with  communities'  In  a dozen  cities  there  have 
been  inaugurated  commungy .ppogra'ras  in  social  hygiene,  which  aim 
not  only  to  rid  the  family  oV the  threat  of  prostitutiftn  and  the 
venereal  diseases  but  also  to  train  parents  to  effective  method  in  sex 
education  for  their  children. 
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(4)  Cooperation  with  ministers.  At  the  request  0/ the  home  hoard 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 'a  series  of  lectures  was  given 
before  eight  summer  sessions  for  town  and  country  pastors,  emphasiz- 
ing practical  methods  of  procedure.  This  has  been  supplemented  by 
a pamphlet  on  the  minister’s  part  in  sex  education  and  by  talks  at 
ministerial  conferences. 

(5)  Negro  work.  This  includes  lectures  to  over  6,000  college  and 
summer  school  students,  cooperation  with  ministers  and  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  community  surveys  in  conjunction  with 
the  I nitial  States  Public.  Health  Service  and  United  St ates  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  and  definite  inclusion  of  social 
hygiene  as  part  of  a general  negro  health  program  3ppported,  among 
others,  by  the  negro  insurance  companies. 

(6)  Research.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  National 
Research  Council  for  systematic  study  of  the  psychology  of  sex  and 
the  assembling  of  trustworthy  data  thereon. 

(7)  Cooperation  with  foreign  lands.  The  association  has  given 
considerable  aid  to  movements  for  the  extension  of  social  hygiene 
teaching  to  foreign  countries,  notably  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
nations  of  Soutji  America. 

Three  Government  agencies  have  also  made  contributions  in  this 
field.  Aj* 

Public  Health  Service — Bureau  of  I'Jducation. — These  two  Federal 
bureaus  have  carried  on  the  following  cooperative  activities  in  the 
biennium  1920  -1922: 

(1)  Conferences.  Eighteen  State  and  regional  conferences  held 
with  a total  attendance  of  4,511;  and  29  intraschool  (high  school) 
conferences  with  a total  attendance  of  1 ,202  teachers. 

(2)  Investigations-  Six  special  studies  have  been  completed,  as 
follows:  vStatus  of  sex  education  inphigh  schools;  status  of  sex  educa- 
tion in  colleges  and  normal  schools;  ^tatus  of  sex  education  in  sum- 
mer schools,  1921  and  1922;  methods  used  by  high-school  teachers 
in  teaching  reproduction  and  sex  hygiene;  opinion  of  college  presi- 
dents on  prevailing  attitudes  and  practices  of  college  students  hi  sex 
matters;  comments  of  200  high-school  principals  on  the  New  York 
City  biology  teachers  (Peabody)  report  on  sex  education. 

(3)  .Publications  anenteports: 

(а)  High  Schools  and  Sex  Educatlft»>J;922.  I \ 

(б)  The  Status  of  Sox  Education  in  HigR'SwhQola  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  ' 
192l/No.  92;  Public  Health  Service,  V.  l>.  Bulletikiia^l!). 

(c)  Suggested  Outline  of  Sumuief  School  Courw/ for  Teachers. 

(d)  Summary  of  Comments  of  High  School  Principals  on  Peabody* Report. 

(#)  The  College  Students  and  Venereal  Diseases-^JVhat  College  presidents  Say. 
Public  Health,  Reports,  August  4,  1922,  and  SociJtfuygione  Bulletin,  September, 
1922.  ‘ * • 
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In  addition  to  those  reports  several  articles,  based  on  the  investi- 
gations noted  above,  have  been  prepared  and  published  in  the  School 
Review,  iSenool  and  Society,  Physical  Education  Review,  School 
Science  and  Mathematics.  Journal  of  .Education,  Educatioual 
Review,  and  other  periodicals.  ( 

Interdr  puil  Rental  Social  fly  glen*  Board.—  This  board  was  created 
by  actef  ( engross  in  1918.  -It  concluded  its  activities  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1-022.  Within  those  years  Congress  appropriated  to  the 
, board  $SOO.O()(),  to  be — 

paal  foswh  universities,  colleges,  or  other  suitable  institutions  or  organizations  as 
in  tho  judgment  of  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  are  qualified  for 
scientific  research  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  developing  in  accordance,  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
• Board  more  -nortive  educational  measures  in  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease 
and  for  the  purpose  of  sociological  and  psychological  research  related  thereto. 

In  fulfillment  ol  this  obligation  the  board  devoted  the  funds  at  its 
disposal  to  two  purposes. 

(1)  Establishment  or  enlargement  of  departments  of  hygiene  in 
normal  seliools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  “influ- 
encing the  education  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  to-day  to 
instruct  the  intelligent  parent,  the  highly  trained  teacher,  and  the 
inlluentiaE-citizen  of  to-morrow." 

(2)  Stimulation  and  support  of  psychological  and  sociological 

research  that  promised  substantial  results  toward  “ better  educatioual 
measures  in  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease."  * 

It  was  recognized  that  exact  demonstration  in  these  fields  of 
research,  involving  as  they  do  complex  and  subtle  problems  of  human 
motive  and^  Action,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  that  weight  of  evi- 
dence showing  reasonable  probability  is  in  most  cases  the  result  to  be 
expected,  « 

The  following  summary  shows  the  nature  and  distribution  of  these 
researches : 


Johns  UopkiuH  University  Psychological  Laboratory:  Investigation  of  the  inform*, 
tional  and  educational  effect  upon  the  public  of  certain  motion-picture  films  (1919) 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  (I)  Preparation  of  a series  of  six  motion’ 
picture  films  ( 1 919,;  (2)  study  and  preparation  of  new  sociarfvgione  literature  (1919) 
Ma/waehueotta  States  Psychiatrical nstitution:  Investigation  on  the  family  of  the 
syphilitic  (1920).  . - ° 

Jol.m  Uupkios  Uni  verity  Medical  School : Develop!,,,,  a laboratory  manual  and 
llluatiatiw  material  to  be  used  in  connection  with  part  2 of  the  outline  and  syllabus 
on  hygiene  issued  by  the  board  (1920).  * 

America.1  Social  Hygiene  Association '(1)  For  completion  of  motion-picture  films 
authorized  under  previous  appropriation  (1.920);  (^preparation  of  throe  new 
motion -picture  films  (1920);  (3)  formation  of  a competent  committee  to  investigate 
°“  value  „f  «,cial  hype™ 
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University  of  Oregon:  Special  educational  demonstration  in  cooperation  with  the 
Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  selected  school  systems  within  the  State  of 
v.  Oregon  (1921). 

Stanford  University:  (1)  An  investigation  in  moral  development  with  special 
reference  to  the  problems  of  social  hygiene  (1921);  (2)  an  investigation  of  educa- 
tional means  and  measures  ip  social  hygiene  (1921).  _ 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  For  continuing  and  extending  the  stimula- 
tion of  educational  research  and  demonstration  activities  in  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  (1921). 

Forty  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  aided  to 
develop  their  departments  of  hygiene  so  as  to  include  in  the — 

departmental  program  regular  curricular  provision  for  the  classroom  presentation  of 
the  scientific  facts  of  hygiene  in  conformity  with  established  educational  methods; 
periodic  conlidontial  individual  health  examinations  of  all  students,  with  proper 
safeguarding  personal  advice  and  subsequent  follow-up  conferences,  anil  the  organi- 
zation and  supervision  of  physical  training,  recreation,  and  athletics,  lor  all  students. 
In  addition  there  was  supplied  experienced  counsel  and  advice  for  assistance  in  the 
organization  of  these  programs  under  the  independent  educational  control  of  the 
institutions  concerned. 

In  this  group  of  40  institutions  were  included  4 schools  for  tlio 
colored  people,  14  normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges,  and  22 
colleges  and  universities.  Puring  the  year  1922  at  least  54,000 
young  men  and  young  women  in  these  institutions  came  under  the 
influence  of  these  departments. 

Reports  from  the  responsible  administrative  officers  of  these  insti- 
tutions indicate  that  progress  has  been,  made  in  giving  sex  social 
hygiene  its  right  setting  as  a normal  part  of  a complete  educational 
program;  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a well-organized  and 
competently  conducted  department  of  hygiene  as  an  adjunct  to  effi- 
cient administration;  and  in  appreciation  of  the  r6le  of  hygiene  in 
the  general  life  of  the  institution;  and  that  in  mosApf  them  the 
gnins  made  through  this  Federal  aid  will  be  permanent  in  these 
institution^. 

• 
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FOREWORD.  r * 

This  report -is  not  n complete  survey  of  educational  extension  in 
the  United  States — far  from  it.  The  limitations  of  time,  space, 
and  cost  necessarily  set  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  forestall 
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, c 

quote  Professor  Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  *k  University 

extension  has  a distinct  place  in  the  history  of  education.  .It  is  the 

gradual  evolution  of  the  full  conception  of  what  a university  is.*’ 

% 

9 DEFINITION.  • 

* * 

Educational  extension  for  the  purposes. of  this  report  is'any  effort 
made  by  any  educational  institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  its  instruction,  no  matter  of  what  character,  to  groups  of 
people  or  individuals  who  can  not  avail  themselves  of  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  regular  prescribed  method  of  such  institution  as  resident 
students.  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with  adults,  being  in  fact  the  chief 
i list  nutrient  for  developing  adult  education. 

Universitv  extension  is  the  organized  and  svstomatic  effort  to 
bring  some  of  the  advantages  for  culture  and  instruction  within  the 
university  to  people  who  are  not  enrolled  .as  resident  students,  and 
thus  to  make  the  campus- of  .the  university  as  wide  as  the  State 
itself.  It  renders  the  resources  of* the  university's  faculty,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  shops  available  to  the  largest  possible  number  of 
individuals  and  communities,  by  carrying  them  out  into  the  State 

* and  applying  them  in  creative  helpfulness.  A university  should  not 
only  discover  truth:  hut  disseminate  truth;  and  university  exten- 
sion. therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  university  t<>  those  who 
can  not  go  to  it. 

This  is  especially  true  of  a State  university,  supported  as  it  is  hv 
the  taxes  of  all  the  people:  it  is  under  moral  and  business  obligation 
to  render  service  to  ejich  citizen  and  to  the  State.  It  fulfills  this 
obligation  in  a measure  bv  educating  in  residence  young  men  and 
women  and  sending  them  hack  into  their  home  communities  with  n 
broader  outlook,  a more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  problems 

* of  life,  expert  knowledge  or  acquired  skill  through  professional 
training,  and  especially  the  inspiration,  ambition,  and  abilify  for 
unselfish  service  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  there  exists  in  even’  community  a considerable  class  of  persons 

* who  have  capacity,  leisure,  and  ambition  and  who  have  claim  upon 
the  State  for  educatii^ial -opport unities  other  than  the  formal  in- 
struction giveti  within  the  walls  of  institutions. 

Through  different  forms  of  extension  service  the  university  can 
and  does  open  the  door  of  educational  hope  to  thousands  of  such 
citizens  who  can  not  attend  school.  Its  constant  aim  is  to  make  the 
university  the  center  of  every  movement  which  concerns  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  Stntc  and  to  give  every  man  a chance  to  get  the  highest 
education  possible  at  the  smallest  practicable  cost — to  bring  the 
university  and  the  home  in  ctfosef  touch,  to  carry  the  university  to 
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every  city,  town,  and  country  community,  and  into  every  school  and 
every  home,  reaching  out  a helpful  hand  to  every  citizen! 

I diversity extension  enables  any  one,  young  or  old,  in  occupation 
lo  broaden  his  knowledge,  to  extend  his  vision,  to  fit  himself  for  new 
duties,  to  keep  up  with  improvements  and  discoveries,  and  to  keep 
m touch  with  the  best  thought  of  the  times.  It  lias  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  is  now  a recognized  department  in  practically 
<t\ery  State  institutjpn  and  in  many  colleges  under1  private  control. 
Jt  is  one  phase  of  the  general  tendency  to  democratize  education. 

through  extension  work  the  resources  of  the  university -become 
more  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  In  a very  true  a'nd  broad 
sense  it  makes  the  institution  fulfill  its  true  function  of  a public 
^service  corporation  responding  to  the  call  for  aid.  whether  from  the 
public  elementary  schools,  or  the  secondary  schools,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  health,  or  for  civic  betterment  or  for  the  betterment  of 
economic  or  industrial  conditions. 

.The  university  has  two  important  functions:  To  give  instruction 
to  resident  students  in  the  cultural,  professional,  and  vocational 
branches  of  higher  education;  and  to  promote  research  and  investi- 
gation in  the  important  fields  of  human  interest ’tind  experience. 
An  extension  division  has  three  functions:  To  carry  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  extramural  students  the  advantage  for  culture  and  instruc- 
tion offered  in  residence : to  disseminate  the  valuable  knowledge 
obtained  from  research  and  investigation;  and,  final lv,  in  addition 
to  these  two  correlative  functions,  to  serve  as  a cooperative  bureau 
or  clearing  house  through  which  many  educational  and.  public- 
service  resources  of  the  ifniversity  may  he  made  available  for  effec- 
tive public  use. 

- AIMS.  ’ 

§ University  extension  in  some  form  lias  been  carried  on  since  the. 
inauguration  of  Chnttaqun  University  in  1S85.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  pioneer  State  institution  in  this  field,  took  up  the 
work  in  1892.  The  International  Correspondence  School,  a large 
qominercml  school,  was  organized  within  a year  of  that  time,  it 
was  not  until  1906,  however,  that  Wisconsin  organized  its  university 
extension  division  oil  its. present  basis  ns  an  extramural  college  with 
a dean  and  separate  faculty. 

' B‘;t'vecn  1906  and  1913,’  inclusive.  28  institutions  organized  uni- 
versity extension,  and  within  those  dates  21  other  institutions  reor- 
ganized. Since  1913,  in  the  last  decade,  t lie  work  luu**dovc loped  so 
extensively  that  practically  every  institution  of  learning— univer- 
sity, -college,  normal  school,  technical  schoolyfu-  professional  school, 
whether  private  or  public— now* engages  in  some  form  of  extension 
activity.  • . 
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Why?  Because  extension  service  is  the  practical  applifcation  of 

the  principle  underlying  all  tax-supported  educational  institutions, 

from  the  elementary  school  to  the  State  university. 

%■  ■ 

Justification  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
tities  from  public  moneys  is  contained  in  the  general  welfare  clause 
of  our  National  and  State  Constitutions. 

The  only  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  derived 
from  taxation  by  the  State  for  universal  education  is  the*  fact  now 
recognized  by  all  Commonwealths  that  education  produces  better 
citizerts  and  that  a properly  trained  citizen  is  generally  an  asset 
and  an  illiterate  or  untrained  citizen  a liability  in  a community. 
Thomas  Jefferson  declared  with  fervor  that  “ no  other  foundation 
cun  he  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness  than 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  If  a people  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free  in  a state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  he.  Preach  a crusade  against  ignorance  !v 

On  this  principle  the  United  States  has  entered  upon  the  most 
gigantic  educational  task  undertaken  hy  any  nation;  namely,  to  pro- 
vide at  public  expense  educational  opportunity  for  “all  the  children 
of  all  the  people"  from  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
through  the  university.  - 

The  program  of  universal  education  upon  which  the  United 
States  lias  entered,  referred  to  above,  contemplates  only  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Schools  provide  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  education  of  the  proper  character  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  good  citizenship.  This  has  proven  not  to  be  the 
case.  A very  large  proportion  of  pupils  of  the  elementary  school 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  with  only  the  bare  elements,  of 
an  education' and  a fair  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge,  and  increasing 
numbers  are  eliminated  m each  grade  after  the  fifth  up  through  the 
high  School. 

Although  the  growth  in  enrollment  in  the  secondary  schools  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  featuresof  educational  development  in  the  past 
decade,  still  only  about  6 per  cent  of  high-school  pupils  graduate, 
and  only  about  2 per  cent  go  to  college.  This  condition  has  brought 
about  a low  average  of  training  supplied  by  the  schools,  and  it  is 
charged  that  we  are  training  a sixth-grade  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  • 

This  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  citizenship,  and  so  means 
must  he  provided  for  the  training  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  not  able  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  whole  program  of 
formal  education  provided  by  the  public  Schools. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  commissioner  of  education,  New  York,  says 
there  are  two  things  that  must  be  done:  (1)  Stop  the  flood  of  illit- 
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eracy  and  inferior  intelligence  from  Europe  ami  admit  only  the 
foreigners  who  can  strengthen  American  stock  and  ideals;  (2)  lind 
some  way  to*  stop  the  wholesale  withdrawals  from  school  of  30 
per  cent  of  young  people  Mon*  they  are  14,  and  CO  per  cent  before 
they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

The  slogan,  *•  Educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  " is  rapidly 
being  broadened  to  “ Educate  ail  the  people  ‘-hoys,  girls,  men,  and 
a' omen  of  all 'ages  and  conditions  and  occupations.  This  is  what 
educational  extension  is  rapidly  undertaking  to  do.  Although 
millions  are  being  reached,  it  has 'only  fairly  begun  its  supreme 
task.  Io  ht  eveiy  man  and  woman  for  his  or  her  job.  thereby 
making  a better  economic  and  social  asset  for  the  State,  is  the  <roal 

Since  the  franchise  has  been  made  universal  it  has  become,  as 
never  before, a race  between  education  and  annihilation.”  A rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  is  contained  in  the  many  organizations,  includ- 
mg  the  ‘Citizenship  Council”  recently  created  bv  President 
Hurtling s Executive  order  for  citizenship  education  and  training. 

STANDARDS. 


THE  NATIONAL  UNIVF.IiSITY  EXTENSION  ASSOCIATION*  t 

The  first  meeting  of  the  national  university  extension  conference 
was  he  <1  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1915.  At  this  meeting 
the  National  University  Extension  Association  was  formed  with  22 
members.  A constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  April  13,  19lT 
m which  the  purpose  of  the  association  is  stated  to  be: 

The  establishment  of  an  offleinl  „ml  authorial  orpnnlzutlnn  throw!,  which 
tolle>.es  ami  universities  and  individuals  ensured  In  educational  extension  work 

7 77;  7 ,helr  7"; ""1  f-r  llu„ 

f 1,  best  ideas,  methods,  an.l  standards,  for  the  inter, , relation  and  disseiai- 
lienefits  1<?  UCCUmulttted  kumvletlSe  of  the  race  to  all  who  desire  to  share  its' 


C onsistent  with  its  purpose,  the  membership  in  the  association  is 
limited  to  colleges  and  universities  of  known  and  recognized  stand- 
ing whose  sole  aim  is  educational  service.  Institutions  conducted  for 
financial  gain  or  profit  are  not  eligible  for  membership. 

The  members  of  the  association  in  11)22  were  the  following  insti- 
tutions: University  of  Alabama,  University  of  Arizona,  University 
of  Aikansns,  University  of  California,  University  of  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Florida 
Harvard  University,  Indiana  University,  State  University  of  Iowa,' 
Iowa  State  College,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Kentucky 
Massachusetts  Department  of  ’Education,  University  of  Michigan 
University  oj\Minnesotu,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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College,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Nebraska,  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  University  of  North  Carolina,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  University  of  Oklahoma,  University  of  Oregon, 

‘ Univeasity  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  University 
of  Soutli  Carolina,  University  of  South  Dakota,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, University  of  Texas,  University  of  Utah,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Washington  University,  State  College  of  Washington,  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  association  has  done  valuable  work  in  attaining  the  aims  set 
forth  in  its  constitution,  by  fostering  a closer  relationship  and  better 
acquaintance  between  member  institutions,  by  adopting  more  uni- 
form practices  and  methods,  and  by  setting  up  proper  ideals  and 
standards  for  the  many  institutions  of  various  ranks  which  in  the 
past  few  years  have  organized  extension  work.  It  has  been  instru- 
mental in  creating  a more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  extension 
work  on  the  part  of  regular  members  of  the  faculties  of  institutions, 
because  of  a better  acquaintance  with  it. 

Nomenclature. — One  important  recommendation  of  the  association 

on  nomenclature  was  adopted  in  1020,  as  follows : 

• 

That  University  Extension  Division  should  l>e  the  general  nunie  of  the  ad- 
ministrate organization  in  charge  of  extramural  work;  department,  the  name 
of  the  tirst  subdivision;  bureau,  the  name  of  the  second  subdivision;  director 
or  dean,  the  title  of  the  presiding  officer;  acting  director,  assistant  director, 
acting  dean,  or  assistant  dean,  the  titles  of  other  officers;  executive  secretary, 
the  title  of  the  bead  of  a bureau. 

Since  tfyen  most  institutions' have  changed  their  announcements  to 
conform  to  this  recommendation. 

The  following  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  university  extension  credit  courses,  with  the  understanding 
that  both  direct  class  instruction  and  courses  by  correspondence  were 
included,  were  adopted  in  1920; 

L Character  and  Content  of  Courses. — The  conteut  of  an  extension-credit 
course  shall  be  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  n similar  course  offered  In 
•residence.  If,  In  any  cuse,  an  extension-credit  course  is  npt  given  in  residence, 
such  course  shall  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  directly  con- 
cerned and  Buch  other  authorities  as  the  rules  of  the  institution  provide  for, 
and  also  such  course  shall  appear  in  the  proper  place  iu  the  general  announce- 
ment, having  an  appropriate  title  and  uuml>er. 

2.  Condition  of  Admission.— Students  shall  be  admitted  to  extension-credit 
courses  provided  they  satisfy  the.  proper  official  that  they  can  pursue  the 
course  with  protit,  uud  providing  they  pay  the  regulation  fee. 

8.  Titne  Allotted  for  Extension  Class  Work. — In  the  cuse  of  direct  class  In- 
struction, extension-credit  courses  shall  involve  practically  the 'Same  number 
of  hours  of  class  Instruction  as  ure  devoted  to  slmllur  classes  iu  residence, 
aud  in  the  case  of  correspondence  Instruction  the  extension  course  shall  be 
the  equivalent  in  scope  to  that  of  the  corresponding  course  offered  on  the 
campus. 
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4.  Examination*.— No  student  should  be  given  credit  in  any  extension-credit 
course  unless  he  satisfies  the  instructor  of  ids  mastery  of  the  course  tfv  means* 
of  a thorough  examination  or  other  suitable  test. 

5.  Extension  lustruetors— Ail  instructors  of  extension-credit,  courses  shall 
he  members  of  the  regular  university  faculty,  or  shall  |*  appointed  as  non- 

resident  members  of  the  faculty,  their  names  to  appear  in  the  rogulur  facultv 

list. 

0.  Credits.  Students  who  pursue  an  extension  course,  and  who  meet  all  the 
requirements  laid  down  with  reference  to  attendance,  class  work,  and  exami- 
nations, shall  he  given  the  same  credit  as  that  given  for  a similar  course 
conducted  in  residence. 

"■  R4'rnr<l*—  la  recording  extension-credit  courses,  note  shall  lie  made  that 
such  credits  were  earned  through  extension  work,  either  by  correspondence 
instruction  or  by  direct  class  instruction. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

While  most  of  the  extension  work  is  directed  by  State  universities, 
imu-h  of  it'  is  actually  done  in  cooperation  with  other -institutions  and 
agencies.  For  example,  the  extension  work  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  carried  on  through  12  bureaus.  Through  the  medium 
of  these  bureaus  it  cooperates  with  the  various  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  university,  such  as  the  general  library,  the  medical  school’  the 
school  of  engineering,  etc.,  and  with  such  other  agencies  as  the  State 
medical  society,  the  State  dental  society,  the  State  board  of  health, 
and  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  is  a com- 
paratively new  feature  of  the  work  and  is  finding  an  unusual  response 
from  the  people. 

In  Virginia,  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and  overlapping,  cooperate 
by  confitffng  their  extension  teaching  classes  to  certain  portions  of 
the  State  and  by  offering  courses  jointly  in  Richmond,  under  one 
bureau  head,  with  a joint  announcement  of  courses. 

In  Florida  the  extension  division  has  charge  of  the  work  of  all  the 
State  institutions. 

The  work  may  lie  aided  materially,  by  cooperation  with  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  Credit  Men’s  As- 
sociation, chambers  of  commerce,  union  labor,  public  schools.  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  the  American  legion,  Y.  AL  C A 

W.  C.  A.,  industrial  concerns,  etc. 

In  South  Carolina  the  home  demonstration  work  under  the  Smith- 
Uever  Act  is  officially  connected  with  Winthrop  jCollege,  and  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  Clemson  College  and  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

« „ . DANpER  OF  DUPLICATION. 

* » „ , 

There  is  danger  of  duplication  of  effort  if  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions in  each  State  attempt  a full  program  of  extension,  and  to 
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prevent  this  there  should  be  cooperation  of  all  in  a general  program, 
each  assuming  the  task  for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

Correspondence  courses,  extension  teaching  courses  in  the  same 
city,  package  libraries,  and  other  forms  of  service  should  not  be 
duplicated. 

STATE  IiERAItTMENT  OF  1TBEK'  INSTRUCTION. 

At  present  most  of  the  extension  work  in  the  United  States  is 
done  through  universities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  other  organ- 
ized educational  institutions.  In  some  States  that  maintain  no 
university  this  work  is  done  through  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, and  indications  point  to  the  organization  of  extension  work 
in  the  departments  of  public  instruction  in  many  other  States, 
although  they  may  support  universities  and  colleges. 

Typical  of  the  work  of  State  departments  of  education  is  that  done 
in  M assacluisetts.  a description  of  which  follows: 

SURVEY  OF  sTATF.  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

«• 

The  Massachusetts  Division  of  University  Extension  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1015,  and  it  began  to  function  \v  itlhfcUe  enrollment, 
of  students  in  .January , 1!)1(». 

As  Massachusetts  has  no  State  university,  the  division  was  organ- 
ized in  the  State  department  of  education.  Though  this  arrange- 
ment as  to  control  is  unique  in  the  history  of  university  extension, 
it  has  certain  advantages.  Decause  independent  of  a purely  aca- 
demic control,  university,  extensiem  in  Massachusetts  can  be  more 
elastic  in  its  offering  and  methods  of  administration  and  i^t ruction, 
more  free  in  its  choice  of  supervisory  ofticenfXnd  instructors  other 
than  members  of  academic  faculties — in  short,  it  can  la  more  readily 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public. 

The  division  is  committed  to  short-unit  courses.  Its  courses  vary 
'from  5 to  20  assignments^ in  length,  the  number  of  assignments  in  a 
course  depending  not  upon  an  artificial  standard  as  to  length,  but 
upon  the-  amount  of  time  and  space  needed  for  the  vital  teaching 
of  the  subject.  It  has  been  found  easy  to  introduce  the  short-unit 
course  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  division  has  no  traditions 
nor  prejudices  as  to  the  amount  of  a subject  that-should  he  included 
in  nil  extension  course;  second,  because  adul'  students  in  Massachu- 
setts ordinarily  choose  courses  for  the  work's  sake  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  degrees,  academic  credit,  and  the  like. 

The  division  offers  nearly  2(^>  different  courses  in  English,  for- 
eign languages,  mathematics,  education,  government,  economics, 
commercial  subjects,  history,  science,  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
structural  engineering,  drawing,  textiles,  homemaking,  and  civil- 
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sur vice  preparation.  Those  courses  are  offered  by  both  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  class  method  of  instruction  No  formal  prerequi- 
Htes  are  required  before  enrollment  in  courses,  except  a reasonable 
indication  that  the  prospective  student  can  profit  by  the  instruction. 

Classes  <fre  organized  to  meet  anywhere,  at  any  hour.  The  only* 
condition  imposed  is  that  a sufficient  number  of  persons  enroll  to 
assure  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  20.  Such  classes  meet  once 
per  week.  . , 

Massachusetts  extension  classes  do  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
evening  schools.  In  the  first  place,  they  meet  t he  needs  of  a group  in 
the  community  who  would  not  care  to  commit  themselves  to  the  long 
courses,  the  frequent  class  meetings,  the  predetermined  hours  and 
places  of  meeting  of  such  schools.  Probably,  if  there  were  no  ex- 
tension classes,  this  group  of  adults  would  not  undertake  study  at  all. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  they  would  not  attend  evening  schools  as 
these  schools  are  at  present  organized. 

The  significant  feature  in  Massachusetts  correspondence  instruc- 
tion is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  student  himself  rather  than  on  the 
subject  he  studies.  The  most  important  element  in  an  enrollment  is 
the  human  being  it  represents.  Correspondence  instructors  are 
selected  not  so  much  because  of  the  number  of  their  degrees  and  the 
books  they  have  written,  nor  even  because  of  their  profoundness  of 
learning,  but  because  of  the  definite  usable  quality  of  their  scholar- 
ship and  their  capacity  to  establish  a friendly  helpful  relation  with 
their  students. 


Ihe  breadth  of  this  program  has  resulted  in  making  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  State  a prospective  university-extension  student. 
The  State  is  offering  something  for  everybody,  and  consequently  the 
university-extension  idea  has  penetrated  into  every  part  of  t lie  social 
structure  in  Massachusetts.  The  cleric  the  mechanic,  the  housewife, 
the  business  man,  the  policeman  and  the  fireman,  the  teacher,  the 
engineer— from  the  unlettered  immigrant  on  the  one  extreme  to  the ' 
college  graduate  on  the  other — all  are  represented  in  the  division's 
records. 

Numerically,  enrollment  has  advanced  in  almost  geometric  progres- 
sion. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  division  had  only  a few  more 
than  3,000  students;  to-day  the  total  is  well  above  100,000,  and  it  is 
significant  of  growth  that  more  than  a third  of  thatTmmber  rep- 
resents enrollments  for  the  past  year  alone. 

But  numbers  by  themselves  are  less  important  than  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  students  and  classes.  It  would  have  been  com- 
paratively simple  to  secure  heavy  enrollment  by  concentrating  effort 
in  a dozfen^or  fewer  large  cities  and  towns,  neglecting  meanwhile 
the  more  remote  corners  of  the  State.  This,  however,  has  not  been 
111348°— 1 5& 14 
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done.  Each  year  active  effort  is  directed  toward  filling  in  the  gaps, 
toward  carrying  instruction  into  towns  where  university  extension 
has  not  before  been  well  represented.  In  consequence,  there  is  hardly 
a town  in  the  State  where  classes  have  not  been  held,  and  the  post 
offices  are  few  which  do  not  handle  the  mail  of  university  extension 
correspondence  st  udents. 

’ UEFA KTM K XT  OF  1'1'BI.IC  INSTRUCTION.  OF  l’F.N NSYI WAN l A. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  has  pre- 
pared a very  definite  plan  of  educational  extension,  but  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds  has  notion  able  to  carry  it  out. 

The  relations  between  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning — 45  colleges 
and  universities  accredited  by  the  College  and  University  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  1.1  State  normal  schools — are  in  the  following 
fields  of  proposed  service:  Extension  work,  adult  education,  public 
schobl  relations,  survey  service,  lecture  service,  study  clubs,  and 
research  work. 

It  defines  extension  work  as  “an  organized  effort  to  give  to  the 
adult  population  and  others  out  of  school  some  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  those  who  attended  campus  classes, and  adopts  as  a 
slogan  ‘(If  you  can  not  go  to  a college  or  university^,  the  college 
or  uryversity  will  come  to  you.’’ 

The  program  of  activities  has  been  arranged  with  the  following 
general  propositions  in  mind: 

That  education  is  a continuing  process,  beginning  at  the  cradle 
and  ending  at  the  grave.  Every  day  there  Ts^dded  recognition  of 
this  fact,  as  people  of  all  ages  are  increasingly  allying  themselves 
with  every  form  of  educational  endeavor.  v 

That  there  are  various  formal  educational  agencies  providing 
education  during  special  periods:  The  kindergartens  and  pripuary 
schools  cover  the  period  of  early  childhood;  the  elementary  schools 
take  care  of  growing  boys  and  girls;  the  high  schools  promote  the 
training  of  youth;  while  th^ colleges  and  universities  minister  to 
young  men  and  women.  Supplementing  the  work  of  extension  edu- 
cation now  offered  by  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning,  there 
is  a miscellaneous  group  of  agencies  offering  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  the  out-of-school  population.  .The  department  of  public 
instruction  will  give  assistance  in  this  field  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  enlarged  and  become  increasingly  more  effective. 

That  there  is  a wide  field  of  educational  endeavor  yet  untouched, 
and  the  department  of  public  instruction  offers  its  assistance  in  de- 
veloping the  potential  possibilities  of  all  of  the  institutions  of 
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higher  learning  in  order  that  they  may  bring  definite  and  signifi- 
cant educational  opportunities  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  their 
immediate  vicinities. 

This  plan  has  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  presidents  of  practi- 
cally all  of  the  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth.*  Af  number  of  insti- 
tutions are  already  doing  some  of  the  work,  but  the  field  is  very 
large,  and  when  one  considers  the  number  of  college  students  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population  and  the  limited  number  of  college 
students  who  are  now  taking  extension  work  under  college  profes- 
sors, it  is  readily  seen  that,  academic  influences  arc  directly  touching 
but  a small  fraction  of  the  population. 

Although  the  45  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  1920 
enrolled  44,109  students  and  the  13  normal  schools  approximately 
5.000  students,  this  total  enrollment  of  49,109,  if  all  had  come  from 
Pennsylvania,  would  be  only  about  1 to  200  of  the'  total  population 
of  the  State — 8,720,159.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  extension  work  to 
be  of  service  to  the  masses  who  have  not  lmd  the  advantages  of 
college  training.  s 

The  department  will  ask  the  next  session  of  the.  legislature  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  this  cooperative  scheme  for  distribution 
among  the  several  institutions  tc  carry  on  such  work  as  they  may 
inaugurate  and  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

THE  UNIVEH8ITV  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NFAV  YORK. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  division  of 
vocational  and  extension  education,  conducts  evening  classes  in  ele- 
mentary education* and  also  evening  extension  schools  and  classes  of 
secondary  grade.  It  does  not  undertake  any  extension  work  of 
higher  grade.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  carried  on  wholly  by  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools. 

k HOME  STUDY. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1922  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert,  the  director 
of  university  extension  of  Columbia  University,  says: 

Home  Study  Is  the  youngest  of  the  various  branches  of  university  extension, 
and  each  year  is  gathering  the  experience  which  la  so  essential.  Columbia 
University  desires  to  offer  opportunities  for  home  study,  but  Insists  upon  a plan 
consistent  with  the  traditions  of  the  university.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon 
us  not  to  abandon  those  who  can  not  attend  class  exercises  and  whose  only 
ho|>e  Is  In  home  study.  Many  are  turning  to  institutions  which  are  organized 
on  a purely  business  basis  and  which  make  fabulous  soma  of  money  because 
of  the  eagerness  of  American  youth  for  higher  education.  Institutions  whose* 
flntt  purpose  is  education  and  not  mercenary  gain  should  meet  the  eager  desires 
of  these  young  people  with  programs  suitable  for  such  students  and  with  prices' 
determined  by  the  cost  and  not  by  the  profit  to  be  obtained.  Experience  has 
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shown  that  in  (iriicral  tin*  desire  dot's  ’tot  exist  on  the  part  of  these  students 
for  cultural  subjects.  They  want  that  which  can  ho  ninth*  immediately  useful. 

I To  encourage  a healthy  demand  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  we  are 
buiUIing  up  a background  of  cultural  studies  and.  parallel  with  this,  courses 
of  immediate  practical  value.  Without  exception  tiie  commercial  correspondence 
schools  have  been  organized  to  meet  only  the  latter  need,  the  utilitarian  demand. 

Even  educational  Institutions  of  standing  that  are  otTeriu^  eonv-potideaee 
Cour$ps  focus  their  efforts  toward  tin*  imal  of  receiving  credit  J’nr  an  academic 
degree.  In  other  words,  there  appears  to  he  very  little  of  home  study  work 
which  has  for  its  object  simply  adding  to  general  knowledge.  The  purpose  of 
such  study  seems  generally  to  be  the  immediate  capitalization  of  wlmt  is  learned, 
either  in  the  form  of  financial  revenue  or  academic  credits,  degrees  in 
Columbia  stand  for  academic  residence  and  actual  class  instruction.  Hence 
it  would  he  inappropriate  and  inconsistent  to  suggest  credit  for  degrees  for 
these  courses  of  home  study.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  welt  for  us  to  consider 
whether  the  completion  of  a series  of  courses  in  home  study  and  the  passing 
of  examinations  might  not  he  recognized  by  a certificate  issued  with  academic 
authority. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING. 

The  term  *l Extension  leaching"  is  an  importation.  What  it  sig- 
nifies may  be  attributed  to  English  origin,  although  the  movement, 
which  led  to  offering  university  opportunities  to  the  multitude-  is 
simply  one  phase  of  the  general  tendency  to  democratize  education.  ’ 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  became  aware  that  they  were  .serving  a 
small  and  select  hotly  of  students  a ml  were,  therefore,  useful  only 
to  an  insignificant  part  of  the  community  and  had,  as  a cnti'equence, 
little  influence  on  the  national  life. 

9 In  its  early  history,  extension  teaching  assumed  the  character  of 
a lyceum,  so  that  instruction  was  given  by  courses  of  lectures,  not 
too  profound,  often  illustrated,  intending  to  entertain  as  well  as  to 
inform,  and  it  was  this  form  of  extension  teaching  which  passed 
across  the  sea. 

In  this  early  form  it  naturally  failed  of  academic  recognition 
and  met  with  universal  skepticism  amongst  regular  members'  of 
university  faculties,  its  development  has  followed  two  distinct 
lines — courses  by  correspondence  and  the  organization  of  classes  for 
regular  instruction  in  centers  away  from  the  university.  These 
forms  are.  now  almost  universally  recognized  for  credit  in  academic 
circles. 

The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  those  who  feared  the  ascendency 
of  the^onacademic  in  education  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Extension 
teaching  has  brought  higher  education  within  the.  reach  of  a broader 
constituency  and  has  widened  the  view  of  those  engaged  in  academic 
work.  Certain  theories  originally  regarded  with  abhorrence-  by 
many  have  finally  lx»en  accepted  by  a timorous  and  hesitating  uni- 
versity and  collegiate  public.  The  walls1  of  the  university  are  no 
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longin’  regarded  as  a necessary  environment  for  serious  courses  and 
serious-minded  students.  At  present  there  are  in  this  country 
probably  more  than  300,000  students  pursuing  extra-mural  courses 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

EXTENSION  COURSES  FOR  CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

i 

Definition. — An  extension  course  is  a systematic  and  organized 
unit  of  work  in  a given  subject,  requiring  a prescribed  amount  of 
study  and  recitation,  but  conducted  by  the  extension  organization. 
Extension  courses  for  class  instruction  are  courses  of  instruction 
corresponding  closely  with  those  regularly  given  in  the  university 
or  other  institution  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty,  and  are 
under  the  administration.^  supervision,  and  control  of  the  institu- 

* tion  for  the  benefit  of  persons  unable  to  attend  the  regular  courses 
of  instruction  and  to  take  work  in  residence.  Each  course  represents 
a definite  amount  of  gtudy  corresponding  to  an  equivalent  amount 
of  work  done  in  residence  at  the  institution,  and  when  completed 
satisfactorily  by  persons  meeting  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
institution  receives  the  same  degrfce  of  credit  as  if  taken  in  residence. 

Instructor*.— All  instructors  of  such  extension  courses  for  credit 

• are  members  of  the  regular  faculty,  or  are  appointed  as  nonresident 
memln'rs  of  the  faculty,  their  i dunes  appearing  on  the  regular  fac- 
ulty list. 

( Vi  if  it. — The  course  of  a class  meeting  one  night  a week  for  two 
hours  during  the  semester  of  1(5  weeks  receives  two  semester  hours, 
or  one  session-hour,  of  credit. 

One-half  of  the  two-hour  period  is  generally  used  for  lecture  and 
the  remainder  for  class  discussion  and  conference. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)  noncredit  courses  and 
($*  credit  courses.  NoncKgdit  courses  include  elementary  subjects 
and  advanced  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  study 
some  special  phase  of  work  for  its  immediate  practical  value  and 
of  others  who  desire  to  continue  work  for  its  purely  cultural  value, 
such  as  literature,  language,  sociology. 

Professional  courses. — There  is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part 
of  professional  men  for  advanced  or  postgraduate  instruction  in  their 
respective  professions  relating  to  recent  discoveries  or  developments 
in  medicine,  sanitation,  and  health.  This  is  specially  true  of  physi- 
cians. and  postgraduate  medical  extension  courses  are  now  offered 
by  a number  of  universities,  including  'Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
North  Carolina.  % 

li'.rteut. — There  were  in  1921,  according  to  a report  of  W.  D. 
Henderson,  48  institutions,  including  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
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universities,  conducting  extension  teaching  classes,  with  an  enroll?- 
merit  of  about  92,000  students.  Forty-four  institutions,  exclusive  of 
normal  schools  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  indicated 
for  this  report  (1922)  that  they  were  offering  such  courses,  with 
increasing  attendance  everywhere. 

Extension  courses  as  offered  by  noncommercial  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  three  ^'pes  of  institutions.-  namely,  (a)  normal  schools, 
(b)  colleges,  and"c)  universities. 

The  number  of  students  doing  extension  credit  work  in  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country  in  1921  by  direct  classroom  instruction  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Henderson’s  report,  27,080,  and  this  phase  of  exten- 
sion work  seems  to  be  increasing  more  rapidly  than  any  other.  For 
t he  purposes  of  this  report  the  following  enrollment  was  reported 
for  1922: 

University  extension  rnrolhnrnl.  11122. 


University  of  Arkansas ,ri<>4 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  2.400 

University  of  California 10,  7.7T» 

Columbia  University. . 1. ‘1,717 

Yale  University 4!K) 

University  of  Florida ,‘i,  000 

Indiana  University 4,800 

State  Normal  School  of  Louisi- 
ana  120 i 


University  of  Minnesota 7,  Si>2 

University  of  Michigan TOO 

University  of  Rochester.. . . 1.  :■:<>() 

Syracuse  University 1.117 

University  of  Oregon - 2. 

IVnnsylvania  State  College ft,  724 

Temple  University :t;i7- 

University  of  Virginia .riT>:{ 

College  of  William  and  .Marv__  000 


type  and  range  of  subjects. — The  rapid  expansion  of  this  work 
has  been  favored  from  the  lirst  by  the  type  and  range  of„subjects 
in  which  courses  are  offered.  For  the  demand  for  education  of  this 
kind  is  concerned  not  with  particular,  closely  defined  groups,  but. 
with  the  whole  adult  population.  To  he  sure,  in  some  quarters  the 
demand  is  more  pressing  as  the  lack  of  essential  education  is  greater, 
but  everywhere,  among  men  and  women  of  every  class  and  occupa- 
tion, there  is  evident  the  desire  for  further  opportunities  to  study. 
The  bulletins  describing  the  courses  offered  by  the  largest  corre- 
spondence and  university  extension  institutions  contain  upward  of 
150  courses,  including  such  section  headings  among  the  industrial 
courses  us  mathematics,  drawing,  steam  engineering,  electricity, 
structural  engineering,  text ijifts* natural  science,  commerce  and  man- 
agement, history  and  government,  and  business  economics.  Within 
each  group  are  comprised,  so  far  as  possible,  courses-  ranging  from 
the  most  elementary  to  thoso  of  college  grade.  ' 

Distribirtion. — The  problem  of  making  these  courses  widely  avail- 
able to  classes  is  one  of  reaching  fairly  compact,  well-centralized 
groups,  and  the  jpuethod  of  approach  is  accordingly  direct.  Agents 
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f < 
of  the  university  or  schools  cunsult  with  industrial  executives,  the  * 

representatives  of  business  and  social  organizations,  and  school  super- 
intendents,  and  through  tlieni  discover  for  what  subjects  each  com- 
munity has  a genuine  need.  Instructors  are  then  appointed,  accord- 
ing If)  the  nature  of  the  courses,  from  college  or  from  commercial 
and  industrial  specialists,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  whole  univer- 
sity-extension scheme  that  an  instructor's  formal  connections  and 
afliliat ions  count  less  toward  his  appointment  than  his  ability  to  give 
vital,  effective  instruction. 

/Vmr  of  met- fin  pi — Usually  study  rooms  and  lecture  halls  in 
local  school  buildings,  provided  by ‘the  courtesy  of  the  school  depart- 
ments, serve  as  class  meeting  pfaces;  and  in  some  instances  as  many 
its  half  a dozen  university-extension  classes  lycet-Jn  a building  on 
a single  evening.  When  a class  is  ojf  s pec  i;uint  crest  to  the  cm-' 
ployees  of  a ceilain  industrial  plant,  it  is  frequently  arranged  to 
meet  in  the  plant  itself.  Public-library  halls  and  clubrooms  are  also 
uMl  on  occasion,  but  always  with  the  understanding  that  every  uni- 
versity-extension class,  whether  held  in  a public  or  a private  lmild^  ' 
ing.  is  opyn  to  any  resident  of  the  State.  The  cliief  consideration  in 
the  choice  of  the  meeting  place  is  this— that  it  enables  the  instith- 
lion  to  retich  tl\p  people  where 'they  are. 

Certificates. — As  a tartgible  evidendFof  achievement,  each  student 
who  successfully  finishes  a course  either  by  class  or  by  mail  is 
a wail  led  by  many  institutions  a certificate  giving  the  name  and 
grade  of  the  course  and  the  number  of  lessons  completed.  On  cer- 
tificates for  all  college-grade  courses,  the.  work  done  is  usually  stated 
tilsp  in  terms  of  equivalent  semester  hours. 

Some  of  the  institutions  reporting  extension-class  instruction 
were:  University  of  Alabama,  University  of  Arkansas.  University  < 
of;  Southern  California,  University  of  California,  University  of 
Colorado,  Columbia  University.  Yale  I’niVersity,  University  of  ’• . 
Florida,  University  of  Chicago,  the  College  of  William  ami  Mary. 
University  of  Indiana,  Iowa  State  University,  State  Normal  School 
of  Louisiana,  Howard  College,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  technology,  Boston  College,  Boston  University.  Wellesley 
College,  Simmons  College,  University  of  Minnesota.  University  of 
Michigan,  Winthrop  College,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  Bulgers  College,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Massachusetts,  Elmira  College,-  University  of  Rochester, 
Syracuse  University,. University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hunter 
College,  University  of  North  Dakota..  Municipal  University  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  University  of  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Temple  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  George  Peabody 
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College  for  Teacher?.  Univeriffty  of  South  Dakota,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  University  of  Virginia. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 

Atfrnnf  flf/c*. — In  correspondence  study  the  institution  projects 
itself  into  every  part  of  tlie  State  and  many  of  them  into  every  part 
of  the  Nation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  citizens  regardless  of 
their  geographical  location. 

Correspondence  courses,  while  not  affording  the  ususll  opportunity 
for  studcnt-to-student  contact  in  a social  group,  or  personal  contact 
with  instructor,  are  no  less  large  in  their  appeal  than  extension 
teaching  classed.  There  is  always  a skepticism  about  the  value  of 
correspondence  courses,  which  is  usually  removed  after  the  first  ex- 
]H‘riment.  Student  and  instructor  by  actual  trial  quickly  come  to 
recognize  that  correspondence  study  has  its  own  peculiar  advant- 
ages: it  is  available  at  any  place  and  any  time  to  any  person:  each 
paper  the  student  submits  gets  the  individual  and  undivided  atten- 
tion of  an  inductor:  “bluffing*'  is  out  of  the  question,  the  student, 
must  prepare  himself  on  every  part  of  the  lesson.  He  may  set  his 
own  pace,  unhurried  by  more  brilliant  students  and  unhampered  by 
sluggards. 

Personality  can  be  sensed  even  at  a great  distance,  and  the  suc- 
cessful instructor  in  correspondence  study  never  fails  to  arouse  a 
personal  interest  in  his  student.  Those  skeptical  of  or  hostile  to  cor- 
respondence study  hold  the  opinion  that  distance  between  the  student 
and  teacher  is  fatal  to  the  teaching  process,  that  thoroughgoing  in- 
struction can  not  he  given  by  mail,  and  that  besides  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal contact  the  re-are  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  lack  of  library 
material  and  laboratory  essentials.  They  also  argue  that  an  in- 
sistent demand  for  popularizing  knowledge  would  he  sufficiently  in- 
fluential to  lower  the  standards  of  instruction. 

But  the  learning  process  is  a cooperative  one.  The  student's  task 
must  be-  interpreted  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  work  explained,  the 
difficulties  pointed  out,  and  certain  assistance  giveif,  and  always 
guidance,  but  in  turn  the  student  must  do  the  work.  Such  a co- 
operation is  possible  by  correspondence,  especially  since  those  who 
elect  to  study  by  correspondence  manifest  a higher  degree  of  pur- 
pose and  much  greater  maturity  than  those  who  enter  colleges  or 
universities. 

Extent. — 111  19$1,  according  to  statistics  collected  by  W.  D.  Hen- 
derson, director  of  the  division  of  extension  service,  University  of 
Michigan,  correspondence  courses  were  offered  by  educational  insti- 
tutions in  39  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  "In  these  .States  7f>  non- 
commercial institutions  were  offering  correspondence  courses.  Of 
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this  number,  63  institutions  were  supported  by  public  funds;  the 
remaining  12  were  supported  by  private  endowment.  Out  of  44  insti- 
tutions. not  including  normal  schools  and  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal colleges  reporting  information  for  this  report,. ‘27  are  offering 
instruction  bv  correspondence. 

The  number  of  students  doing  extension  credit  Work  by  corre- 
spondence in  the  universities  of  this  country  was  in  10*21,  in  round 
nnmbeis.  15,150.  Ii/iirollment  for  1022.  including  credit  ;wid  non- 
credit  courses,  was  reported  by  a few  of  the  institutions  as  follows: 

University  of  Arkansas r>20  [ University  ..f  Minnesota 1.200 

University  of  California 4,387  | University  of  Orepm 1,130 

< Lniversity 0. 0.'»S  Pennsylvania  State  CiUle.ue 4.  Sti2 

< olumliia  University TOO  | Cptn-ye  Peabody  College 040 

University  of  Kentucky OOO  Lniversity  of  South  I>nkota__.  • 443 

University  of  Indiana 1.200  University  of  Wisconsin  (fop 

State  .Normal  of  Louisiana 300  | the  hieunium) 20,350 

Correspondence  work  is  conducted  by  noncommercial  institutions, 
according  to  Mr.  Kleiips  report  in  1920,  in  39  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  aUr'of  these  States  except  one  work  is  conducted 
by  State-supported  ibstitut ions.  Of  73  listed,  61  are  supported  by 
public  funds:  12  are  privately  endowed. 

( how ctcr  of  courses. — Correspondence  courses  in  industrial  sub- 
jects have  been  an  important  part  of  adult  education  for  more  than 
30  years,  and  many  of  t lie*  courses  have  received  wide  publicity. 
During  this  30-year  period  one  well-known  correspondence  school 
has  enrolled  nearly  3,000.000  students,  mostly  in  industrial  subjects: 
and  this  same  school  during  the  last  year  sent  out  more  than  1,000.000 
lesson  assignments. 

Resides  the  privately  organized  correspondence  schools  nearly 
every  State  now  has  a correspondence  school  system  supported  by 
taxation.  These  State-supported  institutions  are  usually  organized 
as  a department  or  division  of  the  State  university,  where  there  is 
one.  In  Slates  like  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  however,  where 
there  are  no  State  universities,  the  correspondence  instruction  is 
organized  in  the  State  department  of  education. 

Method  of  conductin'/. — All  correspondence  instruction  is  con- 
ducted through  the  mails.  By  this  method  the  student  is  sent  a 
supply  of  specially  prepared  texts.  At  the  end  of  each  text  <t  series 
of  questions  is  asked  which  the  student  is  requested  to  answer,  after 
having  carefully  studied  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  These  an- 
swers are  sent  to  the  correspondence  schqol  for  correction.  When 
these  have  been  carefully  corrected  and  graded. by  instructors,  the 
percentage  given  is  marked  on  th^corrected  paper  and  returned 
to  the  student  so  that  he  may  see  just  where  he  has  nude  <$£ors. 
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For  irham  int>  ndi  d. — There-  is  scarcely  a man  or  woman  to  whom 
the  benefits  of  correspondmee  study  may  not  apply,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially helpful — 

1.  To  those  who  must  work  for  their  living;  blit  wish  to  advance 
themselves  in  their  own  lines  while  they  work. 

H.  To  the  man  too  old  or  unable  to  go  to  school  who  yet  needs 
more  knowledge  in  his  own  profession  or  who  seeks  to  change  his 
voeat ion. 

3.  To  the  student  who  is  preparing  for  college  or  university. 

4.  To  the  teacher  who  finds  new  demands  made  upon  her  by  the 
advance  in  education. 

ft.  To  the  young  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  a busi- 
ness career. 

0.  To  the  man  who  desires  some  interest  outside  of  himself. 

7.  To  housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with 
the  times. 

8.  To  the  practical  men  in  business,  the  professions,  and  vocations ; 
to  those  in  public  service — in  fact  to  all  who  are  eager  for  knowl- 
edge or  advancement  and  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus  and 
desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

11 H trho/n  prepared. — The  courses  are  prepared  and  given  by  the 
members  of  the  university  or  college  faculty,  and  each  course  rep- 
resents a definite  amount  of  work  corresponding  to  an  equivalence  of 
work  done  in  residence  at  the  college  or  university  or  in  the.  stand- 
ardized schools. 

L niri  r*ih/  unit. — Units  of  instruction  have  been  established  in  the 
various  grades  of  schools.  The  unit  term  time  for  a study  in  the 
university  is  the  half  school  year,  called  a semester.  A full-time 
study  for  u semester  at  the  university  has  five  daily  one-liour  reci- 
tation or  lecture  periods.  One  credit  toward  graduation  is  involved 
in  one  recitation  or  lecture  hour  a week. 

Fc/ioul  unit. — In  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  the 
unit  of  instinct  ion  is  measured  by  the  school  year.  In  the  high 
school,  for  example,  the  unit  means  the  equivalent  of  five  recita- 
tions a week  for  one  year  in  one  branch  of  study. 

Corn a pondence-xt ud;/  vnit. — These  established  standards  are  fol- 
lowed in  correspondence-study  courses,  and  wherever  practicable  a 
five-hour  study  at  the  university  for  one  semester,  or  a five-recita- 
tion study  in  the  high  school,  is  divided  into  40  assignments.  The 
former,  when  taken  for  university  credit,  involves  five  credit* 
toward  graduation;  there  are  eight  assignments  for  each  credit. 
The  latter  represent  the  equivalent  *of  a unit  study  of  preparatory 
grade. 
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Time  required. — The  required  wprk  of  a unit  or  40-assignment 
course  may  be  done  by  the  average  student  in  40  weeks  on  a mini- 
mum leisure  for  study  of  one  hour  a day,  six  days  in  the  week. 
It  is.  however,  the  student’s  privilege  to  pursue  his  studies  as  rapidlv 
as  he  is  able,  consistent  with  good  work. 

The  h ssoti. — In  some  courses  the  assignment  may  call  for  but  a 
single  lesson  report,  but  in  other  courses  the  assignment  may  l>e 
divided  into  two  or  more  lessons.  In  all  cases  the  assignment  rep- 
resents an  average  week’s  work  and  not  an  evenings  work,  as  at 
schodl. 

E.ram  hurt  ions. — Examinations  are  optional  with  the  student,  but 
are  required  whpre  credits  or  certificates  are  sought.  These  exami- 
nations must  be  taken  at  the  university  or  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  university. 

For  a more  detailed  and  complete  report  on  correspondence  study 
in  universities  and  colleges,  see  Bulletin.  1020,  Xo.  10.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  by  Arthur  J.  Klein. 

PACKAGE  LIBRARY  SERVICE. 

Package  library  service  supplies  collections  of  material,  all  on  the 
same  subject,  consisting  of  articles  clipped  from  current  periodicals 
and  of  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  printed  reports  of  educational 
institutions.  State  and  National  organizations.  State  and  Federal 
bureaus,  and  from  any  other  sources. 

Following  is  a description  from  the  announcement  of  the  extension 
division  of  Indiana  University: 

“Package  library,"  a term  that  was  once  obscure  and  misleading,  lias  in  the 
past  few  years  become  one  of  the  corner  stone  expressions  of  university  exten- 
sion work.  This  system  for  the  distribution  of  authentic  information  Is  dis- 
tinctly the  product  of  the  extension  movement  and  is  bused  oii,u  reul  need  for 
educational  service  of  this  character. 

It  Is  a service  of  infornmtiou  on  subjects  of  a diameter  chiefly  social, 
economic,  and  political,  although  it  is  rapidly  developing  into  the  fields  of 
literature,  art,  and  science.  It  is  a service  which  assists  people  In  writing 
nrtlolos.  preparing  debates,  teaching  classes,  planning  programs. 

The  ninnnef  of  distribution  is  through  a packuge,  just  such  u package  as  one 
rereives  front  any  mail-order  house.  It  contains^  an  assortment  of  material, 
ail  of  which  1 tears  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  subject  for  which  It  is  usked. 
It  consists  of  good  articles  from  the  best  magazines,  bulletins  issued  by  authori- 
tative commissions,  pamphlets,  publications  of  Slate  and  Federal  Governments, 
etc. 

This  package  saves  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  and  the  expense  of  buying, 
it  gives  in  a single  i^-kage  materia l which  would  require  hours  of  time  to 
fbcute  and  to  obtain.  , 


It  is  easy  to  sisihow  this  system  builds  up  u collection  of  material  which  is 
at  once  nuthentle*jutKto  date,  and  compact  in  form.  The  periodicals  to  which 


the  extension  division  subscribes  are  filled  with  discussions  of  the  latest  events 
of  interest  and  importance,  with  criticisms  and  reviews,  with  fiction  and 
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poetry.  These  articles  are  filed  with  discrimination  in  t lie  package  libraries 
to  which  they  beionp.  An  individual  package  deals  usually  with  several  phases 
• of  its  subject.  It  will  contain,  perhaps,  a good  general  summary  of  a situation. 

4 arguments  by  partisan  writers,  a retrospect,  a forecast,  a statistical  article,  a 
detailed  analysis.  Although  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  material 
on  all  phases  of  a subject,  the  service  aims  at  breadth  of  view  and  fairness  of 
treatment.  It  does  not  foster  the  dissemination  of  propaganda,  but  the  furnish- 
ing of  information  and  the  stimulation  of  interest. 

The  University  of  Indiana  circulated  300  package  libraries  per 
month,  and  the  University  of  Texas  has  a large  circulation  of  package 
libraries.  In  October, T 1*22,  1*11  packages  were  sent  out  by  the  Uni- 
, versity  of  Texas.  The  service  now  averages  about  35  a day,  each 
package  being  made  up  of  magazines,  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  books 
on  subjects  of  lively  interest  to  women's  clubs,  debating  societies, 
parent  and  teacher  organizations,  and  other  similar  groups.  Some 
favorite  subjects  are  restriction  of  immigration,  the  Ku  Kinx  Klan, 
commission  form  of  government,  cancellation  of  war  debts  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  soldiers’  bonus. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  lent  17,114  package  libraries  in  1920- 
1922,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent  over  1914-1916. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

Until  recently  it  was  commonly  thought  that  if  a State  should 
educate  its  youth  (he  problem  of  education  was  solved.  Hut  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  keep  all  of  the  youth  in  school  long  enough, 
to  receive  a sufficient  nrrftmnt  of  education  for  efficient  citizenship; 
and,  in  addition,  on  account  of  rapid  progress  and  development  in 
human  affairs,  education  must  be  a lifelong  process.  Social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  scientific  conditions  are  constantly  changing: 
hence  the  movement  for  adult  education  has  arisen  and  is  very 
rapidly  developing.  \ 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  as  a result  of  this  newer  movement 
in  education,  “ to  teach  men — that  is,  ad.ults — is  now  a genuine 
function  of  the  modern  university  or  other  educational  institution, 
and  in  our  times  through  organized  effort  it  becomes  a challenge  to 
leaders  of  men.” 

The  institutions  of  learning  are  now  practically  committed  to  the 
policy  of  teaching  adults  not  in  residence  at  the  institution,  and  the 
problem  is  now  reduced  to  the  forms  for  performing  this  service  and 
its  proper  standardization.  The  movement  has  attained  very  signifi- 
cant proportions  and  has  seemingly  unlimited  promise  before  it  for 
the  immediate  future. 

Adult  education  in  England  has  taken  shape  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  founded  in  1903. 
Instruction  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  so-culled  university 
tutorial  classes,  which  are  organized  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

ERIC  1^— *■■■  : * 
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Each  class  is  conducted  as  a three-year  course  in  some  fundamental 
subject.  A student  joining  such  a course  pledges  himself  to  remain 
in  the  same  class  and  under  the  same  instructor  for  three  years.  At 
a given  meeting  the  instructor  delivers  a brief  lecture,  which  is 
followed  by  a discussion.  Next  comes  criticism  of  papers  submitted 
by  the  class,  each  member  being  required  to  present  a carefully 
written  paper  every  three  weeks.  The  topics  for  these  papers  are 
selected  or  assigned  with  much  care.  rThe  instructor  also  gives  ad- 
vice to  the  class  concerning  reading  »fl  supplementary  studies  that 
they  should  carry  on  in  order  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
work. 

The  university  tutorial  classes  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects, 
such  as  psychology,  economics,  political  science,  social  history,  social 
philosophy,  industrial  history,  ethics,  logic,  music  theory,  biology, 
astronomy,  cither  sciences,  mathematics,  English,  French,  German, 
Greek  literature,  comparative,  religions. 

When  it  is  planned  to  give  a course  in  a town  or  city  the  organizers 
of  the -work  often  have  several  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
delivered  beforehand  in  the  community.  The  ground  is  in  this  way 
cultivated  so  that  when  the  course  is  actually  offered  there  is  a cer- 
ium interest  in  the  subject  that  may  be  helpful  in  bringing  together 
the  requisite  number  of  people  to  carry  on  the  work.  A class  is  lim- 
ited to  32  persons.  The  total  number  of  classes  for  the  winter  of 
11)21-22  was  320,  with  an  enrollment  of  7,750,  the  men  numbering 
4.721)  and  the  women  2,001.  *• 

At  Cambridge  University  the  adult  education  board  is  made  up  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  faculty.  The  present  chair- 
man is  Prof.  J.  J.  Thompson,  one  of  the  foremost  physicists  in  the 
world.  There  is  a similar  board  at  each  of  the  other  English  uni- 
versities. 

Another  type  of  adult  educational  work  carried  on  in  England  is 
known  as  “ university  extension.”  This  is  not  a broadly  inclusive 
term,  as  with  us.  but  is  applied  to  a particular  type  of  educational 
work  carried  on  extranmrally  by  universities  for  adults.  It  is  de- 
signed mainly  for  business  men  and  women  and  for  teachers.  Like 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association  work  it  does  not  carry  credit 
toward  a degree  and  is  usually  nonvocational. 

University  extension  courses  of  the  typical  sort  in  England  are 
held  from  fall  to  spring.  In  a course  the  instructor  lectures  once  a 
week  to  a general  audience.  After  the  lecture  he  meets  for  an  hour 
the  students  who  are  formally  registered  in  the  work.  During  that 
hour  a discussion  takes  place.  He  asks  questions  of  the  students, 
and  they  may  question  him.  He  lays  out  reading  for  students  to 
do.  Students  hand  in  their  weekly  papers  and  receive  those  they 
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submitted  the  week  before.  A student  pursuing  successfully  time 
of  these  annual  courses  in  one  general  iiehl  receives  a “diploma." 

University  extension  courses  are  given  in  many  centers  and  are 
taken  by  many  people.  The  work  is  not  so  intensive  as  in  the  uni- 
versity tutorial  classes.  The  total  number  of  classes  for  the  winter 
of  j!>21-22  was  nOO,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  20.0(H). 

Out  of  this  movement  in  England,  founded  by  Dr.  Albert  Mans- 
bridge.  who  D-t  year  visited  America,  grew — 

. THE  WOULD  ASSOCIATION  KOI;  AI>l'I.T  EDUCATION 

founded  by  him  in  101S.  The  object,  as  stated  in*  its  official  an- 
nouncement, is  to  assist  the  development  of  adult  education  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  mainly  by: 

The  promotion  of  cooperation  and  mutual  relationships  between  adult  educa- 
tional movements  mid  institutions  tlimimhout  the  world. 

The  development  of  a fully  equipped  bureau  of  information, 

( The  conduct  of  in  vest  itmt  ions  of  the  nature,  theory,  and  possibilities  of  n.lult 
edui  at  inn. 

The  production  and  circulation  of  literature. 

The  organization  of  international  and  other  conferences. 

The  purpose  of  the  "World  Association  for  Adult  Education  is  to 
dispel  the  melancholy  belief  that  grown  men  and  women  have  noth- 
ing left  to  learn  and  to  diffuse  throughout  all  countries  and  in  every 
section  of  society  the  sense  of  wonder  and  curiosity  and  the  gift  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  companionship  which  add  so  much  to  the 
meaning  of  life. 

It  puisnes  this  purpose  of  seeking  to  establish  contact  between  all 
those,  whoever  and  wherever  they  he,  who  hold  fast  to  the  belief 
that  the  true  purpose  of  education,  for  young  and  old.  is  the  under- 
standing ami  enjoyment  of  life,  and  that  the  uneducated  man  is  not  - 
he  who  can  not  read  or  write  or  count  or  spell  but  he  who  walks 
unseeing  and  unhearing,  uncompanioned  and  unhappy,  through  the 
busy  streets -and  glorious  open  spaces  of  life's  infinite  pilgrimage. 

The  instant  response  given  to  the  proposal  to  establish  u World 
Association  for  Adult  Education  is  indicative  of  the  intense  desire 
of  people  everywhere  for  the  development  and  organization  of  adult 
education  on  lines  which  arc  broad  and  free  and  which  are  open  to 
men  and  women  of  any  nationality  and  of  any  religious  belief  or 
political  party. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognized  that  the  power 
generated  as  the  direct  result  of  men  and  women  seeking  simply,  in 
their  own  way,  to  develop  their  natural  interest,  understanding,  and 
knowledge  is  essential  to  the  healthy  life  of  any  community. 
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At  the  moment  the  civilized  world  is  insistent  in  its  demand  for 
instructed  citizenship  in  order  that  it  may  preserve,  develop,  and 
re  form  its  essential  institutions. 

The  World  Association  for  Adult  Education  has  been  founded  in 
order  to  combine  in  the  pursuit  of  a great  ideal  all  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  adult  education  as  a means  to  citizenship  and 
world  fellowship. 

Many  institutions  in  America,  as  the  result  of  Doctor  Mans- 
biidgeV  visit  here,  have  joined  this  association. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  A I,  lU'KEAl  OF  AMERICA. 

From  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  of  England  and  the 
World's  Association  for  Adult  Educat  ion.  and  partially  on  account 
of  the  general  movement  in  this  country  in  educational  extension, 
was  organized  the  Workers*  Educational  Bureau  of  America,  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City  A]  )iil  23.  1921.  the  second  conference  of 
which  was  held  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
City  April  22  and  23,  1022. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Work- 
ers' Educational  'Bureau.  1922,  gives  some  idea  of  the  growth  of 
this  movement: 

Ono  year  ago  a nation-wide  questionnaire  pent  out  to  the  different  workers* 
i durational  enterprises  revealed  the  significant  fart  that  four  years  before 
there  were  hut  four  workers’  educational  groups  in  two  industrial  centers  of 
the  United  States,  with  mi  enrollment  of  a few  hundreds.  In  four  years  the 
movement  lias  grown  to  20  workers'  colleges  anil  schools,  in  22  cities  of  this 
country.  Since  that  questionnaire  has  been  tubulated  and  recorded  the  Work- 
ers’ Educational  Itureau  has  come  into  being  to  relate  these  various  experi- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  gather  and  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  new  enterprises. 

Some  of  t lie  enterprises  that  were  in  existence  a year  ago  have  become 
inactive  during  the  past  your,  due  to  a number  of  different  reasons,  „ others 
have  come  into  being  to  swell  the  total  number.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to 
classify  the  enterprises  as  either  trade-union  colleges,  workers’  universities,  or 
study  ( lasses,  as  t*iey  dn  have  local  differences;  hut  Including  all  such  experi- 
ments. whether  they  he  regarded  ns  individual  workers’  study  classes  or  col- 
leges with  a definM®  hoard  of  control,  the  increase  la  the  number  of  these 
experiments  has  been,  on  a conservative  estimate,  twofold,  or  ltXi  per  cent. 
The  total  number  ran  as  high  at  one  time  as  til  workers'  educational  exjteri- 
ments  of  various  sorts  and  kinds.'  Of  this  total,  the  bureau  lias  assisted  In 
creating  eight  trade-union  colleges  during  the  past  year. 

Tlie^e  colleges  are  as  follows: 

I’assnlc  TrndeT'nion  College. 

Denver  Labor  (’ollege, 

Spokane  Workers’  College. 

Milwaukee  Workers'  College. 

Faclflc  Workers'  University  (Sacrntuento,  Calif.). 

San  Francisco  Labor  College. 

Syracuse  Labor  College. 

Portland  Labor  College. 
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EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGES. 

All  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  aided  by  Govern- 
ment funds  conduct  agricultural  extension  service,  consisting  of  home 
and  farm  demonstration  work,  boys  and  girls'  cluh  work,  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  work,  and  many  other  special  forms.  This 
is  usually  a cooperative  effort  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture, the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  county  government. 

The  work  varies  somewhat  in  each  State  in  aaeordunce  with  the 
agricultural  needs  of  the  State,  hut  is  of  similar  character.  A brief 
description  of  the  work  of  one  institution  is  giv^h  as  typical  of  the 
work  of  them  all : 

% 

EXTENSION  WOltK  OF  THE  COM.ECK  OF  AUKICUI.TURF.  OF  THF.  UNI V F.USITV 

OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  improved  condition  of  Tennessee  agriculture  is  reflected  in  the 
attitude  of  county  courts  toward  the  support  of  county  farm  demon- 
stration agents  and  county  home  demonstration  agents.  July  1,  1921, 
the  county  force  of  the  division  of  extension  included  .‘IT  county 
agents,  3 assistant  county  agents,  27  home  demonstration  agents,  1 
assistant  home  demonstration  agent,  and  9 negro  agents.  In  December, 
1922,  our  county  force  numbered  44  .county  agents,  7 assistant  county 
agents,  27  home  demonstration  agents,  1 assistant  home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  and  10  negro  agents — a net  gain  of  19  county  workers  over 
the  lowest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  of  the  period  mentioned. 

The  outstanding  features  of  extension  work  during  this  period 
have  been  the  marked  interest  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  farm 
products,  with  the  standardization  of  farm  crops  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  as  a necessary  part  of  this  project,  a greatly  in- 
creased territory  devoted  to  tobacco  production,  the  steady  increase 
of  the  daily  industry,  and  improvement  in  community,  county,  and 
district  fairs. 

The  year  lias  witnessed  a gradual  improvement  in  nfl  phases  of 
tire  livfe-stock  industry,  sheep  husbandry  showing  strongest. 

Tlie  county  agents,  men  and  women,  constitute  the  chief  Held  force 
of  the  division  of  extension.  Their  work  is  outlined  in  projects 
prepared  by  specialists  in  the  several  lines  of  agriculture  and  home 
interests,  who  aid  them,  as  may  be  necessary  -in  their  work.  Each 
agent  makes  a plan  of  work  for  the  year,  and  in  this  the  agents 
seek  the  advice  of  leading  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  The 
county  plan  is  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  emergency  work,  should 
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any  unusual  condition  demand  attention.  Weekly  reports  of  agents1 
activities  are  made  through  supervising  district  agents  to  extension 
headquarters. 

The  following  are  examples  from  the  many  lines  of  work  of  the 
^division  of  extension  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1922: 

Over  100  of  the  176  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  8 of  the 
13  daily  papers,  printed  over  20,000  columns  of  agricultural  matter 
furnished  them  by  the  division  of  extension.  In  many  cases  special 
agricultural  ^ditions  were  printed,  in  which  illustrations  and  much 
reading  matter  were  supplied.  Twelve  new  bulletins,  totaling  108, 000 
copies,  were  issued,  and  reprint^  of  11  publications  were  made. 

Approximately  15,000  acres  of  a better  variety  of  cotton  was 
grown,  and  a beginning  was  made  in  standardizing  the  cotton  of  a 
community,  selecting  a variety  suited  to  it.  The  varieties  chosen  are 
Kx press  and  Cleveland  Big  Boll,  with  lint  from  1 W to  1$  inches. 
Cooperative  cotton  selling  pools  were  held  in  four  counties  with 
satisfactory  results  to  the  farmers. 

There  were  1,200  acres  of  Burley  tobacco  grown  in  Knox  and  adja- 
cent counties,  with  yield  and  quality  above  the  average  in  che  Bur- 
ley district.  This  is  a new  cash  crop  to  these  counties  and  is  an 
outstanding  piece  of  work. 

A remarkable  u Use  More  Milk1’  campaign  was  conducted  in  Da- 
vidson County  May  1 to  6 under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hall,  of  the 
dairy  division  of  the  United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  division  of  extension,  with  the  cooperation'  of  an  educational 
medical  and  civic  organization  and  the  milk  producers  and  distrib- 
utors of  the  county.  A poster  contest  in  which  1,000  posters  were 
selected  from  the  work  of  10,000  contestants  was  a feature.  Fivo 
10-minute  speeches  were  made  in  every  schoolroom  iu  the  county. 
Over  25,000  children  were  taught  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

Cooperative  wool-selling  demonstrations  were  made  in  18  coun- 
ties, in  which  147,525  pounds  of  wool  were  sold  with  a saving  of 
$14,348.75  to  the  consignors,  who  were  taught  proper  tying  of  the 
fleece  and  grading.  In  14  counties  22,196  lambs  were  sold  coopera- 
tively with  a saving  of  $19,457.75.  ** 

There  'were  160  boys  and  girls  in  5 counties  that  fed  198  baby 
beeves.  Nine  carloads  of  these  animals  were  exhibited  at  the  Nash* 
ville  Fat  Stock  Show  December  12—14,  the  Montgomery  County 
Club  winning  first  prize.  These  exhibits  and  the  boys  and  girls 
attending  them  were  a leading  feature  of  the  show. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  strawberries  were  planted  in  three  coun- 
ties as  a commercial  crop  which  had  not  previously  grown  the  fruit 
" *f,or  shipment,  and  associations  for  marketing  were  formed. 

01348° — 24 15  " • 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  pure-bred  rams  were  placed  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee counties,  and  a distinct  advance  lias  been  made  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  that  section.  Twelve  hundred  head  of  Ileresford  calves 
were  sold  to  Tennessee  feeders  in  one  sale  at  Nashville  in  November. 
1 here  have  been  149  puj^-bred  beef  bulls  placed  with' farmers  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Three  cooperative  creameries  have  been  established,  making  15  in 
all,  with  5,040  farmer  patrons.  In  addition  there  are  14  privately 
owned  creameries.  The  total  output  will  be  12.000,000  pounds  of 
butter  for  the  year,  as  against  300,000  pounds  in  1914.  Thirteen 
* cheese  factories  produced  237,218  pounds  of  cheese,  an  increase  of 
83.6  per  cent  over  1921. 

Terracing  demonstrations  have  been  popular  throughout  the 
Stale  and  are  an  important  feature  of  maintaining  and  improving 
the  soil. 

- EXTENSION  WORK  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  for  this  report  were  not  secured  from  the  normal  schools, 
.Most  of  them,  however,  especially  in  the  West,  conduct  some  form 
of  extension,  the  most  general  being  correspondence  courses,  class 
insl ruction,  lectures,  and  institutes.  The  following  is  a description 
of  the  extension  work  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches,  La. : 

Tlic  division extension,  Louisiana  State  Normal  Dollegt*;  tin*  Won  esialt- 
lislieil  for  the  solo  purpose  of  aiding  teachers,  sct^ol'ofltelals.  ami  communities 
fostering  educational  projects  In  Louisiana.  ■ 

The  extension  activities  are  administered  through  the  following  departments 
of  the  division  of  extension:  Correspondence  study,  extension  classes,  educa- 
tional measurements,  lectures  and  institutes,  visual  instruction,  public  school 
service,  home  rending  courses  (in  collaboration  with  the  lhirenu  of  Education, 
Department  of  tlu*  Interior),  iilunuii  activities,  appointment  of  teachers. 

Data  of  corrcsjnridencc  study  and  extension  classes.— Only  professional  sub- 
jects are  offered,  thus  limiting  the  service  almost  wholly  to  teachers. 

Number  of  students  ( teachers t enrolled  in  correspondence  study,  Septem- 
ber, 3922 1 ;t(H) 

Number  of  students  (teachers)  ey  rolled  in  extension  classes,  September, 

1922 jmq 

Sex  of  students:  Women,  two-thlnls;  men,  one-third. 

Average  academic  standing  of  students  in  extension  classes  is  the  equivalent 
of  a two-year  normal-school  diploma,  or  the  sophomore  class  in  the  college. 

Ail  students  In  correspondence  study  have,  met  the  entrance?  requirements  of 
the  college  and  are  therefore  doing  work  of  strict  collegiate  grade. 

Data  of  visual  instruction.— Visual  aids  (slides  and  films)  are  lent  to 
churches,  schools,  and  community  centers  free  and  on  rental  basis. 

The  department  w»s„estaMfclicd  in  3920.  Since  that  time  the  following  per- 
centages of  Increase  have  been  noted:  Films  owned,  150  per  cent;  showings 
made,  300  per  cent ; iieople  served.  125  per  cent.  . M 

Home  reading  course. — People  served,  current  year,  57. 
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OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION, 

1920-1922. 

rndimldodly  tlio  most  striking  oUuiutlnnul  development  of  modern  times 
Is  shown  not  l*y  what  is  l*einn  (lone  within  schools  and  universities  but  by 
what  is  demanded  by  udult  itersons  in  all  walks  of  life.” — Uconjc  A.  timithgon— 
" The  Siiokesmau.”  December,  1922.  issue. 

\<>rfh  Carolina. — University  extension  in  the  Southern  States  has 
reached  outstanding  proininencenin  the  last  two  years.  Probably 
the  greatest  accomplishments  in  adult  education  in  these  States 
have  been  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Sfate  university  has  pur- 
sued for  a number  of  years  a far-sighted  policy  of  “ bring  the 
university  to  the  people.”  This  progressive  educational  policy  has 
resulted  in  considerable  popular  interest  throughout  the  State  and 
in  great  financial  gains  to  the  university  in  increased  State  appro- 
priations. Successful  activities  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  short  extension  courses  in  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
welfare  work,  package  libraries,  and  visual  ancUcorrespondence  in- 
struction. » 

Iu  North  Carolina  the  most  important  progress  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  teaching  program — 101  students  were  given  formal  in- 
struction in  1921-22,  as  compared  with  111  of  the  previous ‘year, 
either  through  correspondence  courses  or  extension  classes  out  in 
the  State.  This  number  included  200  doctors,  who  took  the  post- 
graduate extension  course  in  general  medicine  during  the  summer  in 
12  centers  of  the  State.  * •• 

A distinct  feature  of  the  work  is  the  Community  Drama,  under 
which  community  pageants  arc  written  and  enacted. 

Florida. — More  recent  developments  in  a typical  Southern  State 
may  lie  noted  in  Florida,  where — immediately lowing  the  World 
War — a comprehensive  system  of  correspondence,. class,  and  visual 
instruction  was  established  for  both  the  University  of  Florida  and 
the  Florida  State  College  for  Women.  » 

Mississippi — University  extension  in' Mississippi,  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  has  also  made  important  prog- 
ress after  starting  from  a very  small  beginning. 

Trnnrsscr.— During  the  last  year  the  University  of  Tennessee  ha^ 
appointed  a director  of  general  extension  work.  Previously  tlie 
extension  activities  of  that  institution  were  almost  entirely  industrial. 

Imimstrwl  suhjrcts  — Instruction  in  industrial  subjects  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  university  extension  activities  oflhe  following 
institutions;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
University  of  California,  Massachusetts  "State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Iowa  State  College,  University  of  Colorado.  University  of 
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Tennessee,' Purdue  University,  and  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of 
Education.  , 

Recent  extension  ivorlls-— The  following  institutions  of  national 
reputation  have  recently  established -extension  work:  Eehigh  Uni- 
versity,. South  Bethlehem.  IV;  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Albany,  N.  Y;  ami  Adelhert  College  (Western  Reserve  University,), 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania . — There  has  been  a unique  development  in  university 
extension  in  Pennsylvania.  Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  Uni- 
versity qf  Pittsburgh  frm^this  kijid  ot  activity,  the  State  department 
of  education  hus  secured  an  appropriation  for  teacher  training  work, 
which  is  used  for  the  linancial  support  .of  university  extension  courses 
intended  mainly  for  teachers.  The  instruction  is  practically  free  to 
teachers  and  is  given  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  Pennsylvania,  who  are  paid  from  State  funds  for  this 
educational  ^flrvicc. 

Virginia. — The  University  of  Virginia  and  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  inaugurated  extension  teaching  classes  in  1920.  The  en- 
rollment this  year,  1922,  is  more  than  l,ol)Q.  In  Richmond  I lie  work 
is  done  cooperatively. 

Correspondence  courses  at  Columbia. — Another  recent  development 
in  university  extension  work  in  the  Eastern  .Slates  has  been  the 
organization  of  correspondence  instruction  by  Columbia  University. 
Til  is  typo  of  instruction  includes  only  courses  of. college  grade.  Co- 
lumbia University,  however,  allows  no  <jreclil  toward  a degree  for 
correspondence  courses,  but  there  is  provision  for  gtaqjting  credits 
on  extension  courses  taken  in  classes. 

Credit  at  Columbia. — Director  Egbert  announces  that  Columbia 
University  has  made  provision  for  granting  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  to  k‘  mature  ” undergraduate  students  who  have  been  at  the 
university' for  one  full  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  and  have 
completed  courses  in  residence  aggregating  not  less  than  ;Jt)  semester 
hours.  To  be  recommended  for  this  degree  the  student  must  have 
completed  a total  of  124  semester  hours,  94  of  which  may  have  been 
taken  in  university  extension  classes.  Thus  students  in  university 
extension  can  now,  under  certain  restrictions,  receive  a degree  at 
Columbia  University. 

, Indiana  University. — Indiana  University,  through  its  school  of 
nursing  and  its  extension  division,  is  continuing  the  health  educa- 
tion campaign  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  State  the  past  two 
years.  This  year  the  scope  of  the  work  is  broadened,  the  activities  i 
are  more  varied,  and  the  entire  undertaking  is  called  a “ Nursing 
service.”  The  primary  purpose  of  the  undertaking  is  to  interest  the 
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State.  in  the  work  of  the  public  health  nurse  and  her  relation  to  the 
solution  of  eomintui it v*  health  problems. 

The  tiekl  work  is  done  by  two  gnyjjuute  registered  nurses,  especially 
qua li tied  for  this  type  of  undertaking.  These  nurses  work  in  close 
touch  with  the  director  of  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Nursing. 
Arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  nurses  in  communities  are  made 
by  the  Indiana _Uni varsity  Extension  Division,  and  all  requests  for 
their  services  should  he  sent  to  the  Extension  Division,  Indiana  Uni- 
vevsity.  Bloomington,  Ind.  . ^ 

Michigan. — Thf*  University  of  Michigan  regards  the  state-wide 
health  program  in  cooperation  with  the  S.tato  medical  society,  the 
State  dental  society,  and  the  State  board  of  health  as  the  most  novel 
and  important  feature  of  its  extension  work  during  the  biennium. 

SUnujardi^hui  crrrfifx. — A.  H.  Yoder,  director  of  extension  of  the 
University  of^North  Dakota,  says: 

It  seeiijs  to  me  that  the. must  important  events  in  t lie  past  two  years  in  our 
Held  a ro  - 
ll) The  effort  made  h.v  the  members  of  the  National  University  Extension 
Association  toward  standardizing  credits  obtained  by  correspondence,  and— 
ill)  'flu-  oi-jruiiization  of  the  World  Association  for  Adult  Education. 

Most  of  mir  Amcricnn  extension  divisions  do  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the 
^ importance  of  adult  education.  In  the  future  the  extension  division  will  either 
make  adult  education  its  chief  aim  ot;  the  universities  will  organic  a special 
division  for  the  purpose,  I want  to  see  the  ty|ie  of  work  now  done  carried 
with  the  work  which  we  hope  to  do  in  the  way  of  adult  education.  The  ques- 
tion of  "slaying  educated"  looms  iargo'to  my  vision,  and  it  Is  in  this  tleld 
„ that  1 think  our  greatest  success  will  coiyi*. 

’ . ‘ WORKERS’  EDUCATION. . 

Hubert  T.  Hill)  in  the  New  York  Times,  says: 

Uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  nli  reft  ion  that  the  worker’s  educa- 
tion movement  in  America  will  take  Is  such  that  recent  developments  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  peculiarly  suggestive.  According  to  competent  observers, 
Iht*  strength  and  vitality  of  workers’  education  cldelly  depend  upon  the  desire 
aqil  active  participation- of  working  people  hi  such  effort.  It  is  largely  group 
action  exl ended  into  the  field  of  voluntary 'adult  education.  Others  lielleve 
Hud  through  extension  service,  colleges  and  universities  can  provide  adequate 
educntiomd'faclllties  for  everyone,  including  workers,  and  thnt  such  educational 
effort  should  lie  strictly  under  university  or  college  initiation,  direction,  and 
control  and  conducted  similarly  to  other  extension  service.  The  truth.  In  fact, 
appears  to  lie  between,  or  In  a suitable  combination,  of  both.  A type  of  on- 
operative  effort  such  as  that  at  Syracuse  seems  reasonable  and  hopeful 
Representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Workers' 
Education  Bureau  of  New  York  were  privileged  to  actons  liaison  officers,  so  to 
*1  >eak,  between  representatives  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly) 
'uml  faculty  members  of  Syra«we  University.  The  director  of  university 
extension  teaching  at  Syracuse  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  arranging  these 
conferences.  Committees  were  splinted  from  the  respective  faculty  and 
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labor  groups  which  met  to  discuss  possible  cooperation.  This  meeting  went  a 
long  way  in  breaking  down  antagonisms  and  reelings  of  aloofness  between 
^university  und  so-called  working  people. 

Upon  request  of  the  labor  committee  tentative  courses  of  study  were  pre- 
pared by  faculty  representatives,  of  which  one  in  economies  was  adopted  for 
the  season.  Responsibility  for  organization  of  a class,  including  the  payment 
of  .instructor’s  fee.  was  assumed  by  the  labor  organization.  Those  enrolled 
were  registered  as  students  in  the  extension  division  of  the  university. 
Weekly  sessions  were  held  at  the  Labor  Temple.  Interest  and  attendance 
were  maintained  throughout  the  course,  which  continued  during  the  spring 
term  last  year.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  season  it  was  decided  to  continue 
similar  effort  this  year,  with  the  addition  of  such  other  courses  as  might  he 
feasihle.  A movement  of  this  cooperative  type  once  started  has  indefinite 
possibilities. 

This  effort  has  much  hi  common  with  similar  developments  in  England  la 
* or  20  years  ago,  when  the  Workers'  Education  Association  was  in  its  infancy. 
Somewhat  similar  Cooperative  effort  was  undertaken  by  Oxford  University 
and  working  people  who  desiraA^duentioiml  opportunities.  Albert  Matisliridge. 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  movement,  when  in  the  United  States  la<t 
spring,  pronounced  the  Syracuse  scheme  one  of  the  most  lmperiil  and  signili- 
ennt  educational  developments  in  lids  field  which  lie  had  encountered  in 
America. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
Director  Egbert,  of  Columbia  University: 

As  indiented  In  the  report  of  last  year,  universit^lWnsiou  is  giving  special 
study  to  the  best  method  of  making  the  university  useful  to  the  labor  unions. 
We  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  worker,  of  whom  there  are  many 
among  .the  thousands  who  ntlead  our  courses;  nevertheless,  it  is  our  desire  to 
solve  this  problem  of  furnishing  the  education  which  labor  unions  feel  that  they 
fteed  for  their  members.  It  is  a pity  that  they  do  nn|  have  greater  confidence 
In  universities  such  ns  Columbia.  I can  only  report  progress  in  this  important 
field  of  endeavor. 

Widespread  comment  has  been  aroused  by  this  Interest  on  the  part  of  Colum- 
bia In  the  educational  welfare  of  t lie  labor  unions.  We  now  propose  a con- 
ference of  those  representing  the  unions  with  the  administrative  hoard  of 
university  extension  in  the  hope  that  mime  step  may  be  taken  in  bringing  the 
university  And  the  unions  In  closer  contact  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  extension  courses  exist. 

RADIO  EDUCATION. 

The  radio  and  education , — Among  the  man}*  possibilities  opened 
to  the  world  by  the  development  of  radiophony,  the  educational  op- 
portunities which  are  offered  to  the  public  fly  means  of  the  radio  are 
most  important  and  fur-reach i rig.  Not  only  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  the  4inest  teachers  in  the  country,  but  the 
cultural  opportunities  made  available  by  the  perfection  of  radio 
*•.  means  much  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  installed  outfits.  < ‘ 
Universities  have  recognized  the  great  good  -to  be  gained  by  send- 
ing instruction  over  the  ether  waves,  and  are  usingMhe  radio  as  a 
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medium  for  extension  courses.  Operatic  and  symphony  concerts,  the 
day's  news,  market  and  weather  reports,  all  the  things  which  go  to 
* make  life  rich  in  experience  can  now  he  dispensed  through  the  air  to 
all  who  will  listen. 

This  is  a big  advantage  to  everyone,  but  it  is  particularly  valuable 
to  those  people  who  live  in  remote  districts,  in  villages,  and  rural 
communities.  The  radio  now  brings  into  their  homes  the  news  and 
entertainment,  instruction  and  culture,  from: which  they  have  been 
cut  off  by  distance. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  organized  a complete  radio  exten- 
sion course  of  subjects  of  universal  interest.  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  will  broadcast  a series  of  lectures  by  agricultural  authorities 
on  subjects  of  vital  interest  and  great  practical  value  to  farmers. 
The  possibility  of  gaining  u wealth  of  practical  information  from 
men  of  national  reput  at  ion  by  merely  listening  in  ’’  is  of  great  value 
to  the  millions  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  such 
information  before. 

In  November,  1022,  in  the  lTnited  States  57  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  reported  as  having  telephone  broadcasting  stations, 
amongst  them  the  University  of  Colorado,  University  of  Arizona, 
University  of  California,  Tulane  University,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Pui-due  University,  University  of  Vermont,  University  of 
Texag,  Cornell  University,  University  of  South  Dakota, ‘Ohio  State 
University,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Wisconsin.  State 
University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Cincinnati,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Iowa  State  College,  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Government-  rnrfio  school  folks. — To  reach  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  school  workers,  with  educational  information,  and  to  spread 
it  promptly,  cheaply,  and  widely,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation sends  out  messages  twice  a week  from  NAA,  the  naval  air- 
craft station  at  Radio,  near  Arlington,  Ya.,  on  a wave  length  of  700 
met  pi’s. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  believes: 


That  the  public  can  be  reached  more  quickly  and  directly  by  rndio  than  In 
any  other  way.  . 

Radio  has  the  advnntnge  of  intimate  contact  l»etwoen  speaker  and  audience, 
and  since  the  bureau's  messages  will  be  sent  on  a regular  schedule,  they  will 
have  the  continuity  necessary  for  Informing  the  public  on  educational  matters. 
Since  public  education  can  not  progress  any  faster  thun  the  state  or  public 
opinion  about  education,  the  commissioner  believes  that  the  Inauguration >of 
thf  radio  is  an  important  ste^Jn  advance. 

Other  Government  bureaus  broadcast  educational  information. 

Plan  to  bivadcast  college  courses. — Foreseeing  millions  of  listen- 
era,  the  bulk  d^pthem  of  college  age,  the  National  Radio  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  is  developing  a plan  to  establish  radio-extension 
courses  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  In  radio,  education 
has  found  a new  and  powerful  ally. 

Sixty  educational  institutions  are  broadcasting  educational  and 
musical  programs,  47  of  them  being  colleges  and  universities.  The 
combined  area  nominally  covered  by  these  institutions  has  been 
estimated  to  be  seven  or  eight  times  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  between  a million  and  n million 
and  a half  radio  receivers,  representing  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion radio  listeners  located  with  in  comfortable  range  of  the  .speaker's 
voice  of  1 of  000  broadcasting  stations.  These  listener:  are.  for  the 
most  part,  of  school  and  college  age.  Their  number  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  will  undoubtedly,  within  a few  years,  total  many  mil- 
lions. * * 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Jiy  J AM  KS  ( Il/GBERT. 


r 'S-tf.nt  < — Oricin  o(  the  summer  suhool— Cl .wsilip.il Ion  of  summer  school. — Reeislr.il loti— I.enplh  of 
session — l in.inu.il  eomlm  t nn  l feta — S.ilarus  ut  professors  ami  silrction  otsiafT — Administration 
mill  si  miles— ReoTii.itiim.il  work— A ppreci.it  ion  of  summer  schools 


During  tho  past  25  years  a very  significant*  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  those  in  control  of  educational  institutions 
toward  the  so-called  summer  season — specifically  the  months  of  July 
and  August- — as  deserving  a place  in  the  academic  year  or  calcndrfS^j 

Formerly  the  extreme  heut  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  comrtfy 
was  regarded  as  sufficient  interference  with  study  to  justify  th,e 
suspension  of  the  activities  familiar  to  other  periods  of  the  year. 
Beyond  this  there  certainly  existed  a prevalent  and  widespread 
opinion  that  both  pupils  and  teachers  needed  the  relaxation  which 
an  interruption  of  academic  duties  furnished,  and  that  this  period 
shoflfd  cover  the  two  months  of  the  warm  season.  In  all  probability 
this  custom  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  summer  months  were* the 
busy  time  for  the  countryside  and  a period  when  young  people  were 
needed  on  the  farm.  The  winter  could  readily  be  given  over  to 
educational  work. 

ORIUIX  or  TIIF.  ST'MMKR  SCIIOOT.. 

The  recognition  of  the  summer  season  for  educational  purposes 
may  bo  traced  to  the  organization  of  summer  schools  not  directly 
connected  with  collegiate  institutions.  The  summer  schools  at 
Chautauqua  and  at  Marthas  Vineyard,  although  combining  recrea- 
tional with  educational  exorcises,  \vo£c  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing a change  in  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of  the 
summer  for  educational  activity.  Gradually  the  fart  of  the  loss  of 
valuable  time  due  to  an  extended  vacation  period  became  clear  to 
the  eager  student  who  was  finding  tho  years  of  collegiate  study  too 
numerous  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  one’s  chosen  career 
at  an  earlier  period.  In  like  ninnner  students,  especially  teachers 
busily  engaged  during  tho  winter  on  remunerative  employment, 
came  to  regard  the  summor  season  as  tho  time  for  study,  of  which 
they  were  deprived  at  other  seasons  of  the  ^yeor.  Undoubtedly  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  interest  in  summer  instruction  was  strengthened 
also,  particularly  in  the  West,  by  the  action  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  adopting  what  may  be  termed  “ the  perennial  system,”  whereby  the 
institution  maintained  educational  exercises  throughout  tho  entire 
calendar  year.  This  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  summer  school. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  t hat  the  universities  were  the  first  to  see 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  summer  season  as  indicated,  by  the 
experience  of  what  we  may  term  the  “ recreationnl  summer  school.” 
Harvard  University  was  probably  the  pioneer,  for  the  'courses 
offered  by  D,enn  Shaler  were  the  first  collegiate  instruction  assigned 
to  the  summer  senson.  Other  universities,  notably  Columbia 
University,  soon  after  established  summer  courses,  and,  exceeding 
^harvard  in  the  liberality  of  recognition  of  such  courses  ns  giving 
credit  for  the  degrees,  early  made  their  summer  instruction  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  idea,  therefore,  has  hnd  an  ever-increasing  acceptance  in  the 
- universities  of  the  country.  It  has  spread  more  slowly,  however,  to 
other  educational  institutions,  such  as  normal  schools  and^other 
institutions  under  public  control'.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a general 
acceptance  of  the  idea,  and  the  custom  may  now  be  said  to  bo  preva- 
lent, especially  in  the  more  important  institutions  of  learning. 
This  fs  not  true,  however,  of  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
as  the  practice  varies  widely  in  dilferent  communities.  It  is  most 
unusual  to  find  the  graded  schools  following  a winter  program  in- 
the  summer.  One  important  j-eason  for  this  is  the  eagerness  of 
teachers  to  enter  the  university  summer  schools  from  which  they 
would  be  excluded  if  their  own  graded  schools  were  open  as  usual 
during  this  season. 

sThe  severity  of  summer  weather  does  not  permit  school  exercises 
which  are  familiar  to  the  other  seasons.  In  consequence,  wherever 
elementary  schools  are  open  the  program  is  very  brief  and  the 
character  less  serious  than  is  the  custom  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
The  modified  program  is  appropriate  for  these  summer  public  schools.* 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

When  we  attempt  to  classify  summer  schools  we  find  great  diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless,  we  may  follow  the  usual  classification  of 
university  and  collegiate  institutions,  normal  schools,  schools  inde- 
pendent of  established  educational  institutions,  and  finally  the 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  which  furnish  education  at  pubjic^ 
expense.  Of  these  1 hnvc  already  referred  to  the  graded  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  so-called  “independent  schools”  frequently  offer 
summer  sessions  but  only  when  there  is  a special  demand  and  wfficn 
this  demand  will  furnish  means  for  the  maintenapcc  of  the  school  or 
for  profit.  Many  preparatory  schools  are  open  in  the  summer  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  hope  to  pass  entrance  examina-^ 
tions  in  tho  fall.  Normal  schools  in  some  States  supported  at 
public  expense  are  open  in  summer,  especially  where  the.  teachers 
need  further  professional  instruction  and  are  unable  to  ntteud  tho 
universities  or  to  find  yi  them  tho  courses  which  they  need. 
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Wc  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper  to  a consideration  of  the 
educational  activity  in  the  summer  of  the  universities  and  colleges. 

Although  the  theory  of  summer  instruction  as  appropriate  and 
advantageous  for  universities  and  colleges  is  so  widely  accepted, 
nevertheless,  the  practice  lias  not  become  univers.nl.  Some  of  our 
best-known  colleges  do  not  open  their  doors  to  the  summer  student. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Yale,  Princeton,  Vassar,  Brown,  and 
.many  others.  They  close  their  doors  after  commencement,  not  to 
open  them  until  l ho  fall  term  begins.  This  is  the  old-time  view  of 
the  period  when  colleges  are  to  be  active.  It  is  true  that  Ynle  tried 
the  experiment  for  three  years  and  thon  resolved  to  abandon  the 
undertaking. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  a number  of  the  most  con- 
servative colleges  are  establishing  in  the  summer  courses  of  lectures 
and  forms  of  instruction  which  are  not  familiar  to  the  winter  student. 
Williams  College  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1921  a series  of  con- 
ferences on  government  in  which  a number  of  distinguished  scholars 
and  publicists  took  pnrt.  This  experiment  will  be  repeated  in  the 
Miminer  of  1922.  The  conferences  in  general  were  open  to  the  public 
although  the  round  tables  for  more  intimate  discussions  were  re- 
stricted to  regi  itered  members.  It  is  understood  that  the  expense 
does  not  fall  upon  the  college  blit  is  met  by  the  generosity  of  a pri- 
vate individual.  Amherst  College  has  been  interested  in  the  summer 
in  the  Amherst  School  for  Workers.  This  is  an  endeavor  to  bring 
the  industrial  worker  into  close  contact  with  the  college.  Bryn 
Mawr  in  like  manner  is  conducting  in  the  summer  classes  for  work- 
ing women  clearly  with  the  same  intention  which  is  responsible  for 
the  courses  at  Amherst.  Thus, these  institutions  are  turning  to  the 
use  of  the  summer  soiufrm  although  as  yet  there  is  apparently  no 
thought  of  giving  regular  courses  similar  to  those  of  the  academic 
year. 

The  reasons  for  hesitation  on  the  part  of  many  colleges  in  con- 
tinuing tlic^r  academic  year  into  the  summer  are  not  very  difficult 
to  discover.  There  exists  a natural  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  such  an  experiment  for  the  trustees  of  these 
institutions  do  not  look  with  equanimity  upon  increasing  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  academic  year  bjj^ losses  incurred  during  the 
summer.  This  is  a perfectly  reasonable  ground  for  hesitation  as 
the  tuition  fees  obtained  in  the  smallor  colleges  would  with  difficulty, 
if  at  all,  bo  made  to  cover  the /overhead  expense  and  the  cost  of 
instruction.  The  larger  universities  can  draw  to  their  halls  an  unu- 
sual number  of  students  and  by  the  means  of  numbers  care  for  the 
expense  of  summer  instruction  although  in  many  cases  the  over- 
head charges  must  be  met  from  the  general  university  income. 
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Again,  there  are  many  colleges  located  in  sections  where  the  weather  is 
especially  severe  and  debilitating.  Wo  must  acknowledge  thatstudents 
will  avoid  those  places  where  the  heat  becomes  well-nigh  unendura- 
ble and  therefore  interferes  with  their  routine  of  study  and  attend- 
ance on  lectures.  Students  do  not  shun  in  the  winter  country  towns 
which  are  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  snows  and  rigors  of  the 
season  but  will  avoid  the  same  localities  which  are  made  uncom- 
fortable by  the  heat  of  summer. 

This  general  impression  that  the  debilitating  cliaracterof  the  weather 
%ould  interfere  with  the  amount  of  study  the  student  could  undertake 
not  only  prevented  the  rupid  development  of  summer  schools  hut  pro- 
duced unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities  to  recog- 
nize this  period  yf^udy  as  worthy  of  academic  credit.  As  the  number 
of  summer  schm^Bicrcased , this  opinion  changed,  and  universities  of 
standing  accept  ^Rlits  obtained  in  summer  terms,  both  of  their  ow  n 
and  of  institutions  in  which  they  have  confidence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  during  the  academic  year.  We  can  appreciate  best  the  position 
which  summer  schools  have  secured  in  university  work  when  \\e  note 
the. readiness  with  which  credit  is  granted,  especially  for  the  master's 
degree  and  at  times  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 


REGISTRATION. 


The  registration  in  these  summer  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing 
and  in  some  instances  has  reached  remarkable  proportions.  Thus,  in 
1921,  Columbia  reported  11,809;  Chicago,  G,452;  California,  with  its 
southern  branch,  7,877 ; and  Wisconsin,  4 These  are  the  largest  and 
arefollowod  by  Michigan  with  2,794.  Weshotild  expect  to  find  Colum- 
bia and  California  on  this  list  as  being  the  largest  universities  in  the 
country.  I 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  because  of  the  war,  the  summer  schools 
uniformly  experienced  a largo  diminution  in  numbers.  Tliis  will  be 
seen  in  the  table  given  below.  In  certain  special  instances  the  num- 
ber's were  maintained  or  increased  by  the  acceptance  and  enrollment 
of  students  who  were  preparing  for  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 
This  interruption  in  the  growth  of  numbers  was  regarded  by  some 
with  solicitude.  Nevertheless,  in  the  summer  after  the  close  of.  the 
war  there  was  an  immediate  return  to  pre-war  conditions  and  the 
yearly  record  showed  increases  as  before. 

In  November,  1917,  the  administrative  officers  of  summer  schools 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Michigan  established  an  informal 
organization  entitled,  4‘  The  Association  of  Summer  Session  Directors.” 
The  invitation  had  been  extended  to  all  universities  offering  graduate 
courses  in  the  summer.  At  this  first  meeting  the  following  institu- 
tions were  invited:  Boston  University,  University  of  California, 
University  of  Colorado,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Chicago, 
Cornell  University,  Dartmouth  College,  Harvard  University,  Indiana 
University,  University  of  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Iowa  State 
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College,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of 
Missouri.  I niversity  of  Montana,  University  of  Nebraska,  New  York 
University,  Northwestern  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  l niversity  of  Penjislvlvaniai,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Washington,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Thus,  including  t ho  University  of  Michigan,  2(i  institutions  were  asked 
to  part ieipat  e in  the  organization  meeting.  Only  14  responded  by  send- 
ing representatives,  viz;  Boston  University,  Columbia  University, 
Indiana  University,  Harvard  University,  New  York  University,  North- 
west em  Uni  versit  v,  Ohio  State  University,  Syracuse  University,  Univer- 
sity id  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois,  University  of  Kansas,  University 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Missouri,  and  t lie  University  of  Minnesota. 

This  list,  is  given  so  as  to  indicate  the  number  of  institutions  holding 
summer  schools  in  the  year  11)17  iuid  those  which  were  particularly 
interested  in  unified  action. 

The  lollowing  table  indicates  the  enrollment’ for  the  years  1917-1922 

of  the.  universities  and  colleges  maintaining  summer  schools: 
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LENGTH  OF  SESSION. 

Regarding  these  institutions  as  representing  the  summer  schools  of 
the  country,  we  may  say  at  once  that  the  important  outstanding  fact  of 
the  summer  session  of  to-day  is  its  accepted  regularity  as  a part  of  uni- 
versity work.  In  fact,  these  schools  have  become  integral  parts  of  the 
extended  academic  year  of  university  and  collegiate  education  in  the 
country.  They.form  an  added  term.  Thus  there  is*  an  approach  to 
the  plan  of  academic  year  which  brings  it  close  to  the  calendar  year. 
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Notwithstanding  those  facts,  there  are  many  inherent  differences 
in  the,  form,  organization,  and  conduct  of  these  schools  which  vary 
among  themselves  moro  widely  than  the  parent  institutions  of  which 
they  form  a part. 

The  first  difference  is  that  of  length  of  period  of  the  session  or  term. 
In  this  variation  in  the  length  of  the  session  we  can  see  pictured  the 
different  theories  as  to  the  character  of  the  summer  instruction. 
There  are  three  types:  First,  the  short  intensive  course*  with  dmlv 
instruction  and  restricted  programs;  second,  a similar  plan,  hut  com- 
bined with  an  attempt  at  approximation  to  the  calendar  of  the 
academic  year;  and  finally,  a session  arranged  as  a complete  term, 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  winter  season  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
summer. 

In  a list  of.  18  universities,  0 have  a 6-week  session,  3 have  8,  1 has 
.9,  1 has  11,  and  1 has  31  weeks  for  the  general  session  and  11  for 
education  and  law.  Another  has  10  weeks  for  law,  S for  general 
courses,  and  6 for  medical  courses.  Two  have  two  sections  of  the 
summer.  Of  these,  1 has  6 weeks  in  the  first  section  and  5 in  the 
second;  the  other  has  6 weeks  in  each  section  respectively. 

FINANCIAL  CONDUCT  AND  FEES. 

The  financial  conduct  of  summer  schools  is  a matter  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  boards  of  trustees  and  regents  who  are  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  funds  and  who  arc  always  anxious  in  the  face 
of  possible  deficits. 

In  a group  of  22  universities  and  colleges,  9 have  summer  schools 
'which  are  self-supporting,  wdiile  13  are  not.  Of  the  former  only  2 are 
State  universities,  wrhilo  of  the  latter  2 are  private  institutions.  In 
other  words,  private  institutions  must  hesitate  to  establish  summer 
schools  which  add  to  their  financial  difficulties.  State  universities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  matter  in  a totally  different  light,  for 
legislatures  are  called  upon  to  supply  funds  for  the  summer  as  for 
other  parts  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  latter  case,  although  a fee  is 
usually  charged,  it  is  purposely  kept  at  a low  figure,  as  (hero  is  no 
endeavor  to  make  the  school  self-supporting.  On  the  other  hand, 
endowed  institutions  must  arrange  their  summer  expense  and  obtain 
suitable  income  so  as  to  accomplish  this  result  dr  thero  must  be 
reliance  on  the  general  budget.  Practice  varies  in  the  matter  of 
overhead  charges  of  the  summer.  Some  universities  charge  this 
expense  as  a whole  against  the  general  budget  of  the  university — 
others  prorate  the  expense  and  endeavor  to  meet  this  amount  from  the 
income  of  the  fees  of  this  season.  One  university,  endeavoring  to 
reach  an  equitable  adjustment,  compares  the/ expenses  of  overhead 
of  the  six  weeks  of  the  summer  school  with  those  of  the  following  six 
weeks  when  no  classes  are  held.  The  difference  is  charged  against  the 
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summer  account.  The  largest  institutions  naturally  show  the  largest 
amounts  in  the  budgets  assigned  to  the  summer  term,  although  the 
size  of  the  institution  is  not  always  a determining  factor.  Taking  the 
figures  of  1919  we  note  that  of  17  universities  the.  budgets  run  from 
SO,. ’>00  to  $132,000.  Nine  finished  the  season  with  a deficit  running 
from  $000  to  S2§,000.  The  remainder  show  a balance  from  $1,000  to 
$7S,000.  In  preparing  a budget  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the 
income  side  of  the  account  which  dcptmU  ujjpn  tl\e  system  of  tuition 
fees  and  to  the  method  of  compensation  for  instruction.  There  is  no 
normal  uniform  system  in  the  assigning  of  tuition  foes.-*  lit  re,  again, 
the  custom  seems  to  follow  the  line  of  division  between  the  State  and 
private  institutions.  Of  ^3  universities,  l(i  have  Hat  fees  which  are 
small  in  State  universities,  $T  to  $25,  hut  much  larger  in  endowed 
institutions,  $40  to  $00.  Only  0 set  their  fees  on  the  lmsis  of  theuuit, 
which  varies  from  $5  to  S10  and  in  one  instance  is  $10.  One  university 
charges  $3  for  a single  course.  Eight  follow  the  custom  and  adopt 
the  amounts  of  the  academic  year.  The^e  are,  however,  on  the  unit 
basis.  In  some  instances  a definite  university  or  overhead  fee  is 
charged.  The  whole  tendency  is  toward  an  increased  fee, following  in 
this  respect  the  action  of  universities  in  the  past  few  years  in  raising 
their  fees  for  the  winter  terms.  In  fact  the  summer  fees  are  based  ou 
the  same  principle  as  Controls  during  the  academic  year. 

We  may  illustrate  the  variation  in  fees  by  referring  to  certain  insti- 
tutions which  have  important  summer  schools.  Thus  Columbia 
charges  $8  per  point  with  a university  fee  of  $6.  Conic  . has  a 
flat  fee  of  $40.  Harvard  has  a flat  fee  of  $25.  Syracuse  charges  $5 
per  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  University  of  California  has  a 
flat  fee  of  $25;  the  University  of  Illinois,  $12;  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, $lt)  for  State  residents,  $15  for  nonresidents;  the  University  of 
Michigan  the  flat  fee  of  $30,  with  special  courses  costing  from  $30  to 
to  $75.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a rate  of  $3  per  week  as  a 
flat  fee. 

8ALARIES  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  SELECTION  OF  STAFF. 

m 

The  question  of  salaries  is  very  important  in  the  conduct  of  those 
schools  in  the  summer.  Even  at  this  time,  when  the  value  of  summer 
work  is  generally  recognized,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain  from  trustees  the  permission  to  continue  and  maintain  them  if 
the  salaries  were  increased  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  a serious 
deficit.  In  the  early  history  of  this  movement  the  salaries  were  not 
in  proportion  to  those. offered  in  the  regular  academic  courses.  They 
were  in  comparison  quite  small,  but  the  amount  of  service  required 
was  likewise  kept  in  proportion  less  than  the  normal.  There  is  much 
variety  in  the  different  universities  as  to  the  system  and  schedule  of 
salarth*.  A favorite  method  is  to  determine  the  summer  salary 
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according  to  the  grade  or  rank  of  (ho  instructor.  Another  method  is 
to  offer  a percentage  of  t tie  salary  of  the  year.  The  result  is  the  same 
as  a rule,  for  the  grade  thus  ultimately  determines  the  salary.  A cer- 
' tain  amount  of  freedom  is  claimed  hy  those  who  control  summer 
sessions  in  the  assignment  of  rompm-ation,  particularly  for  those 
members  of  the  stall’  culled  from  other  institutions.  It  is  customary 
to  regulate  the  salaries  of  iho-o  from  other  colleges  on, the  system  of 
rank  held  bv  the  instructor  in  Ins  home  institution,  hut  this  is  not 
uniformly  observed,  fn  studying  this  finest  ion  of  salaries(  illustra- 
tions will  again  he  helpful,  Columbia  assigns  one-sixth  of  the  annual 
salary,  lienee  a professor  receives*  SI  .(MX);  an  associate  professor, 
$750;  an  assistant  profe-sor,  $500;  an  instructor.  $335;  and  an  assist- 
ant, $105.  Harvard  sets  a^idc  one-lwelfth  of  the  annual  salary  for 
one  course,  one-seventh  for  two  courses.  Indiana  gives  17  per  cent  of 
the  annual  salary;  the  University  of  Kan-as,  one-sixth,  with  a maxi- 
mum of  South  Ihi*  University  of  Michigan,  determining  from  rank, 
gives  $850  to  $000  to  those  of  the  rank  of  professor.  $075  to  associate 
professors,  $550  to  assistant  professors,  and  $125  to  instructors 
Syracuse  gives.  14  percent  of  the  annual  salary,  with  $300  as  a maxi- 
mum for  professors.  Wisconsin  gives  15  percent  of  the  annua)  salary, 
with  $600  as  the  maximum  fof*lhe  professorial  positions.  California 
varies  (he  amounts  according  to  rank  and  institution  from  which  I he 
instructors  come.  The  salary  of  a professor  may  range  from  $700  to 
$400;  that  of  an  associate  professor  from  $000  to  $350;  that  of  an 
assistant  professor  from  $400  to  $300.  An  instructor  receives  $250 
and  an  assistant,  $200.  In  general,  the  salaries  of  the  universities  in 
their  summer  schools  range  from  a maximum  of  $1 ,000  to  a minimum 
of  $400  for  professors,  from  S750  to  $300  for  associate  professors,  from 
$500  to  $250  for  assistant  professors,  from  $400  to  $1  SO  for  inst  ructors, 
and  from  $250  to  $100  for  assistants.  Wo  may  say  in  general  that 
the  endeavor  is  to  approximate  the  salary  rate  of  the  year,  although 
in  some  instances  where  a deficit  must  be  avoided  the  amounts  aro 
less  in  proportion. 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  the  staff  for  summer  session  instruc- 
tion is  a different  problem  from  that  encountered  in  determining  the 
permanent  personnel  of  the  university  concerned.  Universities  uni- 
formly draw  their  force  of  instructors  for  the  summer  from  their  own 
staffs,  and  when  this  is  impossible  they  search  for  the  best  available 
material  to  fill  the  vacancies.  In  some  institutions  an  endeavor  was 
at  first  made  to  include  summer  instruction  us  part  of  the  yearly 
duties  of  the  incumbent.  This  theory  has  never  been  generally 
accepted.  Of  course,  tfife  perennial  universities  have  an  entirely 
different  system  whereby  vacations  ure  based  on  a plan  of  alterna- 
tion. This  is  the  well-known  Chicago  University  plan.  The  fact 
that  institutions  do  not  regard  summer  instruction  as  part  of  the 
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academic  service  fur  which  the  annual  salary  is  paid  gives  officers  of 
instruction  the  opportunity  to  accept  invitations  for  summer  service 
elsewhere. 

Other  universities  select,  one-half  or  onp-third  of  the  force  from 
outside,  ns  they  regard  the  summer  as  an  unusually  favorable  time 
when  visiting  professors  may  heroine  ]Wt  of  the  staff.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  follows  a custom  which  is  now  well  known  and 
culls  instructors  from  outside  its  own  walls.  There  is  much  to  he 
said  in  favor  of  this  custom.  Persistent  and  continuous  service  in 
one  institution  has  objections  which  are  gcnrMlIy  recognized,  and 
the  arrangement  made  by  some  institutions  for  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors is  intended  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
an  uninti  rruptrd  term  of  service.  The  summer  courses  offer  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  this  change  which  is  so  desirable.  The 
mutual  acquaintance  ol  scholars  and  teachers  has  been  increased  by 
this  interchange  in  summer  service.  Again,  some  institutions  use 
this  time  for  lesting  those  whom  they  are  considering  as  possible  per- 
manent ^cessions  to  their  staff. 

administration  and  studies. 

In  the  matter  of  administration,  the  origin  of  the  summer  term 
and  its  early  isolation  and  identity  as  a school  or  separate  depart- 
ment have  determined  the  form  which  this  has  assumed  The  admin- 
istrative head  is  a dean  or  director,  who  is  given  definite  control  under 
the  president.  In  a ntfrnber  of  instances  the  director  has  the  assist- 
ance of  a committee  or  administrative  board  of  which  he  is  a member 
or  chairman.  The  director  or  dean  is  given  in  some  instances  ex- 
traordinary power  under  the  president  and  is  recognized  as  a most 
important  administrator,  being  a-  member  ex  officio  of  the  highest 
university  bodies.  His  functions  are  to  arrange  through  the  depart- 
ments all  details  as  to  instructing  force,  to  prepare  the  budget  and 
plan  of  study  and  to  select  the  courses  offered.  He  is  responsible  for 
all  publications  and  announcements,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the 
same.  He  presents  the.  annual  budget  of  the  summer  term  to  the 
trustees  or  regents,  and  is  in  every  way  the  supreme  administrative 
head  of  this  part  of  the  university  work.  The  administration  of  the 
summer  school  is,  therefore,  very  simple  and'  docs  not  call  for  any 
faculty  action  -the  only  approach  to  tins  being  the  committee  or 
administrative  board,  which  is  a species  of  cabinet  for  the  summer m 
executive. 

Finally,  the  range  of  studies  and  of  courses  in  summer  schools  is  a 
subjeot  of  peculiar  interest  and  weight.  Primarily  there  is  evidently 
no  intention  to  go  below  the  freshman  year  in  the  general  courses  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Nevertheless,  many  universities  offer 
9131*°— 24 10 
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'courses  in  such  subjects  as  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  oortnin 
modern  languages  -German,  French,  and  Spanish — which  arc  pre- 
liminary to  the  freshman  year  and  may  oven  be  classed  as  beginners' 
courses.  Those  are  not  intended  iis  a substitute  for  secondary  school' 
work,  but  are  used  by  mature  students  and  those  who  desire  to  com- 
plete an  imperfect  preparatory  career.  There  is  a distinct  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  summer  schools  in  universities  from  becoming  normal 
schools,  although  a large  proportion  of  the  student  botlv  consists  of 
teachers  of  every  grade  and  department.  The  summer  is  regarded 
as  the  time  when  teachers  may  come  in  contact  with  the  subject 
matter  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  also  with  the  more  advanced 
treatment  of  subjects  which  belong  to  their  own  profession.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  much  attention  is  given  to  courses  for  graduate 
students,  although  it  is  frequently  held  that  a summer  session  of  fi 
weeks  does  not  give  opportunity  for/individuab  investigation  and 
research  work.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  laboratory  courses 
restricted  in  number  and  intensive  in  character  can  he  distinctly 
valuable  in  the  way  of  research.  The  continued  and  growing  interest 
in  graduate  work  in  the  universities  in  the  summer  and  the  general 
recognition  which  it  is  now  receiving  are  clear  evidence  of  its  value. 
In  general,  summer  courses  of  instruction  are  devoted  principally  to 
the  liberul  arts  and  sciences  and  to  education.  Commercial  courses 
have  an  important  place,  and  in  a few  institutions  engineering  and 
architecture  are  offered.  Grtffluate  courses  are  given  in  many  of  the 
larger  suinmei^chools  at  times  set  aside  in  separate  departments  or 
given  in  general  with  liberal  arts  courses. 

Students  in  the  summer  very  often  seek  this  time  for  transfer  to 
institutions  different  from  those  to  which  they  owe  first  allegiance. 
Hence  the  geographical  distribution  is  un  interesting  study.  In 
certain  large  city  universities,  such  as  Chicago,  Columbia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  student  body  comes  from  all  the  States  of  the  Unioh, 
andTrom  many  foreign  countries..  State  universities,  however,  as  a\ 
rule  seiwe  the  constituency  of  the  State  to  which  they^belong.  The 
exceptions  among  the  State  universities  are  California,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  which  have  students  from  many  other  States  aqd  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  principle  of  extension  classes  given  at  a distance  from  the 
parent  university  does  not  enter  into  summer  instruction.  Never- 
theless, engineering  camps  and  biological  stations  are  often  estab- 
lished at  appropriate  places.  In  some  instances  these  are  placed 
under  .the  administration  of  the  summer  school.  In  other  cases 
where  they  are  not  under  such  supervision  they  form  special  depart- 
ments under  general  university  control. 
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RECREATIONAL  WORK. 

. 1 

Willi  the  desire  to  make  simun^Hhist motion  popular  anil  t<>  induce 
students  in  a perfectly  reasonable  way  to  use  this  time  of  year  for 
study,  otlicors  in  charge  of  summer  schools  have  felt  that  it  was 
appropriate  to  give  entertainments,  concerts,  and  plays  for  which 
the  season  is  particularly  adapted.  These  exercises  not  only  give 
suitable  relaxation  hut  prevent  the  interference  by  other  outside 
influences  which  particularly  in  a great  city  serve  to  distract  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  their  surroundings  and 
the  allurements  associated  therewith.  In  an  endeavor  to  cheek  any 
unfortunate  tendency  from  the  giving  of  these  play's  and  entertain- 
ments, those  in  charge  have  insisted  upon  the  intellectual  character 
of  these  exercises,  llcnce  lectures  of  a more  popular  type,  recitals, 
and  concerts  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  Excursions 
which  tire  announced  in  many  summer  school  circulars  lire  likewise 
due  to  the  opportunity  which  the  summer  season  offers  for  such 
attractive  variation  in  the  usual  program.  In  this  soaSon,  particu- 
larly in  the  larger  cities,  opportunity  is  afforded  to  study  economic 
and  social  problems  through  excursions  and  visits  to  factories,  philan- 
thropic ina^tutions,  and  places  of  historic  interest.  These  being  of 
an  educational  character  have  been  regardetl  as  of  considerable  valuo- 
lio tli  as  intellectual  exercises  and  recreational  activities.  Naturally, 
no  interference  with  class  exercises  is  allowed,  but  these  excursions 
are  treated  as  supplementary  to  the  ordinary  courses  of  instruction. 
The  same  restraint  is  observed  in  regard  to  purely  social  events,  which 
seem  particularly  desired  by  students  of  the  sununer  season.  In  all 
these  entertainments,  excursions,  and  social  pvents  we  see  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  extra  curricular  activity  which  has  so  large  a part  in 
'the  academic  year.  Of  course,  athletic  contests  and  exercises  are 
quite  uncon'mion  in  the  summer.  The  advantage  of  this  is  so  fully 
appreciated  that  other  extra  curricular  activity  will  not  be  allowed 
to  interrupt  the  studious  feabits  of  the  students  of  the  summer  term. 

APPRECIATION  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Summer  schools  and  sununer  sessions  form,  therefore,  a distinct 
part  of  university  organization  in  this  country.  Wp  can  see  in  their 
origin,  which  we  may  regard  as  a mark  of  progress  in  the  development 
of  university  education,  the  working  of  the  forces  which  have  tended 
to  shorten  the  poriod  hitherto  devoted  to  cultural  studies  and  also 
as  a concomitant  idea  the  employing  of  the  entire  year  by  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  These  some  forces  are  responsibly  for  the 
peculiar  system  of  yearly  activity  on  an  alternate  term  basis,  os  at 
Chicago,  and  for  the  combined  courses  which,  as  at  Columbia,  enable 
a student  to  count  as  one  of  his  col^giate  years  the  first  year  devoted 
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to  professional  study.  A very  clever  substitute  for  the  summer  term 
of  a length  .similar  to  that  of  the  v inter  season  was  found  in  the  short 
term  of  six  or  eight  weeks  and  tli  ■ limited  and  intensive  program  P 
which -gives  the  student,  daily  contact  with  the  instructor  and  daily  * 
recitation  and  lecture  hours.  This  short  intensive  summer  term  is 
responsible  for  the  theory  which  many  now  hold  thftt  our  collegiate 
study  would  be  much  more  thorough  and  the  results  more  satisfactory 
were  the  intensive  restricted  plan,  used  in  the  normal  college  year. 

At  all  events  the  deleterious  effects  which  are  attributed  to  the  m 
elective  system,  which  enables  a student  to  form  heterogeneous 
combinations,  would  be  avoided  bv  the  system  now  employed  in  the 
schools  which  have  short  forms  with  intensive  restricted  programs. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  summer  study  is  largely  confined  to  the 
courses  which  form  part  of  the  liberal  arts  ami  sciences  as -given  in  * 
the  usual  collegiate  career.  Professional  schools  in  many  universities 
have  not  as  yet  affort^  opportunity  for  study  in  the  summer.  The 
professional  schools  of  education  are  an  exception.  They  have  the 
largest  number  of  students,  exceeding  in  many  instances  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Law  schools  are  offering  courses  which 
count  for  their  degrees,  and  in  some  institutions  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  are  following  the  example  of  the  schools  of  faw.  Short 
courses  for  practitioners  in  medicine  and  dentistry  are  found  in  some 
instances  in  the  early  summerhind  even-in  the  usual  summer  term, 
although  sdrious  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  conduct  of  medical 
schools  in  warm  weather,  particularly  ip  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the 
department  of  anatomy.  • v. 

[ Notwithstanding  the  hesitation  which  is  shown  by  some  professional 
schools  and  accepting  the  objections  which  are  presented  by  the  eol- 
- leges  largely  influenced  by  tradition,  the  development  of  summer 
educational  work  has  been  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  colleges  in  general  will  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  sortie  form 
of  summer  term.  The  idleness  of  valuable  educational  plants  and 
equipment  and  the^nced  of  making  shorter  the  traditional  collegiate 
career  are  influences  which  will  certainly  press  in  the  direction  of  the 
summer  term.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  not  duplicate  the  terms 
of  the  winter  season  in  arrangement  and  classification  of  studies. 

The  institution  itself,  howeveir,  will  not  he  completely  abandoned  by 
‘instructors  and  students  as  at  present,  but  will  serve  a useful  purpose 
' throughout  the  year  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
it  exists,  The  summer  school  belongs  to  the  modern  days  and  its 
organization  and  existence  have  brought  many  suggestions  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  into  the  conduct  of  university  and  collegiate  education.* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Ilv  Arthur  M.  (iuKt.su,  Ju. 


The  period  covered  l>v  this  paper  followed  the  d ('mobilization  of 
that  experiment  in  education  under  war  conditions  known  as  the 
Students’  Army  Trainin';  Corps.  ' 

During  the  early  part  of  I'll 7 many  engineering  students  with- 
drew from  the  school  of  engineering  to  enter  different  branches  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  others  at  this  time, 
and  even  .during  the  prev  ious  years  from  the  outbreak  of  tho  World 
Wav  in  lf)M,  withdrew  to  enter  the  service  of  our  allies  or  to  become 
Red  Cross alrivei-s-wr  workers*  These  withdrawals,  followed  by  with- 
drawals due  to  the  application  of  the  Selective  Scrvico -Draft  Law, 
made  it  clear  that ’steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
men  trained  in  engineering  .to  fill  the  numerous  places  created  by  the 
war  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  industries. 

For  the  purpose  of  conserving  the'  engineers  in  training,  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  made  provision  to  enlist 
engineering  students'  of  the  proper  age  in  a Reserve  Officers’  Cqfps 
and  to  assign  them  back  to  their  colleges  to  yotnplote  their  engineering 
work.  This  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  nnd  its  inadequacy 
was  soon  manifest.  To  care  for  all  branches  of  the  service,*  and  to 
train  men  as  oflieers,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country 
were  organized  to  receive  and  train  members  of  the  Students’  Anriy 
Training  Corps. 

* 1® 

STUDENTS'  AliMY  TRAINING  CORPS. 

During  the  summer  of  1D1.S  it  became  evident  that.,  with  the 
nppl  ication  of  the  selective  draft  law.  steps  would  have  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  and  to  supply' 
the  country  'with  trained  men.  After  a number  of  c^pfercnces 
between  educators  nnd  Government  officers,  the  War  Department 
organized  a Committee  on  Education  nnd  Special  Training,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Robert  I.  Rees,  General  Staff  Corps;  Col.  John  H. 
Wigmore,  Provost  Marshal  General’s  Office;  Lieut.  Col.  Grenville 
Clark,  Adjutant  General’s  Office;  nnd  Maj.  Wm.  R.  Orton,  War- 
Plans  Division,  with  Ralph  Barton  Perry  as  executive  secretary. 
In  addition  to  this  committee,  an  advisory  board  representing  the 
educational  interests  was  formed,  composed  of  President  Janies  R. 
Angrily '-Samuel  P.  Capen,  James  W.  Dietz,  Hugh  Frayne,  Charles  it. 
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» Mann,  Raymond  11.  IVarson^  and  Herman  Schneider.  About  the 
end*of  July,  10 IS,  after  plans  were  prepared  f« »r  the  use  of  the  col- 
leges, the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  President  11.  C.  Maelaurin, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Director  of  College 
Training.  The  country  was  divided  into  12  districts  for  this  purpose, 
with  a subdirector  in  each  district.  Practically  all  of  the  colleges 
of  the  Tinted  States  entered  i^to  contracts  with  the  Government  to 
give  instruction  to  men  who  w'eje  to  be  members  of  the  .Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps.  The  various  institutions  made  contracts 
for  the  subsistence,  housing,  and  education  of  members  of  this  corps, 
together  with  contracts  for  expenses  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  temporary  buildings  or  malung  alterations  in  existing  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  to  the 
needs  ’of  the  Government. 

The  .Students’  Army  Training  Corps  was  raised  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  18.  1917,  commonly  known 
as  the  Selective  Service  Act.  authorizing. the  President  to  increase 
temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United  States  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  31,  1918.  and  under  General  Order 
No.  79  of  the  War  Department  dated  August  24,  191S,  which  was 
as  follows: 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  ncetinnp  1 , 2,  8,  and  flof  the  a<  t of  Cnn^rewnuthor- 
izinj:  the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Kutahliphment  of  the  United 
States,  approved  May  IS.  1017,  the  President  directs  that  for  t ho  period  of  tho  existing 
emergency  there  shall  be  maintained  by  voluntary  induction  and  draft  a Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps.  Units  of  this  corps  will  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
at  educational  institutions  that  meet,  the  requirements  laid  down  in  special  regulations. 

t The  object  yf  establishing  the  ^Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
was  to  utilize  effectively  the  plant,  equipment,  and  organization  *fr 
the  colleges  for  selecting  and  training  officer  candidates  and  technical 
experts  for  service  in  the  existing  emergency.  For  purposes  of 
military  organization  the  members  of  the  corps  formed  single  units, 
but  for  purposes  of  instructing  the  unit  consisted  of  one  or  more 
sections,  according  to  tho  type  of  educational  training  given. 

The  collegiate  section  (known  ns  section  A)  was  authorized  iu  any 
civil  educational  institution  ^rhich  required  for  admission  to  its 
regular  curricula  graduation  from  a standard  four-year  secondary 
school  or  an  equivalent,  and  provided  a general  or  professional 
curriculum  covering  at  least  two  years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks 
each  and  had  a student  attendance  sufficient  to  maintain  a collegiate 
section  of  a strength  of  at  least  100  men.  Collegiate  sections,  of  the 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps  were  organized  in  colleges  of  arts 
and  sciences,  technology,  engineering,  mines,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
business  administration,  industry  and  commerce,  pharmacy,  veter- 
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lnarr  medicine,  education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  in  graduate 
schools,  normal  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  technical  institutes. 

The  vocational  section  (known  as  section  13)  was  authorized  in 
institutions  having  adequate  equipment. 

A registrant  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  became  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  units,  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  This  induc- 
tion was  voluntary,  under  the  selective  service  regulations.  Upon 
induction  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were 
■ placed  on  active  duty  status,  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  entered  into  contracts  with  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  quartering,  subsistence,  and  instruction  of  such  men. 
It.  was  also  understood  that  from  time  to  time  members  of  the  corps 
might  he  assigned  to  training  camps,  training  schools,  depot  brigades, 
or  to  do  special  technical  work  at  collegiate  institutions.  It  was 
also  planned  to  give  consideration  to  the  preference  of  the  registrants 
to  the  branch  of  service  which  they  would  ultimately  enter. 

1 ho  administration  of  the  corps  was  carried  on  by  the.  War  Depart- 
ment through  its  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of 
the  Training  and  Instruction  Branch,  War  Plans  Division.  General 
StaH,  assisted  by  the  Advisory  Educational  Board,  together  with 
educational  directors,  district  educational  directors,  and  special 
advisers.  The  War  Department  provided  an  officer  of  the  Army  at 
each  college  to  serve  as  commanding  officer,  and  the  commanding 
officer  and  other  officers  assigned  to  duty  with  different  units  were 
directed  to  observe* the  general  usages  of  the  various  institutions 
affecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
or  other  academic  instructors.  They  wore  npt  permitted  to  under- 
take any  instructional  or  administrative  duties  in  tho  institution 
other  than  those  connectc<^with  the  military  work  of  tho  corps.  The 
military  officers  were  assigned  to  tho  duty  of  enforcing  military 
discipline,  hut  no  authority  was  given  them  to  direct  or  interfere 
with  purely  educational  matters. 

"The  original  plan  of  training  consisted  of  11  hours  of  military 
studies,  including  drill,  theoretical  and  military  instruction,  and 
physical  training,  and  42  hours  per  week  for  allied  subjects.  These 
42  hours  included  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  instruction,  uud 
necessary  preparation  therefor.  After  two  terms  of  work  the 
arrangement  provided  for  6 hours  of  military  training  and  47  hours  of 
study  of  t he  allied  subjects.  It  will  bo  seen  later  that  suggested 
courses  for  technical  schools  were  Submitted  by  the  committee  from 
which  tho  actual  courses  given  at  an  institution  were  planned  and 
submitted  for  approval  to  tho  regional  director. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  issued  from 
time  to  time  circulars  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  various  sub- 
jects in  accordance  with  the  aims  of  the  War  Department. 
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The  allien  1 subjects  mentioned  above  included  the  following: 
English,  French,  (lerman,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
psychology,  geology,  geography,  topography  and  map  drawing, 
meteorology,  astronomy,  hygiene,  sanitation,  descriptive  geometry, 
mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  surveying,  economics,  account- 
ing, history,  international  law,  military  law  and  government.  In  the 
case  of  the  technical  and  professional  schools,  provisions  wen* 
made  for  approving  a general  program  containing  subjects  other 
than  those  included  in  tin*  above  list,  and  also  permission  could  he 
granted  any  institution  for  the  recognition ‘as  an  allied  subject  one 
subject  outside  the  foregoing  list  provided  it  occupied  not  more  than 
three  hours  per  week  in  lectures  and  refutations  combined. 

A special  course  in  war  issues  was  demanded  in  all  programs  of 
study  for  section  A.  1 his  was  to  cover  three  classroom  horn's  per 
week  for  two  terms.  I his  course  was  intended  to  give*  students  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  various  steps 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

In  section  B the  required  hours  were  as  follows:  Military  subjects, 
including  drill  and  physical  training,  15  J hours;  vocational  subjects, 
3d  hours;  war  issues,  l hour. 

The  general  scheme  for  work  in  section  A*  covered  n period  of 
eight  terms  of  I'd  weeks  each,  with  a vacation  period  of  one  week  at 
the  yml  of  each  term.  Ja  this  way  the  academic  or  technical  work 
Would  be  done  in  a period  of  two  years,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
men  thus  trained  wn^d  he  prepared  for  technical  work  or  for  oHiccr 
material. 

The  proposed  schedules  of  studies  for  tin*  four  engineering  courses 
as  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Educational  and  Special  Training 
are  given  herewith: 

CIVII.  ENOINKEIUNt; 


FIRST  TERM  Ilnurs 

per  Wt  rK 

Mathematics. ..i it 

(Tirmis.tr> ' IT 

Drawing  and  dr.MiipU'  r gnuiii  Iry  it snrvt  \ i ii»:  U 

Wartssurs  rtlld  English  lonlpilMtioti II 

Military  training II 

Total ,V» 
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. SKtA'NI.  T Will. 

Mathematics... 12 

Chemistry IT 

Draw  ing  anti  dcsiripll \ r gi.-otmd  r.v  or  sur\  eying  ft 

War  Issues  and  Knpllslr  composition '.I 

Military  naming II 

Total 53 


FOURTH  TKRM,  Hours 

per  work 

Maibriiiftlfes . 0 

I'liysiis  it 

Mnimnii'.s  . I, 

Surveying  or  draw  mg !i 

Military  t rami np ,,  it 

Total Yi 

unit  term. 

Ttioory  nfsirueiuroe . i. 

JJairriBis . . in 

TTatlnmd  engineering  i including  drafting  und 

lli'M  work! , t", 

ltlglnwi)  engineering i. 

Map  reading  and  topographical  drawing.  . 2 

neology H 

Military  training _n 

Total. M 
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Mathemalics 12 

I’hysics.  14 

Mncftanirs  and  tncclin'ninri... l.r, 

Drawing  aimI  dcscriptlv  egcJnnetry  nrfiirt  eying  ti 
Military  trai  nl  ng 
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SIXTH  TERM. 

Theory  of  si  pictures,. n 

Uridgertestjm. )..  ..  4 

Itailrond  engineering  ' Inclining  drafting).. <i 

Hydraulics.  ♦.  i.t 

Elect  rical  engineering' IT 

Military  training i fl 
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SEVENTH  TERM 

Theory  of  structures 

Hridpcde.upii 
KuiIiikhI  rnmm  emiy  . 

Heat  eupinccri tip 

Hydraulic  ami  sanitary  enirinoirmp. 
Military  training 


1 KHiimi  TERM  i I in  IT' 

U,r  1 |K’r  week. 

I-  Tlienry  ntsirtii'iiiri  12 

- ■ - hi  Ite1* Imulic  atel  snnil a*  v i-iiim iireriHi!  anil  rlesiyu  Hi 

■ • 4 lleiil  engineer  nip  ij 

I-  I tn 1 1 ri I ill—  i ••  1 1 3 

'■*  Sanitary  seiem  i mid  imhlie  health.  I 

•'  ihisi  ness  law  and  ui  counting  . li 

— •'  'Military training  ' r, 


('uiirHcs  divided  between  Mtrv«  yin,'  ttntl  ilrawim-  were  to  be  "i von  in  nc-  nr-lim,  e 
wiilt  the  seasotiof  year  in  which  they  came  :i inF  the  immher  miristcrctl.  The  total 
time1  allotment  tn  survey in”  was  to  lie  equivalent  to  I J hours  per  wvek  forniie  term. 
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FOURTH  Tl  RM. 

Applied  mechanics 

Mathematics 

Mechanic'll  engineering  draw  my  . . 

!’h V'ics  mi'l  ph\  smai  liilmraiiirv 

Nlmptt  nrk 

Military  I rami  tip 


SEVENTH  TERM 

Materials  id  rnginrrnnp  and  ii'iini'  mnterials 

liiltomintv  

Mi  ehaim  m of  machine'.  ... 


* 'Ineliine  dc'lpti  .... 

_ j Applied  mei'lninies  . 

‘ I Siirv  I'vinp  or  lefriperni  inn 

” h Shopwork  

• Ktipi  nei'i mp  lalmrntor  v 
! Mililiiry  I nu  in  tip 


1 liillTII  Tt  RM 


it  Power  planl  design 


FIET1!  TERM. 

Heat  enpineerinp  and  enpineerinp  Inlxiralorv 
Ehvlnral  enpineermp 


Indii'lrial  plnnls  i including  lieui  mp  and  vetiti- 

lahotit... in 

Mechanics  ot  enpineerinp  7 

Engineering  lahoraiory in 

• in'  motors .a 

Slmpwork \ 

Military  irainirip ...  . , p 


In  pla.  e of  eas  motors,  til)  hours  (total i of  lalmrnlory  ami  lecture  work  .may  lie 
aftsiprncil  to  heat  treatment. 

KI.KCTUIC’AI.  KNUINJiKKINti. 

FIRST  TERM  Hour'  TI1IR0  TERM  Hours 

per  wn'k  l„.r  vveek. 

Mathematics.. 12  Mntlirmaties 12 

Hmwinp  and  descriptiv  e geometry 9 I'livsies  ,J 

Vv"Vi!lr>  v . •••. "...  12  Mechanics  and  appheii  mechanics  777 . . 77  12 

»»  ? * l !•** h ootnpi»sifioii li  MiThanuMl  cneiiuvrinu  <1rm\inr  u 

Military  training II  j Military  traminp n 

Total 7pi  1 Tofal •'•••  53 


SECONIi  TERM 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 


FOURTH  TERM. 

pi  Mathematics 11 

I-  m... -2 1 * 


Chemistry .777  ’7 12  Physics 7.  14 

I trawlng  and  descriptive  geometry 9 Elements  of  ehsurical  engineering 2 

War  issues  and  Kaelish  oontpnsition  . «l  Applied  mechanics 

Military  training jt  11  curt  eying,,  map  reartinp,  and  topographical 

drawing ...........  7 

Total -j  I Military  drawing... • 9 

tow: 1 * “m 
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mrHTERM.  Hours 

]ior  week. 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering  and  direct* 

current  machinery , la 

Electrical  engineering  laltoraton  s 

Heat  engineering !l 

Materials  of  engineering ii 

Shopwork — 9 

Military  training li 

Total 53 

SIXTH  TERM. 

Variable  and  alternating  currents 12 

Electrical  engineering  lulmrutory  12 

Heat  engineering * 9 

Mechanical  eiumiiermg  lulmnifnry  S 

Structures  of  machine  design ti 

Military  training ii 

Total 5.5 


SEVENTH  term.  Hours 

|er  wwk. 

Alternating  current  machinery 1"* 

Klectricnl  engineering  lulmniinry s 

Hydraulics <» 

Electrical  transmission  (power  and  telephone).  15 
Military  training n 

Total SI 

EH1HTII  TERM. 

Alternating  current  machinery.  N 

Electrical  engineering  lalmratbry ....  c> 

I’uwer  stations  (steam  and  liy.lranlici l.i 

Motor  applications,  lighting  and  storage  bat- 
teries.  Hi 

Business  law  and  accounting I 

Military  training . i. 

Total 


CHEMICAL  E 


KEliINC. 


first  TERM.  Hours 

fier  week. 

Inorganic  chemistry 21 

Mathematics.  . . 12 

War  issues  and  English  composil  ion  ...  9 

Military  training 11 

Total 53 

SF.roNh  TFRM. 

Inorganic  chemistry  and  cpialitative  analysis. . 21 

Mathematics . 12 

War  issues  and  English  composition, 9 

Military  training 11 

Total 53 

TIIIRIl  TERM. 

Qualitative  analysis 12 

Quantitative  analysis — 2 

Mathematics 12 

l'hysics ...  ...  14 

General  engineering  draw  ing  7 

Military  training li 

Total 53 

Font  TIT  TERM. 

Quantitative  analysis 14 

Elements  of  organic  chemistry (i 

Physics.. '. 12 

Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics 7 

General  engineering  drawing H 

Military  training f! 

Total 53 


FIFTH  TF.RM.  Hours 

per  w is  h 

Quantitative  analysis 15 

Physical  chemistry . 17 

TheoMli  aKand  applied  mechanics 15 

Military  training . . _ . n 

Total •. 53 

srXTii  TERM 

Physical  chemistry .*.  17 

Organic  chemistry Is 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering 12 

Military  training I. 


Total 

SEVENTH  TERM 


Organic  chemistry in 

Chemical  technology s 

Proximate  technical  analy  sis s 

Elements  of  lliermodyn anucs  and  lieul  enei- 

neering 15 

Military  training * n 

Total  — i M 

F.inirni  TERM. 

Chemical  technology 21 

Cliei(iieul  warfare I 

Engineering  materials 12 

Mechanical  engineering  lalmratory in 

Military  training 

Total 53 


To  show  how  closely  the  schedule  suggested  by  the  committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training  was  carried  out  in  one  instance,  the 
schedules  given  below  were  submitted  by  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  approved  by  the  regional  director,  President  Charles 
Alexander  Richmond,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  numbers  given  after  courses  represent  clock  hours  in  the  fol- 
lowing older:  Recitation,  preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed 
total  number  of  hours. 


UJ! 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 
RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


FIRST  TFRM. 


civil.  KNCiNMHKiNd.i 

1 lours  | 


Algebra  f-.s-IM) 

per  week. 
12 

Chemistry  2-t- 2-1 

12 

Drawing  l-2-O-*;. 

9 

War  issues  :t-iF4Mi..  . 

9 

Military  Iranian: 

1 1 

Total 

Vj 

<1  f 11NH  7T.RM, 

Trigonometry  and  analytics  i-si-iMi 

rj 

ChcinistrviMMM  j 

12 

Descriptive  geometry  2— HF.i 

9 

W ar  Issues  t-o-o-o 

9 

Military  training 

11 

FIFTH  TF.RM — fUlltitlUdl.  Hours 

per  week. 

Highways  2-t~(WI (j 

Map  reading  and  im.  drawing  iwwfj  ■„> 

iicology2-t- 2-d... s 

Military training  ''''  t, 


sixth  ti  km 

Structirri sand  bridge  design  t-s- 1-11 j;j 

Kadroad  engineering  2-t-ini. it 

Heodesy  I -2-0- I 4 

Hydraulics  f-s-o-n ’ 12 

Ktis-lncal  engineering  2-4-2  ( 12 

1 Military  training i. 


TIIIRH  TF.RM 

Analytics  and  calculus  4-s-iV-n  . 

Physics  2-1-  t-t 

Mechanism  ,'MMT-ii 

Surveying  1 -V?— <>-:( 

'Descriptive  geometry  I -.’si  1.  .. 
Military  Iraininir.  . 


Fill  r.Tli  TKP.M. 

Caleulus  t-s-TMl  . . 12 

Physics  P-t-t—t 14 

.Mechanics  o-mmi  r> 

Kailriatil  engineering  2- t-o-n  . . . . . k r, 

Surveying  I - 2—*  >■  1. 9 


Military  training f, 

Total 

FIFTH  TFRM. 

Theoretical  mivhanirs  2-t-0-fl r. 

Applied  mechanics  4-x-o-n 12 

Materials  lalmrnlorv  iwmw.  . . . . 4 

Kadroad  engineering  IMHI-!) !» 


<1  1 KNTIl  Tl  KM 

Bridge  design  t-X-U-O,  12 

Iti'iufurrcil  concrete. in 

Sleam  engines  :m-imi ()- 

Power  plants  imf-u-.i,  

Business  law  and  occoimimg  l-'J  l-n 4 

Hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  i-tV-(Mi.  . 9 

Military  iraimng '. u 


MOUTH  Tl  RM 

Bridge  design  (HHM2 12 

Hydraulic  and  sauitarv  eiiRinccring  design 

2-t  o-t m 

Thermodynamics  2-mwi f. 

Mis'hanirallalinrainry  iMMt-2  2 

Kailrnad  engineering 'u-0-0-9 9 

Machine  design  (MMi-2 ...  2 

Sandnry  science  and  politic  health  i-j-i-u  4 

Astronomy  iMHF  2. 2 

Militarytraining r, 


MK.niANID.VI.  ENiilN’KKUINi;  * 


FIRST  TFRM 

Hours 
m per  week. 

Algebra  4-R-fMI 12 

Chemistry  2-4-2-4 \ 12 

Drawing  l-2-H-fi 9 

War  issues  .fV  9 

Military  training It 


TltlRP  TFRM  % 

Honrs 
per  week. 

Analytics  and  calculus  4-ft-o-u 14 

I'hysics  ‘J— l — l — 4 12 

Mechanism  3-tWHl 9 

Chemistry  iMMt-12 12 

Military  training ’ ......  1, 


SFCUNIl  TF.RM. 

Trignnomeiry  and  analyties  4-S-o-fl... 12 

Steam  engiiiisTing  ti^Ml 9 

Mis  hanlsm  1-20-0... 3 

Descriptive  geometry  2-4-O-i 9 

War  issues  ,T-ii-(F-0 9 

Military  (mining  II 

• 

Total  53 


FOtlRTII  TFRM. 

Calculus  4-MM) 12 

Physics  2-4- 4- 4 14 

Mechanics  2-  DM) .1'.!"..'  6 

Surveying  l-'2-0-4 7 

Shop  O-IFiF-8 . ..  ^ 

Military  training 6 


' The  m\mhers  given  idler  Hie  enures  represent  Ahe  rlnck  hours  iq  Hie  following  order  Rwitution 
preparation,  lecture, daboraiory,  followed  by  total  mn^ber  of  hours. 
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FIFTH  TF.RH. 

Tbeori't ic*:il  mechanics  2— 1-n.li. 

A |i phi'll  mechanics  4-v-»>  0 

Tnermealynsunies  :ws-tHi 

Electrical  engineering  3— «>- J-«i  . . 

Hoilcrs  2— 4, ‘,-0-0 

Shop  INHW 

Military  training 

Total 


Hours 
per  work 
ti 

I- 


sKVi.NTii  ti  rm-  cnniinitcd  Hours 

pr|  ■ k 

i ! rill  titles  ot  marliiiiny  l-2-u-J 

M loliitU' (h'Mgii  J-l-ik-l . I 

SltMIII  ITlgillC  |||‘-  It'll  it-  ll  0-0 

lirfi mria' urn  i . imi  ......  . . . , 

ItllN!  Ill1"  |:i\V  allll  HIT  IIIIIIIIIU'  I .’-l-o..  . 

Mri'ii  mini  1 ■ it »i ir. it ■ »r v o o < » — I . . . . 

Mill!  irv  t Mining  - 


SIXTH  TFRM. 


Structures  3-ft-O-fl 

Hydraulics  t-s-0-0 

Ilrai  engines ;iiv-u-n 

Naval  architecture  (MWK! . 

Mechanical  laboratory  IMHM 

Electrical  laboratory  0-0-0- 7 

Shop  IMHM 

Military  training  r .. 

Total  


St.VINTII  TFRM. 


Metallurgy  :t-i.  imi 

Materials  iahoratorv  u o-o-'l. 


i tc mu  Tt  km 

I’owrr  plan  I s 1-2- fk- 2 

Indusliial  i il, oil s -t-U  imi '•* 

ManiteingiUeciiiig  l-'J-tMi u 

Healing  and  Vein il:it ion  '.’-l-o  0 *■ 

Ant  oiunhllc  ill  n n o ii- 1.  I 

«ia-'i  engine  2-  l-n  0. '• 

llydr  mlie  1 in  I iiU's  1 < '-t i . . . . 

SluiTi  imi  o *> s 

\l(‘i'niinu,;il  l.il.orai'i!  v ii  o 0- ; . . ...  < 

Military  training '■ 


KL.KCTHICAI.  ENtllNKEHlN'i 


FIRST  TFRM . 


Algebra  i-s-n-o... . 
Chemistry  2-4-  '.’-t . 
Drawing  1-2  o-h. 
War  issues  iwmhi 
Military  i raining. 


Ilnurs  | 
per  win  k.  | 


FIFTH  TFRM. 


I j i Tlichrelinl  iiirelmnir-s i-ii-u  j 
pi  j \ p| ilii'il  i ilia  lulls  - I ' 'I  0 


Hours 

pel  u n-k 


I'.lcmriils  of  i Im  i rical  rnriiicrring  and  limit 

rill  1 1 ill  III  !i  lltllri  \ > l.kd  ll  I.’ 

Eli  i-triiiil  I't.giiii  i riiii'  I.iti'iral  hi  y o-o-o-s  s 

Tlienmnlv  naiiiii"  J-  t imi ..  ...  '■ 

Military  training. •' 


Stl  oNU  TFRM. 


Trigonometry  and  analylics  I-s-imi 

Steam  engineering  :hhhi 

Mechanism  1-2-0  0 

Descriptive  geometry  2-t-o-a 

War  issues  .’Mr-tMl 

Military  training 


\ :iri  iblr  and  aln  rilaling  eilrretil  I ' Imi I.‘ 

Kli'i  tiiral  I-Ill'llli  i line  l.ibiir.'ilnrv  IklMi  IJ I-' 

II  vilraulies  i-'mi  ii 12 

Mechanical  l iboraioi > imhk'i ft 

Macliinc  design  1—2— t k— d ...  n 

Mill  Inrv  training •' 


SI.VtNTIl  I I I’  M 


Till  HI  i TFRM. 


♦ Altcrnaling  curreni  maeliinerv  i-t-t-lt lft 

s4UI,  |.i  ! Electrical engineering iwm-s s 

i J ; Kli-i'lrieai  t mi' mi  - ion '•  m n-n In 

" „ jin>:ine,ss|:i\v  and  accoiiniing  l-2-i  n 4 

* [toilers  1-2-0--’ ft 

e,  Military  training.... 0 


^Analytics  and  cnlrolos  i-mui 12 

Physics  2-i-l-  i it 

Mechanism  i ll- ii  o *. !» 

Chemist  ry  n o 0-12 1'-’ 

Military  training <■ 


-Total ft3 


FOPRTII  TFRM.  • V 

Calculus  4-S-O-O 12 

Physics  3— 4-4— i '1 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering  iMk-2  n 2 

Mechanics ‘2-4-O-n 0 

ShopiMMMl .*.  0 

Surveying  I -2-0-4 7 

Military  training 0 


Total n t 

ritim ii  TFRM, 

AMemaiinit current  mnclilnrrv 2-4-2-0.  — s 

Kloctriral  engineering  laboratory  t> 

Power  plant  S',  mislmnicil  l 2-0-2 ft 

Power  plants,  elect  rical  l-'2-<>-2 ft 

11  vilraulle  I nrhiite.s  I 2-im — 3 

Motor  upplicnuon,  ligbling  anil  storage  hal- 

t orleFit-o-tt-lt 1ft 

Heat  engines  1-2-tk-i. ft 

Military  training •• 


i The  oumliers  given  after  the  courses  represent  the  clodUiours  in  the  following  order:  Itccitaiioik, 
preparation, lecture,  laboratory,  total.  ^ 
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CHEMICAL  EN(,  IN  El,  RING.1 


■ VJRST  TllKM.  Hours 

per  week. 

Algebra  4-S-O-n.  ...  pj 

kikth  tk.rm— continued.  Hours 

per  week. 

Chcrnistrv, organic  'i-ti-u-lit  in 

Clicunstiy  2 — l-U— 1 . 

Drawing  l-2-n-fi  *< 

A'  rinssilr..  :l-i'.-<MI..  ; t | 

Military  training  . . . it 

Total 

>H  **M*  T)  DM 

Tm’imoinytry  ati'1  imal>  lies  I-s-d-n.  \> 

Chfiuui r\  .'-hmi.  i, 

Chemistry  IMMM2  ■ 'V* 

Militurv  training fi 

Total Si 

SIXTH  TKU.M 

Slnu  tun’s  It'J-ihi 3 

Klcctrknl  engineering  laboratory  (t-twi-7  7 

Hydraulics  4-vaw) 12 

Machine  design  t-2-n-:t * fi 

Phvsicairlicniislrv  3-fi-O-K.  ..  . 17 

tigs  analysis  0-0-0-2 2 

Mcch.iiiLC.il  draw mglMMi-:t :i 

AA'iirissuc  . ** 

Military  training 6 

Total <» 

Total :..t 

iiur.i*  n.KM 
✓ 

An.ilvtif>  ;in»l  calculus  4-v4U) U 

Ph)  sic..  J- 1-1-4  14 

SEVENTH  TERM. 

Mtisillurpv  9 

Hum  tics.,  law  and  accounting  i-j-i  -o 4 

Materials  laboratory  n-O-O-.i 3 

Stiym  engines  g-l-n-tt 6 

elicmisti  v,  i| Ham itali l c :)-i. -ini  !i 

Chrmislrv.  < 1 1 ini 1 1 .if I v »•  IMMI- 12.  12 

Mililarv  ir.tininK ». 

Tul. it  Vt 

" Ucr  analysis  u twnti 10 

Klis't  rrselirniistry  1 - U— 1-4 S 

Physical  chemistry  1-2-tMi 3 

Mechanical  laboratory  (HMyd 4 

Military  training f> 

mi t.tii  ti  um  Total .13 

Ciitcnlii.s  4-s-o-n ej  j:ii;iitii  ti.rm, 

Pin  sics  2-4-t-t It 

rii.iti.siM  >-i-n_u  i-.  , -Hvage  1-2-1— 0 4 

MMiiUUcs2-MMl »; 

Pmvrr  plants  1-241-2 5 

Tiierinodynnniics2-4-o-<i fi 

Total .V! 

riFTII  Ti  TIM. 

Thconuiivil  mooluuiic.s  2-4-iM) . ^ r» 

Surveying  and  topography  l-2-o- I ..  7 

Mechanism  2-MMI fi 

l ood  analysis  1 -2-0-4 7 

Industrial  chemistry  2-4-U-2 S 

Sanitary  science  and  puhlic  health  l-2-l-o 4 

Military  training fi 

Applied  mechanics  I-**-*'  d p.i 

rirs  trlcul  engineering  J-  T.-2-0 In 

Total 

To  can'  (or  men  who  lnul  been  ut  tlio  lictissolaor  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute for  one  or  two  years,  1 lie  following  schedules  wore  arranged. 

Work  avi is  to  he  done  us  of  third  term  for  men  who  had  been  at 
the  institute  one  year  of  two  terms  and  who  were  taking  the  third 
term  at  this  time.  Numbers  after  courses  have  the  same,  meaning 
as  given  on  complete  schedules,  \ ya,  clock  hours  devoted  to  recitations 
preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total. 


riVIL  T V.lNKRKx 

Honrs  | 

Ml.tllAMl  AL  AN1>  ELECTRICAL 

Hours 

per  week.  ! 

ENGINEERS. 

per  week. 

Calcnlns  t-s-ivn 

12  i 

Calculus  1-S-tM) 

. ...  12 

Phvstes  2- 1-2-2 

til 

Physics  :’-MV2... 

s 

Mechanlsnt  .Vidn-U 

..  1*. 

Mechanism  V-tu-iMl  . 

1 1 ii*h w ii vs  2-4- iM) i » 

9 

Surveying  l-2-O- 1 

. , » 

i 1 

Military  training 

l» 

Military  training - 

......  A 

Total 

- Total 

1.3 

•* 

CIIEMU'AU  lvNtllNKKRS. 

nours 

per  week. 

Calculus  l-K-O-O  

12 

Phxsles  2-4-0-2  

8 

Chemistry  0—12 

* 

, 21 

Mechanics  2-t-O-O 

fi 

Military  training 

■ 

» 

Total. 


53 


' Tito  mimlx'rs  given  after  thfi  course.*)  represent  the  clock  hours  In  the  following  order:  Recitation, 
preparation,  loclimy  laboratory,  followed  by  total. 

* Shop  taken  in  past  summer. 
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War  issues  for  this  class  were  to  he  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  terms. 
The  work  to  be  done  was  considered  as  of  the  fifth  term  for  men  who 
had  been  at  the  institute  for  two  years,  or  four  terms,  and  who  were 
taking  the  fifth  term  at  this  time.  . 


CIVIL  LNl.INKKIlN.  Mulir.-i 

piT  week.  ‘ 

Physics  J-MM I" 

Mrvhunirs  VltMM). i>  : 

Highways  l-lM-h 1 j 

Topofiraphicul  ilrawinfi  O-O-O- 1 I | 

Mlnor8ti»K.V  unit  pcoloiiy  2- t-il-O s 

Railrn.nl  t’liirinwruig  3-0-0-0 'J  I 

Military  training 


Total 


KLP.t-TittCU.  t.NI'.INKtaiS.  lltllira 

per  week. 

Elements  of  I'lii-triral  mgim'rring  utnJ  ilireet 

eurrent  .Vl(MM) }7' 

Klirt rical  I'tigino  ring  l.iUirnlnry  iHwi  " a 

Therniiwlynamirs  3-MW) - ■ '* 

Mechanics  .VI 0-0-0. . . 1 r' 

Military  training — '• 

Total r':! 


MKl'II  VNICAL  KNGtMXKINIi. 

Thrnnixlvnntnirs  ;t -0-0-0 

Boilrrs  g-l-O-l 

Klwiricul  ongmii-riug  :i-o-l(H1 

Mwhanirs  VltMMI.. 

Mechanical  lalmratory  O-O-O-tS.  ...... 

Military  training 

Total 


7 

10 

tr. 

ti 

a 

,vj 


i lll.HH  Al.  IvNl.IN  I'.t.l’S. 


* 


Mechanics  Vio-o-n ... 

Klcetrn.il  rnginii'niig  :t- * •- 10-0 ...... 

Chemistry,  orptnic  a-n-O-nt 

Electrical  engineering  lal>oratnry  o n it 

.Military  training. • 

aM 

Total 


l'i 

It) 

lit 

It 

o 


The  work  done  by  men  who  had  been  at  the  institute  for  three  mid 
•one-half  years,  since  the  first,  term  of  the  senior  year  lmd  been  given 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  Id  IS  and  were  therefore  taking  (lie 
eighth  term  at  the  institute,  was  arranged  to  complete  the  regular 
institute  course  during  the  term  which  cmUyt  January  0,  1019,  at 
which  time  a proposed  commencement  would  take  place.  The  work 
during  the  summer  included  t he  subjects  of  t be  regular  course  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  required  for  students 
on  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  Imsis  ran  from  271  to  471 
hours  per  week.  This  included  study  periods.  The  courses  given  were 
the  theoretical  subjects  of  the  senior  year  of  the  institute  curriculum. 

The  committee  schedules  were  issued  in  many  cases  after  the  regular 


time  of  opening  for  the  technical  institutions,  and  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  1st  of  October  students  were  being  inducted  into 
the  corps.  ' 

On  October  1.  ldlK.  the  Foiled  States  Army  training  detachments 
whirl* were  established  at  eilucat ional  institutions  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Special  Training  were  merged  witlj.the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps,  ns  tins  dale  was  set  for  the  formal  mobiliza- 
tion of  this  corps.  At  this  nTne,  at  more  than  400  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  United  Stales,  over  1.30,000  young  men 
became  members  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  Lnited  States. 

On  September  17,  101S,  orders  were  issued  to  the  mobilization 
officers  at  various  recruiting  stations  permitting  students  subject  to 
draft,  to  enroll  as  members  of  the  naval  section  of  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corps  at  institutions  at  which  naval  units  were  established. 
At  various  institutions  throughout  the  country  a limited  number  of 
men  were  allowed  to  cuter  tho  naval  units.  * 
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Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  orders  were  issued  to 
' demobilize  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  and  this  began  about 
the  iirst  of  December,  demobilization  being  completed  about 
December  21. 

This  experiment  covered  a period  of  12  weeks  and  completed  the 
first  term  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps.  .It  was  necessary 
for  each  school  to  keep  records  of  the  scholastic  work  of  the  students 
on  the  percentage  ’'basis  of  100.  The  committee  requested  monthly 
records  of  grades  to  he  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
necessary  information  regarding  various  members  of  the  corps.  The 
military  records  were  kept  by  the  personnel  oflicer.  The  work  of  each 
term  of  12  weeks  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a furlough  of  one  week, 
and  from  the  records  made  by  members  of  the  corps  their  continuation 
was  to  have  been  determined. 

The  work  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  was  in  general 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  college  administrators,  hng^y  because 
(he  relations  between  tho  military  commanders  and  the  educational 
authorities  were  not  fully  adjusted.  The  demand  for  men  to  be  used 
for  military  duty  and  for  kitchen  police  prevented  many  students 
from  properly  pursuing  their  studies,  and  in  many  cases  the  time 
taken  for  drill  and  guard  duty  prevented  students  from  obtaining 
proper  educational  training.  The  period  covered  by  this  experience, 
however,  was  the  period  of  an  entirely  new  experiment,  and  the  unfore- 
seen difficulties  had  not  been  overcome’  by  the  time  the  experiment 
was  concluded.  It  was  the  belief  of  many  that,  had  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps  been  continued  for  a longer  period,  these 
difficulties  could  have  been  rectified  and  the  training  made  successful. 

From  a study  of, tho  courses  listed  above,  it  will  be  evident  that 
with  proper  administration  the  four  courses  in  engineering  wdh Id  have 
given  training  sufficient  to  produce  able  engineers,  considering  that 
this  training  was  planned  for  intensive  study  during  a critical  period 
of  the  life  of  the  Nation.  / 

LATER  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

J 

The  period  covered  by  tho  ycurs  1919  and  1920  is  marked  by  few 
changes  in  the  curricula  of  the  engineering  schools;  sorno  of  these 
changes  huvo  been  in  progress  for  five  or  six  years,  some  have  been 
brought  about  by  new  demands,  and  some  bj^new  laws.  Very  few 
schools  report,  changes  due  to  war  experiences  or  to  Ihc  Mann  report, 
mentioned  in  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918,  U.  S. 
Bureau  oS  Education,  Vol.  I,  page  100. 

.The  war  experiences  of  the  schools  of  engineering  are  so  recent  , and 
in  iAany  eases  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
constructive  suggestions  from  these  experiences.  Of  th<f  replies 
received  from  those  in  charge  of  engineering  schools,  only  one  states 
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that  the  war  experience  gave  suggestive  matter.  This  suggest  ion  was 
the  value  of  supervised  study.  The  author  of  this  reply  believes  that 
great  value  can  he  derived  and  should  he  accomplished  hy  supervised 
study.  To  the  writer  of  this  report  the  plan  of  supervised  study  was 
welcomed  as  a method  ol  increasing  the  study  time  of  the  students, 
but  when  this  was  instituted  it  was  found  that  with  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  study  in  large  rooms  with  a number  of  persons  present  (lie 
method  produced  poor  results.  The  psychological  inflect  ol  restricted 
activity  and  uniform  study  time  of  definite  duration  was  had.  The 
results  of  this  method  were  not  good,  and  there  was  much  complaint 
from  the  students. 

The  methods  used  for  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  were 
revolutionary  in  that  old  values  were  absolutely  ahandonded  for  the 
time  being,  and  many  thought  that  the  engineering  curricula  might 
bo  changed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This  did  not  occur,  for  the. 
unhappy  experiences  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  days  made 
all  anxious  to  return  to  pte-war  conditions.  This  experience  was 
unfortunate  in  that  it  was  of  such  short  duration  tlmt  there  was 
nothing  in  the  three  months  of  operation  to  correct  the  evils  which  had 
developed,  and,  as  said  before,  many  believe  that,  had  the  Students’ 
Army  Training  Corps  been  continued  for  a year  with  war  incentives, 
for  work,  a dillorent  result  could  have  been  expected. 

The  experiment  did  prove  the  value  of  an  incentive  lot'  work,  an 
impelling  motive,  and  in  this  post-war  period  courses  for  orientation 
oPtho  young  engineer  have  been  introduced,  and  ‘‘motivation”  is 
a neyv  term,  which  indicates  the  influence  of  such  courses  on  the  work 
of  the  engineering  student.  The*  war  experience  has  also  shown  to 
many  that  courses  of  study  may  bo  changed  without  great  difficulty, 
and  it“  may  be  with  advantage. 

* The  Various  replies  that  have  been  received  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  Maim  report  have  indicated  in  most  cases  th^t  tho  report  has 
had  little  inlluenec.  A few  have  used  the  reports  as  a basis  for 
changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  others  have  made  changes  which  are 
recommended  in  the  report,  but  tho  consideration  of  these  antedated 
tho  report,  and  were  due  to  the  developments  of  educational  methods 
or  tho  demands  of  the  timqs.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been 
advocated  and  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  In  many  institutions  the 
report  has  received  careful  study  by  faculty  and  officers. 

To  help  tho  Nation  at  the  critical  period  of  the  war,  many  institu- 
tions graduated  ttfb  classes  in  engineering  at  an  early  day  by  utilizing 
Saturdays  for  class  work,  and  in  this  way  men  wero  graduated  in 
February  and  May,  1918,  in  place  of  June,  1918. 

In  some  institutions,  before  tho  establishment  of  or  plans  for.  the 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps  wore  made,  instruction.^!^  given 
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during  the  summer  of  191S,  and  thus  they  wore  enabled  to  graduate 
the  class  of  Lit  1 II  in  December,  HUS.  'J'he  armistice  of  November,  1918, 
made  anv  further  speeding  up  of  work  unnecessary;  and  after  the 
graduation  in  December.  1918,  or  January,  1919,  and  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  work  was  resumed  on 
almost  normal  seliettyules.  The  changes  brought  about  by  the  Stu- 
dents’ Army  Training  Corps  work  of  the  first  term  made  the  studies 
in  January  of  such  a nature  that  the  regular. schedule  could  be  resumed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second 'term  in  February,  1919. 

The  period  I91N-1920  marks  a new  era  of  increased  enrollment 
in  the  engineering  schools.  The  enrollment  of  September,  1918,  in 
the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  was  large.  This  was  due  to 
many  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  (iovernment  agreed  to  send 
eligible  young  men  to  college  and  to  pay  their  expenses,  including 
juition,  board,  room  rent,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  give  them 
the  pay  of  regular  soldiers.  Besides  tliis,  the  Selective  Draft  Law 
made  it  impossible  for  one  of  draft  age  to  get  an  education  in  any 
other  manner,  and  many  men  wanted  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
way.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  who  were  eligible  took  advantage 
of  the  Si  udents’  Army  Training  Corps  to  avoid  active  fighting  service. 

On  the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army  Train ihg  Corps  a 
number  of  men  left,  but  after  the  demobilization  of  the  Army  many 
other  men  returned  foe  the  second  term  in  the  spring  of  19i9,  so  that 
the  second  term  eiu'ollment  amounted  to  75  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
of  the  first  term. 

,»  , 

In  the  fall  (if  Ml  19  the  enrollment  of  most  engineering  schools  was 
even  larger  than  that  during  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps 
period,  and  tliis  large  enrollment  was  continued  or  exceeded  in  the 
fall  of  1920,  and  that  of  1920  by  (lie  still  larger  enrollment  of  1921. 

The  large  enrollments-  doling  these  years  have  been  duo  to  the 
return  of  many  who  had  interrupted  their  studies  early  in  the  war 
to  unite  with  arms  of  our  own  service  or  those  of  our  allies  ;>  to  the 
return  of  those  who  were  drafted; ‘to  the  fact  that  the  war  interrupted 
tin' education  of  many  who  would  have  entered  the  engineering  schools 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  and  finally  to  the  fact  that  many 
students  or  parents  had  been  placed  in  such  a financial  condition, 
because  of  the  high  wages  paid  to  artisans,  that  certain  young  men 
were  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  higher  education.  In  addition,  the 
value  of  college  education  was  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the 
college  trained  men  during  the  war  in  t ho  service  and  the  industries. 

The  showing- made  by  men  trained  in  engineering  during  this 
critical  period  indicated  to  many  the,  value  of  such  education,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  large  enrollment  will  he  maintained  unless 
business  depression  continues  for  a long  time.  The  demand  for 
men  trained  in  engineering  Tor  executive  positions  in  the  industries 
also  indicates  that  this  enrollment  w(ll  continue.  m 
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There  lire  several  tendencies  of  this  period  which  arc  indicated  by 
a study  of  the  college  catalogues  and  of  the  replies  to  inquiries.  These 
tendencies,  although  more  evident  at  this  time,  have  been  gradually 
developing,  and  in  seine  eases  they  have  been  evident  for  years. 

There  is  some  indication  that  more  special  "courses  are  desired, 
such  Us  compressed-air  engineering,  indiMrial  engineering,  heating 
and  ventilating  engineering;  but  there  is  a strong  current  *»f  feeling 
that  we  should  develop  men  fundamentally  and  broadly  and  leave 
th^  specialties  to  be  acquired  after  graduation.  Thus  at  the  State 
University' of  Iowa  the  course  of  the  first 'three,  years  in  engineering 

common  to  all  engineers,  and  only  ,t\lo-thirds  of  the  worl*  of  the* 
various  branches  of-  engineering  m the  senior  year  is  different*  Ol  hers 
report  two  years- in  common,  and  many  report  one  year  in  common. 

There  is  a tendency  to  introduce  engineering  courses  of  a general 
nature  in  the  freshman  year  for  the  purpose  of  orientation,  although 
this  has  been  the  avowed  practice  of  many  for  years.  A number 
of  institutions  have  introduced,  tltesc  courses,  and  in  some  eases  the 
course  takes  the  form  of  a. series  of  lectures  by  heads  of  the  various 
engineering  departments  given  to  all  students,  while  in  others  special 
coursed  are  given  in  each  of  the  departments  of  engineering.  These 
institutions  feel, lh<*  necessity  of  giving  the  student  a motive  for  work 
by  arousing  interest  in*  the  activities  of  the  engineer,  the  study 
of  which  must  of  necessity  come  after  the  preparatory,  years  in 
fundamental  subject^. 

In  many  engineering  schools  the  subjects  of  citizenship,  economics, 
sociology,  bookkeeping,  shop  management,  business  administration, 
finance:  and  law  arc  being  added  to  tile  curriculum  by  the.  exclusion 
of  certain  engineering  subjects.  The  engineer  is  now  playing  more 
of  a part  in  administration  and  the  maitagement  of  plants.  For  tills 
reason  those  courses  are  required,  The  courses  omitted  arc  those 
of  a special  nature,  which  may  therefore  he  properly  taken  up  by 
the  graduate  in  connection  with  Ids  technical  work.  The  sciences 
dealing  with  the. fundamentals  of  human  relationships  arc  as  neces- 
sary as  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  in  the  world  in.  which  the 
engineer  must  work  to-day. 

In  addition  to  adding  these  subjeta  in.ji  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
some  institutions  have  offered  courses  in  administrative  engineering, 
as  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University;  in  administrative 
science,  as  at  the  University  of  Kansas;  and  in. an  administrative 
option,  differing  in  tilt  last  two  years  from  a technical  option,  as  at 
Union  College* jn  civil  engineering;  and  others  have  offered  courses 
in  commercial  mechanical  engineering  or  commercial  electrical 
engineering,  as  at  the  Stato-  College  of  Washington. 

I The  courses  in  industrial  engineering  .established  at  certain  engi- 
neering schools  are  being  continued,  while  at  Columbia  and  at  the 
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l niversitv  of  Now  Hampshire  industrial  engineering  has  just  heen 
established.  At  some  institutions  special  intensive  summer  courses 
in  the  industries  are  given  to  engineers  who  arc  engaged  in  industrial 
engineering.  * i 

Certain  schnijs  of  engineering,  sueh4  as  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  giving  speeiul  spring  courses  in  highway  engineering 
l<>  train  graduate,  engineers  in  road  Imilding  and  .economics.  Hie 
great:  wave  of  service. 'bv  t ho  engineer  is  entering  our  schools  in  their 
desire  to  render  service  to  tin*  graduate  needing  further  training 
after  entering  practice.  - • C 

•'I lie  succ('s>  obtained  from  certain  ’problem  courses  d urine  tlie 
intensive  Army  training  period.  and  tiie  belief  of  so  nit/  educators 
oven  before  the  war,  have  united  locative  the  introduction  of  courses 
in  engineering  by  which  t lie,  t cadi ing  is  done  through  problems. 
At  Lafayette  College  freshmen  during  their  first  term  arc  given 
problems  connecting  mat  hematics  and  engineering.-  At  other  insti- 
tutions this  kind  of  work  isuipplied  In  the  subjected  the  later  vears, 
and  as  a result  of  five  years  of  investigation  I he^Bginocring  school 
of  Tufts  College  lias  made  a' departure  from  tht^RuaL  curricula  of 
engineering  schools,  the  aim  of  which  is: 

1 1 to  present  a sun cy  or  perspective  of  a chosen  licjd  of  engineering  previou^lo 
a detailed  study  ol  tundifmonlals.  cj'i  To  coon! inate  theory  amt  practice  l»y  wsiiijj 
projects  of  a distinctively  onmiioering  character  imnlvihg  theory,  id)  To  reduce,  the 
numberttf  ptihje.eiH  studied  at  ono.pme..  while  intensify  ing  lhlb  work. in  those  subject*. 

1 t ) To  rate  i he  student  by  observation  on  his  character  as  well  sw’by  the  quaHfy  and 
quantity  of  the  proscribed  task’.  * * *-  * 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  there  is  given  in  the  freshman  year  the 

so-called  main  introductory  course  in  connection  with  mathematics! 

■ ( • « ‘ 

Knglish,  and  drawing.  The  mairt  course  consists  in  {jic-atudv  of.fpur 
projects  for  the  civil  engineers  and  four  projects  *in  comnjou  foi'  the 
mechanical  engineers  and  electrical  engineers.  . • 

, Hu  ring  the  first  year  of  this  new  method  the  projects  for’ the  civil 

engineers  were:  v ’ • 

• i * t 

V irst  The  study  of  a Wooden  parade.  * - 1 

Second.  The  slid  tv  of  a Bteel  pi  rape  • 

Third.  Thi*  study  erf  a small  hiphwav  bridge.  ‘ 

Fourth.  The  layout  and  survey  of  an  underground  tunnel. 

The  projects  for  the  mechanical  and  clm-trical  engineers  wen*; 
h irst . Tho  measurement  of  power  developed  anddeli  vered  by  a steam  engine.'  ’ 
Secoud.  ■The  dismantling,  reassembling,  and  operation,  of  various  types  of  auto- 
mohllop. 

Third.  The  distribution  of  potential  along  lighting  circuits.  » 

'Fourth.  The  tdndy  of  Iho  operation  of  batteries.  ► , 

Tlvo: projects  Use  three  laboratory  periods  and  thre^  recitation 
periods  a w'oek  for  the  whole  freshman  year,  and  in  this  time  laboratory 
work,  drawing,  surveying,  graphics,  handbooks,  sketching,  elementary 
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mechnnics,  kinematics,  steam  engineering,  ami  electrical  instruments 
were  used  as  needed,  and  where  possible  tin1  work  was  coordinated 
with  textbook  assignments. 

This  introductory  course  increased  the  interest  >hown  l>v  the 
student  and  made  him  more  observant.  It  reacted  on  the  student  in 
helping  him  in  the  English  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  giving  him 
material  on  which  lie  could  write. 

In  the  upper  class  the  endeavor  is  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
required  subjects  to  five.  This  was  done  by  combining  certain  related 
courses  into  one  course.  The  outline  of  the  course  for  each  term  in 
each  year  is  given  below: 


Fll:iT  YKW:.  Ilnur-. 

• | «T  Wlfk. 

MalnintrndiicUTy  miir-r  . . C 

MiiOit'maUe. a 

Urarht»% ; 

English... i, 


: im:t>  \ i v llmir 

l n r .1  i ,-k 

I >r|Mri  nn  mi  il  ‘"ir  r.  1 -> 

\ | > I ‘I  nrl  inn  hariit-s  . , . . i. 

I’ll  - -i,  - _.  . 

KlmiM- i. 


Total. . :tl 

\ cm;. 

OrpartnrK'nt  cunrsrs 1: 

Two  supplcmrntol  entirsos 1 1 

Mathematics  and  ratvh.uii's. . i. 


Tot., I 

nil  tiTit  m o- 


I'tminis-rnu' ci'MiiiiniM's  and  Mi'inr  r. 

Ocpari  nii-iilnl  c-Mir.-cs  ;.n«l  rliftiii^T  - ill 

Ti.i  at V; 


Total 

In  the  application  of  the  problem  method  some  institutions  feel 
that  tlp’ir  lack  of  success  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  maturity  of  the 
students.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  problem  method  may 
excite  interest  and  aid  in  the  later  theoretical  study,  but  it  may  also 
la'  said  that  previous  theoretical  study  will  lead  to  greater  facilitv  in 
the  solution  of  problems. 

In  languages  there  is  a tendency  to  extend  tin*  work  in  English  and 
reduce  or  eliminate  foreign  languages.  Training  in  public  speaking 
and  debate  arc  required  by  some.  The  lack  in  English  is  felt  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  feel  the  lack  of  training  in  (he  subjects  dealing 
with  human  relations.  As  the  engineer  has  to  deal  with  men  to  a 
greater  degree,  he  must  know  how  to  transmit  his  thoughts  in  words 
as  well  as.  bv  drawings. 

There  is  a slight  indication  that  more  physical  exercise  is  to  be 
demanded  in  our  schools.  This  probably  is  an  indirect  result  of  wur 
experience,  when  it  was  found  that  so  many  of  our  men  were  not 
physically  fitted  for  effective  service. 

During  tho  last  5 or  10  years  then*  has  been  a tendency  to  divide 
the  year  so  as  to  form  quarterly  periods,  using  the  summer  quarter 
for  the  removal  of  conditions  and  for  the  graduate  or  undcrgradu&le 
work  of  public  school  teachers.  This  meant  that  tho  regular  courses 
were  given  in  three  quarters.  The  reports  from  some  institutions 
indicate  that  a return  will  be  made  to  the  customary  two-somester 
plan,  although  at  the  Southern  California  Instituto  of  Technology 
the  two-semester  work  has  been  changed  to  three  terms. 
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Tho  design  courses,  whicli  arc  an  important  part  of  some  curricula, 
have  been  dropped  from  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

One  ol  the  recent  changes  in  engineering:  ctlucatiou  has  been  the 
extension  of  tlie  school  of  engineering  at  Princeton  University  in  1921 
to  include  undergraduate  courses  in  civil  engineering,  electrical  en- 
gineering, mechanical  engineering,  chemical  engineering,  and  mining 
engineering,  as  we  I Las  a graduate  year  for  the  first-four  of  these  courses. 
, 1 he  plan  has  been  under. consideration  for  a number  of  years,  and 

the  desire  has  been  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  university  for  tho 
general  education  of  engineers  with  broad  vision  and  to  give  the 
necessary  technical  work  to  |U’t*pare  the  graduate  for  tho  profession. 
1 he  aim  has  been  to  limit  the  technical  work  to  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering,  covering  sufficient  preparation  to  make  the  graduate 
of  the  four-year  course  able  to  enter  engineering  as  an  assistant, 
lcu\  mg  to  a graduate  year  the  many  special  courses  now  included  in 
the  four-year  engineering  courses. 

I he  preliminary  schedule  of  studies  for  these  courses  shows  the 
following  average  figures: 

I’froent. 
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The  graduate  year  leading  to  an  engineering  degree  is  to  consist  of 
engineering,  economics,  and  research.  The  four-year  course  will  lead 
to  a bachelor's  degree. 

n 

The  cooperative  system  of  engineering  edu^piim  used  for  a number 
of  yearn  at  various  institutions  has  been  introduced  into  the  electrical 
engineering  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute,  of  Technology. 

In  this  newest  cooperative  plan  of  study  the  aim  has  been  to  give  all 
practical  training  in  one  manufacturing  institution,  the  General  • 
Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  first,  two  years  of  the  course  are  similar  to  the  first  tw<i  yeahyof 
the  regular  four-year  course,  and  then  during  the. summer  of  thosccomfs^ 
year  the  entire  cooperative  class  is  sent  to  the  General  Electric  Co., 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  begin  their  practical  training.  At  the  end  of  this 
summer  period  of  13  weeks  t he  class  is  divided  into  halves,  and  one 
half  continues  at  the  works  for  13  weeks  while  the  other  half  returns 
to  the  institute  for  11  weeks  of  instruction  to  he  followed  a 2 
weeks’  vacation  to  complete  the  13  weeks’  period.  The  halves  now 
change  places,  one  section  returning  to  the  institute  for  its  1 1 weeks  of  " 
instruction  and  2 weeks  of  vacation  and  the  other  going  to  the  shops 
for  1?  weeks  of  practical  work.  This  is  continued  until  the  explra- 
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tion  of  two  and  one-half  yours,  the  student  having  hud  work  in  the 
factory  for  IS  months  and  5 terms  of  1 I weeks’  uctual  instruction  nt 
the  institute.  Tin*  whole  class  spends  the  lust  period  at  the 
institute*.  Interpreting  this  into  standard  college  years  of  uhmit  M 
Weeks,  tile  student  lias  completed  lour  college  years  at  the  institute 
and  one  and  one-half  actual  years  in  practical  work  and  some  theory 
at  the  shop.  At  the  end  of  thiseperiod  l In'  successful  student  receives 
the  degree  of  li.  S.  as  of  tin*  previous  year  and  I In*  degree ’of  M.  S. 

The  work  in  the  shop  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  works  48  hours 
p’er  week  in  shop  or  ofliee.  4 hours  in  lectures  ov  recitations.  and  <i  hours 
in  study  and  preparation.  Of  the  4 hours  mentioned,  I hour  is 
devoted  to  a lecture  by  one  of  the  shop  superintendents  and  b honis 
are  given  to  recitations  in  electricity  and  Knglish.  This  requires  .">K 
hours  per  week  and  gives  the  student  three  week-day  evenings.  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  all  of  Sunday  us  free  time,  and  permits  lii^  to  do 
all' required  work  l*v  !).b()  on  the  other  three  evenings. 

The  period  of  11  weeks  at  the  institute  is  such  that  the  institute 
courses  can  he  given  without  anv  disarrangement  of  other  work,  as 
tin*  periods  correspond  with  institute  terms.  The  theoretic  studies 
include  advanced  subjects,  and  in  the  last  year  are  included  research 
and  creutive  design  at  the  institute  and  experience  in  the  research 
laboratories  and  in  the  engineering  and  nmmifact tiring  offices  at  the 
factory.- 

The  shopwork  is  under  the  direction  of  representatives  of  the  coop- 
erating company  and  the  institute,  and  the  recitations  in  theoretical 
work  (hiring  tile  shop  period  are  held  by  members  of  the  institute 


faculty. 

The  principal  differences  between  this  cooperative  course  and  those 
previously  given  are  stated  bv  Prof.  W.  11.  Timhie  as  follows: 

Length  of  periods  for  shop  and  college.  This  has  been 
^bought  advisable  to  permit  the  student  to  become  familial' with  men, 
methods,  materials,  and  spirit  of  the  department  in  which  tin*  period 
is  spoilt,  although  in  some  eases  the  student  may  be  placed  in  several 
departments  timing  one  period.  The  length  of  period  also  reduces 
the  number  of  changes  to  12. 

Secon\j.  The  recognition  by  the  cooperating  company  that  for  three 
years  the  student  is  in  its  plant  for  tin*  purpose  of  being  educated  and 
trained  as  a high-grade  ehetrieal  engineer.  There  is  no  attempt,  to 
make  student  labor  of  value  to  the  company  perse,  but  the  work  is  so 
arranged  that  the  student  may  learn  manufacturing  methods  and  the 
best  relations  of  labor,  machinery,  and  materials  for  proper  production. 
Shifts  are  made  as  soon  as  knowledge  of  tin*  detail  of  a department  is 
attained  by  a student. 

Third,  A continuity  of  studies  of  theoretical  and  humanistic 
subjects.  This  work  is  carried  on  at  the  institute  and  at  Lynn. 
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Fourth.  Kequiml  <•< >ll»it(vra  1 reading.  This  i>  doin'  at  tlu*  Thomp- 
son Club,  at  which  the  students  live  together  while  at  Lynn.  Here 
hooks  from  the  institute  library  and  Lynn  Public  Library  are  found. 
The  books  permit  rending  outside  the  prescribed  courses. 

Fifth.  Intense  spirit  of  loyalty  inculcated  in  members  of  this 
course  to  one  another,  to  1 1 u1  institute,  and  to  the  cot)  pern  ting  company. 

Sixth.  The  continuation  of  the  work  for  three  years Jh  one  com- 
pany. Of  course'  the  magnitude  of  the  plant  of  the  (leffral  Electric 
Co.,  at- Lynn,  makes  this  cooperative  course  of  great  value  i:i  that  the 
student  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  most  manufacturing  and 
business  methods  in  connection  with  1 lie  production  of  elect n.  al  appa- 
ititiis.  The  practical  training  deemed  necessary  can  he  obtained  with 
one  company. 

Seventh.  Tin*  unusual  amount  of  theoretical  work,  so  that  the 
master's  degree  can  he  given  ut  the  end  of  five  yearn. 

‘This  cooperative  work,  us  that  conducted  by  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, Akron,  and  Massachusetts,  is  applied  to  a very  limited  degree 
in  other  institutions.  Thus  Vale  requires  a limited  amount  of  sum- 
mer work;  ami  electrieal  engineers  at  Iveu.sM'laer  may  substitute  eight 
weeks  of  work  in  an  approved  plant  for  the  second  shop  period  of  four 
weeks  at  the  institute.  .Johns  Hopkins  requires  six  months  of  indus- 
trial work.  , At  Antioch  College  summer  work  as  well  as  term  work 
m the  industries  is  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  self-support  as  well 
us  to  train  the  student  in  practical  details  of  the  profession  for  which 
he  is  preparing.  The  University  of  Maine  is  planning  to  require  work 
in  industrial  plants  during  two  summers. 

One  other  trjend  remains  to  lie  mentioned.  In  n number  of  institu- 
tions, civics,  citizenship,  nr  United  States  history  has  been  added  to 
the  engineering  curriculum.  The.  war  probably  demonstrated  the 
advisability  of  such  training;  and,  moreover,  there  is  a desire  in  nil 
‘‘dueatrvnal  institutions  to  prepare  men  to  take  an  interest  and  an 
active  purl  in  civic  affairs  as  well  as  to  tit  them  for  specific  work. 

The  Smith-Ilughps  Act, 'approved  by  the  President  February  22, 
11*17,  appropriates  funds  amounting  in  1 1)2C»  to  a yearly  sunt  of 
$(>,000, 000  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  providing 
instruction  in  agricultural,  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
subjects,  and  in  preparing  teachers  of  vocational  branches  of  study  on 
condition  that  the  States  appropriate  equal  sums.  The  net  divides 
one  half  of  the  fund  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
their  rural  inhabitants  to  the  total  rural  inhabitants  of  the  United 
St  ates  for  the  salaries  of  agricultural  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors, 
and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  urban  inhabitants 
to  thosetof  the  United  Stales  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  directors  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 
Another  appropriation  amounting  to  $1,000,000  annually  is  divided 
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in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  teachers. 

In  carrying  out  this  net  u number  of  the  St  ate  seliools  of  engineering 
are  offering  courses  of  vocational  training.  Some  of  these  course*  are 
given  in  the  engineering  schools;  others  are  given  in  the  department 
of  home  economies,  agriculture,  or  education.  The  work  has  been 
so  recent  that  many  institutions  have  not  arranged  those  courses 
completely.  The  following  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  courses  in  engineering  organized  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Smith-llughes  Act: 

WEST  VlU(i!VJA  CMVKKSITV,  Ml  >IM ; \ NT<  IAVN  . VV  V V 

4 

Under graduate  curriculum  in  i adust  rin!  edurntinn.  Innli  i 7 In  tin  ihtjret  of  bnrhihn  if 
science. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  amt  women  in  I cm  It  \ « .<•:»- 
tinnal  subjects  and  to  supervise  vneaijnnu!  work  in  cnnnedioii  with  tin  adini  nisi  ra- 
tion of  the  Smith-llughes  Act  This  is  n new  course,  and  ihc  exact  requiretnenls 
have  not  been  detinitely  fixed.  \ toial  of  IJs  semester  Ilnurs  will  lie  required  fur 
graduation,  which  must  include  JO  hours  iu  English.  In  hours  in  uiailiernaiic5,  .1  limr- 
ough  knowledge  of  one  or  more  trades,  I hours  in  mechanical  draw  ing.  and  in  hum"  "f 
vocational  induslrial  education. 

t vivKustrv  t.c  Wisconsin.  mmusos,  aai<. 

Sm ith-Huqhcs-COVnm  for  those  lehn  desir<  In  tench  tenths  nml  Industry  nr  tin  rt Inh  d sub- 
jects as  prescribed  by  Stale  n ml  Unh  ml  Inn s.  The  department  of  manual  ails  will  fid 
minister  (nurses  in  accordance  with  State  and  National  pns<  ripiimi  in  the  training  "f 
teachers  of  trade  and  industry  At  different  times  in  the  past  the  department  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  special  groups  of  mechanics  in  order  to  assist  them,  by 
means  of  Bhort  courses,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  Wisconsin  continual  inn  schools  or 
other  vocational  or  trade  schools.  Under  the  new  organization  the  department  will, 
if  possible,  organize  similar  classes  to  be  given  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  and  those  for  the  Wisconsin  Slate  Hoard  of  Ym-a 
tional  Kducatinn, 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  through  1 he  agency  of  the  department 
of  manual  arts  anting  for  and  with  the  extension  division  of  the  university,  has  con- 
ducted evening  courses  of  study  in  Milwaukee,  Win.,  for  tradesmen  preparing  to  touch 
industrial  subjects.  The  department  is  prepared  to  continue  this  work,  to  modify  it 
tfgLdtfbrm  to  Smith-llughes  requirements,  and  to  assist  in  the  org.mizat  ion  and  eonduel 
Wlffmlar  instructional  work  in  other  WiHmnsiii  centers.  1 11  doing  this  it  will  not  seek 
to  set  up  an  independent  organization,  tint  will  endeavor  to  cooperate  in  any  wa\ 
possible  with  local  agencies,  the  Wisconsin  Slate  Hoard  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
the  Federal  Hoard  of  Vocational  Education. 

u 

A registrant,  for  courses  given  under  the  heading  of  “Vocational  courses  for  teachers 
of  trade  and  industry  " shall  be  admitted  as  a special  student . Upon  the  completion 
of  any  unit  of  work  or  prescribed  special  course,  he  shall  reeeh e a < ert  ifi<  ate  spe<  if»  * 
ing  his  accomplishment . 

UNIVF.USITY  OF  TEXAS,  CoM.EUR  STATION,  TRX . 

Count  in  industrial  education. — The  course  in  industrial  education  has  for  its 
main  purpose  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  as  prescribed  for 
industrial  education  under  the  Smith-llughes  Act.  Graduates  of  this  course  Will  be 
prepared  not  only  to  teach  related  subjects  but  to  teach  the  regular  shopwork  ordi- 
narily given  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  to  teach  shopAvork  under  the  Smith-llughes 
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Art  in  schools  of  cities having  a population  of  lew  than  25,000.  and  to  direct  or  super- 
vis<'  imliiHlrial  education  in  large  city  school  systems,  TIm*  course  requires  contact 
with  a wide  range  of  trades  through  its  shopwork  ami  a liberal  education  in  science, 
mathematics,  history,  English.  etc.  Thorough  preparation  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
supervising  ts  afforded  The  wide  range  of  electives  permits  the  student  to  specialize 
in  some  trade,  or  to  do  more  extensive  work  in  a wide  field 
The  State  plans  for  requirements  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  in  classes  using 
federal  hinds  under  the  provisions  ofjho  Smith- Hughes  Ad  which  specify  that  the 
teacher  must  have  had  at.  least.  SMI  hours  of  experience  in  at  least  two  trades.  This 
is  to  insure  adequate  contact  with  shops  operated  on  a commercial  basis.  Students 
in  this  < nurse  are  expected  to  get  this  oxpericn.e  through  summer  work  following 
the  sophomore  year  an. I the  junior  year.  The  department  of  vocational  teaching 
will  assist  in  arranging  for  this  work. 


Ill  SIN  ESN  ADMINISTRATION. 

A course  m business  eii^ineerin^  Inis  been  offered  at  the  Iowa 
State  College.  In  this  course  subjects  of  various 'courses  in  the 
engineering  school  have  been  united  with  administrative  courses  for 
application  It*  business.  The  college  makes  the  following  statement: 

large  corporal  ions,  contracting  firms,  municipalities,  and  all  employers  of  techni- 
cally trained  college  men  are  showing  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer  such  men  as 
have  made  successes  in  strictly  engineering  lines  into  positions  of  magnitude  and 
trust  requiring  knowledge  of  economic  relatmns  and  business  principles.  It,  is  true 
that  the  engineering  graduate  has  the  ambition  to  own  and  manage  a business. . Many 
men  with  the  training  secured  in  our  engineering  schools,  combined  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  economies  and  rules  of  business  which  they  have  had  to  acquire  slowly,  are 
meeting  with  the  greatest  sun  ess  in  pisitions  which  require  the  highest  type  of  busi- 
ness training  ami  qualifications  amTa  minimum  of  engineering  experience. 

I'nun  su.  h employers  of  technically  trained  men  and  from  engineering  graduates 
now  in  business  for  themselves  has  arisen  a demand  that  the  engineering  schools 
offer  studies  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business,  supplemented  with  advanced 
work  along  linos  closely  allied  with  engineering  industries.  The  engineering  schools 
of  the  country  have  felt  this  demand,  and  many  are  meeting  it  in  various  ways.  The 
problem  might  he  solved  most  easily  by  increasing  our  engineering  courses  from  four 
to  five  years,  by  requiring  certain  studies  related  to  business  during  the  last  two 
^years,  and  by  giving  opportunity  for  free  electives  Under  present  conditions  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  studies  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of  business  bo  uttered 
in  the  regular  four-year  course. 

The  intimate  relation  which  must  exist  between  engineering  and  business  is  not  a 
new  idea  at  this  college.  The  engineering  murseR  have  been  requiring  or  offering  as' 
electives  many  studies  hearing  directly  or  indirect ly  on  business  relations  The 
number  of  such  studies  and  the  quality  of  the  work  olTercd  arc  continually  being 
inc  reased  and  improved.  It  is  believed  that  there  should  & no  weakening  of  the 
essentially  technical  and  engineering  side  of  the  four-year  courses.  It  is  probable 
that  the  marked  sueeess  with  which  many  men  with  engineering  Braining  are  filling 
business  positions  is  due  to  iiersonality  and  opportunity  combined  with  habits  o' 
logical  and  independent  thinking  acquired  in  large  part' while  completing  an  engi- 
neering college  course  and  supplemented  by  later  experience. 

The  subjects  of  this  course  include  the  following: 

Architectural  engineering:  Elements  of  contracting. 

Civil  engineering:  Estimating  and  cost  keeping,  engineering  reports,  professional 
practice,  railway  operation  and  administration. 
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Eainomir  srinirr:  ■ Money  and  hanking,  puhl ic  tinumv,  American  labor,  ilintribut  ion 
of  wealth.  economics  for  eii^iueera.  account  iny  business  law,  rural  hoi  inlopy. 

Empiurrimj:  Specifications  and  contracts,  history  of  enjrineerini: 

English:  Main  elements  of  composition,  exposition.  narration  and  dewription, 
argumentation 

History:  Industrial  history  ol  the  l nitod  States  liistorv  of  labor  in  tin*. United 
States:  tinanrial  history  of  the  l ailed  States:  his!or\  r>f  foreign  relations  of  the 

United  States:  A merican  ( iovernienl . intmicipal  government 

Ai/i'ii'i/ Ihirtil  jitiirnitl ism:  Unpinning  technical  jotirnalisin  feature  writing  for  tech- 
nii-iil  journals. 

Unihfmii us:  Siatistii.il  method  of  interpreting  experimental  data. 

* Mnhnn-irul  I ni/iiin  rim/:  Power  plant  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  industrial 
organisation,  si  ieiitilie  management. 

Minimi  nnjmrcriitif:  Mining  engineering,  mine  administration,  and  mining  law 

f'lihlir  simik-inff:  Uxtempore  speeeh,  debating,  advanced  public  speaking 

JUNIOR  COI.I.KCE. 

During  the  last  fow  yt*ars  the*  development  of  l he  junior  college 
in  connection  with  the  high  schools  of  tunumber  of  cities,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  work  at  the  university  into  an  upper  and  lower  division 
anti  also  to  give  engineering  in  two  years  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  arts  and  sciences,  has  caused  some  engineering  schools  to  re- 
arrange their  curricula  so  that  with  a little  extra  work  men  with 
preparation  can  graduate  with  two  veal's  of  engineering  work.  The 
junior  college  and  its  many  advantages  have  been  discussed  in  the 
Report  of  the  l nitod  States  Commissioner  of  education  for  the 
year  1920.  The  division  of  university  work  into  upper  and  lower 
divisions  has  been  practiced  for  many  years  at  Chicago,  it  being 
recognized  by  others  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  most 
collies  uiul  schools  is  a continuation  of  high-school  work,  and  as 
such  It  is  distinct  from  the  work  of  the  two  latter  years.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  has  made  possible  the  acceptance  of  work  done  in 
postgraduate  high-school  courses  or  junior  colleges. 

U&UMK. 

To  give  in  a brief  form  the  progress  of  engineering  education 
during  191S-1021,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  this  period  there  has 
been  manifest  a greater  i||sire  to  stress  fundamental  studies  to  the 
exclusion  or  removal  of  certain  applied  studies,  an  elimination  of 
modem  language  by  some  and  an  increase  of  English,  an  increase  in 
the  study  of  economics,  history,  civics,  and  business  methods,  an 
inclusion  in  the  early  years  of  motivating  courses,  a wider  use  of 
the  problem  method  of  teaching,  and  finally  a desire  to  decrease  the 
number  of  course^by  the  grouping  together  of  short  courses. 
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I>ATA  FROM  REPLIES. 


The  following  digest  of  replies  gives  the  data -for  the  foregoing 
report : 


Ai'liorh  < allege,  ) ellmr  Springs,  Olna, — The  reorganization  program  f« »r  the  college 
includes  cooperative  work  in  all  branches  of  at mly.  The  trustees  of  Antioch  College 
have  determined  to  reorganize  alone  the  following  lines: 

I.  Stmlcnl  self-support  I * v a division  of  time  between  rollege  study  and  remunera- 
tive work,  the  college  program  lining  arranged  accordingly. 

-•  ^ combination  of  practical  experience  with  academic  study,  preferably  in  the 
calling  for  which  the  student  is  preparing  himself 

Allowance  of  credit  for  actual  accomplishment  and  not  for  “dork  hours'1  spent 
in  any  given  subject . t It  is  estimated  that  the  average  student  will  require  ti  years 
to  complete  a course  of  study  requiring  full  time  for  I years.) 

I.  I he  college  will  oiler  liberal  arts  courses  and  a limited  numlier  of  technical 
courses.  In  the  hclioj  that  the  best  results  can  he  secured  hy  a comparatively  small 
fn<  u U > Of  high  grade  men  and  women,  the  number  of  regular  lilwral  arps  courses  will 
k>  limited  to  about  so.  which  is  less  than  half  the  number  usually  offered  in  small 
colleges. 


Except  for  students  who  -how  marked  ability  in  any  department,  liberal  arts 
courses  will  deal*only  with  the  fundamentals  of  their  subjects.  Tor  students  who 
do  show  such  ability,  autonomous  courses  will  be  provided.  That  is,  for  advanced 
work,  well-considered  courses  will  lie  offered,  with  library  and  lalwratory  facilities, 
and  with  occasional  access  to  the  heads  of  departments  or  ot  her  coin  pc  tent  authorities 
lor  adv  ice.  T hereupon  the'  student  will  carry  the  advanced  work  in  the  manner  of  a 
seminar. 


ti.  There  must  he  coordination  between  different  courses,  so  that  the  college  will  he 
a synthetic  unit  and  not  an  aggregation  of  unrelated  departments  each  bidding  for 
the  students' lime  and  interest. 


7.  A limited  number  of  technical  courses  will  be  offered . A technical  course  must 
include  the  fundamentals  of  a lilieral  arts  education,  as  it  js  the  aim  to  make  citizens 
as  well  as  technicians.  1 heso  gourses  will  aim  to  develop  general  competency  rather 
than  highly  specialized  technique,  and  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  callings  for 
which  adequate  preparation  is  not  now  being  given  in  colleges  and  universities.  They 
will  aim  to  make  men  directors  of  industry  rather  than  employees  working  under 
detailed  directions. 

8.  The  college  will  aim  to  eliminate  the  traditional  cleavage  hotweon  cultural 
standards  and  practical  standards  and  to  make  practical  life  for  its  students  a medium  r 
of  expression  forsi^h  cultural  standards  and  ideals. 

!b  Physical  litnceS  is  a primary  condition  to  happiness  and  success.  Students  will 
be  required  to  care  for  their  physical  condition  in  order  to  remain  in  the  institution. 

10.  The  final  measure  of  accomplishment  will  he  the  success  attained  in  turning 
out  students  whose  preparation  has  laid  the  basis  for  productive  service  and  whose 
primary  aim  m service  to  their  communities  and  to  their  times.  No  paper  program 
will  accomplish  this  result,  hut  only  the  spirit  with  which  the  college  may  be  imbued. 
The  chief  hope  of  the  trustees  is  to  secure  a faculty  and  a student  l>ody  that  will  make 
this  result  possible. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif.— The  institute  has  changed  from 
a two-term  to  a three-term  year.  Modem  language  has  l**en  eliminated, ibeing  re- 
placed l»v  English,  history,  current  topics,  and  geology.  A new  c ourse,  physic*  and 
engineering,  has  lteen  introduced. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology , Pittsburgh,  Pa.'—  No  important  changes.  Dis- 
cussing return  to  two  semesters  from  four  quarters. 
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( 'use  School  oj  Applied  Science,  ,( 'Im  hmd,  Ohio. — The  present  day  requests  for 
engineers  indicate  the  importance  of  students  using  Hummers  for  work  in  industrial 
plantB  so  an  to  Ivctter  understand  labor  and  induBtrial  problems.  This  work  iH  not 
required  at  present,  hut  the  requirement  is  being  considered.  The  experience  of 
the  school  indicates  that  preparatory  work  is  not  being  done  as  well  as  it  was  before  the 
war.  A tendency  to  student  organization  is  more  manifest  than  formerly. 

( olterjc  uf  the  ('ill/  of  AYre  York,  Am  York,  S.  1',— Tin'  school  of  technology  was 
recently  organized.  Although  contemplated  for  some  time,  the  war  accelerated  the 
inauguration  of  this  new  school.  'The  chemical  engineering  course  is  such  that  J>  S. 
in  given  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  ('h  i',  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  freshman  year  contains  public  speaking,  analytic  geometry,  calculus,  English, 
a foreign  language,  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  American 
Government,  citizenship,  physical  training,  and  military  training 
Koiymphomore  year:  Prose  and  poetry,  declamation.  Engli-h  history,  physi<«, 
qtiaJRitivv  analysis,  geology,  evolution  of  industry,  causes  and  cures  of  diseases, 
defense  of  health,  and  military  training. 

For  junior  year:  l>ehate,  physical  laboratory,  organic  cheinistry.*philoHophy.  ma- 
chine design,  qualitative  anajysis.  eletApchcmbtry. 

For  senior  and  post  "senior  years  thffubjeets  arc  technical  with  the  except  ion  of 
courses  in  donate,  business  organization,  and  commerce. 

The  courses  i»meehanieal  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  civil  engineering 
arc  the  same  as  the  al>ove  for  the  lirst  two  years  ami  differ  in  the  technical  subjects 
of  the  last,  years.  There  are  small  "differences  m the  lirst  two  years,  but  these  differ- 
ences arc  due  to  sequence.  In  all  four  courses  there  is  (raining  given  in  history, 
philosophy,  civics,  hygiene,  and  business.  Economics  is  included  in  certain  courses. 
The  announcement  of  the  school  contains  the  following  quotations: 

"These  leehnical  courses  as  established  cover  a period  of  live  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  work  required  consists  almost  entirely  of  necessary  prescribed 
' collegiate  science  subjects,  the  Imtler  to  prepare  and  develop  the  mind  of  the  young 
student  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  third  and  fourth  year  subjects  taken  up  are  to  a^ 
very  great  extfent  strictly  in  engineering,  but  -o  arranged  that  the  student  is  upon 
.completion  of  the  fourth  year  eligible  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  <if  science.  * 

“Then,  aft,er  an  additional,  or  fifth  year,  of  purely  advanced  technical  engineering 
- subjects,  he  receives  the  degree  or  chemical,  civ  il.  electrical,  or  mechanical  enginert. 

“ In  each  instance,  (he  ground  covered  by  the  cqurse  has  been  ctlTefully  studied  and 
thought  out  by  a corps  of  well-equipped  technical  and  practical  instructors,  each  one 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  particular  branch.  The  pnrposf  is  to  make  the  course 
fundamental  rather  than  intensive  along  any  particular  line. 

“The collegiate  work  is  largclyVultural  in  character,  in  order  Insecure  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  engineer  lynueh  broader  rangethanif  confined  only  to  rhe  engineering  field. 

“Upon  completion  of  the  entire  course  t^ie  graduate  js  thereby  better  equip|>c«Ho 
go  into  the  business  ^orld  and  meet  the  problems  of  life;  lie  i*  letter  fitted  to  take 
his  place  as  an  executive  with  lug  financial,  operating,  and  construction  interests.  ^ 
“Owing  to  the  great  development  intho  industrial  vvorlcfand  the  rapid  arlvam*cment 
of  this  country  ae  4 financial  and  commercial  power,  the  (held  of  the  engineer*  iH  much 
larger  than  heretofore.  There  has  always  lvcen  a dearlh  pf  men  fitted  to.fill  tho  higher 
positions;  there  is  at  present  and  will  t*e  for  a generation  to  come  a considerable 
demand  for  trained  men  in  all  grades^  There  is  hardly  a line  of  endeavor  which 
does  not  require  tho  advice,  cooperaikfBh , and  assistance  of  the  engineer. 

“Many  of  the  engineering  subjects  are  given  in  the  evening  session  for  tho  benefit  of 
those  who  are  employed  during  the  Hay.  These  evening  courses  are  identical  with 
the  day  work  injjo  far  as  the  scope  and  thoroughness  are.  concerned,  They  are  meant 
to  meet  tho  needs  oFthoee  who  are  engaged-daring  the  day  hut 'wish  to  secure  a tech- 
nics education  and  better  their  <*uiition.‘’ 
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f'nlumhin  I nirrrmht,  :\i ir  J nrk.  X,  }'. — In  1919-20  numerous  read justments  took 
place  lo  accomplish  lout-  objects: 

1 A belter  selection  of  subjects  to  :-t  qdv. 

2.  The  avoidance  of  nearly  similar  courses  given  similarly  for  different  groups  of 
students. 

2 Red  net  ion  in  nnin!>er  ni  different  siihjecls  of  study  pursued  at  Ihe  same  time. 

•1.  A reasonable  total  weekly  requirement  of  class.  lulioratnrv.  and  study  hours.  - 

The  .university  offers  a new  nutr  e in  industrial  engineering  This  is  largely  a 

‘■nnr-e  in  mechanical  engiiieeriiiir  until  at  the  later  end  of  the  eourse  the  subjects  of 
nnrani/ation.  manaL-cuit-hl.  and  bu-itn-ss  methods  are  given. 

The  routes  in  engineering  at  t'ulrimhiiv  require  three  years  of  college  work  for 
entrance,  and  three  years  are  required  for  enntplet ion  of  the  courses. 

Conn  II  f'niri  ruih/.  I/fwni,  X.  I'- The  experiences  of  the  war  fiavd-lippn  lo  accent 
Ihe  practical  ride  of  vocational  training  and  to  reduce  to  a minimum’  the  training 
necessary  to  produce  men  of  specific  types.  Although  a number  of  special  courses 
in  military  engineering  were  requested.  the  engineering  school  ha:  onlv  introduced 
courses  m ordnance  engineering  and  signal  engineering  The  general  tendency  has 
Keen  to  give  limad  training  to  the  engineers  rather  than  more  special -engineering 
work  relating  to  the  particular  branch  giving  its  name  to  the  department.' 

economies,  English,  and  other  general  subjects  are  being  added  to  the  engineering 
courses.  All  engineering  instruction  has  been  combined  into  gpp  college  which  will 
now  he  known  as  the  college  of  engineering  and  will  consist  qf  three  divisions  offering 
the  degrees  of  civil  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  and  electrical  engineer.  The 
curriculum  will  be  the  same  for  all  students  during  the  Jreshtnan  year.  The  civil 
engineering  students  will  have  a slight  ly  different  course  during  the  sophomore  war 
from  those  in  the  two  other  departments.  At  the  end  of  t he  second  rpgr  all  thrpe 
"Tfr'pat 

'tments  ^ ill  be  wmlcrdiflcrcnt  schedules. 

I" ' a i limit  1/  nf  pin/lnn.  Ihwtim,  Ohio — The  curriculum  provides  for  ethics,  psychol- 
ogy. and  logic  lo  succeed  or  lo  lie  taken  conjointly  vv ith  economics  * 

• l tiivrrsllii  of  Flotilla , Ciiinixril%,  Ffn.-r.\]\  courses  are  the  same  for  one  year  and 
fur  mechanical  cpginecrM  atid  elect  rival  engineers  for  two  years.  Selects  best  men  for 
admission,  as  capacity  is  limited.  Advocates  higher  standardsj-athcr  than  expansion. 

. lluirmih/of  In/nr,  hum  rii,j , /mm.- « iv  il,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 

neers have  three  years  in  enmtnon.'uiid  in  senior  year  one-third  of  their  work  is  com- 
mon. The  chemical  engineering  course  has  lieen  extended  to  five  years.  The 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps  made  clear 'the  value  of  .super  vised'* study. 

John*  liny  If)  m Umirrsitji.  Hu  trillion-,  Md. — The  following  c^angM  have  beeu  made: 

1.  Transference  of  applied  mechanics  front  third  year  to  second-ear. 

2.  Introduction  of  course  in  general  efveineering  for  freshmen.  Course  is  given  by 

various  faculties'iu  turn.  ■ \ 

3-  The  increase  of  the  requirement  of  three  tnoifths  in  industrial  work  to'six  months. 

Unj^trsiln  of  Knnm , Lun-rtn ce.  Fans  — Changes  made  dicing  th# years  1918-1920 
have  been  as  follows:  Establishment  of  a complete  schedule  in -engineering  and  ad- 
ministrative science;  a rotiraein  elementary  oeonomics  forall  students;  elimination  of 
shopwWk  for  civil  engineers,  ami  the  introduction  of  elementary  geology  into  the 
freshmkn  year;  the  permission  of  sulistitiition  df  other  work  for  modern ’languages;  the 
omissior^  of  modern  languages  forstudentsof  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps;  the 
introduction  of  an  cation  for  civil  engineers  and  thf  introduction  of  a four-year  course 
in  architecture. 

Thejini  Versify  is  considering  the  provirion-for  freshman  students  who  enter  with  one 
war  of  training  in  algel  >ra  and  geometry  aim  a further  reduction  of  the  modern-language* 
requirement. 

Lafdytite  College,  Eaglov.  I‘u. — The  college  has  made  a complete  revision  of  the  curs 
ricuja  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  for  the  following 
purposes:  ’ 
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1.  To  give  the  freshmen  some  real, engineering  problems  in  their  lirst  term,  loestab- 
. I*14**  some  enniieetio^p^  their  minds  helvveeti  their  mathematics  and  ac  tual  engfneer- 
. dig,  I hose*  courses  were  tauglrt  hy  the  heads  ol"  the  engineering  departments. 

s.  2.  To  red  uee  the  number  of  credit  hours  per  week,  each  eredit  representing  three 
ho"Hp*  of  the  student's  time,  to  17  or  lit  if  possible. 

2.  To  provide  electives  for  engineering  students  in  the  so-c  alled  eultnra!  subjects. 

The  greatest  nnmlier  of  siirh  c redits  was  roc | aired  in  lh»*  civ  il  engineering  c ourse,  i e , 
18  c redits..  ' » , • 

h-Jm  reduce  tlie  numher.nl  subjects  stiidieci  in  any  given  term  to  ■>  nr  n or  less  if 

v'wF?. 

W'To  introduce  the  laboratory  met  hod  of  inst  ruc  tion,  i.  o.,  prohlmn  work  in  class,  so 
that  assistance  and  rorrt\ lions  may  he  made  immediately  hy  an  instructor.  These 
lahoratory  [icriods  were  made  three*  hours  in  length  and  introduced  into  course*.-*  in 
mathematics^  mechanics,  and  materials.  These  arc*  distinct  from  experimental 
hi  I mrat  oprpyr  iods. 

>h  To  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  curriculum  hy  eliminating  courses  pn  tin*  appli- 
cation* of  engineering  and  putting  more  time  on  fiiudamenluk  For  example,  such 
courses  a*  telephone*  engineering,  aeronautics,  advanced  structural  design,  etc.,  were 
either  omitted  or  made  elec  tive' hy  groups. 

These  changes,  which  have*  hern  in  operation  for  two  years,  are  now  being  rev  ised 
in  the  light  of  this  experience.  Certain  course*  will  he  shortened,  while  others  will  he* 
extended.  There  is  a tendency  tucomhine  a nunihixj-  of  shorter  course**  into  one  larger 
course.  No  modern  language  is  required  for  engineering  si  udents  with  the  exception 
of  those  taking  chemical  engineering.  ' * 

The  eject ives  uvailalilc*  for  engineering  students  arc*  Amor icuie^pa*.  government 
sociology,  lalim  problems,  et  hies,  applicsl  psychology,  and  sirnilaflwhjMs. 

Lehigh  l nirersily,  liithhlnin,  /'</.•— Scholastic  changes  of  miu^KljKacl cl*  suSk-a1* 
might  normally  he  made  have  heen  made  during  tin*  period.  These  have  not  hVu 
caused  hy  experience  during  tlie  war.  . 

In  February,  1919,  a ituit  «>t  the  Reserve  Army  Training  t'orps  was  established, 
with  voluntary  enrollment.  The*  work  in  military  science  and  tactics  was  made  obli- 
gatory on  all  students  entering  the  university. 

LeUind  Stanford  Junior  rniirrsHy.  Stanford  Chin  rxili/ , 1 al  ifr-Tho  Thechullirul 
engineering  department  gives,  during  the  four  years  pf  undergraduate  curriculum,  a 
course  which  V*t  intended  to  represent  common  training  for  live  years  of  work  in  both 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  Students  at  the  end  of  four  years  receive'  the 
degree  of  A.  II.  in  mechanical  engineering,  following  which,  after  a year  of  further 
work  along  either  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  lines,  they  receive  the  degree* 
of  engineer  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering. 

Changes  during  1918  1920  hate  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work  at  Stanford  constituted’  a so-called  lower  division,,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  readjust  certaiiicourses  to  care  for  this  type  of  organization.  The 
rearrangement  has  the  etfec  t of  providing'  a,  more  regular  and.  definite  manner  for 
certain  general  courses,  including  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  and  biological 
science.  The  university  work  is  arranged  so  (hat  after  four  yehrs  the  student  receives 
the  degree  of  A.  11,  and  the  lifth  year  leads  to  the  degree  of  engineer. 

Courses  are  given  in  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
and  chemical  engineering.  Electrical  engineering  is  given  as  graduate  work, 

Lniversity  of  Maine,  Oronn , Me. — The  faculty  is  considering  requiring  work  in 
industrial  plants  during  two  summer  vacations.  - ' 

Mwhigatt  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. — New  courses  introduced  with  com- 
mon freshjnan  year  for  all,  20  per  cent  differentiation  in  sophomore  year,  and  sightly 
more,  in  junior  and  senior  years:  (it)  per  cent  of  work  of  fort*  courses  is  the  same. 
Former  courses  were  common  for  two  years,  with  72  per  c ent  of  the  entire  work  o!  the 
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four courspst lie *atm\  An  optional group  of  economics.  English.  l-'rom  li.  and  Spanish 
for  three  hoiirM  for  senior  year  in  now  part,  of  the  four  ooursi  -s. 

New  Jlnnipdiift  ('allege,  Durham,  A.  //.  — The  college  cave  courses  in  engineering 
and  construction.  The  courses  in  nfcchnnieal  and  electrical  construction  have  Itecn 
abolished,  and  an  industrial  course  given,  so  that  the  engineering  division  offers 
courses  in  mechanical,,  electrical,  and  chemical  engineering,  architectural  con- 
struction, and  a four-year'indnst  rial  course.  This  latter  course  requires  one  year  of 
mat  hematics  and  a wide  range  of  electives  during  the  last  two  years,  enabling  a student 
to  tit  himself  to  enter  t he  industrial  or  muniifael  tiring  field,  to  become  a sales  engineer, 
or  to  prepare  himself  to  leach  under  t lie  Smith-Hughes  Act . 

Acte  t Mexico  Stale  S ritual  nj  \fittes.  S motto,  A.  .1  fir.  — liesire  to  dim i mi le  mine 
theoretical  work  and  to  substitute  practical  subjects  therefor.  . 

i\nTirtrh  (juimmljf.  \nrlhlieltl,  1 1 — The  aiiuiiiut  of  modern  languages  has  been 
decreased  from  two  years  to  one  year,  while  the  amount  of  English  has  been  increased 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  The  work  in  physical  laboratory  has  been  doubled,  and 
t ho  time  devoted  to  t hcoret.ical  mechanics  has  Imsui  decreased  \ course  in  elements 
ol  mechanism  has  been  added,  as  well  us  a. short  course  in  business  organi/al ion  and 
finauee. 

In  the  senior  year  a course  has  been  added  in  engineering  abstracts. 

Unirersinfs^flHI'ihititm.  Xorman,  Ol.l a.—  \ course  has  been  introduced  fit  si’cond- 
lerm  freshman  year  in  ap|4iffffTTi)duocriiig  Kconomic*i  has  been  extended  1o  include 
elementary  account i-rtg,  cost  uccohiiting.  bttsinesH  organization,  management,  and 
business  law.  Experience  /hiring  the  war  has  R>d  In  eUnrinatiou  of  design  work  for 
lindery:radiiates. 

i’cnvsjilfuiiia  College,  U> Uyshurg,  Pit. — Changes  of  a minor  nature  have  be**n  made. 
War  experiences  were  not  lotigeuough  to  suggest  any  changes.  The  problem  method 
as  used  at  Camp  Humphreys  has  been  applied  with  only  moderate  success,  owing  to 
the  younger  age  of  the  students  at  the  college  compared  \fith  those  in  the  Army. 
There  was  a lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  students.  To  ohfcbn  moderate 
success  a large  number  of  instructors  would  be  necessary. 

llrnaschirr  Roljh  rhnie  Inal  little,  Tray,  X.  1'. — -Jvxlensiou  of  English  to  a course  in 
second  term  senior  year,  including  report  writing,  correspondence,  and  technical 
paj)ers.  minor  readjustments  of  courses  lot  are  for  larger  enrol  Intent  with  present-labo- 
ratory equipment.  .Changes  have  made  jl  he  load  upon  laboratories  more  uniform,  per- 
mitting the  same  effective  work  to  1c  done  with  9 larger  number  of  students. 

Rhode  Island  Stale  College,  Kingston,  A'.  /.—Changes  of  tninqf  importance  have  |**ep 
made,  resulting  front  an  effort  to  produce  harmfljiv  in  various  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  institution.-  Certain  modern  language  has  lieett  omitted  from  the  sophomore  year 
for  the  additional  work  in  chemistry  by  the  chemical  engineers 
\ Certain  condensations  of  courses  inelectrical  engino?*riiig  have  been  nmde'lo  intro- 
duce mechapisnYs  and  making  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  courses  the 
same  tp  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Rnlgrrs  College,  Xeir  Brunswick,  X.  .1. — .No  particular  changes  have  Iteen  niade  in 
the  course  of  instruction.  Certain  changeswill  probably  be  made  oil  the  appointment 
of  a new  dean.  . p 

University  0/ Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. — A simplification  of  courses  as  much 
as  possible,  avoiding  all  specialization  in  a four-yoar  course,  emphasizing  Kuglish, 
and  more  thorough  grounding  in  fundamentals. * , * 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. — The  courses  in 
Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yale  University  have  lieon  changed  to  four-yoar  courses, 
with  the  degree  of  R,  IS.,  in  plao^  of  the  tjiyeo-ycar  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B^  The  various  engineering  courses  have  been  made  to  iudude  general  subject 
of  history  and  English  of  alxmt  13  per  cent;  science  subjects  of  chemistry,  physics 
and  mathematics  of  31  per  cent;  engineering,  including  drawing,  lalwratory  work,  as 
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well  I heorv . Iii  per  cent : udministrat ivp  subjects.  including  economics.  accounting, 
and  management,  8 per  rent ; electives  in  engineering  and  administrative  work.  2 per 
cent.  Although  the  figures  above  are  tor  the  mechanical  engineering  course,  the  civil 
and  electrical  engineering  courses  correspond  with  this  cpiite  closely,  'l'he  school  has 
established  a cottrse  in  administrative  e *neering  with  Id  per  < ent  of  the  work  in 
general  subjects,  2d  per  cent  in  science.  2S  |>cr  ('ent  in  engineering.  21  |>er  cent  in 
administration  work,  and  M }>er  cent  in  electives. 

Smith  Dalotn  Stair  S chant  of  .1  fines.  Uaj.'ut  ritg.  S hat:  —The  hool  lui-  l^cn 
enlarged  to  graduate  civil  engineers  and  electrical  engineers.  in  addition  to  those 
courses  which  have  l**en  given  for  years  in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgical 
engineering.  The  first  engineering  degrees  are  given  at  the  end  of  a four-year 
course,  and  advanced  degrees  are  given  not  earlier  than  two  years  alter  graduation 
in  practice  or  after  one  year  of  graduate  «tud\.  Some  of  4 lie  courses  have.lsvu 
rearranged  to  give  courses  in  business  management.  * . 

f nivrrsity  nf  South  fmlnln.  Wrmitim;.  S,  1ml  ( our-e  in  engineering  technology 
for  all  freshmen.  The  work  is  given  by  C li.  department  for  1 1 r^  t term.-M.  V.  depart- 
ment second  term,  and  K.  I!,  department  third  term  Three  terms  are  to  |*>  . hanged 
( to  two  semesters. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  llolmLin.  X.  .1  — No  changes  to  report 

Union  College,  Srhenertnily.  X.  1'.— The  course  in  civil  engineering  has  I.eAf  revised 
hv  giving  two  options,  one  knovln  as  the  technical  option,  the  other  as  Uw  adminis- 
trative option.  These  options  are  the  same  for  tlt>lir-t  two  yeuyy.  v.  hi.  h include, 
wkh  the  seienlilie  and  engineering  subjects,  foreign  language.  Knglisli.  American  bis* 
torv . and  public  speaking.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  administrative  option 
contains  the  subjects  of  psychology  and  Ktiropean  history  in  iDaee  of  reinforced  con- 
crete ( ouslnu  t ion,  both  options  contain  business  administration,  including  eco- 
nomies, accounting,  business  law.  fjjamce,  banking,  and  contracts  and  specifications. 

The  administrative  option  contains  important  subjects  in  civil,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  engineering,  and  has  an  unusually  large  jMreeiiiage  of  business  adminis- 
tration and  cultural  subjects:  2t>  per  cent  of  the1  eollrse  is  devoted  to  science.  :t*i  per 
cent  to  engineering.  10  ]>or  cent  to  business  administration,  and  2."»  jut  cent  to  cul- 
tural subjects,  ' 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — A readjustment  has  been  made  in  all 
curricula  » , 

t State  ( olUye  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. — < 'beiges  have  been  made  to  include 
Course  in  commerce  and  also  to  give  distinct  “courses  in  management  engineering, 
commercial  mechanical. enginpyjiiig,  and  commercial  electrical  ongiitetfUlg.  The 
courses  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engim-eYing.  anelectrical  engiiiwring  have 
d»een  continued;  and  in  these,  special  courses  in  engineofing  economics  have  U-eu 
puhetituted  for  special  courses  in  the  variotnwtimcula.  The  new  courses  have  U*en 
introduced  in  response  to  yie  general  trend  of  pu’brtc  opinion. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  WorrrsUr.  Mass. —Nothing  to  report.  The  institute 
gives  great  importance  to  industrial  management. 

DATA^ROM  CATAUXIUES. 

• . ' ^ 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  sending  letters,  certain  institutions 

sent  dialogues.*  From  the  catalogues  received  in  response  to  the 
communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  f&ducation  the  following 
has  been  obtained : f * 

University  of  Abort,  Abort,  Ohiq^ — Five-year  cooperative  course,  patterned  after 
the  Cincinnati  plan,  orgAnizfetf  in  1914.  Changes  made  at  end  of  periods  of  two  weeks. 

# t *• 
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ear  is  coin  posed  ol  II  tnonlhs.  Holidays  of  one  week  at  Christmas,  one  week  at 
Faster,  and  two  week'  at  end  ul  summer  Degrees  oi  ('.  K..  M.  E..  E.  E..  and  B S 
in  Mantilaeturing  Product  ion.  Engli'h  and  mndern  languages  Begin  in  t he  third  year. 
Modern  languages  are  mntiniied  for  three  years  and  English  for  two  years.  Eco- 
nomies i-  gi  veu  for  one  year. 

Alabama  Fob, terhnjr  Institute,  Auburn,  A In-  -Common  freshman  year.  English, 
tliree  years,  with  English  or  economics  for  fourth  year:  no  modern  language;  history, 
two  years. 

University  nf  .1  lahmuu.  ( ninrsih,.  A In. -English,  one  year:  no  modern  language- 
economics  in  one  year 

1 yurmlt,  nf  Arizona.  Tursnn,  1’iyn  years  of  Engli-h : one  year  modern  language. 

( mnrsih/  <>J  Arhin.sns.  /'mirth  vtJlr . Art-  -Two  year-  the  -amo  £nr  all  engineers. 
English.  one  year;  economies,  one  third  year, 

limnllun  Cnb/hrlnnr  Institute.  lirnolbm.  X 4g  - Englid, . two  year- : modern  lan- 
miage.  two  years':  hi-tory.  one  year:  eentinmic-.  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  yearn. 
Uvr>  years  riujuirt'd  for  chemical  engineers. 

Hrinrn  I unrrsihi.  I'mnrl,  ur, . /.—  One  course  only  in  engineering.  English, 

two  yeam  economies,  one  yenr:  engineering  eloei  i yes  and  approved  elective-. 

Uainrsity  uj fa  I if,, mm.  fbdrln,.  Calf- N0  Englisl,  or  foreign  language  remiired 
if  jtrejiaratinn  is  ttiiflieient.  Elect  ivep. 

Catholic  Unit  entity  of  Amrrirn,  Washington,  U.  .('  -English,  two  yearn,  modern 
laiu^niair**,  philosophy,  a»<I  pfonoinir*«3f  oa<  h our*  vf*ar. 

F,.;,rmt,t  nf  < 'im-innali,  CmUnuiti,  Ohm  -- I'm ir- year  theoretical  courses  and  five- 
year  cooperative  courses,  with  alternation  Between  sliop  and  university  every  two 
w eefti.  The  latter  course  lias  year  of  1 1 months  The  first  two  years  of  all  courses  S 
arv  ■'Bout  the  same.  English  every  term  Modern  language  rc.piiivd  for  two  years 

hi  i li'ein wal  engineering  and  year  f.u  ethers,  i ertain  courses  re.|uin>  economies 

management,  and  history. 

('Orison  School  of  Tech  oology,  fn/dam,  ,V.  T -Three  terms  to  one  year.  Five 
terms  eomninn  to  all  i-ounsos  English,  one  y ear  eronomi.  s,  one  year:  modem 

language,  one  voar. 

rmVmiVy  of Colorado,  Jinn  Her.  ( Wo.-English  one  and  one-third  yearn:  no  modern 
language. 

Colorado  Agricultural  Coll  eg,  Fort  Collins,  f Wo.-Knglish.  one  year  no  modem 
language.  , 

hnrtvwuth  Col  leg,  Hanover,  X TJ— Two-year  course  in  Thayer  .School  of  (’ivil 
Engineering  after  three  years  of  college  work.  Suggested  I pnpaVation:  One  year 
each  in  sociology,  political  science,  psychology,  civics,  and  one  and  one-half  years 
in  English  and  modem  language,  and  two  years  in  economics. 

Dcs  Mouurs  College,  lies  Modus,  Tow.  -English,  public  speaking,  each  one  year. 
Electives  from  modem  languages,  English?  commercial  law,  Bookkeeping,  business 
efficiency,  accounting,  &nd  social  sciences.  © 

University  of  Florja,  Gainesville,  Fla  - One  year  in  ronimon.  English,  two  yeire; 
economies,  one-half  year:  law,  one-half  year:  sociology,  one-half  year. 

Jirorge  W ashington  minrerity,  Washington,  It.  ('. — < )iu>  yeaf  in  common  for  (’.  E-,"* 
M.  1*.,  E.J5.  English  one  year  anti  modem  language  one  year. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athnut.Ga.— History  and  Englisli.  one  year:  iffoderu  language 
^wo  years.  ■ ^ ’ 

Ueoryia  Schpol  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga  -()lXo  year  common' to  all.  English, 
(wo  and  one-half  years:  modem  language,  two  years;  economics,  one-half  year 

Harvard  University,  Caydreirlg,  Mm.-English  one  year,  or  may  be  credited  from 
prepamtory  work.  Two  modem  languages  %lh.-h‘  may  ,Bo  offered  for  admission 
Aet-ounting  and  Business  administration  ope  year.  An  elective  is  allowed  in  each 
of  the  first  three  years. 
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Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. — English,  one  year;  modem  language,  two- 
thirds  year,  law  and  economics,  one  year. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow , hlaho. — One  year  common  ; English,  two  years;  modern 
language  one  year  for  chemical  engineers,  contracts  and  specification  for  other  engi- 
neers. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. — One  year  English,  one  y^ir  modem  language, 
three  to  four  terms  of  nontechnical  electives.  ^ 

Innn  Shite  ('allege,  Ames,  hum — English,  one  and  two-thirds  years,  no  modern 
language:  one  quarter  of  speciti  cal  ions  and  contracts,  one  quarter  of  history  of  engi- 
neering, one  quarter  of  engineering  economics,  one  i|uarter  of  accounting.  A course 
in  business  engineering  is  made  lip  of  subjects  from  the  various  courses  at  the  college 
for  application  in  business. 

Kansas  Stair  Agricultural  ('allege,  Manhattan,  Kaos. — English,  two  y ears;  economics, 
one  year;  business  law,  one  semester;  history,  one  semester;  no  modern  language. 

Lehigh  University,  'Bethlehem,  Pa. — English,  one  and  one-half  years  modern  lan- 
guage, one  or  two  years:  economics,  accounting,  law,  finance,  contracts,  each  one- 
half  year.  ■, 

Lowell  Textile  School,  Lourll,  Mass — English,  one  year;  modern  language,  two 
years;  economics,  one  year:  business  administration,  one  year 

University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  La — English,  two  years  No  modern  lan- 
fpiage 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Mil. — English,  three  years;  modern  language, 
two  years,  history,  one  year;  economics  and  law,  one  year. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — English,  one  year;  modern  language  and 
cultural  subject,  three  years;  law,  one  term,  options  two  years. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich. — English,  one  and  one  half  years 

University  of  Mimusota,  Miniuafvolis.  Minn. — One  year  common  English,  one 
year;  electives  in  economics,  government,  finance,  law,  accounting.  * 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. — One  year  common.  Citizenship,  one  year, 
economics,  one  term  : English,  one  term;  no  modern  language. 

attiAersity  of  Montana,  Borman,  Mont. — English,  two  years;  economics,  one  year; 
s^GRfi cations  and  contracts,  one-third  year.  Xo  modern  language. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Svbr. — One  year  .common.  English,  one  year; 
modern  language,  one  year  for  civil  engineers.  A six-year  Combined  academic- 
engineering course  is  offered.  ? 

University  of  Xa  ada,  Reno,  Nev. — English,  ouo  year;  four  terms  of  electives.  No 
* language.  * . 

A Tete  Mexico  School  if  Mines,  Socorro,  X.  Mex. — Two  years  in  common.  p English, 
two  years;  modern  language,  two  years. 

New  York  University,  New  Yorkr  N.  Y. — English,  two  years  modern  language, 
two  years;  economies  and  industrial  history,  one  year.  A course  is  offered  in  business 
and  engineering. 

North  Carolina  S late  College,  IfVn/  Raleigh,  N.  C.— One  year  in  uommon.  English, 
•three  years,  one  year  modern  language.  English,  economics,  industrial  engineering, 
or' 'modern  language,  one  year. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — English,  one  year,  modem  lan- 
guage, two-thirds  year;  law,  one- third  year. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. — English,  one  and  od?-third 
yeare;  history,  one-third  year;  social  science,  one-third  year. 

University  oj  North  Dakot/a,  UrMersity,  N.  Dak— One  year  in  common.  English, 
one  and  one-half  years;  modora  language,  an  elective.  Economil's,  one  term  for 
certain  courses.  » 

1 Northeastern  College,  Boston,  Mass.— English,  one  year;  no  modem  language. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield , FI.— English,,  two  years;  modern  language *one. 

, year;  law,  one  year^_economics,  one  year. 
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AY/r  M> riro  ('ollrgr  nj  Agriculture  anil  Mi  rjiainr  Aria,  Stair  Col/rg,,  X.  Mix. — 
English,  one  :inil  t wo-1 lin’d  years:  modern  luiiLruagr,  one  year,  economics,  sociology, 
• ami  business  law,  one  year 

Ohm  Stair  I uirrrs'ty,  ('olumlnis.  Ohio — tine  y < -ar  in  common  Modern  language, 
one  year.  English,  one  y ear. 

f )h'm  A orlheni  l nwrrsity,  Ailn,  Ohio, — English,  tipi  ion:  languages.  option. 

( )l:liiii(jnta  Agririiltunil  ami  Mrilniinco  I I uihi/r,  Shllu ntir,  i/lrlu.  t ine  year  ronimon. 
English,  one  and  one-half  y ears  modern  language,  one  year  for  i heniir.il  engineers, 
elerlivos  equivalent  to  four  years,  economics,  one  and  oue-lia If  years. 

(tin /oil  Aijnriiltiinil  I'oHiye,  < 'orrnlli.s,  Ony . -K|iglish,  one  year  juihlir  speaking, 
one-third  ytiar  economics,  one  year. 

J'niiiKi/lriiuiii  Stall  (n lln/r,  Stall  1't ilh.gr,  /*«/.-  One  year  eoniinon.  English,  iwo 
years:  niodern  language.  two  years:  economics.  one  year:  law,  one  half  year,  history, 
one-half  year:  polilirul  si'ieuee,  one-half  year 

l imiisityiif  I ’m  nxi/l  i a inn,  ] ‘h  i/iiiL  I fj/nii.  I'n  - English,  two  years  modem  language, 
two  years,  law.  one  year:  eeoiioinies,  one-half  year  for  uieehaiiieal  engineers  and 
elet  trieal  engineers. 

I no  iTsitif  i ij  l‘ti!.-l,,in/h.  iittxhnrgh.  I'a.— Work  in  four  terms  of  three  months  each  in 
some  engineering  industry  in  the  I'it Isl.tirgli  di-Hi.  t i-  required  < >i  every  student 
hetore  graduate'll  This  work  is  supers  ised.  One  your  in  eoniinuii  I .nglisli . one  and 
one-half  years  modern  language,  two  years;  economic-.  one  and  onivhulf  war-  phi- 
losophy and  psychology . one  year. 

1‘nhlli  'hair  Instilali  <•/  Lroul/yn , llroul.li/n.  I . —English,  two  rears;  modem 
language,  two  years : hi -ton  , one  year , eeoiiom  ies.  one  half  to  one  and  one-half  years, 
l ive  years  required  for  chemical 'ongineer- 

I’riiirt'hni  1 , in nrsifir.  I’ri.ui  Ion . ,\  ./.  Engli-lt.  1\v  o years  ; modern  language,  two 
y ears,  economies,  two  years,  husiuess  methods.' one  term  electives,  two  rears. 

I'arilm  I ninr.silii.  Lnjni/rlti.  I mi.—  English . one  and  one  hall  cr  two  and  one-half 

years,  modern  langua®Y-twu  or  three  year-,  nmh  - . .me  half  year,  hi-tory.  one- 

hali  year  law  . one-hair year 

l\"M  I oli/ti  thn  ir  ] nxi ' t oh . I crr<  Ihinti.  fml  — l.ugli-h.  one  ami  one-half  years; 
modern  language,  two  years;  economies,  one-hull  war.  * 

/ 'nil  trail  1/  of  South  Carolina,  < 'alumina.  S.  I ■.—English,  one  year:  modern  language, 
one  year.  ^ v 

1 nn  crxity  of  Southern  California.  Los  AugeL : s.  < ul  if, — English,  one  \ear:  law.  otic- 
half  year,  electives,  three  years. 

I larrrsitg  of  Ttinnmt . Knnrrilh.  Trim.-— 'Two  years  iiT  Common.  English.  Iwo 
years;  modern  language,  two  years;  law.  one-half  year. 

Agnt  nil  urn  l (itnl  Mrclinniral  l ollrgr  ftf  Ferns,  t nil  it/ r Station,  ,Tc  r — ttne  year  in 
-common.  English,  four  years;  history,  one  half  year ; eeotioiiTies,  one  half  year 
Tulanc  Unirrrsilg  gf  Lonmin  an.  A nr  Orleans.  La. — English,  one  or  two  years. 
University  ttf  htuh.  Sail  Lake  t 'ilg,  1 ink. — Two  years  in  common.  English,  one  thitd 
year.  Jvcouomies,  one-third  year.  I.iisines*  methods. 

V’nljxiram)  University,  lif/mraiso,  Itnl. — English,  one  year.  * 4 

\hnderb\lt  Jjiuvcrsity,  Aushvillc,  Trim, — lino  y<\r  in  eomnion.  English,  one  year. 
Villanom  ( ollcge.  Villanova,  /'u. — English,  two  years;  modern  language,  two  years; 
law,  one-half  year.  ’ 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  bladsbury,  Va.— Bnglish,  three  years;  modern  lan- 
guage, three  years;  economics,  ono  year. 


State  College  of  Washington.  Pullman,  Wash  — English,  one  and  one-half  years; 
economics  ^and  law,  one  .year,  (.ourscs  iiW'ommereial  mechanical  engineering  and 

c.  • " • ’ 
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commercial  electrical  enpneerinjr.  pi  vine  economics.  Iindne-'snilniini-fralion.  finances,  0 
investments.  and  contracts. 

Washington  anil  hr  f’liiirrsitg.  Lerim/ton,  In. — Kii|r|is|i . one  year  modern  lanpNUpe, 

two  years. 

Virginia  I'nin-nibj,  Morgantown.  If.  I'./.  — English  nne  year:  law.  one-half 

year. 

Uninrsitg  oj  Wisconsin.  Mwlixnn . II  ts  — I*,  iitrli—li.  uiie  year:  law.  one  lialt  year 
Unicnsihj  of  Wiinmimi.  Laramie.  HV»  —tine  year  in  • onmitni  KiiltI i -Ii  one  year 
elective^.  I hree  years 


im 


DHApTER  X. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Hv  N.  P.  Oolwf.u,,  M.  1)., 

* ’ 

•s crnu\nj  <>/  the  < amici!  an  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical 

A ssociation,  ChicaijOe 


( nsTKS'X'.—  I.  I'rnprn  s in  "J»>  year-—  Moro  ipiallfiftl  .students  and  cradnates.  11.  Developments  in 
'Misl"-.il  -rlinol  -• — ft)  Limilatinn  of  rnrnllment.s  in  medical  schools- Do  we  need. more  meet  teal  si-hods?— 
1 ’ Ini  tcjvseti  «) ■ I «r  riPilifnl  ediiiation— (3)  Demand  for  tethers  in  tln>  funilamentHl  sdenres-(lj 
Spi  nalioilinn  III  met  Ileal  prnetiee—  (*i)  Revision  of  the  medical  c’nrrimluin— (in  Migration  of  physicians 
triini  rural  communities  to  cities,  lit.  Kssential  eiluealion  for  all  who  are  In  treat  the  sick— Confusion  in 
medical  Iumd-ihv-A  few  victories  of  scientific  medirine-Oiitloolc  for  an  improved  medical  education. 


- i.  progress  in  twenty  years. 

s 

As  shown  ill  previous  reports,  following  the  close  of  the.  Civil  War 
.the  ntnnher  of  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  rapidly  increased 
until'in  !!)()(>  there  were  1(>2 — incite  than  in  nil  the  rest  of  the>  world. 
The  educational  standards,  however-,  were  considerably  lower  than 
those  in  other  lending  countries;  so  that  the  evident  need  wns  for 
“fewer  hut  better  medical  schools.”  Two  of  the  important  objects 
to  work  for  in  the  campaign  for  improvement,  therefore,  were  (a) 
the  general  adoption  of  higher  standards  for  admission,  and  ( b ) tjio 
merging  of  medical  schools'  in  cities  where  two  or  more  existed. 
. During  the  past.  IS  years  the  number  of  medical  schools  has  been 
reduced  by  just  one-half— from  1<>2  to  81—  about  two-thirds  of  the, 
reduction  being  due  to  mergers..  The  medical  schools  which  became 
extinct,  with  a few  exception*,  were  low-grndo  institutions.  ■" 

The  number  of  colleges  enforcing  higher  entrance  requirements 
during  the  18  years  increased  from  2 to  74;  and  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  are  now  equal  to  those 
in  medical  schools  abroad.  These  changes  are  graphically  sKown  in 
Chart  1. 

» " * # , " 

The  heavy  lino  in  thTT  upper  part  <>f  l he  chart  shows  the  total  number  of  medical 
colleges  existing  in  each  year. 

The  shaded  jx)rtion  of  the  chart  shown  the  number  of  medical  schools  in  each  year 
which  required  for  admission  one  year  of  college  work  (light  shading)  and  two 
or  more  yedre  of  college  work  (heavy  shading).  . 

From  tho  best  available  i nform&tion,  it  appears  that , prior  to  1900,  leas  than  one-fourth 
,of  flie  medical  schools  required  even  a high-school  education  for  admission.  In  1907, 
\ nboftt  80,  or  approxinuUely  one-half,  and  in  191()  about  100,  or  three-fourthshf  the 
medical  schools,  announced  an  entrance  requirement  of  at  least  a. high-school  educa- 
tion . In  the  other  colleges  a common-achool  education  was  all  that  waa  necessary  to 
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BIKXN IATj  SURVEY  OF  EnUUATK >N.  lfW-lfr.22. 

.Six  i’Jhk'Iih  in  I li(‘  i li'\ «*1( ij nf  iik I i< -:i I -rliooU  ;i r» • shown  m tho  nlm\i'  chart,  as 
Follows:  4 

I Mirinu  lh“  ilocadi*  from  IS  TO  lo*l.sS0,  through  iho  work  of  I’asiour  nml  other 
mtvlIoiM  research  workers,  the  germ  origin  of  the  common  iIisca-ch  was  ilHinifoly 
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Showing  the  number  and  entrance  renino  tycnt>  nf  Medical  schools  from  H,o  to  1 rii,  in<  liLsire 
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C.  In  1904  a jtprmanenl  committee,  I he  Council  on  Meijical  Ethical  ion,  waa  created 
by  the  American  Medical  Awociat  ion  to  work  for  (he  improvement  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States; 

I>  In  1909  10  the  f'arneyne  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teat-bine,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  made  an  investigation  of  medical 
schools,  and  in  the  latter  year  published  ile  report ; 

E.  In  191 4 the  requirement  of  at  least  one  year  of  college  Work;  and — 

I’.  In  191  s of  two  years  of  college  work  was  made  an  owsent  ial  for  the  Class  A rating 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education. 


Tabi.k  I — Knrollmrnti nf  mrtlirnl  stwlsnts  Jnr  nim'  t/iurx,  shon'inq  vnrvilion  in  numbert 

liij  rhixxi  s. 


College  session. 

Fresh- 
men. | 

SnpInK 
in  ores. 

1 

Juniors.  1 

l 

i ! 

Seniors 

Intern 

i , yrar. 

! ; 

Total. 

IBM  15  

« 

3,(119 

3,075 

3,  <4 

; i4. '9i 

IBIS  10  

3,S“2 

3,094 

3,559 

3,727 



14,022 

IB  It.  17 

4,107 

3,117 

2,**> 
2,  m 

3,074 

1 13, 764 

|!IJ7  lv. 

4,2<t 

3,521 

2,93.3 

1 13] 630 

ail's-  t«  * 

3,104 

3,SS7 

3, 272 

2 , W* « 

122 

13.052 

HUB  20 

4,234 

- 2,  <17 

3, 4tvl 

3,303 

290 

14,  ON) 

1(120-21 

4,  '2.7 

3, 5 S' 

2,037 

3,410 

400 

* 14, «72 

1921  22. 

S,  412  1 

4,219 

3 ,.355 

2,649 

r>05  ; 

10, 140 

1(122  23'  . 

5,221 

1 

4,026 

3,972 

3,27' 

000 

' 17,700 

1 Esiimutr. 


The  i-nnstant  Lino  drawn  through  the  table  undorsenre.s  the  figures  which  show  the  lowest  rhb  In  the 
enrollment  in  (lie  rosjioetive  theses  following  the  adojition  of  higher ontranev.  tvouin-nirnis.  A temporary 
■ liniinmoin  in  the  numticrs -figures  underscored  h\  thi-dotied  lines— Is'gnn  with  the  frestunen  in  huh-  to, 
which  was  due  to  till'  enlist  monts  in  t he  World  Wnr.  While  the  flgures/or  I92M-23  are  e-timated,  they  are 
tairly  an  urate,  since  reports  from  nil  hut  a few  colleges  were  obtained. 

MOItK,  W KLL-Qt  ALIEIEl)  STUDENTS  AND  ^^)IIATF.S 

The  merging  of  medical  .schools  resulted  also  in  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  medical  students.  'Hie  oversupply  of  medical  schools  in 
1994  meant  also  an  oversupplv  of  medieaCstudents.  The  total  num- 
ber was  reduced  from  2S,142  in  1904  to  13,052  —the  lowest  number—  * 
in  1919,  hut  since  that  year  the  number  increased  to  14,088  in  1920,  - 
O'  14,872  in  1921,. anti  to  10,140  in  1922.  The  reduction  in  the  nuim 
her  of  students  was  of  those  having  lower  educational  qualifications, 
while  the  number  of  those  in  the  higher-standard  medical  schools 
increased  from  1,701  in  1904 *to  15,477  in  1921. 

Although  the  total  number  of  graduates  decreased  from  5,742  in 
1904  to  3,192  in  1921,  the  number  of  those  graduating  from  the 
higher-grade  medical  schools. increased  from  369  in  1904  to  3,112  in 
1921.  There  were  only  2,529  students  graduated  in  1922,  this  being 
the  small  class  which  entered  the  medical  schools  in  1918,  the  war 
jeiir.  The  numbers  *ho  will  graduate  in  1923,  in  1924,  and  in  1925 
are  estiriiated  at  3,200,  4,100,  and  5,200. 

Tlie  enrollment  of  students  by  classes  during  nine  years  is  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  lowest  enrollment  resulting  from  higher  entrance 
standards  began  with  the  freshman  class  entering  in  1914,  culmi- 
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nation  in  the  lowest  number  of  students  in  all  classes  m 1{UX-1«). 
A secondary  wave  of  low  enrollment  began  with  the  freslumin  class 
entering  in  the  fall  of  101S  the  World  War  year  which  culminated 
in  the  smallest  niiinher  of  graduates  in  li)22. 

II.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tin1  devebvpmeids  in-medical  schools  during  the  jinst  20  years  have 
been  so  extensive  as  to  he  almost  sensational.  Tin*  improvements 
in  admission  requirements,  as  shown  in  Chart  I,  have  been  paralleled 
by  similarly  rapid  improvements  in  other  respects:  Endowments  of. 
mod ical  schools  have  been  increased;  new  and  larger  buildings  have 
been  erected;  mote  and  better  equipped  laboratories  have  been 
added:  well  selected  libraries  have  been  installed:  more  all-time  and 
better  trained  professor*  Imve  been  sensed:  new  and  larger  teaching 
hospitals  have  been  built,  or  a larger  control  of  other  hospitals  lias 

been  secured;  and  greatly  improved  methods  of  instruction  have  been 
adopted. 

Ipdeed,  these  developments  were  absolutely  essential  to  enable  the 
medical  schools  b>  provide  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  present- 
day ’knowledge  of  medicine.  Besides  the  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  medical  school  and  of  medical  education,  the  great  expansion 
of  medical  knowledge  is  also  making  necessary  improved  methods 
in  other  directions.  Several  problems  have  arisen  directly  or  in- 
directly from  tlu*  more  complex  medical  training  which  is  now  fur- 
nished to  medical  graduates."*  Some  of  these  are  as  follows.  ^ 

(1)  Medical  schools  have  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  enn  di- 
luent of  students.  ’ * 

(2)  The  cost  or  furnishing  u iimdical  education  has  been  tre- 
mendously increased. 

(3)  There  is  u larger  demand  for  skilled  teachers,  especially  in 
the  fundamental  medical  sciences  or  prcclinical  subjects. 

(4)  There  js  aa  -increasing  trend- toward  specialization  and  group 
practice  of  medicine. 

(5)  There,  is  a growing  demand  for  a revision  of  the  medical  cur- 
riculum by  which  the  laboratory  and  clinical-subjects  will  be  better 
correlated. 

(6)  There  lias  developed  a coin  plaint,  regarding  the  lack  of  general 
practitioners,  especially  in  the  tliinly  settled  or  rural  districts. 

limitation  of  enrollments  in  medical  schools. 

! . A few  decades  ago  the  medical  course  consisted  mainly  of  didactic 

lectures,  and  no  limitation  of  enrollments  was  necessary.  As  classes 
grew  larger,  the  size  of  Jecturq  amphitheaters  was  increased,  in  some 
instances  providing  seats  for.  classes  of  500  or  more  students.  Even 
lifter  laboratory  courses  were  udded,  these  schools  provided  enor- 
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mous  laboratories,  particularly  irt  aiuijomy  and  chemistry;  and  a 
few  colleges  had  laboratories  large  enough  in  which  tn^teach  at  one 
time  several  hundred  medical,,  den  till,  and  pharmacy  student's. 

Of  the  modern  medical  school,  however,- the  curriculum  has' become 
inure  complex,  and  the  students  are  taught  largolv  in  small  sections, 
especially  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals;  so  that  a larger  number  of 
individual  teachers  is  retpiired,  and  administration  is  mure  dillicult. 
do  prevent  confusion  ujd  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency,  there- 
lore,  it  has  become  neeitssary  for  medical  schools  to  admit-  no  more 
students  than  their  teachers,  laboratory  space,  and  available  hospital 
and  dispensary  facilities  will  permit. 

At  present  17  medicali  schools  are  limiting  their  enrollments  to  25 
to  1-5  students  in  null  <Huss,  and  report  a total  capacity  for  11,925 
students.  Nineteen  others  have  an  estimated  capacity  for  4,400 
students,  making  a total  capacity  in  the  00  ('lass  A medical  schools 
for  15,025  students.  Dinting  the  session  of  1021-22  tliyse  colleges 
enrolled  11,025  students,  while  1,515  were  in  (’lass  B and  ('lass  C 
colleges. 

I aim  i —I  ii/irn  ili/  of  iiii'iIiiii/  xi  lonls  ^iiilrr  limiln!  enrollments. 
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Sixteen  class  A medical  schools  report  that,  by  adding  additional 
teaehcl-s  or  by  enlarging  certain  laboratories,  or'IiV  other  minor 
modifications,  provision  ran  he  made  for  1,50ft  imire  students, 
thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  GO  class  A schools  to  17,425 
students— about  1,200  more  students  than  wore  enrolled  in  all 
medical  schools  in  1922. 

Eleven  medical  schools  teach  only  the  subjects  contained  in  the* 
first  two  years  of  the  medical  course.  Two  of  these — the  Universi- 
ties of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  —are  now  preparing  to  give  the  com- 
plete four-year  medical  course. 
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Well  qualified  students  applying  for  admission  to  medical  schools 
have  ffipidly  increased  in  number  in  the  past  tlitee  years  (1920- 
1922).  This,  coupled  with  the  tendency  of  medical  colleges  to  limit 
••  their  enrollments,  has  caused  some  anxiety  lest  some  well-qualified 
students  will  he  unable  to  secure  admission  t<r  acceptable  medical 
colleges.  To  prevent  such  a condition,  some  medical  schools  which 
have  placed  their  limits  at  extremely  lAw  numbers— 25  or  20  in  a 
. class'— should  enlarge  their  facilities  so  as  to  admit  larger  numbers. 
A medical  school  with  a complete  corps  of  instructors  should  be  able 
to  handle  from  f>()  to  75  students  in  a class.  The  enrollment  of  smaller 
numbers  causes  a serious  disproportion  between'the  fees  paid  by  the 
student  and  the  much  larger  sum  expended  for  his  instruction. 
Unfortunately,  some  medical  schools  are  not  sufficiently  financed  to 
care  for  even  moderate-sized  classes.  In  a recent  report  on  medical 
education,1  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett  points  out  that' to  solve  the 
problems  of  medical  education,  instead  of  building  up  a small  number 
of  richly  endowed  medical  schools,  the  moderately  endowed  medical 
schools  scattered  throughout  this  country  should  he  sufficiently 
financed  to  enable  them  to  provide  a modern  training  in  medicine. 
Doctor  Pritchett  says  that  an  important,  construction 6^vk  is  “’to 
- restore  medical  schools  in  some  ►com  muni  tits  where  they  have  been 
abandoned  and  in  other  communities  to  aid  weak  schools  that 
sincerely  seek  their  own  improvements,’^  It  is  vpry  evident  that  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars  distributed  among  smaller  hut  deserv- 
ing  medical  schools  at  the  present  time  would  Jx*  *>f  greater  sorvie.e 
to  the  public  than  additional  millions  given  to  one  of  die  few  institu- 
tions which  are.  already  so  generously  endowed. 

% 

-.  THE  INCREASED  COST  OK  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  cost  of  conducting  medical  schools  has  been  tremendously 
increased  during  the  past  25  yeurs.  Buildings  have  been  enlarged 
and  made  more  numerous,  making  necessary  a greater  cost  for  light- 
ing, heating,  and  janitor  service.  A larger  expenditure  is  necessary 
for  admimdratiTO,  for  records,  and  for  clerical  assistance.  The 
greater  n^P»er  of  laboratories  has  increased  the  cost  for  equipment* 
■ ami  maintenance.  A larger  expenditure  is  required  also  for  medical 
• freteareh,  for  the  maintenance  of  library  and  museum,  and  for  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals,  unless  satisfactory  use  can  bqjnade  of  cify, 
State,  or  private  institutions.  The  largest  single  item,  however,  is 
the  expenditure  for  salaries  paid  to  the  essential  expert  teachers 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  research  in  the  labora- 
tory departments.  Salaries  are  now  paid  by  several  medical  schools 

• Pvnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Sixteenth  An,  Rept.  (MB1),  p.  40. 
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also  fur  full-time'  professors  in. the  ('finical  elypartmcnls,  where  hereto- 
fore these*  elinirs  were  oecupie'd  ley  those  engageel  in  practice,  the 
prestige  from  teue-hing  positions  being  frequently  more  valuable  than 
the  salaries.  II  e linieiil  teae'hers  are  generally  place'll  on  a salary 
luisi*,  the  expense  lor  instruct ie m-^eill  he*  still  further  increase'll. 

Where  formerly  ineelieal  schools  could  he  inaiutaine'd  on  students’ 
fee's  ahme,  and  frequently  with  a profit  to  the  owner*,  now,  wifh  the 
. extensive  devedopments  which  were  necessary  to  furnish  a training 
in  modern  medicine',  the1  cost  is  nearly  tlucc  times  greater  than  the 
sum  obtained  by  students’  fees. 

Reports  from  lid  jnedieal  schools  in  n*gard  to  income*  and  ex- 
penditures! hiring  1920-21  show  that  the  average*  income  was  S130,t>72, 
ini'lnding  I :i."i  (2(1. !>  |>e,r  ee'nt)  obtained  from  stuelentji.’  fees,  and 
*!»">, mi?  from  othe'r  sources. 

The  average-  e'xpendit ure  by  eae-h  college  was  $123.9^7,  including 
§l(i.  1 (12  137  per  e-ciit ) for  all-time*  te'aeh.Ts,  821,1 3 1 (17  per  cent) 
fpr  part-time*  teachers,  $19,0(»S  for  wages,  and  £30,974  for  muinte- 
nunei'  and  supplies.  'Pin*  average  \ earl \ fee  nhtame*d  from  each 
st u< lent  was  s I So,  and  the  average  amount  expended  for  each  student 
was  $()■>;").  In  Idle  the  average*  le'e  paid  by  eaeli  student  was  Slot), 
ami  the  average  expended  for  each  stiielent  was  Silt*.  In  the  live 
years,  therefore',  the  average*  expenditure*  pecstmlent  ilHTe'iiseel  oti  per 
ce'iit,  while  the*  tuition  lee  meivasee]  24  per  n'lit. 

•x 

UK  MAN  l>  I'liK  TKACUKKS  IN  T1IK  I TMUMKXTAI,  SIIKNCV-S. 

In  the  e'amj)i\ign  for  the*  improvement  of  mediral  education, 
emphasis  washiielon  tin*  need  of  expert  teachers  who  would  devote 
their  entire'  time' to  teae-hing  and  ri'seare'h  in  the  fundamental  medical 
sciences.  * There  were*  few  graduates  in  medicine  who  had  prepared 
thi'msi'lves  as  specialises  in  teaching;  so  tlint  many  of  Jhese  places 
were  filleal  necessarily  by  graduate's  in  arts  and  sciences  whe>  had  no 
medical  training.  - Others,  however,  had  seemed  their  doctorate  in 
philosophy  or  other  higher  degrees  and  bail  majored  in  the  mediral 
sciences  which  they  were  teae-hing.  ICvem  with  these  nonme'dical 
te'ftchers,  however,  and  as  inedie'al  schools  have*  rontinned  te*>  expand, 
the  lack  of  those  who  are-  prepared  to  te*ach  the  preclinieal  branches 
lias  become  more  and  more  serious. 

The  shortage*  is  eluc  to  several  causes:  (1)  Few  definite  courses  of 
instruction  have*  been  laiel  down  whereby  recent  graejuates  in  medicine 
or  in  arts  can  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  positions;  (2)  the 
present  unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  the  medical  curriculum  does 
not  give  teachers  of  the  medical  science  the  recognition  which  they 
should  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  sick;  and  (3)  the 
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salaries  are  so  small  that  recent  graduates  in  medicine  prefer  to  go 
into  active  practice. 

The  means  <*f  relief  arc  now  slowly  being  provided,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  activities: 

{«)  A survey  of  graduate  (‘ducal ion  both  in  the  pivclinieal  and 
clinical  branches  of  medicine  has  just  been  completed,  following 
which  universities  will  be  urged  to  establish  courses  of  instruction 
for  those  who  desire  to  take  up  teaching  as  a profession.  When  such 
courses  have  been  established,  students  in  medicine  will 'soon  know 
of  them  and  can  register  for  such  courses  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion. 

(6)  A careful  study  of  the  medical  curriculum  is  now  being  made 
looking  to  a reorganization  whereby  the  teaching  of  the  prerliniral 
and  the  clinical  brunches  may  be  brought  in  closer  correlation. 

(c)  During  the  past  few  years  particularly,  salaries  for  teachers 
in  the  medical  sciences  have  been  considerably  increased,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  advance  as'profcssors  in  these  sciences  are  given 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  ' value  of  their  cooperation  and 

advice  in  the  actual  treatment  of  patients.  The  selarv  problem 
has  been  aided  indirectly  in  recent  years  by ‘the  tendency  toward 
placing  the  chairs  in  the  various  clinical  subjects,  medicine,  sur"erv 

* pediatrics,  etc.,  on  n full-time  basis.  To  secure  such  teachers,  il  has 
been  necessary  to  pay  larger  salaries  than  lmve  heretofore  been  paid, 
to  teachers  in  the  laboratory  sciences — teachers  who  in  many  in- 
stances are  doubtless  as  conscientious,  faithful,  and  expert  in  their 
work  as  those  occupying  clinirtil  chairs-.'  this  is  helping  toward  a 
readjustment  of  the  salaries  of  all  teachers. 

W)  To  aid  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  laboratory  teachers,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  dune,  1022,  gave  $1,000,000  to  the  ’ 
f ie  eart  h (■(uini  •il  to  establish  fellowships  by  which  students 
desiring  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  might  secure  the  essential 
work  in  any  high-grade  university  of  their  choice.  At  the  present 
time,  there  arc  20  such  students  taking  courses  in  the  universities  . 
in  the.  United  SRates. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  can  be  further  relieved  by  tho  est  ablish- 
ing of  fellowships  by  the  graduate  schools  of  a large,  number  of  uni-' 
versities  having  medical  departments/ similar  to  wluit  has  been  done 
by  tho  University  of  Minnesota  and 'tho -University  of  Pennsylvania.  ‘ 
While  preparing  himself  for  his  chosen  specialty,  the  fellow  is  required 
to  do  a certain  amount  of  teaching  and  research!  Those  who  show 
special  ability  as  teachers  can  be  retained  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  university  or  be  recommended  to  positions  in  other  medical, 
schools  having  need  of  .them.  , On  satisfactory  completion  of*  the 

• ccpifae  of  instruction,  the  graduate  student  in— the  Universities  of  } 
r,’,  . Minnesota 'and  Pennsylvania  is  granted  a higher  degree,  such  as  the 
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master  nf  science  nr  doctor  nl  philosophy,  modified  l> v the  mimp  of 
the  subject  in  which  lie  has  majored. 

Most  of  our  leading  universities  already  have  the  faeilitfes  for 
e,s| ablisliing  siieh  fellowships.  The\  liaYe  their  graduate  schools 
whu  h should  naturally  supervise  all  such  courses.  They  are  con- 
tinually employing  minor  assistants  in  the  teaching  of  the  various 
fundamental  medical  sciences,  arid  these  positions  could  readily  he 
converted  into  teaching  fellowships  similar  to  those  established^* 
Minnesota.  The  salary  paid  at  present  to  a minor  teaching  assistant 
Mould  pay  the  stipend  for  one  or  possibly  two  fellowships,  in  the 
clinical  branches,  likewise,  the  professors  are  even  now  taking  into 
their  olliees  leeent  graduates  to  aid  them  assistants  or  as  resi- 
dents in  hospitals  to  aid  them  in  the  cayo  oft  heir  patients.  These 
assistants  might  easily  hi1  included  in  courses  for  “fellows”  or 
‘ leaching  assistants"  who  would  prepare  themselves  in  the  special- 
ties. Snell  an  arrangement  would  lie  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
lessors  as  well  us  of  tli(>  students.  Each  prominent  physician  would 
have  a constant  sdmree  of  supply  of  young  physicians  who  would 
act  as  expert  clinical  clerks,  second  assistants,  and  finally  first  assist- 
ants in  connect  ion  with  the  care  of  his  patients  in  the  hospital  anti 
in  his  oilier..  Many  recent  graduates  are  now  taking  such  work,  hut 
not  in  properly  organized  courses,  and  even  though  the  student  does 
extremely  satisfactory  work  lie  gets  no  recognition  in  the  wav  of  an 
advanced  degree,  lierein  lies  a field  the  development  of  which  has 
great  possibilities  for  gyod. 

1.  SI’Kt  lAJ.I/.ATlON  JN  MKlUt  At.  PRACTICE. 

t 

Dining  the  past  -10  years  more  progress  lots  been  made  in  the 
field  of  medicine  than  in  all  previous  centuries.  Aside  from  the  field 
of  anatomy,  medical  kmlwlodgorformerly  consisted  largely  of  theories 
and  deductions  based  on  observations  and  clinical  experience  in 
cure  of  (ho  siclv  With  the  work  of  Pasteur,  however,  an  era  of 
medical  investigation  began  which,  within  the  next  several  years, 
definitely  established  the  germ  prigin  of  most  of  the  common  dis- 
eases. The  definite  knowledge  of  bacteria  led  in  turn  to  methods  of 
preventing  infection,  thereby  making  possible  the  marvelous  develop- 
ments in  the  held  of  sufgery.  Theory  and  guesswork  gave  way  to 
demonstrable  facts  in  thb  cause,  cure,  and  prevention  of  disease; 
and  tho  teaching  and  practice  of  medicine  were  revolutionized.  In- 
stead of  a short  two-year  course  of  lectures,  the  medical  school  now 
gm*sNinstruction  in  eight  or, more  laboratories,  as  .woll  as  in  dispen- 
saries and  hospitals,  covering  four  years  of  eight  or  nine  ;ju>nths  each. 
The  curriculum  has  become  more  and  more  com  pl$c  as  tho  valuable 
methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and -prevention  tif  diseases “have  - 
been,  multiplied. 
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With  t his  enlarged  field  of  medical  knowledge  there  lias  developed 
an  increasing  tendency  for  physicians  to  limit  their  practice  to  some 
one  of  the  various  specialities.  This  has  been  due.  to  a certain 
extent  at  least,  to  the  evident  overemphasis  laid  by  the  public  in 
recent  years  on  treat  ment  by  “specialists,”  whet  her  or  not  they  deserve 
* that  title*.  Whether,  by  so  doing,  the  public  obtains  the  best  treat: 
ment  may  be  (piestioned.  Specialists,  if  properly  trained,  are  of 
real  service  to  the  public,  hut  unfortunately  there  arc  some  who  pose 
as  specialists  hut  who  lack  the  basic  training  and  skill  which  that- 
fit  le  should  indicate.  In  order  to  develop  a high  degree  of  knowledge 
ami  skill  iiv  one  specialty  the  physician  must  necessarily  neglect  the 
other  portions  of  the  field  of  general  medicine,  l iiloss,  therefore, 
he  has  developed  a skill  iiv.re^ogni/ing  all  types  of  disease  before  he 
begins  to  specialize,  he  is  not  likely  to  ohtainjt  at  all.  Preferably, 
the  physician  should  select  a specialty  only  after  lie  lias  had  the 
experience  of  several  years  as  a general  practitioner. 

There  is  a legitimate  field  for  specialists,  huLthe  need  should  not 
ho  exaggerated.  Physicians  of  high  reputation  state  that  from  8() 
to  1*0  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  illness  can  he  best  eared  for  by  well- 
trained  general  practitioners.  The  great  majority  of  physicians  Can 
best  serve  the  public  by  remaining  in  general  practice.  Those  who 
have  graduated  during  the  lust  several  years  have  secured  a training 
in  the  latest  and  best  methuds-of  both  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  they  are  seeing  amt  studying  all  types, 
of  illness  places  them  in  position  not  only  To  can*  for  the  very  large* 
proportion  of  patients  who  come  to  them  but  also  to  recognize  in  the 
exceptional  patient  the  ■need  of  treatment  by  a specialist. 

* ' • 

5.  It  K VI  SI  ON  OF  TI1K  MKDICAI.  I.TK  It  U\  Ll’M. % 

The  medical  curriculum  lias  always  been  a subject  for  dismission 
at  educational  conferences,  and  changes  of  greater  or ’less  eonso-- 

* quenee  are  frequently  made.  With  the  rapid  expansion  of  medical 
knowledge  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  curriculum,  an 
unsatisfactory  situation  has  developed,  whereby  the  laboratory  sub- 
jects (anatomv,  physiology,  biochemistry,  etc.)  are  taught  in  the 
first  two  years  separately  from  the  clinical  subjects  (medicine, 
surgery,  ophthalmology,  etc.),  which  are  taught  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  medical  course.  As  a consequence,  the  student  on  entering 
the  third  year  considers  that  he  has  “finished”  the  work  in  tho 
laboratory  sciences  and  in  many  instances  proceeds  to  forget,  even 
if  he  has  ever  learned,  the  essential  facts  of  tho, so  sciences  and  their 
relation  to  the  clinical  subjects.  There  is  at  present  a general  de- 

* mand  for  a reorganization  of  the  curriculum  whereby  the  laboratory 
and  clinical  subjects  will  be  taught  more  nearly  parallel,  in  order 
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that  n closer  correlation  of  the  two  groups  of  subjects  may  be 
obtained, 

\ a nous  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  such  correlation.  An 
important  exuraplo  is  the  establishing  of  clinical-pathological  con- 
ferences, through  wlijch  the  depart  ments  of  internal  medicine  and 
pathology  are  cooperating  to  establish  a better  understanding  of  the 
pathological  conditions  which  underlie  the  various  symptoms  in 
the  living  patients.  Correlation  between  pathology  and  surgery  has 
been  provided  in  the  course  of  surgical  pathology,  fuid  cooperation 
between  internal  medicine  and  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
physiology  is  provided  in  the  study,  respectively,  of  metabolism  and 
in  the  use  of  the  cardiograph.  A close  relationship  exists  in  some 
medical  schools,  also,  between  the  departments  of  internal  medicine 
and  of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics.  These  measures,  however, 
are  only  a beginning,  but  indicate  the  value  of  a more  extensive  cooper- 
ation between  laboratories  ami  clinical  subjects. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  securing  this  cooperation  is  that  the 
laboratory  departments  aro  in  a separate  building  from  the  clinical 
departments,  and  in  some  schools  the  laboratory  ;ind  clinical  depart- 
ments are  several  miles  apart  or  even  in  different  cities.  There  are 
also  some  medical  schools  teaching  only  the  laboratory  subjects,  no 
facilities  being  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical  subjects.  ' 

1 ho  needed  revision  in  tho  medicnl  curriculum,  therefore,  means, 
first  of  all,  a complete  plant  which  not  only"  should  include  laboratory 
and  clinical  subjects  but  also  should  bo  on  the  university  campus  in 
close  proximity ’to  tho  pi'cmedical  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  This  will  -ho  important  particularly  in' tho  needed  develop- 
ment of  graduate  medical  courses,  which  should  bo  under  tho  direc't 
supervision  of  tho  graduate  school  of  tho  university. 

To  establish  a closer  physical  contact  of  the  laboratory  with  the 
clinical  departments,  some  medical  schools  aro  .already  erecting 
buildings  for  laboratory  departments  as  wings,  or  p^ts  of  thoir 
hospital  bhildings;  and  at  the  pfesent  time  plans  for  several  now 
hospitals,  notably  that  of  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville,  include 
in  the  safne  building^ings  for  the  laboratory  departments  connecting 
immediately  with  hospital  wards.  Such  an  arrangement  will  help 
to  solve  some  of  tho  most  acute  problems  in  medical  education. 
Uyreafter,  instead  of  being  isolated  in  their  respective  departments, 
the  professors  of  tho  laboratory  subjects  should  he  in  the  hospital  and 
will  function  as  members  of  the  hospital  staff.  Such  an  arrangement 
can  not  fail  to  sechre  for  tfie  clinician  a better  knowledge  of  the 
laboratory  sciences,  hut  alyo  the  professors  of  the  laboratory  branches 
will  fbtain  a broader  knowledge  of  conditions  underlying  diseases. 
Hereafter  the  medical  student  from  the  beginning  will  be  iir  intimate 
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contact  with  the  patient 
laboratory  subjects  will 


s,  where  the  knowledge  he  obtains  of  the 
he  correlated  with  the  instruction  he  is 


receiving  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
disease.  Both  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  will  he  better 
understood  because  they  are  brought  into  direct  contrast.  This 
closer  relationship  in  ( he  teaching  of  laboratory  and  clinical  subjects, 
therefore,  can  not  help  but  provide  in  the  future  for  a better  and  more 
intelligent  care  of  the  sick. 


«.  M n; RATION  OF 


PHYSICIANS  FROM 


lit  RAI.  ((IMMUNITIES  TO  CITIES. 


Physicians  are  following  the  general  trend  of  population  toward 
the  cities,  but  in  a larger  proportion.  Statistics  show  that  47.1  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  contained  in  cities 
of  5,000  and  over,  while  03  per  cent  of  all  physicians  are  located  in 
those  cities. 


I'.uii.t,  I rhtnutr  rural  )if/uiluiivn  awl  sv pj>hj  ('f'jilij/xiritniii. 
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The. scarcity  of  doctors  in  rural  communities  is  not  due  to  an 
inndo(juntc  supply  of  physicians,  since  the  shortage  in  rural  communi- 
ties is  more  than  offset  by  the  oversupply  in  the  cities.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  for  special  methods  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession.  As  already  shown  in  this* article,  also,  the  numbers  of 
medical  students,  even  under  the  higher  entrance  requirements,  aro 
so  large  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  medical  schools  to  provide  for  them. 

The  reasons  for  tho  shortage  of  physicians,  in  rural  communities 
are  outlined  us  follows: 

(a)  Many^doctors  in  rural  communities  graduated  when  standards 
of  medical  education  were  low,  and  before  medical  schools  hud  under- 
gone tho  tremendous  developments  which  have  talym  place  during  tho 
past_  15  or  20  years.  Although  some  of  these  have  kept  in  touch 
with  tho  progress  in  medical  knowledge,  thero  are  many  who  for 
financial  or  other  reasons  could  not  get  away  to  sccuro  a postgraduate 
education.  '■ 
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(b)  The  rmMlt  -rH(1,,at(’  medicine  with  his  improved  training 
naturally  prefers  to  live  in  the  city  with  its  hotter  social,  educational 
and  living  conditions,  also— 

(<  ) The  trend  in  recent  years  for  the  treatment  of  patients  in  hos- 
pitals has  been  rapid,  especially  where  surgical  procedures  are 
required,  and— 

t d)  Hospitals  are  built  only  in  cities,  in  centers  where  the  popula- 
tion is  sufficiently  largo  to  insure  their  support. 

(r)  hor  the  reasons  specified,  people  in  rural  districts  who  are  able 
to  pay  fees  go  to  the  near-by  cities  to  doctors  who  have  established 
reputations  and  where  they  can  secure  hospital  care. 

[D  This  leaves  for  the  country  doctor  only  emergency  eases  and 
patients  who  are  unable  to,  or  do  not,  pay  reasonably  high  fees. 

(?)  This  situation  has  become  worse  as  the  automobile,  country 
roads,  and  other  transportation  facilities  have  been  improved.  , 

( h)  While  there'  always  has  been  a scarcity  of  physicians  in  rural 
districts,  the  situation  became  more  acute  when  the  war  furnished 
the  opportunity  for  ninny  physicians  to  get  away  from  the  country 
districts*  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  obtained  postgraduate 
work  and  sought  more  favorable  locations.  Meanwhile,  investigation 
of  rfany  rural  districts  from  which  ret, .rests  for  physicians  have  come 
shrtws  that  in  most  of  them  physicians  could  not  make  a livelihpod 
without  undue  sacrifice  and  difficulty. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  any  community  needing  a physician,  a 
number  of  individuals  pledge  themselves  to  guarantee  an. income  of 
Iroin  $2, .>00  to  83,000  a year,  and  to  interest  the  community  in  a 
physician’s  support.  This  plan  was  tried  in  a community  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  2.1  citizens  are  said  to  have  pledged  S100  each— 
?2,:,()0  per  year— as  a guaranty,  the  contract  covering  a period 
of  five  years.  A report  states  that  the  physician  selected  has  been 
obtaining  an  average  of  ?:?()()  per  month,  that  his  live-year  period  is 
nearly  up,  and  that  lie  already  has- enough  signers  to  guarantee  his 
stay  for  another  five  \oars. 

. Such  a plan  has  two  strong  points  in  its  favor:  (a)  The  peoplo 

of  the  community  have ‘a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  physician, 
and  ( b ) the  fact  that  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  his  support 
will  induce  thorn  to  patronize  him  so  far  as  is  possible,  and  not  go  to 
physicians  in  distant  cities. 

With  the  establishing  of  such  guaranties,  it  is  believed  that  a well- 
trained  physician  can  be -obtained  by  any  community  where  there 
are  enough  people  to. support  one.  ' Tho  majority  of  physicians  are. 
short  of  funds  at' the  time  they  complete  their  medical  training,  and 
will  be  attracted  to  places  where  some  income,  however  small,  is 
guaranteed.^  Such  opportunities  arc  available  mostly  in  cities.' 

91348°— 24 19.  * 
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Reasonable  guaranties,  therefore,  from  rural  districts  will  be  attrac- 
tive to  recent  graduates  and  help  to  bring  aboul  a wider  distribution 
of  them. 

III.  ESSENTIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  WHO  ARE  TO  TREAT  THE  SICK. 

As  already  shown  in  this  report,  the  held  of  medical  knowledge 
has  been  greatly,  increased  during  the  past  fit)  yours,  making  neces- 
sary a more  extended  and  complex  medical  curriculum,  which,  in 
turn,  requires  laboratories,  library,  museum,  and  other  equipment 
such  as  is  possessed  by  all  our  recognized  colleges.  Essential,  also, 
are  a largo  hospital  and  an  out-patient  department  where  the  stu- 
dents arc  instructed  at  the  bedside  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases. 

Before  ho  can  independently  assume  the  right  to  ‘care  for  sick  or 
injured  people  the  physician  at  the  present  day,  after  graduation 
from  the  high  school,  must  secure  the  following  education: 

(а)  Two  or  more  years’  work  in  a rvrugTii/cit  fullest*  or  miiversii  v. 

(б)  Four  years  of  eight  or  Dine  months  each  in  an  acceptable  medical  school. 

(<•)  One  or  more  years  spent  as  a resident  physician  or  intern  in  an  approved 

hospital. 

If,  instead  of  entering  general  practice,  he  wishes  to  specialize  in 
some  narrower  line,  such  as  surgery,  children’s  diseases,  eye,  oar, 
nose,  and  throat,  etc.,  lie  should  also  take — 

(if)  Two  or  three  years  of  review  courses  and  higher  apprentice  work  with  some 
physician  who  has  already  attained  proficiency  in  the  chosen  specialty. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  expense  of  conducting  a 
modern  medical  school,  which  amounts  to  about  three  times  what,  tile 
school  obtains  in  ‘fees  .front  its  students.  As  a consequence  the 
modem  medical  school  has  to  have  an  additional  income,  either  from 
State  appropriations  or  private  endowment. 

CONFUSION  IN  MEDICAL  LICENSURE. 

Along  with  the  great  improvements  in  medical  schools  and  the 
increases  in  thej^ entrance  requirements  there  has  been — and  prop- 
erly— a corresponding  advance  in  the  educational  qualifications  . 
required  of  physicians  by  State  medical  licensing  boards.  While  . 
the  medical  practice  laws  have  been  established  to  safeguard  the 
public  against  incompetent  or  untrained  physicians,  much  confusion 
has  been  caused  by  the  passing  of  laws  which  have  the  efTcct  of  nulli- 
fying the  practice  acts,  in  that  others  are  enabled  to  secure  licenses 
to  treat  the  sick  without  having  to  possess  the  educational  qualifi- 
cations fixed  by  the  medical  practice  act.  v * 

At  the  present  time,  instead  of  one  law  and  orfe  Hoard  ifi  each  ' 
Stato  to  enforce  its  provisions,  there  arc,  in  the  48  States,  90  separate 
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and  independent  boards  some  States  having  as  many  as  five  or  si* 
u Jereut  bpards  created  by  as  many -independent  practice  acts  out. 
lining  as  many  differing  standards  of  educational  qualifications.  One 
can  readily  believe  that  in  such  confusion  the  public  interests  have 
boon  largely  disregarded. 

11ns  confusion  is  due  to  a lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
pul  die  and  of  btate  legislators  as  to  wliut  constitutes  the  practice- of 
medicine,  or  possibly  better  termed,  the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 
the  fixing  of  minimum  essential  educational'  qualifications  for 
physicians  can  not  serve  as  a protection  of  the  public  unless  the 
s amhu-d  fixed  is  applied  equally  to  everyone  else  who  is  granted  a 
license  to  cure  for  sick  people  as  a profession. 

Besides  the  regular,  or  “orthodox,”  medical  schools  there  have 
ahv  ays  been  ajso  the  unorthodox  or  sectarian  “schools”  which  later 
us  tlie  scientific  basis  of  medicine  has  been  established,  have  become 
extinct  or  have  dropped  their  sectarian  character.  Some  of  the 
schoo  s referred  to -such  as  homeopathy,  eclocticism,  and  physio, 
nedicahsm  have  had  little  or  no  serious  conseqtfcnccs,  since  they 
made  no  claims  of  being  other  than  “medical”  schools ; thei*  teachers 
were  physicians,  their  educational  standards  were  the  same  as  for 
regular  medical  schools,  and  they  were  subject  to  tho  same  or 
similar  medical  practice  laws.  Tho  chief  differences  were  of  opinion 
m regard  to  the  action  or  character  of  certain  drugs  or  remedies  used. 
Jhi ctofoicjndeed,  there  has  been  ample  room  for  such  differences  of 
opinion  IW  to  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  medical  knowledge 
consisted  largely  of  a collection  of  treatises  and  theories  Wd  on 
f inU  f ohs(,n;*^mns;  and  because  of  the  lark  of  scientific  procedures, 
one  Physicians  theory,  was  believed  to  be  a* worthy  of  consideration 
as  another  s. 

IW  lliorc  nro  other  sectarian  “schoftls”  besides  those  already 

, ;,dcd  ° "lm,sc  <•  rule,  arc  not  physicians,  nor  have  they 

obtained  amcdtcnl  training;  their  eduentionaT standards  are  decidedly 
in  oi  lor  to  those  of  medical  sehools,  and  they  have  not  hcon  made 
subject  to  medical  practice  laws. 

Tho  experiiaenlal  research  work  carried  on  sineo  1S70  by  Pasteur 

Nc‘fcr'  Kit“sal,>.  Plexner,  and  others  has  resulted  in 
indisputable  proof  that  most  of  tho  common  diseases  afflicting  man- 
kmd  arc  duo  to  specific  bacteria  or  genus.  Theories  and  guesswork 
u ho  field  of  medicine,  therefore,  havo  been  replaced  by  scientific 
arts  and  procedurcs-facts  which  oro  the  basis  of  the  medical  teach- 
ng  tn  all  our  university  medical  schools.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  at  ' 
the  present  time,  therclore,  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  a mini- 
mum standard  of  educational  qualifications,  recognizing  theee  ad- 
vances in  medical  knowledge,  should  bo  established  for  everyone  who 
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is  to  be  authorized  to  treat  the  sick.  If  laws  regelating  the* practice 
of  the  healing  art  are  at  all  necessary,  then  they  should  (a)  insist  on 
the  minimum  educational  qualifications  which  are  essential  properly 
to  train  one  in  the  art  of  healing  and  t b)  provide  for  one  hoard  of  well- 
qualified  members  to  enforce  the  law  in  each  State.  The  license 
issued  in  any  State  should  he  a guaranty  to  the  public  that  its  holder 
is  qualified  to  assume  tne* responsibility  for  the  care  (if  sick  human 
beings. 

This  is  an  educational  problem  and  can  be  solved  only  as  ap- 
proached from  fhat  point  of  view.  The  danger  from  these  groups  of 
practitioners  is  to  the  public, through  the  confusion  they  are  causing — 
at  least  temporarily  -in  educational  and  public  health  laws.  Should 
not  the  standards  of  professional  training  in  our  State  universities 
apply  to  all  who  practice  any  particular  profession  ( Granting  that 
there  is  good  in  some  cases  in  the  methods  of  treatment  advocated 
bv  these  “schools,”  that  good  would  in  no  wav  be  diminished  if 
those  who  practice  them  were -required  to  have  a reasonable  pre- 
liminary education  and  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  fundamental 
medical  sciences.  It  might  not  he  amiss  also,  if  he  should  learn  of 
some  of  the*  great  victories  of  modern  medicine  in  ridding  the  world 
of  most  of  its  epidemic  diseases. 

A FEW  VICTORIES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  MEDICINE. 

(u)  The  discovery  of  the  germ  origin  of  disease  has  led  to  the 
practical  extinction  of  many  diseases,  including  sueli  death-dealing 
epidemics  as  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  and  diphtheria. 

(b)  The  discovery  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  assist  nature  in  curing  the  disease  through  the  use  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  artificially  manufactured.  This  has  greatly 
reduced  the  mortality  of  the  occasional  cases  of  (his  disease. 

(r)  Typhoid  fever  has  been  conquered  by  the  discovery  of  the 
typhoid  vaccine.  This  disease,  which  raised  such  havoc  among  the 
armies  in  preceding  wars,  was  so  scarce  during  th(C  World  War  as- to 
make  it  an  almost  negligible  factor  among  the  causes  of  death. 

id)  The  discovery  that  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  was  transmitted 
through  the  bite,  of  a mosquito  has  led  ulinost  to  the  extermination 
of  that  disease;  has  changed  localities  in  the  South  and  in  Central 
America  from  pesthples  of  diseases  to  places  of  safe  human  habitation 
and,  incidentally,  permitted  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

These  ar€  but  a few  of  the  many  victories  which  could  be  described. 
And  the  scientific  basis  of  mwlicine  is  still  being  gradually  enlarged. 
Recq^tly  tbfere  have  been  two  other  noteworthy  achievements. 
One  is  the  discovery  of  insulin,  and  the  method  by  which  it  can  he 
extraoted  from  the  pancreas.  Careful  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  of 
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spoeial  value  in  the  Ireatmeal  of  diabetes.  The  other  is  the  metlio.l 

’ 1S°la,in?  th,e«e.r,n  u wl.iHt,  it  is  hoped,  „,„v  lead  to  a 

more  serviceable  knowledge  j,f  that  disease. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  AN*  IMPROVED  MEDICAL  KIM  CATION  . 

That  our  universities  still  have  faith  in  the  srienre  of  medicine  is 

nl  Inis' °Mb'V  *•  “ g''C““t  ,,f  WcolBIruftiult  of  medieul  collie 

« s.  Muny  improvements  have  air ly  hero  made  in  .his  respect 

the  past  1.,  years.  Great  ennstrtlrlivo  proof, tats  are  now  h'lne 

school  ’f  ,’t  "'  f 'll'6-  He"  q"i"'  'l,,|iniu'l-v  I’1" for  the  medieul 

sinoolh  of  Inc  following  universities:  ’ 


Colorado. 

Vale. 

Emory . 
Chicago. 
Harvard. 
Illinois. 

North  western. 


Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Johns  Hopkins 
M innesota. 

St.  Louis. 

\\  fisliington. 
Nebraska. 


Rochester. 
Cincinnati. 
Western  Reserve. 
( )rcg*>n. 
Vanilcrhilt 

\\  iseoiLsin. 


hen  the  whole  ptelure  is  viewed,  the  developments  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  ntedirme  ami  the  methods,,, n|  farililies  for  medieul  teaehilV 

“"d  l>r,"'tlee  have  less  remarkable  -ahhou.,1,  perhaps  loll 

sensattomilorsperlaenlar  -than  the  developments',.!  t he  automobile, 
, airplane,  the  movies,  wireless  leleoraphy.  and  radiotelephone. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

- I>ntu  arc  not  available  ^lmt  will  give  more  than  a partial  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  work  in  agriculture  is  a part  of  the  program  of 
secondary  education  in  this  country.  The  1922  report  of  the  Federal 
Hoard  for  Vocational  Education  contains  the  most  complete,  informa- 
tion available  regarding  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  Voca- 
tional agriculture  as  used  in  the  Federal  hoard’s  report  refers  to  the 
instruction  that  presumably  met  the  standards  set  up  by  State  boards 
for  vocational  education  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  act.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no 
objective  standards  by  which  the  vocational  effectiveness  of  this 
instruction  may  he  measured,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  schools 
not  included  in  theveport  of  th*  Federal  board  in  which  the  instruction 
functions  quite  as  effectively  in  vocational  ways  as  does  that  of  many 
schools  which  arc  included.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  the  data  cos- 
tumed in  the  report  give  a fairly  complete  idea  of  the  present  mag- 
nitude of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  hns  developed  in  recent  years. 


.£  - v 

1 car.  * 

» » 

« 

Schools. 

.Teachors. 

Pupils. 

009 
803 
1,375 
1,722 
2, 175 

995 

* 1,201 
1, 570 
2,071 

2,  aw 

15,453 

19,933 

31,301 

43,352 

60,230 

1920.  . ..  * * 

The  report  prepared  by  A.  0.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Lane,  for  the  1910 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  contains  the 
following  summary  of  the  status  of  ugriculturaftcaching,  based  on 

ns  complete  information  as  Clio  Bureau  of  Education  was  able  to 
obtain  at  that  time: 11 


Number  of  public  high  schools  report  lug  teaching  agriculture 
Established  before  1901...*... 

Established  from  ifWl  to  iv>05. % 

Established  from  1900  lu  IWU....’”! 

Eft  obi  I shod  si  nee  1 910 ... 


‘ R«p.  of  Cornmis.  ofJSduc.,  1916,  val.  1,  p.  237. 
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Reportlne  teaching  afcricultnre  primarily— 

Aslnfurniaiioiml  Miliject •- 1,S21 

As  vocational sulijis  i, „ ■GCA 

Number  of  persons  tetk.'lni)Kapri'’.iUliire: 

Male. T* B.W 

Kcinnlc -li 

Number  of  ilii'-o  with  aiivn|«H‘inl  training  in  atrrit-nli uro.  Ini-lndiim  t’niso  with  full  1-war 
agriuilturul  coIIckc  courses,  short-term  courses,  normal  school  acriculuirul  courses, Summer 

courses,  etc 1 1 ."21 

Number  of  students  of  ms  nmliirv  t;radc>tutlvinn  uKrieultiire:  » 

Bovs 21.7...1 

Dirts * ■ v hi, 312 

Number  of  schools  using  school  land  for  instructional  purpose- W2 

Number  teaching  through  home-project  method.  ? . ■» — -W 

Number  In  which  Instruction  consists  wholly  of  classroom  work -tlti 

Number  1 u which  i nstructlon  consists  of  cliLssnxun  work,  with  ItCniraiory  exercises  and  observa- 
tion on  neighboring  farms • ,iNVl 

The  data  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  hoard  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education’s  report  are  not  directly  comparable’.  In  oust? 


of  the  latter  nearly  three-fourths  of  the.  schools [reporting  indicate 
that  their  instruction  is  considered  to  be  on  an  " informational”  rather 
than  on  a "vocational  ’ basis.  Of  the  500  high  schools  stating  that 
their  work  was  on  a vocational  basis  it  is  doubtful  if  a majority  of 
them  would  have  conformed  to  the  standards  that  have  been  set  up 
by  the  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion act.  This  docs  not  imply  that  there  were  no  outcomes  of  voca-  . 
. tioual  value.  In, fact,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a large  amount 
of  dissemination  of  vocationally  useful  informat  ion  us  a result  of  tin? 
teaching  of.  agriculture  as  an  informational  subject.  The  fact  that 
these  data  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  students  studying  agriculture 
in  1916  were  girls  and  ill  1922  only  13  per  cent  were  girls  indicates 
that  students  are  being  reached  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
vocational  education  act  that  are  more  likely  to  use  this  instruction 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Information  is  not  at  hand  by  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
effect  of  this  rather  large  development  in  reccut,  years  of  vocational 
instruction  in  agriculture  on  the  more  general  instruction  in  this 
field.  There  has  probably  been  some  decline  in  enrollment  in  the$e 
phases,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  entrance  of  approximately 
60,230  students  in  vocational  agriculture  has  not  broughtrl\is  result. 
It  may  have  been  offset  by  an  extension  of  instruction  to  a larger 
number  of  schools  and  to  the  marked  increase  in  high-school  enroll- 
ment in  recent  years.  . ^ 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a tendene/  to  get  the  instruction 
- in  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools  on  a more  definite  basis. 
This  has  been  accomplished  largely  by  the  extension  into  tjie  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  home-project  method  that  has  been  so 
successfully  used  in  teaching  vocational  agriculture.  In  some  States 
there  has  been  developed  a closer  coordination  of  the  relationships 
between  this  phase  of  agricultural  instruction  and  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  wbrk.  This  progress,  has  not  been  generally  marked  and  seems 
,»  unlikely  to  be  as  long  as  those  administratively  responsible  for  boys’ 

* Or  44  p«  cent.  ^ 
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and  gu’ls  club  work  take  the  point  of  view  given  in  the. last  report 
of  the  Mates  Relations  Service.  ,C.  B.  Smith,  chief  of  the  office  of 
extension  work,  makes  the  following  statement  in  the  1922  report 
bearing  on  this  subject:1 2 

I but  the  most  improved  phases  of  farm  and  homo  practic,*  ran  bn  demonstrated 
In  boys  and  girl*  m .put-  generally  recognized.  In  fart,  exleiwion  workers  are  relb 
that  many  farm  and  home  practices  ran  beet  be  demonstrated  through  boys 
(I  K«rk  and  the  latter  will,  no  doubt,  play  an  increasingly  important?  i„  the 
proH<  t nlion  of  t lu;  extension  program  of  tin;  fulnrr.  ' * 

In  contrast  with  this  viewpoint  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  is  that 
, ol  Dr.  L.  II.  Bailey,  which  was  given  ip.  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1 0 1 (»: 

The  fmulamontal  consideration  is  that  all  this  kirid  of  work  is  educational  It  » 
ma  primarily  agricultural  work,  not  undertaken  directly  to  improve  the  farming  of 
a region.  Hie  primary  consideration  is  its  effect  on  the  rhild.  If  wc  ran  not  accent 
tlH-se  propositions,  then  I should  he  in  favor  of  giving  up  the  boys'  and  girls'  contest* 

It  is  legitimate  to  use  domestic  animals  and  .Tops  for  the  primary  purpose  of  im. 
proung  and  advertising  the  agnmlliire  of  a region,  but  we  must  not  ude  children  ' 
pndmds  A"ln,a  * a'U  ('r0pa  ar°  ttKri<',,lturlU  Produc  t^a;  children  are  not  agrieult.mil 

Lf  these  positions  are  granted,  we  shall  agree  that  this  contest  work  between  children 
must  be  put  more  and  more  into  thoMnds  of  those  who  are  trained  in  education  and 
who  carry  the  responsibility  before  the  public  for  educational  effort.  I think  that 
this  kind  of  work  should  be  a part  of  the  publicsrhool  system. . On  their  own  account 
, schools  must-  take  up  this  and  similar  work  if  they  are  to  secure  the  beat  rmilte  for 
themselves  and  to  cover  their  own  holds.  The  organizing  of  laboratory  work  at  home 
undo,  the  direction  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  moAt  important  means  of  tying  the 

schools  and  the  homes  together  and  making  the  school  a real  part  and  pan  el  of  the 
community.  r 

When  this  time  shall  comd  the  work  with  crops  and  domestic  animals  and  home 
practices  wi!  be  a regular  part  of  tj^bool  day,  incorporated  inseparably  with  the 
program  of  education.  We  must  hope  for  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  neowsitv 
for  the  separate  organization  of  such  clubs,  the  school  having  reached  and  stimulated 
the  situation  on  every  farm  ant*!  in  every  homo.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  agri- 
•cultural  agents  organize  the. contest  work  better  than  the  teachers  Perhaps  but  the 
.work  18  essentially  school  work,  neverthelws,  and  we  should  now  be  looking  for  results  ‘ 
in  the  long/uture.2  . R “ 

TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  act  there 
are  three  principal  types  of  organization  through  which  the  instruc- 
tion m vDcational  agriculture  has  been  developed.  ‘They  are  all-day 
schools,  short  course  or  part-time  courses,  and  evening  classes. 

All-day  schools— This  type  of  instruction  constitutes  most  of  the  - 
work  *hat.is  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal*  vocational 
educatioft-act.  Of  2, 1 agricultural  schools  reportjectyy  the  Federal 
board  for  1922.  1,937  were  day  schools, they^nrXlled  52,901  of  the  * 
60,236  pupils  that  were  reported.  ‘ ^ ’ 

1 Keport  ot  the  Director  of  Stales  Relations  Servtoe',  lstttj'p  K, 

* Reo.  of  Cominis.  of  Educ..  ibis,  pp.  341 ,343,  • 
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'lTiese schools  are  in  the  main  depart merits  ilia!  have  I men  developed 
in  the  high  schools.  although  there  nro  some  special  schools  of  agri- 
culture of  the  State,  district,  or  county  type.  Tip*  pupils  in  the 
agriculture  departments  devote  from  OtV'to  ISO  minutes  per  day  to 
the  work  iy  agriculture  and  the  remainder  of  their  time  js  spent  in 
pursuing  academic  subjects  of  the  higli-sehbol  program  of  studies. 
Since  the  typical  high-sehool  curriculum  isicnllege  preparatory,  the 
curriculum  in  vocational  agriculture  is  u-u'all\  a hvh'id  that  rt'<n  1 1 
from  introducing  some  instruction  in  agriculture  into  the  traditional  . 
high-school  curriculum.  It  usually  supplements  a foreign  language. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  ho  evolved  in  lime  a curriculum  that  will 
meet  adequately  the  needs  of  those  wln>  through  necessity  or  desire 
enter  upon  their  life  work  immediately  on  leaving  high  school. 

In  addition  to  the  school  instruction  there  mu-t  he.  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  a<n,  at  least  six 
months  of  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture.  In  most 
States  this  takes  on  the  form,  of  '•home-project"  work.  This  t.\pe  - 
of  instruction  was  developed  in  Massachusetts  hy  K-.  M . Stimso'n; 
and  with  more  or  less  modification  ha-  hcen  quite  generally  accepted 
us  the  most  effective  type  of  vocational  instruction  for  youth  from 
14  to  IS  years  of  age  who  are  attending  high  school  and  at  the  same 
• time  maintaining  close,  gout act  with  the  home  farm.  During  the 
past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a growing  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  making  provision  fur  certain  types  of  practical  work 
that  arc  not  retrdily  taken'  care  of  under  the  typical  home-project 
method  of  instruction.  Numerous  efforts  are  being  made  to  organize 
such  instruction  on  a basis  that  shall  supplement  the  practical  work 
of  the  home  project.  There  remains  much,  however,  to  he  done  in 
the  wav  of  analysis  of  the  needed  skills  and  the  determination  of 
standards  of  performance  for  different  types  of  farming  before 
supervised  practical  work  can  he  regarded  as  adequately  developed.* 

. In  the.  typical  high-sehool  department  of  agriculture  there,  is  cyic 
teacher  dovot  ing  all  or  most  of  hi-  time  to  inst  met  ion  in  t his  subject. 
He  is  employed  by  the  calendar  instead  of  the  academic  year  and 
devotes  the  school  vacation  to  supervision  of  the  practical  work  of 
’his  pupils.  In  some  States  modifications  of  this  plan  have  been 
.nude  in  order  to  reach  larger  numbers  of  pupils  with  the  instruction 
than  would  he  possible  under  the  typical  conditions.  Those  modi- 
fications usually  consist  of  some  kind  of  a. circuit  in  which  one  teacher 
is  responsible  for  the  instruction  in- from  two  to  live  or  six  schools. 
The  length  of  time  that  he  spends  at  a school  varies  with  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  circuit.  In  case  of  the  larger  groups  of  schools  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  agriculture  may  not.  come  more  frequently  than 
once  a week.  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  and  New  Mexico  have 
given  attention  to  this  type  of  hist  ruction.  The  plan  apparently 
IqpJ  its  origin  ip  South  Carolina  in  1014.  * 
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A.  |Hvviim<lv  statoil,  Him  ,m.  hcshlo  ,l„.  .lepartmcnto  of  a^ri- 
1 " 111 , 11111  l"-h  ■*  I'chilivelv  small  uumbci-  of  separate"  or 

’‘rh,“,|s| "Srinilturo.  There  has  ho,..,  pracl  ic-allv  node- 
w'lopnient  of  llus  type  of  school  in  ihc  past  nvonr  I luce  years  This 
i'  1 tR’  *'><•  f»rt  111"!  allemi™  has  been  centomf  rhiefly 

""  * 'ovoh iptnonf  of  high-school  departments.  ICvonl.mlly  the 

"'"Y  !«•  heller  adjusted  In  the  program  of  secondary 
agneultmal  instnielion  limn  is  generally  Ihc  ease  at 
.Pies, an.  Some  of  ifce  State-  haring  snob  schools  are  Massachusetts, 
Misconsm  Oklahoma.  NW  York,  and  Vermont.  The  cnrrieuln  in 
1 fmm  <*'"  *"  him-  years  in  length  and  the  school  VMr  six  „r 

laore  months.  In  general.  Uieir  currieula  and  courses  of 'study  are 
of  a more  '‘pram™ I ' character  than  those  of  the  high  schools. and 

Ihoy  reach  a group  of  students  that  arc  older  than  found  in 

Hi^lKM-hoti!  departments. 

I Ik;  >921  report  of  the  Fedon.I  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
nmiams  t ic  following  statement  regarding  the  place  of  the  day 
scho.il  m the  ymgrum  of  vocational  instruction  iiVagrumlturc: 

.'Advance  in  the  ntiinhcr  nf  iiay  W.luv,|,and  in  .he  (,-iality  and  standard,  of  the  work 

1,1  "H>m-  Khvay,  .l,e  l.p,t  evidence  that  a State  in  meet 

j t "’cantina1  airnnilniral  educational  needs.  1 1 i, -enemffHeco.mix.ed  that  day 

; , lronor;,ll-v  -'Kly  after  educational  and  agricultural  survey 

I • - < h-losc,l  «lc  imte  .•ppr.iminw,  for  agricultural  preparatory  training  on  a full- 
,r,'n"'’  1>M,i  ,1UV"  -Itown  that  this  particular  kind  of  vocational  ^riculfural 

nlS  ,U  °ther  1,,m,S  ^in,,t’iral  lha(  he  established 

< 

I'urt-fimc  dnxstx.  -The  part-time  or  short-course  work  is  designed 
."  meet  tiie  needs  of  boys  who  am  engaged  in  farm  work  but- are  not 
in  lotion  to  aval  1 them'selves  iff  the  regular  high-school  program  of 
vocal  tonal  agrtc.lt  are.  I.istn.ction  of  this  nature  is  usually  offered 
dm  tug  the  .lull  season  and  the  courses  vary  in  length  from  2 ot*3 
three  weeks  to  IS  or  20  weeks. 

'The  enrollments  in  various  types  of  work  in  agriculture  were 
no  segregated  ...  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  previous  to  1921,  so  that  data  are  not  available  for  earlier 
:'0J,;S-  ,ht'ro  'Vas'  however,  relatively  little  of  the  short-course 
xvork  previous  to  that  time.  The  report  for  1922  gives  (ho  following 
data  oil  the  part-lime  work  in  agriculture. r 


Schools. 


Perowitaga 
Enroll-  part-time 
ment.  rnrollninnt 

Is  of  all-day 
* enrollment. 


Uoport  of  the  KoIpc.iI  Hoard  for  Vurotioii.il  Education,  IS2I,  pp. 
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In  1922  the  enrollment  in  all-clay  schools  increased  29.9  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  precedin';  year,  while  in  tliesiime  interval  the  growth 
in  short-course  or  part-time  work  increased  309.8  per  cent.  This 
work  has  not  generally  received  the  attention  its  importance  war- 
rants. There  is  large  opportunity  and  great  need  for  further  expan- 
sion of  it. 

Fortunately  there  are  some  facts  available  on  this  aspect  of  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture: 

The  vocational  bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Training  Commission  ol>- 
taint'd  data  on  rno**t  of  the  IK.  IV.  and  is  year  old  l«vys  employed  on  farms  in  New 
Yoik  State  during  the  year  IMIS.  There  were  approximately  ITIMHI  in  the  croup  and 
the  mediait  tup  had  completed  V s grado^,  before  leaving  s' hoot.  Without  dnuht 
most  "f  tin'  I six  - in  this  group  cither  llirntegh  i huirc  nr  1 »y  force  of  circumstances, 
will  lu'i-ome  faniii'rs  They  do  nol  have  the  ininimnni  training  that  is  reiptired  ter 
admission  to  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture.  so  that  in  New  York  St.Ue,  as  in  most 
others,  they  are  nit  oft  from  an  opportunity  for  instruction  in  that  held. 

In  l!HS,  tin  to  were  hull  Uns  study  ing  vocational  agriculture  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  same  year  a stud,  made  hy  the  vocational  bureau  of  the  military  train- 
in'; commission  revealed, the  l.u  t that  then  were  approximately  fifteen  thousand  1 (>, 
17.  and  is  year  old  l>oys  employed  on  farms  m the  State.  None  of  these  hoys  were 
attending  school  *hily  I in  every  7 of  the  l>oys  of  this  age  was  in  school.  Accord* 
ini;  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Hoard  lor  Vocational  Education,  the 
linniher  of  hoys  pursuing  the  work  in  agriculture  in  New  York  State  had  increased  to 
l.f?29  and.  in  all  probability.  there  was  not  iiimh  i hnngc  in  the  number  of  l>oys.of 
the  uni's  indicated,  living  on  farms.  * 

A further  statement  of  facts  may  assist  m making  evident  the  extent  lo  which  the 
present  program  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  falls  short,  (hen  under  die 
mosf  favorable  oi  conditions.  In  t hautailipiaH.'oiiuty  llicre  are  nine  departments  of 
vucatiulial  agriculture  and  a tenth  is  located  near  the  hmuidary  line  and  draw  s must 
of  its  jin  pi  Is  from  ( 'hail  turn  pm  Count  \ In  all  probability  there  is  not  another  enmity 
of  eipial  area  in  the  United  States  that  has  as  many  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
culture.  These  departments  are.  in  the  main,  well  .located  with  reference  to  one 
another.  At  present  there  are  ivi  pupils  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  in  that 
county'.  Tho  study  tftadu  hy  the  military  training  commission  in  the  year  liilS 
showed  that  them  were  AN*  hoys  Id.  17.  and  IS  years  old  employed  on  the  farms  in 
the  county  and  not  attending  school.  Sov  enty-uino  and  live-tenths  per  cent  of  these 
hoys  were  on  their  home  farms.  Nothing  was  available  for  these  hoys  in  agricultural 
'“Education  • * 

A further  analysis  of  (he  conditions  in  t haulatiqua  County  reveals  another  weak- 
ness. Of  the  3*9  Ijovs  HI.  17.  and  IS  years  old  living  on  farms.  only  ?S  had  stayed  in 
school  long  enough  to  quality  for  high-school  entram'e.  Yet  the,  instruction  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  that,  county  was  limited  losm  h l*oys  as  were  in  position  at  least 
• to  enter  upon  a 1-year  high-school  program.  It  is  folly  for  ns  to  delude  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that,  wc  are  meeting  the  problem  til  vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  any 
adequate  fashion,  ns  long  as  itsopportunil  ics  are  limit  I'd  to  those  who  enter  high  school. 
Apparently  this  delusion  is  general.  A croft  ling  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Hoard  for 
Vocational  Education,  there  were  in  1921  10  313  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools  which 
arc  almost  ex  el  naively  high-school  departments.  In  contrast  there  were  1 .927  enrolled 
in  abort  courses  and  139  in  evening  classes,  approximately  in  ratio  of  20  to  1.  Contrast 
these  figures  with  those  of  tho  New  York  Military  Training  Commission  that  found  in 
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its  study  that  1 in  7 of  the  If,  to  Is  your  „I,|  trrm.p  of  l,0J.s  win  In  l,o  tomul  in  s.-l.ool 
and  that  loss  than  hall  wore  prepared  to  t utor  hit'll  school.' 

flic  needs  of  this  group  are  met'  differently  hv  the  various  States 
I here  has  bcefi  during  the  past  year  a marked  development  of  short- 
course  instruction  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  existing  hi  ah. 
school  departments  of  agriculture,  ruder  this  plan  the  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  makes' provision  for  handling  one  or  more 
groups  of  boys  |,,r  periods  of  varying  length  m addition  to  those  who 
are  pursuing  the  regular  curriculum  in  agriculture  in  tln>  high  school 
In  must  cases  tlase  groups  come  to  the  high  schools,  hut*  in  some 
instances  arrangements  are  made  foi<  giving  the  instruction  at  some 
otliei  center  that  is  more  convenient  for  the  group  to  meet  The 
reports  of  the  Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational  Education  indicate  that 
tile  States  leading  m the  development  of  short  coins,*  in  connection 
with  the  high  school  are  Arkansas.  Florida.  New  Jersey  North 
Carolina.  New. York,  and  Ohio. 

In  Iowa  a definite  county  organization  has  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  short-course  group.  Under 
• this  plan  a county  organizer 'is  attached  to  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  scIkioIs.  This  organizer  is  employed  on  a 12 
months  basis,  After  a study  of  local  conditions  he  determines 
on  several  centers  in  the  comity  in  which  it  seems  desirable  to  offer 
short  courses.  Pupils  arc  enrolled,  and  teachers  are  secured  by  the 
. 01T'»nizer.  These  teachers  are  brought  together  by  the  State  authori- 
ties and  given  a week’s  instruction  preparatory  to  undertaking  their 
teaching.  Kaeh  organizer  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  at  one  ' 
center,  and  following  the  closing' 'of  the  short  courses  he  takes 
responsibility  for  following  the  supervised  practical  work  of  the  pupils 
who  were  enrolled  in  All  the  centers  in  the  county.  This  activity 
with  the  making  of  plans  for  short  courses  for  the  ensuing  year’ 
occupies  his  time  during  the  months  when  instruction  is  ’not  in 
progress.  The -short  courses  run  for  about  12  weeks. 

Minnesota  has  apparently  been  fairly  successful  in  reaching  this’* 
group  of  farm  boys  by.  developing  courses  of  24  weeks  in  length 
in  connection  with  the  existing  high-school  centers,  ^The  program 
of  studies  is  pot  limited  to  agriculture,  hut  includes  subjects  that  are 
designed  to  give  the  prospective  farmer  a broader  outlook  on  life. 
The  reports  show  that  the  pupils  reached  were,  in  geuerai.  considera- 
bly older  than  those  found  in  the  regular  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture.  : 

Iho  last"  year  or  two  has  witnessed  a general  awakening  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  the  development  of  instruction  in  voca-  * 

1 0.  A.  Works  lo  Vocational  Kduciitiou  Magazine,  St-ptemlior,  IW2,  pp.  IMO. 
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tional  agriculture  to  the  importance  of  short-course  instruction, 
and  it  may  bo  expected  that  there  will  be  a relatively  large  develop- 
ment of  this  work  as  contrasted  with  the  work  of  the  all-day  school. 

Evening  classes. — The  work  in  these  classes- is  usually  designed 
for  adul ^farmers.  Under  the  provisions  of  (lie  Federal  act  persons 
10  or  over  may  he  admitted.  The  report  of  the  Federal  board  for 
1922  gives  the  following  data  regarding  this  type  of  instruction: 


N iimlter  of 

Knrotl- 

schools. 

ii  icm  i . 

.1  .TO 

1 , :m 

60 

l 
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The  fact  that  both  evening  and  short-course  instruction  reaches  a 
considerable  number  of  adult'farmers  raises  a problem  of  relationship 
with  the  extension  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
under  tlie  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  law: 

Thislaw  wasin  operation  several  years  prior  to  the  pas-age  of  the  Federal  vocational 
act,  and  it  is  very  oulikely_that  Congress  intended  k>  provide  for  a duplication  of 
service  flhrvided  forty  the  former  when  it  passed  the  latter.  In  fact,  it  is  a reasonable 
certainty  that  it  was  regarded  as  a supplementary  measure.  It  will  be  unfortunate  lor 
both  activities  if  there  is  a considerable  growth  in  this  duplication,  tints  resulting  in 
the  extension  service  of  the  land-gran  (rcolleges  and  State  hoards  for  vocational  educa- 
tion-working at  cross  purposes. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  instances  in  which  the  State  and  local  authorities  interested 
in  vocational  education  in  agriculture  are  justified  iu  endeavoring  to  reach  the  adult 
farmer.  Wherever  they  undertake  work  with  this  group  there  should  bo  consideration 
of  the  following: 

1.  Work  with  pdult  farmers  should  he  a secondary  consideration  ns  contrasted  with 
meeting  the  needs  of  employed  farm  hoys  from  l(i  to  21  years  of  age.  Throughout  the 
country  this  group  is  much  greater  in  number  than  is  the  group  to  be  found  enrolled  in 
high-school  courses  in  agriculture,  and,  as  a whole,  relatively  little  has  bee’n  dono 
toward  meeting  its  needs  for  vocational  education  iu  agriculture.  They  are  nil  impor- 
tant group  to  reach,  because  there  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  a large  percentage  of 
them  will  become  fanners  and  they  are  at  an  age  when  they  have  the  time  for  eoutses 
of  a fair  degree  of  length  and  intensity.  It  is  true  that  they  are  a difficult  group  to 
reach,  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  “school  sick, " but  the  Success  that  many 
teachers  are  having  showB  th&t  it  is  possible  to  interest  them. 

2. "  When  work  is  undertaken  with  adult  farmers,  it  should  ho  under  the  administra- 
tive direction  of  the  State  and  local  extcnaion'authorities.  The  instruction  should  l>o , 
in  accord  With  the  plans  of  these  agencies.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that,  in  some 
instances,  State  authorities  for  vocational  education  are  encouraging  teachers  of  agri- 
culture to  undertake  essentially  the  same  or  very  similar  work  with  adult  farmers 
to  that  which  is  done  by  the  extension  service  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  without  any 
effort  at  coordination.  I n some  cases  an  even  more  serious  blunder  is  made,  an  when 
a State  board  for  vocational  education  undertakes  the  employment  of  specialists  in 
technical  agriculture  to  conduct  extension  activities  with  adult  farmers.  The  experi- 
ence that  State  departments  of  agriculture  have  had  in  conducting  educational  work 
should  be  ample  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  such  a policy.® 

• Q.  JL  Works  in  Vocational  Education  Magazine,  November,  1923,  pp.  17, 178. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULA. 

There  can  bo  hut  little  question  regarding  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  act  on  the 
development  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools.  There  are,  however,  many  problems  to  be  solved  before  the 
work  can  be  considered  on  an  adequate  basis.  One  of  these  in  which 
some  progress  is  being  made,  hut  which  is  still  far  from  solution,  is  the 
curriculum.  Reference  1ms  been  made  to  its  hybrid  character.  Its 
more  adequate  development  will,  undoubtedly,  be  in  a large  measure 
contingent  upon  the  development  of  curricula  in  high  schools  that  are 
better  adapted  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
growing  pupil  population  of  these  schools.  The  work  in  vocational 
agriculture  is  rather  generally  to  he  found  in  the  rural  high  schools 
which  arc  usually  relatively  small.  The  small  schools  have  not  made 
so  much  progress  as  the  larger  schools  in  inclusion  of  other  than  the 
traditional  subjects  of  instruction  in  their  educational  offering,  and 
hence  are  more  backward  in  securing  complete  adaptations  of  the 
curriculum  in  agriculture. 

There  st  ill  remains  much  to  he  done  in  adjusting  the  course  of  study 
in  agiic ulturc  to  the  agricultural  demands  of  the  regions  in  whirls  the 
.schools  are  located  and  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  of  students. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  development  of  the  secondary  instruction  in 
vocational  agriculture  has  been  largely  in  connection  with  the  existing 
high  schools.  Since  the  usual  high-school  curriculum  is  fouT  years  in 
length,  the  course  of  study  in  agriculture  has  been  of  the  same  length. 
Tliis  is  the  situation  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
character  of  the  agriculture  of  the  regions  in  which  the  schools  are 
located  docs  not  demand  a course  of  that,  duration.  In  other  instances 
the  students  with  genuine  vocational  interests  have  left  largely  before 
the  end  of  the  high-school  period. 

Hie  courses  that  arc  offered  are  still  determined  largely,  by  text- 
books, preparation  of  touchers,  bulletins,  and  general  outlines  that  are 
prepared  for  state-wide  use.  Needs  of  pupils,  demands  of  fanning, 
and  rural  citizenship  do  not  receive  adequate  consideration.  Progress 
ip  being  made  in  the  study  of  local  farming  enterprises  and  the  develop- 
ment on  the  basis  of  these  studies  of  courses  that  are  more  likely  to 
function  in  the  vocational  career  of  the  students  than  are  the  more 
formal  courses  based  on  texts  and  general  outlines. 

Factors  contributing  to  improvement  oj  courses  of  study. —The  means 
that  have  contributed  to  this  end  are:  <• 

1.  The  more  adequate  development  of  the  home  project.  This 
grojvth  has  involved  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  pupil’s  enterprise 
on  the  home  ^rm  as  the  core  of  the  instruction.  There  -is  also  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  so  selecting  the  hoige  proj- 
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ects  that  they  shall  be  representative  of  important  farm  enterprises 
of  the  community. 

2.  The  use  of  the  farm  survey  as  a means  of  instruction.’  This 
method  results  in  making  students  aware  of  the  existence  of  problems 
in  the  farming  of  a community  and  the  means  that  are.  being  used  by 
fanners  in  meeting  them.  It  furnishes  a definite  motive  for  the  use 
of  books  and  bulletins  and  is  likely  to  result  in  more  intelligent  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

3.  More  recent  than  the  project  and  the  survey  is  the  job  analysis 
that,  has  received  consideration  during  the  past  year  or  two.  While 
its  use  will  undoubtedly  make  an  important  corUribution  to  the  more 
effective  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture,  it  still  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

These  means  of  making  more  effective  the  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture  have  received  much  consideration  by  the  lenders  in  this 
field  of  education  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  they  have 
not  yet  affected  in  any  large  way  the  instructional  work  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  teachers. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

One  of  the  most  marked  developments  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
in  the  growth  of  State  supervision  of  the  instruction  iThagriculture. 
Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  act  there 
were  only  five  States  that  had  provided  specially  prepared  supervisors, 
although  there  were  39  States  giving  aid  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 
The  report  for  the  Federal  board  for  1922  shows  that  practically,  all  the 
States  were  then  employing  a full-time  supervisor  and  the  remainder 
had  the  services  of  part-time  supervisors.  There  were  engaged  in 
the  work  42  full-time  and  27  part-time  supervisors.  Most,  of  these 
persons  had  more  or  less  of  special  preparation  forTheir  work.  Thus 
the  tendency  has  been  to  develop  the  supervisory  staff  on  a Stute 
basis.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  organization  will  have  to  be  faced.  For  most  States  it  seems 
desirable  for  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  it  will  limit  its  activities  primarily  to  inspection  and 
to  stimulating  the  development  of  relatively  local  agencies  to  cany 
the  supervisory  responsibilities.  ~* 

GROWTH  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  FACILITIES. 

^ \ ' 

Even  more  marked  than  the  development  of  the  supervisory  agen- 
cies has  been  the  growth  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.  In  every  State  the  land-graht  colleges,  or 
these  institutions  in  cooperation  \uth  State  colleges  of  education, 
have  been  designated  by  the  State  ifoards  for  vocational  education  as 
the  agencies  to  train  teachers  of  agriculture.  The  growth  during  the 
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five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  act  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  1922: 


Year. 


1918. 

1910. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Teachers 
employed 
in  trutning. 


IK. 

222 

293 

2Nr> 

233 


fttudonls 
in  training. 


1,534 
1,334 
2,310 
3, 470 

4,112 
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Usually  students  receive  collegiate  credit  for  this  work.  In  other 
instances  the  training  institutions  have  one  or  more  training  depart- 
ments of  vocational  agriculture  associated  with  them.  These  de- 
partments are  so  located  that  the.  students  in  training  do  not  have 
to  drop  their  other  collegiate  work.  They  usually  spend  a half  day 
in  gaining  teaching  experience  under  supervision  and  the  rest  of  I heir 
time  is  devoted  to  the  other  phases  of  their  college  work. 

The  devices 'vary  for  different  situations,  hot  they  all  have  a 
fundamental  conception  of  the  importance  of  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  supervised  teaching  experience  under  conditions  that,  ap- 
proximate those  that  are  likely  to  obtain  in  tin*  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  will  later  render  their  service.  The  diflieultv  of  providing 
adequate  experience  has  undoubtedly  been  a factor  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  the  itinerant  teacher-training  work.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  weaknesses  of  the  pre-service  training  by  a 
program  of  in-service  training.  The  teacher-training  departments 
have  made  marked  progress  in  strengthening  both  of  these  phases  of 
their  programs  during  the  past  year  or  two.  There  is.  however, 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  not  yet  on  a satis- 
factory basis.'  . . 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AGENCIES. 

r 

The  rapid  development  of  work  in  vocational  agriculture  has  raised 
some  problems  of  relationship  between  work  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  net  and  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  The  frequent,  recurrence  of  some  of  these  problems 
finally  led  to  the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  representative 
of  the  following:  Association  of  Land-Or^t  Colleges,  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education,  Depart  men  V.  Rural  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  tho  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 

The  report  of  this  representative  committee  undoubtedly  marks 
progress  and  its  report  is  certain  to  have  n significant  influence  on 
t-h# development  of  policies  throughout  the  country.  Portions  of  the 
report  arc  here  quoted  for  this  reason : 

Because  of  the  outstanding  imporfRico  (o  tho  country  at  large  that  there  shall  he 
developed  a well-rounded,  thoroughgoing.  and  harmonious  program  for  the  promotion 
of  the  vocations  of  agriculture  and  homo  making  -a  task  inviting  the  highest,  abilities 
of  both  the  extension  and  the  vocational  forces — there  was  need  to  see  the  field  in  its 
entirety  and  to  propose  such  adjustment  of  relations  within  it  of  the  two  great  agencies 
created  by  law  to  do  tho  work  as  would  leave  no  gaps  and  would  assign  to  the  extension 
and  to  the  vocational  forces  the  phases  of  work  for  which  they,  respectively,  are  best 
fitted  and  which  comply  with  the  clear  intent  of  the  law's.  The  highest  service  in 
thiH  great  field  will  spring  from  a spirit,  of  copartnership,  or  mutual  respect,  and  from 
intimate  association  on  a clearly  defined  basis,  with  the  singlo  purpose  of  serving  the 
complete  vocational  needs  of  the  communities.  When  boih  o!  the  agencies  shall  have 
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bncn  fully  developed  on  a « arefully  adjusted  basis,  there  will  l>e  largo  place  for  them 
both  in  every  community. 

The  committees  have  taken  as  their  starling  point  fhe  cooperative  extension  or 
■ uth-l,e\er  Ad  of  P!H4.  and  the  vocational  edurationor  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  as 
. ln,c  ads  are  national  m scope,  have  been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  legislatures  in 
a.I  the  Mates,  and  they  impose  certain  common  obligations  on  thos-nri^rharood  with 
their  respective  administration  in  the  Stales.  Whilcin  their  major  aspects  the  objects 
nnd  methods  provider!  for  in  the,*  acts  are  clearly  distinct  and  separate,  there  are 
other  aspects  m which  the  functions  arc  less  clearly  distinguished,  making  possible 
parallelism  and  overlapping  unless  the  respective  spheres  of  nativity  are  determined 
>v  agreement  between  the  "llicem  responsible  for  the  administration  <J  the  two  arts 
within  the  several  States,  and  unless  such  agmeinont  is  fajthfullv  observed  in  a spirit 
of  nm.ual  respect  ami  helpfulness.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  bv  the  great 
dn  ersity  in  State  laws  Aspect  nig  functions  assigned  n,  the  land-grant  colleges  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  tin-  State  boards  or  departments  of  .‘duration  on  the  other  hand 
These  latter  complications  make  it  impossible  to  draw  a general  memorandum  of 
understanding  which  will  fully  apply  in  all  the  Stales.  In  the  mujoritv  of  States 
there  will  need  to  he  special  agreements  based  on  existing  legislation  in  the  States 

The  term  extension  work”  shall  he  understood  to  include,  aside  from  special 
dunes  assigned  by  Mate  laws  in  the  several  States,  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
.^defined  and  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  H.  UH  I,  accepted  bv  the 
»’ fpslatures  »n  the  several  States.  The  law  provides  that  such  extension  work  ‘ shall 
consistof  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demons!  rat  ionsin  agriculture  and  home 
economics- to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  at  said  colleges  in  the  several  com- 
munities and  imparting  to  such  pemons  useful  and  practical  information  on  said 
subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise,  and  to  encourage 
the  application  of  the  same.'’  . ^ 

Methods  of  type,  of  ^tension  inching.- The  extension  teaching  is,  as  a rule  con- 
ducted by  means  of  cooperative  projects  with  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  other 
locu  agencies  or  groups,  l’heso  projects  are  agreed  upon  between  local  members  of 
the  farmers  organizations  and  the  specialists  in  the  extension  service  of  the  college 

mcXds  ,P>  ar‘!  11,0,1  Carrie<1  in,°  r,7,,r,‘  Us,,ally  bv  ,h0  blowing  and  other 

placL(  OOPOraUV°  <!0mO,I,tra,ionfl  ^ycn  in  *"<>  barns  a,1(|  other  appropriate' 

{h).  l'ort"r(,a  ami  addresses  before  public  meetings,  including  communitv  meetings 
meetings  of  general  groups,  nud  meetings  of  special  groups.  h ' 

(«  ) Extension  schools,  i„  width  instruction  in  subjectmatter  of  immediate  practical 
interest  is  given  over  a period  usually  from  three  to  five  days  in  length,, and  seldom 
exceeding  two  weeks,  in  Lho  localities  where  the  students  reside,  tfhort  courses  or 

Z \Tdom il(lttttheagncultuf!‘loo,1^e  of  any  length  required  by  the  work 

(d)  Exhibits  at  fairs  exitoeilions,  and  other  local  and  Statewide  meetings,  at  which 
subject  matter  is  grajihically  presented. 

(e)  Supplying  technical  subject  matter  through  bulletins,  leaflets,  special  memo, 
randa,  outlines,  and  other  means. 

(J)  Junior  extension  or  boys*,  and  girls'  club  wirk,  which  is  the  giving  of  instruction 
in  and  the  dissemination  of  usoful  and  practical  information  concerning  special  prob- 
lem of  immediate  economic  importance  to  the  agriculture  and  home  making  of  the 
^vcral  commumties  to  boys  and  girls.  This  work  is  done  by  means  of  definite^rojecte, 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  workere’  homes,  under  the  supervision  and  direr- 
taon  of  a competent  leader,  and  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  bulletins,  circulara  cor- 
reepondeuce,  and  l*>raonal  visits.  It  involves  the  actual  selection  of  a definite  Une 
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of  work  by. the  worker.  It  presupposes  that  the  planning,  the  keeping  of  an’accurate 
caak  ami  labor  record,  and,  as  far  aswnay  lie  possible,  the  manual  labor  will  be  done 
by  the  project  worker  and  that  he  will  pursue  a definite  line  of  reading  and  study  in 
relation  to  the  project. 

( 9 ) Aid  in  meeting  special  problems  of  individual  farmers. 

(h)  Conferences  with  county  officers  and  representatives  to  arrange,  organize,  and 
supervise  demonstration  and  other  work.  * 

The  Stato-extension  service  at  t be  college  of  agriculture  is  responsible  for  (lie  organi- 
zation %nd  administration  of  all  forms  of  etfort  defined  herein  under  extension  work. 

Public-school  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  uimado  gi  ve  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  things  of  agriculture  and  home  making,  to  develop  acquaintance  with  the 
occupations,  and  to  provide  training  in  fhe  elementary  processes  and  practices  requi- 
site to  wise  selection  of  and  efficient  work  in  the  vocations  cf  agriculture  and  home 
making.  _ > 

Agricultural  instruction,— Three  types  of  agricultural  instruction  of  k*R«  than  college 
grade  may  beoffered  by  the  public  schools:  (1)  Prevocational  agriculture  in  the  grades, 
with  or  without  supervised  practice;  (2)  general  agriculture  in  high  school,  with  or 
without  supervised  practice;  (3)  vocational  agriculture. 

(1)  Prevocational  agricultural  education  is  construed  to  mean  the  instruction  offered 
as  part  of  a general  education  in  the  grades  to  pupils,  the  majority  of  whom  are  less  than 
14  years  of  age. 

(2)  General  agricultural  instruction  for  students  regularly  enrolled  in  the  high  school 
includes  work  in  any  of  the  phases  of  agriculture. 

(3)  V ocational. agricu  1 tural  education  Bhall  meau  that  education  of  leas  than  college 
grade,  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  Ure 
regularly  enrolled  for  systematic  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  schools  and 
who  intend  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and  which  gives  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  to  the  control  of  plant  and  animal  production  to  the  end  cf  economic  profit, 
and  which  is,  furthermore,  to  articulate  with  other  education  bo  as  to  promote  a de- 
sirable type  of  farm  and  community  living. 

By  systematic  instruction  is  meant  instruction  in  regular,  organized  classeswhich 
n^et  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals,  at  given  centers,  to  pursue  a consecutive  series 
of  lessons  involving  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Systematic  instruction  specifically 
excludes  general  farmera’  meetings,  farmers’  institutes,  and  extension  schools  of  two 
weeks  or  less  duration. 

Tho  organization  for  this  work  may  include  Buch  provisiona  as  the  following  given 
in  high  schools  and  in  b pedal  schools  or  classes: 

(а)  Four  years’  course.  This  course  is  designed  for  pupils  regularly  enrolled  in  the 
school  who  desire  to  pursue  a four-year  high-school  course  hi  agriculture. 

(б)  One,  two,  or  three  yfeare’  course.  Such  courses  are  designed  for  persons  who 
• wish  to  du ter  school  to  study  agriculture  for  a period  shorter  than  the  full  high-school 

course. 

(c)  Short-unit  courses.  Such  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who 
have  left  school  and  who  desire  to  enroll  for  instruction  in  special  phases  of  agricultural 
production  during  the  season  when  farm  work  is  slack.  These  courses  will  normally 
extend  over  a period  varying  from  two  weeks  to  three  months  and  will  be  offered 
either  at  the  school  or  in  a community  center  tributary  to  the  school. 

(d)  Evqmpg  claseee.  Such  classes  may  be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
engaged  inTarming  who  desire  systematic  instruction  in  spedal  phases  of  their  work. 
Instruction  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  discussions,  lectures,  and  demonstrations, 
and  will  usually  be  given  one  or  more  evenings  a week  for  a period  of  several  weeks. 

(«)  Part-time  claasos.  Such  classes  are  designed  primarily  for  boys  14  years  of  age 
or  over  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  above  classes. 
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U is  recognized  that  the  functions,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties 
to  the  agreement,  as  defined  by  law,  may  be  similar,  with  the  possibility  of  overlap-' 
ping,  as  in  the  fields  of  (1)  the  junior  project  work  of  the  schools  and  the  junior  exten- 
sion (boys'  and  girls'  club)  work  of  the  college  both  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics; (2)  the  part-time  and  evening  home-making  courses  of  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  and  the  home-eeonomics  extension  work  of  the  college  and 
CIHhe  short-unit  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  extension  classes  conducted  by  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  a spirit  of  fair-  * 
ness  to  both  groups  of  interests,  this  report  seeks  to  present  a basis  for  clear  differentia- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  respective  agencies  in  these  closely  related  tasks  It  is 
propoeed  that  the  work  in  these  related  fields  shall  be  made  a matter  of  cooperative 
agreement  in  the  several  States.  Such  cooperative  agreement  should  recognize  the 
following  facts  and  princ  iples: 

1.  It  is  the  function,  duty,  and  reeponsibility  of  the  public  school  to  provide  edu- 
„ cation  for  all  c hildren  and  to  provide  suc  h adult  education  As  is  authorized  by  law 

2.  Under  the  law  it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  the  land-grant  college  of  agriculture 
to  maintain  extension  service.  The  theory  underlying  extension  service  is  that  it 
is.  first,  to  provide  supplementaleducation  for  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
home  making,  and,  second,  to  enable  the  college  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  bnng  their  advances  in  knowledge  to  farmers  and  their  families  who 
can  inakKthe  applications.  Furthermore,  by  virtue  of  its  staff  of  technical  specialists 
and  ns  rettnonsibility  for  training  vocational  teachers,  the  land-grant  college  in  in  a 
position  to 'furnish  technical  information  and  advice  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  vocational  work  in  the  schools. 

3.  It  is  clearly  recognized  and  affirmed  that  the  college  of  agriculture  is  the  source 
and  authority  in  the  State  in  technigil  subject  matter  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics;.  ’ The  principle  should  be  clearly  observed  that  neither  the  State  nor  anv 
lesser  administrative  unit  charged  with  the  supervision  of  vocational  education  should 
employ  any  itinerant  subject-matter  specialists  for  tho  p.ir|><>8c  of  giving  technical 
instruction  in  any  phase  of  agriculture  or  home  economics,  fn  so  far  as  the  voca 
tional  schools  may  have  need  for  the  assistance  of  technical  specialists  other  than  the 
regular  vocational  teacher  or  teachers  in  the  local  schools,  they  should  look  to  the 
college  of  agriculture  to  supply  such  specialists.  If.  by  reason  of  limitation  of  funds 
the  college  is  unable  to  meet  all  demands  for  aid  on  technical  tnatters,  tho  remedy  ii 
to  be  found  in  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  college  to  fully  raoet  the  require- 
ments and  not  in  establishing  subject-matter  specialists  as  part  of  the  State  vocational 

8y8,eJf 

4.  There  ate  three  types  of  situation  to  be  considered:  (a)  Where  agricultural  and 
home-economics  education  is  fully  developed  by  the.local  schools;  (6)  where  such 
education  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  focal  schools;  (c)  where  such  education 
is  in  process  of  development  by  the  bocal  schools. 

-(a)'  Where  the  school  provides  a comprehensive  program  of  agricultural  and  home- 
economics  education  which  meets  the  needs  of  children  and  adults,  through  systematic 
instruction  and  supervised  practice,  the  extension  forces  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
shall  not  duplicate  such  work  of  the  schools,  but  shall  rather  cooperate  with  the  schools 
by  providing,  on  request,  subject  matter,  special  lectures,  conferences,  and  other 
similar  services.  This  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  extension 
forces  to  prosecute  their  extension  work  through  local  organizations  of  farmers. 

(6)  Where  the  school  does  not  provide  such  a program  of  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  homo  economics,  the  extension  service  9l  the  college  should  organize  extension 
work.  In  such  localities  the  school  should  give  its  fullest  support  and  cooperation 
to  tho  extension  workerq.  r 


(c)  It  is  recognized  that  in  sumo  places  schools  will  In*  in  tin*  process  of  developing 
such  educational  programs.  In  thole  oases  I lie  following  principles  should  apply  1 
Extension  workers  slim |I<I  confine  their  work  with  ehihlren  to  I hose  whom  llioechool 
does  not  enroll  in  systematic  vocational  or  provocations!  project  work,  incltiding 
supervised  home  practice,  unless  requested  or  authorized  I >y  school  authorities  to  ^ 
enroll  them.  The  school  should  organize  its  work  with  adults  to  provide  systematic 
vocational  instruction  as  defined  heroin.  Tho  work  should  offer  its  facilities  to  the 
junior  oxtension  worker  whorover  I lie  school  has  not  in  reasonable  operation  voca- 
tional or  prevoeational  Aojoct.  work  accompanied  hy  supervised  home  practice. 

5.  Before  undertaking  junior  extension  work  in  any  county  the  extension  division 
should  submit  in  writing  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  the  plans  proposed 
for  junior  extension  work  in  that  county  and  should  ondouvo^  to  arrange  for  a basis  ‘ 
of. (inderatatftling  and  cooperation.  Copies  of  plans,  when  agreed  upon,  should  l*o 
filed  with  the  St  at®  department  of  education  for  consideration  before  being  put  into 
operation. 

(>.  The  State  department  of  education  should  look  to  the  land-grant  college  to  furnish 
technical  subject,  matter  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  form  of  outlines. 
leaHets.  and  bulletins  for  u^o  in  the  public  schools,  ’ll  is  understood,  however,  that 
no  such  material  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  should  he  Ubed  iu  tho  Bchools 
until  approved  by  the  State department  of  education. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AT  MEETINGS*. 


•Aftsociatimn  of  Inntl-fjmii'l  cnllryts.  —The  thirty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Laml-Grunt  Colleges  was  held  ut  New 
Orleans,  La.,  November  S-10,  192 L.  The  presidential  address  of 
Dean  li,  L.  Russell,  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, dealt  with  “The  agriculturtiljekperiment  station  in  middle 
life  and  after."  The.  following  are  Quotations  from  this  Uddrcss: 


T** 


Tho  organization  of  the  American  experiment  station,  based  on  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  came  as  a necessary  corollary  to  the  teaching  allege  of  llie  Curlier  decades. 
Hero  through  experimental  inquiry  new  knowlcdgo  was  discovered,  new  principles 
uncovered  which  won  hi  guide  to  hotter  practice. 

What  this  system  has  now  brought  about,  the  entire  odncutionul  world  knows. 
The  American  system  of  odiication  in  the  applied  lines  as  given  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  has  long  been  the  objeebof  admiration' and  emulation  in  many  other  coun- 
trios. The  influence  of  the  Amcricay  exjieriment  stations  has.  I Wliove,  lieen  more 
marked  than  similar  institut  ions  in  Europe  in  the  main,  because  limy  have  boon  more 
definitely  articulated  with  the  people  w hom  they  were  designed  to  serve,  through  tho 
fact  that  they  were  organized  for  the  most  part  in  direct  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  their  resjiecti'c  States. 

The  rounding  out, of  this  system  of  agricultural  endeavor  reached  its  final  fruilipn 
in  tho  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  the  extension  to  the  masses  of  the  knowledge 
so  gained.  This  triplogrouping  gives  solidity  and  stability  to  this  educational  system. 
A three-legged  stool  is  a firmer  foundyfton  than  a two-logged  support. 

Necessity  of  maintaining  proper  balance  within  agricultural  colleges. — To  maintain  a 
proper  balance  between  these  three  lines  of  educational  activity— teaching,  research, 
and  extension — is  to  keep  those  forces  of  tho  State  in  propqr  relation  for  continued 
• growth.  Tl\eao  various  activities  should  lie  kept  abreast  of  each  other  and  not  tandem. 
All  of  thorn  are  equally  important  in  that  each  contributes  to  strengthen  the  other. 

Educational  balance  chani/ing  in  late  years.— Tho  rapid  expansion  of  our  colleges  in 
nmnlier  of  students  within  the  past  decade  has  completely  changed  the  balance 
between  teaching  and  research,  Iu  tho  engineering  lield  of  the  land-grant  college 
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, 10,0 Hie  agricultural  roam's  in  most  institutive  had  only  begun  promi- 

nently to- manifest  itself.  1 ho  inability  of  most  institutions  to  adjust  their  staffs 
«|tm.kly  lo  meet  tins  rapid  influx  Jed  to  increasing  assignment  of  teaching  Uni 
»nripoH<..|  on  stall  members  who  heretofore  had  had  more  time  for  research  \ 10  or 
- per  ccntuicretoe  in  student  body  at  the  oponirig  of  t he  fall  semester  hallo  ho  taken 
e.  ref.  lo  do  this  many  a piece  of  valuable  researelv  had  UjJ.0  lai.l  aside,  owing  to 
H e unexpected  demand  made  by  this  influx  of  students  for  which  tft»  adequate  pro 
xuaon  had  been  made,  So  frequently  luta  lliissituation  developed  in  the  pit  docile 

nr  I |nand  m<*'  T‘ 1,1 80,,n^ne,i,",io"s  to  ,lavo  hocomo  hafotuaL  And  habits 
ore  bad  One  may  make  a mistake  once  ami  it  may  bo  exceed  or  overlooked  but 

.on  (be  same  mistake  m repeated  it,  becomes  a bal.it,  and  hahjtearo  often  only  an 
excusb  to  cloak  a crime.  , y 

Another  Pressure  that  Im  developed  in  our  colleges  with  unwonted  intensity  during 
the  past-decade  .#  the  unparalleled  expansion  of  extension  aetix  ities.  This  work  1m 
been  the  logical  fruit, on  ol  thu developing agricultural  educational  svstem.  If  agricul- 
Uira  education  is  worth  anything,  it  ought  to  be  utilized  in  t.|l0  main  bv  those  who  live  ' 
on  the  soil.  An  expansion  in  the  function  of  an  educational  institution  to  meet  the 
needs  not  only  of  the  st  udent  body  that  comes  to  its  doors  hut  the  great  farming  public 
who  have  a right  Jo  look  to  the  college  for  the  application  of  its  research  to  actual  piuc- 

\et ' T ° raP!‘  < '";’t',"pUU'"t'  vvru  lK‘forc  tllc  Passage  of  the  Smith- l ever  7 

Act.  Hut  the  war  accentuated  the  acceptance  of  this  service.  The  drives  for  food' 

production  xfhidi  were  possible  through  the  organization  of  the  emergency  food 
agents,  and  the  relative  success  attained  through  this  instrumentality,  liave  led  to  a 
pulhc  support  and  approval  of  extension  work  tliat  is  little  short  of  marvelous  ln 
-8  states  the  i,.cr«t«rin  extension  fund?  by  <£eet  State  appropriation  had  l>een 
approximately  a million  and  a half  dolla*.  Tiff  in  large  measure  lias  been  du^  to 
the  provision  in  the  I-edeml  statute  requiring  the  State  to  meet  with  additional  funds 
the  increasing  appropriations  made  by  the  Federal  t 'ongress. 

Extension  work  w popular  because  it  performs  a serx-ieo  that  is  appreciated  Its  ■ 
support  is  readily  forthcoming  because  the  taxpayers  who  pay  the  cost  see  tliat  they 
themselves aro  getting  some  direct  benefit  from  their  money.  V 

liut  with  reference  to  research,  there  is  no  such  outside  pressure  for  the  rapid  aud 
aggressn  e prosecution  of  Urn  Work  of  the  experiment  station.  Hero  and  tfo™  Home 
farmer  tawoh  a question  tliat  lwtliers  him  aud  for  which  no  solution  has  been  found 
Ho  may  pu  the  problem  f0  lus  experiment  station  and  urge  them  to  undertake  its 
solution,  bn  Hus  is  generally  a still,  small  voice  of  individual  request  compared  with 
t loyeneral  demand  wluch  comes  from  the  resident  student  or  the  fanning  community 
AMio  is  ti, ere  tliat  has  in  mind  constantly  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
^search  to  vivify  and  vitalize  tlie  character  of  the  teaching  and  extern^  wirk  as 

Lack  of  adequate  financial  support  in  the  matter  of  salary  increments  and  the 
unusual  competition  of  a commercial  character  which  prevailed  duringnho  loom  « 
<la>-H  of  !9I9  and  1(120  niatio  it  increasingly  dillicult  to  hold  promising  young  men  iu 
t ic  held  o research.  The  seed  which  was  sown  tliat  year  will  show  in  tlio  scientific 
results  of  tlie  next  decade.  It  was  almost  useless  to  talk  i9 tho  graduato  of  a year  or 
two  ago  .and  try  to  cnlmt  him  to  enter  the  field  of  experimental  endeavor.  When 
commercial  concerns  stood  ready  to  offer  the  graduate  just  out  of  coliege  two**,  four 
tunes  what  the  salary  roll  of  any  college  could  then  wumtot,  apd  when  living  expenses 
were  at  the  p^k.  itwasscam'ly  to  bo  expected  that  the  promising  youn^gmdukto 
would  be  willing  to  take  up  an  acadenuc  career  where  the  prospects  were  no  better 
than  those  wluch  prevailed  at  tliat  time.  With  the  commercial  degression  now  on 
conditions  arc  again  elianging,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  we  are  about  to  cutting— 
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era  in  w I j i < • 1 1 more  nearly  nnnri:i!  relation.-  are  apt  to  obtain,  In  any  ovpnt,  for  the 
-,tko  nl  n -art-li  in  the  future,  ii  i-  ineiyhent  upon  ndmmi-tmtivp  authorities  to  see 
tluit  tin-  nvM  likehv  of  our  vonth  an  "’ivon  an  opportunity  to  ilovolnp  in  t)ii<  field. 

h'.i  )>t  i‘inn  nidi  n nrl-  imtlx  mor.  n'lrj”nh  xu/ipo'-l.-This  fan  not  In*  done,  however, 
without  !i<i|',|U;tfe  re-mmo'  fnr  the  cNporinti'iif  station',  rite  inadequacy  of  tinamial 
Imi  l f tiir  of  t lir^t ■ in -titiition-i  a-  :i  whole  i-  e\  idem  when  one  realizes  how  few  of  the 
Siam-  ha\r  *np|i!eimniti-d  the  Federal  llaieli  and  Adams  f « i m I-  in  any  material  wav. 
I'.-.iltl  (lie  --tuml  oeint  .if  land'  tin-  total  re-Mitrees  i >1  1 lie  s tat  if  111'  have  nut  hern  i 1 1 ' rea>ed 
dnrine  the  l.i't  -i\  vear-:.  ami.  tu  the  meantime,  operation  rests  have  I men  sim-tnn- 
ti.il I \ d ni>.|e.|.  I'er  the  year  I rt:*< > fund  ; in  a lialf  dn.-on  States  were  actually  derria-'i'd 
mer  pre-war  rum  re-.  I Motor  Mien  ha>  just  informed  me  that  a similar  situation  luis 
l*ee;|  riqwirted  for  I ’t-l.  • 

1 for,  I'nufimii  iii'il  h V‘<r  "i  In  the  titl  I oi  production  a men-  funda- 

mental tvpo  of  experimentation  is  now  required  than  obtained  a decade  or  mi  - i lt» • . 
The  ijito-tion-  that  lay  near  tin-  -urfaec  un-l  \\  ere  ea-il > .i'ke,|  have  heen  c.i-ily  nti- 
. v>  red . A-  tlie  miner's  shaft  M e k'  deeper  a ml  deejM-r  i nti  > the  i"irl h , rnnre  and  timro 
tirenarnlioti  Ini'  to  he  madi  to  h indie  the  preldein  et  ore  removal  in  a svstematir 
and  eeenomie  i|  manner.  \s  tin-  depth  inire:i>es,  the  water  has  to  lie  pumped  out, 
the  lodes  titn In-red  and  shored  np.  and  mate  thou:'  done  that  nintrihnte  essentially 
Inf)  onh  indirectly  to  ore  removal.  So.  mo.  wnlt  nut  nioro  iundament.il  inquiries. 
Ih  oit'o  ran  not  ho  cured  until  tie'  rau-c  is  iirst  asi-mamcd  and  hcii  then  the  relation 
of  Ini't  to  p-.tRi.-i  to  may  involve  physinlo_rieal  studies  t ha  i lend  far  a held  'nun  tie  - imme- 
diate ol.jeet  of  tii atim-nt.  Tlie  deeper  we  ao  into  the  problems  ot  feedim:.  tin-  more 
nmdanientitl  nm-t  onr  ti  u ni  t i«  m rescan 'In-  heentno.  1 1 we  start  on  a practical  prehlem 
of  a pic- feedim.'  ex  peri  tin  nt . ma  v In 'fore  w ret  through  li  ml  0110-1  dyes  deep  in  t he 
stmh  of  viiamines  on  sm  h lc-t  animal-  as  white  rat'  ami  yminea  piir-.  The  advances 
that  have  heen  made  in  recent  year-  in  out  k mm  led  re  ot  niiirit  ion  have  tiequired 
ju.'t  ;ls  lundaniontnl  stitih  as  Hm  uttren  t’an'ln  tlie  X r.n  or  Madame  t uric'  to  radium, ■ 

Other  subjects  considered  ;.i  the  geiicnd  session  wore:  Kelalion 
of  the  l'Vtleral  Bureau  uf  Kdurutiun  to  the  Stale  universities  ami 
collrges*Dr.  John  d.  Tigert . I nit  oil  St ;i  1 os  ( ‘ommissimier  uf  Kducation ; 
The  world's  need  of  Russia.  Alonzo  Ih.  Taylor;  Department,  exten- 
sion plans.  \Y.  Pugsley . Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  The 
graduate  work  in  the" Department  of  Agriculture,  1C.  I).  Ball,  director 
of  scientific  work. 

Besides  the  general  sessions  lliei^’  were  sectional  meetings  devoted 
to  resident  teaching,  extension  worlj.  and  experiment  station  work. 
The  sessions yrf  the  resident  teaching  section  were  devoted  largely  to  a 
ciuisideral ioirN^ohjeetives  nml.  inst motional  prohlems  in  the  agri- 
cultural college . The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  mechanic  arts  reported  on  ‘'Improved  college  teach- 
ing in  vocational  subjects.”  The  following  quotation  from  the  report 
is  indicative,  of  the  need  of  a larger  opportunity  for  college  teachers 
to  have  freedom  for  further  study: 


Tlie  replies  indicate  that  in  a few  institutions  quito  ireheral  advantage  is  taken  of 
(lie  opportunities  to  dif  advanced  work  or  to  acquire  professional  iruining;  in  one- 
third  of  the  institutions  teachers  rarely  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities;  and 
in  eight  of  them  (10  |n-r  cent  "l  both  prosidenls  and  memliers  of  the  staff  agree  that  thoro 
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aro  noo^pornmi.i^tor  fn,,. |„ ,,l 

' “'■■i’'"""'"  """"  » "•  t,|'|«,rl niiilKn  |ir<>_ 

I'.v-ion.il  1 III I>r< >\  ciiirtit  .trn  tir  .ire  1ml  afforded. 

-\*  u,  til..  nnmher  „f  ii,:icIiits  who  h:!M.  I-,-,-,.  alwlI  fors.udv  ilM-  replies  .(If 

1 • V'Vn  " ,u‘:irl.‘  *"  nf,h..,.i  h.1.1  Ik-c-i.  „m  e at  

‘'•ill  n|  1,1cm  in  \ :1i  ;iI|i in  pciirwis. 

<'111  Mi"  I le.*  1 1"  I K'.Tc  I I, .11  In  | 1 1 c I'Mcti  1 ill, l|  « . | -port  1 1 ! I i I i,  s In gel  .,u.|\  f,mu  ,|1(.  |mmp 

['ZT  r ,1,  a,ul,Mc  uml  m.  UM1  undcsUH,,!  hv 

in  ,inu  m ""I-''  -*  "S"  r 1,1  . T,‘"  "V'-nc„c  ,w  „r  lhl,.P 

-»-‘l  omicrcm  s i„  employing  special  lecturers  in 
I " ,,,;w'l“;rs  1,1  I In'll*  ciiori  Ini  i ‘iiiii-s.'U ,ii;i|  ill,  prm  eiiieni  slums  I lull  in  i u li  call 

:i.-m„i[i'.sh"(|  in :,|lls  « 1 1 mtiiis  periinem.  il„-rc migges. 

i Hiat  aulcsm  I -- 1 « l‘ 'M>s.  ilniKi.ini  Leads  ol  deparunenm si udv  il,cir„u„  f.uili- 
• mr  Indping  l licir  1 1 •.idlers  t . > iiii|nt . \ cilicir  w,,i  is. 

"Ti’T  r",1- 1 ' ■'"Hl  :""1  i:,„im,l  |.„ 

in."  l(>  k iii»\\  n "m.i  1 1 cl  i h,  ur  tea.  1 iiT'. 

av lit 'lv^Tr' ' •! if  l * "''i  1 1 , , ' 1 , 111 ,r  ".r» •• 1 in  c \ <-ry  u ,i \ |i, is-i  1 . in  si i" [\  ii.t.ilicriiMiTMiiiiim 
nlic  ontm, loppur, un,U .•si„rT.r.>f,w,.,,,:iI  st.hly  aroo.iVm-l.  Il  uo.,1,1  he  :1  good  ,hi„g 

u '.  a ' ' * ' I'  Hl  ,:lf  ,,,!'il'l  I 'f* iiui'li*  available  to  pay  i he  evponscs  of  a few  of  tlicir 
tc.u  licis  each  year  to  aiteml  mu  miner  self,;,  uls  at  uiliei  colleges. ' 

. Tll;,f  is.:1  of  tin-  impo, -lance  of  profes- 

s,n,,{,‘  <rill,lln‘'  l,"‘  "l'»  plan  l<>  enter  (lie  iem-ini,<r  service  in 

II)C  laml-eiani  enllc^ek  is  shown  l»y  the  recommcndnl ions  that  were 

presen teil  hv  (I ,»n  instruction  at  (he  I’.rjj  session  of 

the  Association  of  I -nnil-(  »rtml  rollers.  Tiny  are  as  follows; 

I . That  the  I .a  1 1 ■ ] -i  ira  1 1 1 ( ulle 
training  lor  eoUcge  t,  u ! , , • is 

2-  Tl!"  ,"~iniUU1lt-'lll,M  v,  jr  ™ colleges  make  ,, articular  eliorts  To  im- 

1^0  their  inellmtls o|  teaching  ia|  means  best  suit, -I  m iheirjeM.eeiive 

lacilnies.  ■+>  1 11 

'I'lml  a mimliemf  colleges  lowing  strung  departments  of  education  oner  inime- 
■haielx  | >rotc*sMi, n »;i  , nurses  i„r  graduate  simlenls  preparing  for  college  o.ft.-himr 

1,1  ~r;l<hialo  Murk.  Mill,  special  emphasis  on  its  ai.i>l, ra- 
tion to  the  leelmical  liel.ls  of  agriniltnrp.  home  eninoitiies.  ami  eiivineering. 

I.  dial  until  sneh  time  as  et.ursrs  i„  metr.o.ls  of  i-olle-e  teaelum-  can  he  niuilo 
lea, lily  iVailahle  to  h a,  l.ers  „|  terlu.ieal  .-i|lij,.,Ms.  these  tea,  l,em  he  jK'rinitie.l  an, I 
.•".•oiiniw.|  Jo  avail  lliem.-ehes  of  sn,  U enurses  in  clneai iom,I  ( svclioiogv  ami  the 
I'nneiples  ot  leaelii ml'  as  are  re.o  lily  aceessihle.  eien  tlnmvh  theHC  r„n^  r,re  not 
,lesigtif*,|  jirinninly  tonioel  the  nee  lsof  mllrpi  tea,  hers. 

T,,1,tv,h<‘  wilh  'V,H  •'>*« nl'lisho'l  .hrartments  of  education  make  an 

d „rt  to  olfer  si  rung  summer  mu  rues  so  (Inn  numihem  of  Hie  teacher  training  sniffs  in 
Other  colleges  may  Is1  gi\  oil  opportunity  to  pursue  s|«-eial  uorh  i„  these  colleges, 
ne  l,elie\e  and  urge  further 

<>.  Thai  grealer  use  slmiild  he  maile  of  departmenls-of  edueaiion  and  that  tliese 
departments  should  Income  s,t\  iec  dcfnirtmeiils  hi  connection  with  flic  instruc- 
tional work  of  land -grant  colleges,  as  well  as  training  departments  for  teachers 
7.  That  the  land-grant  college*  make  doliniu-  and  lUxiral  amiugeiueuta  for  profes- 
sional training  ol  teachers  in  sen  ic-eand  urge  such  lead, cm  to  tajie  professional  coin** 
at  sutuiuer  schools  or  else  whole  fur  at  least  (v  o^cof's-i  \a>  years 

* Rcpoii  of  l auU-i.min  l olli  ges,  iwi,  p.m. 


ye-*,  i nev  are  n.« 

\sMtei.i  i inn  declare  this  \ear  in  i‘.i\ ,u  of  professional 
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S.  That  i list ruc  torp  in  the  technical  ilepartmenlH  he  lin'd  I to  | > i irsup  '.melinite  work 
in  (Mliiralion  with  j *.i r I ictilar  cin | > 1 1 . i i mi  use. ink  in  <mnr  prol'leiu  m le.ichi n r in 
t lii  ji'  Inimical  tii'li I>. 

!•.  Thai  fit** | nt*n t cfiiiU'ri'iii‘i'SHbi>ivW4>r  held  n|'  tcarlich  lutnj!  i m:  t lie  .-ami'  or  iclairi) ' 
nuhji'i  Ih.  Thi'w  n iiilcrriiri'.H  .-hmihl  aid  in  « 1 1 - \ f|u]iui ; i f ■ r i : «ic  cnrps  ammii;  1 1 iV^ 
instructor*.  in  iuiprnx  iinr  Inn  1 1 i n vr  hum  1 1<  •*  1.'.  in  < • ; im<  i c • ri  i ic  loxbrinks.  in  re\ isiicr  j 
hi  Iii'iI 1 1 It's  of  assignment,  and  in  st mtiiii/.iiii;  -liiinr  +•* m 1 1 ' 'lit . / 

li).  That  much  attention  should  In'  L'iu'ii  by  t lie  licail- of  di * | mr! nii'ii ts  in  iruidiimN 
yammer  tom  In-rs.  ruder  sii | K-rv ininn  beginners  in  mn  hmu'  sh-'iild  lit*  tri* c?i-».i|i|»*r- 
luniiy  to  touch  a variety  of  subjects.  ilius  brnudctiimr  lim  linri^oii  m ilmir  interests 

II.  'That  C'X|K'rii‘iu*od  and  successful  teachers  shonhl  liav  i hi  roc  and  lake  pan  in 
teaching  introductory  anil  basic  courses. 

l'J.  That  l»c\Lri uni ii'_r  with  I ' candidates  for  tcachim:  | m isi i ions  in  land-cranl  n I- 
lctres  be  rO'iuirod  to  have  at  least  li  semester  hours  of  |irnfe--iuti:il  training,  including 
courses  in  educational  |isycholoyv  and  methods  of  leachiii-'.  \s  m»hi  as  praci  ii  al.le 
this  requirement  should  he  in<  reused. 

The  lust  year  <>r  I wo  have  witnessed  considerable  activity  on  the 
part  of  colleges  of  ugrirult lire  that  indicates  a rvcngnitioii  of  die 
importance  of  good  teaching.  In  a mimlier  of  in>l  mil  ions  leading 
educators  have  been  secured  for  t lie  purpose  of  addressing  < lit1  faculties 
on  leaching  problems.  In  other  eases,  more  formal  eoitferenres 
dealing  with  educational  questions  ha\e  lieett  organized,  and  there 
lias  been  a very  general  increase  in  the  demands  made  on  tin1  de- 
partments of  education  to  ussist  other  depart  mentis  with  p ml  duns  of 
selection,  organization,  and  presentation  of  U'aehittjg  content. 

National  Socnt;/  J»r  1 naitmnal  Ed  unit  mu.  As  this  both  is  now 
organized  there  is  a section  devoted  to  agriculture  with  a vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  it.  The  last  meeting  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  December  I and  2.  The  discussions  were  devoted  largely  to  a 
consideration  of  the  teaching  problems  involved  in  the  development 
of  agricultural  instruction  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  act. 

T/<<’  American  Association  for  tin  Adrancnm  ut.  of  Aijricultural 
Tnichinr/. — The  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  (his  body ' ^ippareutiy 
lias  been  decreased  as  a result  of  the  development  of  the  agriculture 
section  in  connection  with  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Indura- 
tion. As  usual,  the  1022  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant.  Colleges.  The  question^ 
receiving  most  consideration  were,  graduate  work  in  agricultural 
cfhiention  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Educational  work  of  the  lh  jtart  mrnt  of  Ai/ricu/hm . --October  1,  1021, 
tht‘  Office  of  Extension- Work  in  the  North  and  West  was  combined 
with  the  similar  office  for  the.  South,  so  that  at  present  the  extension 
activities  of  the  department-  are  hanrtled  eoordinately  through  one 
office.  Something  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  may  be  gathered 
from  expenditures  asjgiven  in  the  1!)2J  report  of  the  States  Relations 
Service: 
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111,-  wk  of  tin*  nly  agricultural  agents  lias  boon  somewhat 
CN.inpliruUMl  by  the  attitude  of  certain  business  interests  toward  the 
aaljno  (ariuers  a,  tladr  purrlmsi ug  ami  marketing  problem*. 
S.mo^ave  held  the  view  that  it  was  the  business  of  t he  count  v ammts 
’-Oder  the  Snmli-hever  Act  to  ;,,n  the  farmer  with  Itis  problems  of 
piothKHi.n.  but  that  he  was  outside  his  province  when  ho  attempted 
,U  Jn,s  •pern live  enterprise*.  The  view  that  has  come 

rather  general  y to  be  areepted  by  the  administrative  authorities, 

s,il"‘  and  J-ederal.  is  given  m the  report  for  1*122  of  the  States 
Kelat toils  Service,  as  follows: 

Thn,„mi"..,i  „„rk  i„  nmrtmi,,.,  |,y  :u,„„,a  ■„  „ ,.„|ir„|v 

, 1,  m i?„' ,7,’ " "■  aV'"“l1  ’*  “«■"">  >»»i.Oan„L 

' " TiiiirK.'ti.iL'  iTiil.l, us  i,  in  ,vi, I, 

. • I, Mini, la  II,  I -I" I-M,  Iii-iin  „,.rk  in  nil  „i  ||„.  .Tali'ii.  will,  ,l,„ 

'•  '“V ",r-  "»  i,i,  ,„r  famipr 

;;  2,'T"’  »,..i  

ol  lli.u  Kel  1 Hi:,  i 'i  m 1 1 u '!*:i  f i \ , *1  y nrol  lierwise 

I’um.K  tile  year  i lie  j.e  t basal*.  „ imPrvs>,.|  upon  ihe  pul.lir runseiousncHS  that 
the  ""o'lyoero  akor.,1  a-eut  fully  u pnl.lie  oili.  ial  a.,,!  liar.  f„re  nan  rnea-e 

m l.e'l  oT,y  "!,  y 'ii  ""'T"  ''  ,,a""'r’  1 "‘’n~  u.i  iiiinist  ratively 

to  ll.  lan.l-eR,,..  enllive  of  the  State  ......en.e.1,  r.^nlh^  of  ana  nos  of 

" hall  oilier  i a to  ln,«  era  ploy  men  i . ‘ 

ll  Will  undmihte.il v he  some  lime; before  this  view  will  he  uni- 
versally  accepted  In  business  interests. 

liot/s  and  (f iris'  ch,h  work.— According  to  the  report  of  the  States 
Relations  Sen, re  for  1022  there  were  engaged  in  hoys’  and  Hrls’ 
elnli  work  122  State  eluh  leaden  and  201  rounlv  leaders-  and  in 
addition,  a large  proportion  of  the  2.853  county  agricultural  an<! 
home-demonstration  agents  were  giving  some  time  to  this  activity 
Ihe  total  enrollment,  for  Hie  year  was  490,042.  and  the  total  value 
.of  the  products  was  computed  at  87,009,877.'  'Hie  report  indicates 
that  definite  effort  lias  been  made  to. secure  closer  integration  of  this 
work  with  fjie  activities  of  the  farm  and  home  bureau  organ izat ions 
but  there  is  no  statement  regarding  attempts  to  emphasize  cocrnli- 
nafion  of.  the  work  wjth  the  school  system  so  that  the  durational 
jdmses  may  receive  mdft  genmlj^wiiitiiin  than  is  now  the  cose 
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INTRODUCTION. 

["  ^^',,r,r,  nf  ,he  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  rear 

' M,  18  ",e  s}fmm'  so  far  as  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
: t0"™!  fhe  Prpllt  majority  are  undoubtedly  continuing  tradi 

cities  without  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the"  pupils 
or  he  results  actually  obtained.  This  same  assertion  can  be  made 
to-day  of  many  high  schools,  but  not  of  so  many  as  in  1014  for 
happily  many  of  the  high  schools  hare  within  the  past  few  years 
woken  away  from  some  of  the  traditional  practices  to  which  the 
ommissionet  of  Kducation  referred.  More  schools  arc  planning 
p ingrains  of  study  that  consider  the  present  and  future  needs'  of  thf 
high-school  boy  and  girl  and  they  are  giving  more  attention  o 
the  results  actually  obtained.  The  small  secondary  school  is  grad 
"ally  ceasing  to  he  a mere  college  preparatory  school,  yet  the  pro- 
gi"",  of  studies  in  many  of  these  schools  is  still  based  wholly  upon 
He  entrance  requirements  of  certain  colleges.  The  program  of 
similes  in  many  srhool  systems,  especially  city  school  systems  has 
been  organized  so  as  to  include  six  years  of  secondary-si'hool  uork 
dmded  into  two  administrative  units  of  three  years' each  the  o™ 

Zb  S “'The-  iUni°r  hifh  SCht°01  "nd  ,h°  °*her  85 

pl1  S(hooJ-  rne  reorganization  of  the  schools  on  this  nlan  tha 
outstanding  achievement  in  secondary  edueu  on  within ,L  nnat 

",il,o"gh  mufh  ~ *»  •»  *» " perfect  tzt 

Among  other  movements  that  have  receiveil  the  attention  of  sec- 
ondary-school people  are  application  of  educational  and  mental  tests 
to  the  secondary -school  field;  the  homogeneous  gnmping  oTpuptbs 
vocational  education;  extracurricular  activities;  thesupervision  of 
Sntlioiiisipm'asl  study;  pupil  participation  in  school  govern- 
ment;  and  the  improvement  X)f  the  small  high  school.  ^ 
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GROWTH  <)1  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  grow  tli  of  j >u I *1  ii-  1 1 i «rh  schools  lias  been  phenomenal.  In  IPOD 
only  u.fis  per  coiit.  of  tin*  total  populn t ion  worn  enrolled  in  the  public 
li i «xl t schools  of  the  country,  while  in  1P2<>‘.  or  2<l  years  later.  1 .70 
per  cent  were  enrolled.  Jn  lhOO  only  .‘L3  per  cent  of  the  childivn 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  high-school  grades  were  in  high 
school,  wliile  10.2  percent  were  enrolled  in  Il'ich  schools  in  1020.  If 
data  for  the  year  1!>22  were  availahle  they  would  probably  show  12 
or  1*>  per  cent  enrolled  in  high  school,  since  the  high-sclmo!  enroll- 
ment has  increased  greatly  within  the  past  two  years.  Of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  the 
per  cent  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  increased  from  N2.4  percent 
in  ltHiutotU  |H‘r  cent  in  102<>.  The  per  cent  of  increase  in  enrollment 
in  the  public  high  schools  should,  however,  not  lie  misconstrued  to 
mean  that  the  private  high  -chools  have  not  grown.  The  increase 
in  enrollment  in  private  high  schools  has  ahout  kept  pace  with  tin. 
increase  in  population.  The  relative  change  is  not  due  to  an  absolute 
decrease  in  the  status  of  the  private  high  schools  hut  to  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  public  high  schools. 

Even  witli^the  increase  in  enrollment  in  both  public  artd  private 
high  schools,  there  is  still  an  artnv  of  I.OGT.ImI  hovs  and  uirls  from 
14  to  17  years  of  age.  inclusive,  who  were  not  in  school.  1 f.  these  hoys 
and  girls  could  he  brought  into  school  about  (iu.Mtio  additional  class- 
rooms would  he  necessary,  counting  00  to  a class:  and  about  4,000 
additional  high  -chon Is  of  fiOO  pupils  each  would ’In’  required. 

Just  why  these  hoys  and  girls  are  not  in  school  may  he  assigned 
to  several  causes:  one  is  that  some  parents  are  not  economically  able 
to  keep  their  ehildern  in  school;  another  cause  i>  that  the  courses 
of  study  are  not  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  intelligence  of  those 
children.  Of  course  not  all  children  It  to  IS  years  of  ago  will  ever 
attend  high  school,  but  that  more  could  attend  is  onlv  too  evident. 
That  a larger  percentage  than  formerly  are  attending,  as  is  shown  by 
the  foregoing  figures,  is  encouraging;  and  ns  courses  of  study  are 
improved  by  providing  for  individual  differences  more  fully  than 
they  do  at  present,  more  girls  and  hoys  will  remain  in  high  school. 

SUPERVISION. 

lliat  high-school  teachers,  especially  those  in  the  smaller  high 
schools,  need  supervision  can  not  be  questioned,  since  many  of  them 
have  begun  teaching  in  high  schools  without  any  experience  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  without  any  professional  preparation.  Many 
do  not  have  the  least  conception  of  modem  educational  methods, 
lhe  methods  which  they  tend  to  pursue  are  the  only  methods  with 
which  they  aro  familiar,  namely,  those  which  are  .prevalent  umong 
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collect*  professors,  mid  which.  however  good  thev  niuv  be  for  college 
«•  i.ssos.  are  poorly  adapted  to  lii-h-.^  hool  inst'ruetion.  The  point 
i)t  view  of  sneh  lea  Huts  tends  to  he  that  wherein  the  subject  and  its 
content  are  oi  parminnmt  importance,  often  overshadowing  interest 
m the  pupil  limwel I’,  rule*  these  teachers  receive  help,  they  con- 
tinue m the  use  of  their  ineffective  methods.  The  person  to  help 
them  i.  the  hid i -school  principal:  hut  too  often  the  high-school 
principal  lias  no  great  ability  us  a supervisor,  lie  niuv  know  little 
oi  educational  methods  himself.  To  him  supervision  may  mean 
eloncal  work.  Mich  as  excusing  absences,  preparing  schedules. ‘making 
out  report  cur.ls.  running  errands,  and  the  like.  All  these  things 
me  iie.-es.-ary,  hut  a principal  should  give  considerable  time  to^a 
systematic  observation  of  teaching,  to  a diagnostic  study  of  results 
:M"  t;>  co,|h‘iTiices  m\vith  teachers  concerning  the  teaching  observed 
ami  the  methods  that  should  be  used  to  socurii  better  results. 

Some  high -school  principals  do  not  supervise,  saying  that  eacn 
eiulicr  is  a specialist  and  should  know  more  than  thev  about  the 
Ml  'jeet  that  be  teaches.  While  the  principal  may  not  have  so  pro. 
ound  a knowledge  of  the  subject  as  the  teacher,  he  should  l>e 
him  mar  enough  with  general  and  special  methods'  of  teaching  to 
assist  the  teacher  H he  is  tailing  to  secure  results.  A few  years  ago 
only  a very  few  high-school  principals  could  be  found  who  made 
,.ny  pretense  to  supervising  or  who  knew  how  to  supervise,  largely 
I rom  the  fact  that  they  themselves  knew  little  hut  the  academic 
subject-  studied  in  college.  Few  had  taken  courses  in  secondary 
education.  'I  o-dnv.  however,  the  younger  high-school  principals 
are  entering  upon  their  work  more  fully  equipped  than  were  the 
high-school  principals  of  U)  years  ago.  and  they  are  consequently 
giving  more  attention  to  the  technical  phases  of  high-sehool  admin- 
1 stratum  am!  supervision,  but  even  now  they  give  too  little  atten- 
tion (o  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

, A stuf,v  nindehy  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  reveals  some  interesting  practices:1 

rile  lyplciU  priiiripin  pn^  a visit  to  each  classroom  once  in  tun  weeks  nm| 
s n\>  from  1.»  to  lid  iiUnules;  he  comments  orally  to  tl,o  teachers  on  the  work 
observed;  offers  constructive  criticisms;  supplement*  1,|H  visits  with  personal 
.ontcrcnrcs;  invito*  teachers  to  sock  advice  from  Mipcrh.r*;  and  bolds  frequent 

,;>m;  ’trs  ,ieSl>n,0,!  nmi  improve  methods  of  teaching  To 

do  l»is  requires  froW  one-lonlh  to  onc-tllth  of  mi  the  nvnlb.hlc  time.  About 
i we- feu  cl  ha  Ot  the  lirpl.lpils  likewise  nntke  n prnctico  of  encouraging  teach- 
ers to  Visit  Other  teachers  la  the|r  own  buildings  or  in  other  svstenis-  bring 
pressure  to  hear  upon  teachers  to  attend  mllece  or  university  summer  sessions 
at  least  once  lu  five  years;  and  make  Increases  In  salaries  rest  In  part  upon 
continued  S3*atenuitlc  effort  nt  sHMinpfoveniont. 

M’**1  *'u-  Mwtliic.  N.  Cen.  Assor,  Col.  jud  Sco.  Schools,  Part  I,  pp.  06-8T. 
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On  the  other  lmnd,  only  n variable  minority  of  principals  over  give  demon- 
stration lessons  w ith  the  class  at  t lie  time  of  tlmir  visits,  conduct  read! np-cirole 
or  study  dubs  of  hiph-school  tone  hers,  hold  teachers'  •Institutes  often^r  than 
once  per  year,  or  have  any  form  of  promotional  examination  for  teachers.  Only 
about  half  the  principals  over  participate  at  nil  in  the  class  work  witnessed 
till r lltp  their  visits  of  supervision  or  ask  any  questions  of  pupils  or  teachers. 

In  the  newer  tiehls  of  npp raisins,  recordins.  and  e.\|tcrimentins,  only  from 
about  one  tenth  to  three- fifths  of  the  principals  make  use  of  rating  scales  In 
order  to  measure  the  accomplishments  of  teachers  ninl  impiis.  Tliis,  of  course, 
is  not  surprising.  That  the  majority  of  them  are  interested  in  the  new 
scientific  movement  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  S7.6  i>er  cent  profess  to  be 
lending  their  support  at  present  to  the  movement  centering  in  scientific  studies 
and  experiments,  while  42.U  per  cent  are  actually  carrying  on,  in  their  schools, 
studies  and  exjteriments  of  these  kinds. 

Few  schools  have  as  yet  a bureau  of  statistical  menslfhements  or  an  educa- 
tional or  psychologintl  clinic,  Moreover,  while  l».'l.l  )>cr  cent  make  n practice 
of  analyzing  the  data  relating  to  the  promotion,  failure,  and  elimination  of 
pupils  and  of  formulating  an  ace  grade  report  eneh  year,  only  per  cent 

have  any  well-organized  plan  Af  education  and  vocational  guidance,  only  20.7 
per  cent  have  placement  bureaus,  mid  only  01  per  cent  have  any  plan  of  follow- 
up analyses  nml  help.  Only  -ifi.-I  per  cent  likewise  make  any  study  of  the  cost 
of  instruction  by  subjects. 

/^The  small  rural  high  school  especially  suffers  front  lack  of  super- 
vision. The  principal  of  such  a school  is  often  the  principal  of*  the 
elementary  {Trades  and  teaches  several  classes  a day.  thus  making  it 
practically  impossible  for  him  to  give  much  thought  and  attention 
to  the  supervision  of  either  the  elementary  or  the  high-school  teachers. 
The  rural  school  survey  of  New  York  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
median  principal  in  schools  with  a high-school  enrollment  under  50 
gave  only  10  minutes  a day  to  supervision  of  high-school  instruction, 
and  that  78  principals  in  schools  of  this  class  gave  no  time  to  high- 
school  classroom  supervision.  In  the  schools  with  a high-scliool 
enrollment  of  50  and  over  the  median  principal  gave  1 1 to  20  minutes 
to  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  high  school.  These  conditions 
with  respect  to  supervision  arc  without  doubt  typical  of  the  small 
high  school  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  New  York  rural- 
school  survey  committee  says,  regarding  the  supervision  of  high- 
school  instruction  in  that  State: 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  needs  of  the  New"  York  rural  high  sehoo)  Is  that 
of  supen  Islon  of  classroom  instruction.  There  Is  also  need,  in  tin  almost  equal 
degTee,  of  sii|>ervlslnn  of  school  organization  and  the  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive phases  of  the  work  of  the  local  school. 

That  State  high-school  inspectors  can  not  supervise  actual  instruc- 
tion is  evident.  Altout  all  they  can  do  is  to  inspect  and  to  pass  upon, 
the  standing  of  the  various  high  schools  of  their  respective'  States 
and  to  outline  courses  of  study.  The  New  York  school  survey  says 
regarding  supervision  by  the  State  department  of  education : 
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In  the  first  plane,  it  can  not  keep  closely  enough  in  touch  with  the  local 
teac  hers  to  l>e  in  n position  to  understand  their  weaknesses  and  strength,  the 
necessary  basis  for  constructive  supervision.  In  tin:  second  place,  it  cun’  not 
k"V'v  T’lolilems  tun!  conditions  |>c<ulinrtb  communities.  In  t lie  third  jdace, 
it  is  not  economical  either  of  time  or  money  for  all  sui*ervisors  to  go  out  from  < . 
the  State  office  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Finally,  graining  that  the  factor  of 
distance  could  Is*  overcome,  tla*  burden  of  efficient  sujiervlslon  would  lie  iso 
great  as  to  reipiirc*  an  unwieldly  c-ntral  organization.  / 

In  tin*  smaller  cities  of  the  country,  the  high-school  principal  usu- 
ally ha*  an  excellent  opi>ortunity  for  supervision,  hut  as  previously 
stated  he  does  pot  usually  make  use  of  (he  opportunity,  us  he  too  often 
considers  it  more  necessary  to  look  a tier  mechanical  details.  In  these 
cities  the  higli-sclinol  principal  has  practically  all  his  time  free  front 
teaching  ami  lms  the  supervision  of  from  10  to  30  teachers.  If  a 
principal  under  such  conditions  fails  to  supervise  instruction,  he  is 
evidently  not  prepared  f on  the  position. 

In  cities  where  the  high  schools  are  large  the  high-school  principal 
too  often  makes  supervision  of  instruction  a.' secondary  matter.  The 
school  survey  report  of  Philadelphia  savs,  regarding  the  supervision 
by  principals  in  that  ci  ty : 3 

Here  and  there  a principal  lms  developed  a professional  school  interest  In 
teaching  nr  lias  stimulated  one  or  more  In-ads  of  a department  to  effective 
Miporvisuin.  But  even  the  best  principals  have  been  too  much  burdened  with 
administrative  detail,  much  of  which  could  well  he  delegated  to  others,  to 
exercise  the  leadership  that  is  necessary. 

> What  is  said  regarding  supervision  of  high-school  instruction  in 
1 hiladelphia  can  he  equally  well  said  regarding  such  supervision  ui 
many  oilier  cities. 

i he  principal  of  a large  high  school  can  not  get  away  from  the 
tact  any  more  than  can  the  principal  of  a small  high  school  that  he 
is  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  his  school,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  the  board  of  education  furnishes  him  with  as- 
sistant principals  to  look  after  administrative  details. 

The  Baltimore  school  survey  report  says,  regarding  the  work  of 
the  high-school  principal: 

A major  part  of  a principal's  time  should  bo  speiir  In  tla*  Improvement  or 
instruction  either  direct  or  indirect.  Tl.e  principal  should  be  constantly 
active  in  atliuuliitiuK  and  directing  the  teachers  to  select  and  organize  subject 
matter  letter  Bulled  to  clearly  dellncd  purposes  a(  the  school ; nud  he  should, 
after  frequent  visits  (o  full-period  recitations,  entourage  and  assist  teachers 
either  individually  or  through  teachers’  meetings  to  grow  In  service.  In- 
directly, the  principal  should  assist  teachers  through  his  cabinet  of  heads' of 
departments.  These  hearts  need  encouragement,  stimulation,  and  coordination 
Just  as  truly  as  do  teachers.  In  order  that  they  may  lie  most  effective  There 
is  uo  one  who  can  give  them  the  desired  help  except  the  prineiiml.  .. 

^Supervision  by  department  heads  is  a failure  largely  unless  the  ' 
principal  keeps  the  main  purpose  of  his  office  in  mind ; namely,  that  \ 
91348° — 24 21  “ \ 
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of  supervision.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  school  survey  report 
of  Philadelphia,  which  says:  ' 

The  system  of  supervision  through  lieatls  of  departments  lias  in  u la  rue 
percentage  of  cases  failed  in  Philadelphia,  ehielly  because  a majority  of  prin- 
cipals have  not  demanded,  systematically  encouraged,  and  made  possible  the 
recognition  of  professional  supervision  as  the  prime  obligation'of  a depart- 
ment head. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.1 

Within  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  high  schools  have  organ- 
ized vocational  courses  in  agriculture,  tia  demand  industries,  home 
economics,  or  business.  Many  schools,  especially  the  larger  high 
schools,  have  organized  courses  in  several  or  all  these  subjects. 

In  191G  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  made  a study  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  country  and  found  that  many  did  not  have  u distinct  purpose  iii 
their  instruction;  that  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  confined  their  in- 
struction to  classroom  work ; that  50  per  cent  supplemented  the  class- 
room instruction  with  laboratory  exercises  and  trips  to  farms;  and 
that  only  30  per  cent  combined  classroom  instruction  and  laboratory 
work  wit!)  practical  farm  work.  Since  191G  great  forward  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  vthe  secondary 
'schools.  The  methods  of  teaching  have  been  greafty-dm proved  and 
the  courses  of  study  better  organized,  so  that  vocational  education 
in  agriculture  actually  functions  in  the  community  and  receives  the 
support  of  farmers. 

That  vocational  agriculture  has  made  gTeat  strides  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  number  of  high  schools  teaching  agri- 
culture in  1918  and  in  1922  and  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  subject  these  two  years.  In  1918  only  G09  schools,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  all-day  schools,  received  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  while  1,937  all-day  schools  received  aid  in  1922.  an 
increase  of  218  per  cent.  In  addition  thpre  were  238  evening  and 
part-time  schools  in  1922,  making  a total  of  2,175  agricultural  schools 
of  all  types.  In  1918  there  were  only  15,453  pupils,  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional classes  in  agriculture,  while  at  the  close  of  the  year  1922  there 
was  a total  enrollment  of  59,276,  or  an  increase  of  284  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  classes  has 
also  been  great.  In  1918  there  were  enrolled  in  Federally  aided  all- 
day trade  unit  schools  18,596  pupils,  and  31,390  pupils  in  1922,  or 
an  increase  of  68  per  cent. 

Each  year  since  1917  has  marked  an  increased  interest  in  home- 
making  education  and  in  wider  development  of  State  programs. 
According  to  the  sixth  anAial  report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- . 

•For  complete  discussion  of  vocational  education  see  sixth  annual  report  of  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  upon  which  this  brief  account  Is  based. 
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tional  Education  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  marks  in  many  ways 
a more  real  development  in  vocational  education  in  home  economics 
than  has  been  made  in  any  other  year.  The  report  continues: 

It  takes  much  effort,  on  the  part  of  State  departments  of  education  to  get 
over  to  the  supoflntendents  in  the  cities  and  smull  towns  the  real  meaning 
of  vocational  education,  and  only  time  can  demonstrate  to  them  the  value 
of  this  type  of  training.  The  reports  from  the  States,  In  the  main,  show  a sup- 
IM,rt  of  the  program  which  is  based  upon  both  knowledge  of  wlmt  vocational 
education  in  home  economics  can  do  and  a real  faith  In  the  sort  of  education 
for  the  (.'Iris  and  women  of  the  l>ount7y\ 

The  pnst  year’s  reports  show  that,  every  State  hip  organized  some  type  or 
vocational  classes  in  home  making  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  girls  and  women. 
Forty-seven  States  ure  offering  courses  to  approximately  20.000  girls  of  14 
to  IS  years  of  age  who.nre  In  school. 

Fot  many  years  the  city  high  schools  of  the  country  and  some 
small  town  and  rural  high  schools  have  hud  courses  in  commercial 
education.  These  courses  have,  however,  been  confined  largely  to 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  have  only  in  some 
instances  been  what  would  he  considered  vocational.  The  Federal 
Hoard  for  Vocational  Education  says  in  its  sixth  Annual  report: 

The  courses  were  practically  always  confined  to  teaching  bookkeeping  or 
shorthand  with  relate^  subjects,  us  if  a knowledge  of  both  or  either  of  thdse 
subjects  constituted  the  «q!y  information  needed  for  success  In  the  world  of 
business  occupations.  The  public  schools,  following  the  financially  remuner- 
ative practice  of  the  private  schools,  usually  required  pupils  to  take  both  book- 
keeping and  shorthand,  allhough  In  the  large  cities  there  was  hut  little  demand 
for  workers  with  a knowledge  of  both  of  these  subjects.  Further,  the  short- 
hand and  bookkeeping,  in  most  high  schools,  were  tHUjfht  the  children  In  the 
first  two  years  of  the  high-school  course— that  Is.  children  who  averaged  14 
yours  In  age  ami  who  therefore  had  completed  two  years  of  hlgh-scliool  work 
hy  the  time  they  were  10— Although  business  men  do  not  employ  10-year-old 
hoys  and  girls  ns  either  bookkeepers  or  stenographers.  The  bookkeeping  as 
tnuglit  was  highly  technical  and  full  of  obsolete  practices  nnd  usages  and  Its 
value  was  much  Impaired  because  no  preliminary  InstrWion  nhent  business 
practices  or  usages  was  Included;  hence  the  pupils  had  no  background  for  the 
extremely  technical  bookkeeping  work  requAed  of  them.  In  the  shorthand 
classes  (lie  teachers  apparently  assumed  that  a knowledge  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  per  se  was  sufficient  to  transform  a hlgl.-sehoo!  sophomore  Into 
mi  efficient  stenographer,  as  Instruction  in  the  general  office  duties  of  a stenog- 
rnplier  wns  seldom  given.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  schools  did  have 
classes  In  office  practice,  though  usually  these  were  open  to  the  limited  few 
only  who  were  about  to  graduate. 

The  Instruction  In  commercial  subjects  was  almost  never  based  upon 
local  practices  or  adapted  to  local  needR.  and,  since  the  teachers  practically 
never  hffir  had  business  experience,  It  wns  extremely  theoreth»l  nnd  fre- 
quently misleading.  In  addition  to  these  immediate  voeatlonnKshortonmlngs, 
the  schools  had  never  developed  the  related  subjects  necessary  for  an  Intelli- 
gent social  and  economic  Interpretation  of  the  technical  commercial  work. 
The  academically  trained  high-school  principals  usually  prescribed  for  the 
commercial  pupils  a course  of  study  which  Included  a large  amount  of  college 
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preparatory  subjects  entirely  unreluted  to  either  the  life  or  business  needs  of 
the  pupils.  s 

. Realizing  the  need  of  developing  commercial  courses  really  voca-‘ 
tional  in  character,  15  cities  now  have  full-time  directors  of 
•commercial  education.  Several  more  tire  ready  to  appoint  such  direc- 
tors, hut  have  not  because  men  with  satisfactory  training  and 
experience  could  not  be  found.  A few  State  departments  of  public 
instruction,  in  order  to  improve  the  commercial  work  in  the  high 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  have  employed  State  directors  of 
commercial  education. 


HOMOGENEOUS  GROUPING. 

Some  high  schools  arc  beginning' to  group  pupils  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  pupils  to  make  progress.  This  plan  is.  however, 
confined  mostly  to  the  large  high  schools,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
tried  it  has  usually  proved  successful. 

If  pupils  of  iftl  degrees  of  ability  arc  placed  in  the  same  section 
it  is  evident  that  some  have  too  much  to  do  and  that  others  will 
find  the  tusks  too  easy.  The  slower  children,  nagged  and  threat- 
ened with  failure,  become  discouraged,  while  the  brighter  children, 
not  having  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  busy,  form  had  habits  of 
study  and  the  habit  of  laziness.  They  get  the  notion  that  any 
task  can  he  accomplished  without  work,  that  their  brilliancy  will 
carry  them  through.  Not  only  is  harm  done  by  placing  the  slow  and 
the  bright  child  in  the  same  section,  but- harm  is  <Pone  the  average 
chihl  by  placing  him  in  a section  wjth  the  and  the  bright.  He 
sees  the  slower  pupils  gaining  promotion  with  a mere  passing  mark, 
of  70  or  75,  with  work  only  three-fourths  perfect,  and  the  brighter 
pupils  getting  through  with  little  work.  The  average  child  is 
therefore  tempted  to  follow  the  example  set  bv  the  bright  child  of 
doing  little  ^ork,  and  of  the  slow  child  of  making  a merS^iassing 
mark,  <■ 

If  the  pupils  were  divided  into  at  least  three  groups — the  slow, 
the  normal,  and  the  bright — each  group  could  proceed  at  the  pace 
of  its  ability.  The  slow  group  would  cover’ a minimum  amount,  the 
noEmal  group  a little  greater  amount,  and  the  bright  group  consid- 
erably more.  Each  group  would  be  making*  practically,  the  same 
grades.  The  overage  and  the  bright  child  would  have  to  work  just 
as  hard  as  the  slow  child  to  make  a grade  of  00  and  to  maintain  their 
standing  in  their  respective  groups.  By  placing  the  slow  children 
in  one  group  it  would  l*e  possible  for  them  to  make  grades  from  90 
to  100.  They  would  learn  to  do  something  well  and  not  to  he  satis- 
fied with  a 70  per  cent  accomplishment.  *’  ^ 

Of  course  the  pla'if  of  grouping  pupils  according  to  their  ability 
is  Hot  practicable  iti  the  very  small  high  school  with  an  entering  class 
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of  only  20  or  30,  but  in  a high  school  with  an  entering  class  of  7.r>  three 
groups  can  be  formed.  Kven  in  a school  of  tfiis  size  the  grouping 
could. not  continue  throughout  the  four  years  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  upper  classes  would  1)6  too  smafr  to  be -divided  into  three  groups, 
but  in  a school  graduating  75  pnpils.a  year  the  classes  could  1*  di- 
vided into  tliree  groups  for  at  least  the  required  subjects.  In  the 
hirge  schools  more  than  three  groups  could  be  formed  to*  advantage. 
If  there  are  125*  pupils  in  the  first-year  class  they  can  be  divided 
into  fi\e  groups  of  2;>  pupils  each,  thereby  making  the  groups  more 
nearly  homogeneous  than  they  would  he  if  divided  into  only  three 
groups. 

This  plan  of  grouping  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  schools,  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  and  senio^figh,  or  the  regular  four-year  high 
school.  It  is  probably  being  J^cd  more  extensively  in  the  junior 
high  school  than  in  the  eleH#ntary  or  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Since  one  of  Hie  aims  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  provide  for 
individual  differences,  the  plan  of  grouping  pupils  according  to 
their  ability  is  one  way  to  realize  the  aim. 

' There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  l>efore  tfte  plan  can  be 
made  successful.  Some  teachers  oppose  it,  saying  that  if  all  the 
slow  children  are  plated  togetlier  there  will  l*e  no  enthusiasm  or  in- 
centive, that  the  prideVof  the  children  will  be  hurt,  and  that  they 
will  he  classed  as  the  “ <Wnies  ” -of  the  school.  Thyre  is  aTso  objec- 
tion of  the  parents  to  he  met  who  say  that  the  plan  is  not  democratic 
since  all  children  are“  created  equal.”  To  the  schoolman  these  ohjec- 
tions  may  not  seem  valid,  but  jbefore  he  can  make  a success  of  his 
plan  he  will  have  to  meet  all  these  objections.* 

Tire  principal  of  tlfe  Edison  Junior  High  School, Berkeley,  Calif., 
who  has  been  experimenting  with  homogeneous  grouping  of  junior 
high-school  pupils,  sayis  regarding  the  success  of  the  plan 

With  this  method  of  classification  'the  pupils  are  allowed  to  advance* ns 
rapidly  as  their  powers  permit;  in  fact,  they  classify  themselves.  They  gain 
time.  The  old  lock-step  method  is  eliminated.  They  compete  with  their  equals, 
thus  deriving  n sense  of  satisfaction  through  the  knowledge  and  realization 
that  they  stand  on  a par  with  their  classmates.  Tills  plan  removes  almost  en- 
tirely the  questions  of  discipline  because  when  a pupil  is  kept  busy  he  usually 
keeps  out  of  mischief.  A richer  curriculum  Is  offered  to  every  pupil,  with, 
the  result  that  he  practically  works  up  to  his  capacity  In  every  respect  There 
are  scarcely  any  failures— only  those  who  lose  out  on  account  of  absence 

The  method  of  classifying  pupils  according  to  their  ability  is  by 
no  means  uniform,  as  was  found  by  August  Dvorak,  of  the  University 

of  Minnesota,  in  a study  * that  he'^nade  of  the  practice  of  86  junior 

■ — — * 

•Sierra  EducaUonal  Newa,  vol.  18.  December,  1922.  * 

* 4 School  Review,  voL  30,  November,  1922. 
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high  schools  in  classifying  their  pupils.  In  siimtnarizintr  tlio  result 
ol  his  study  Air.  Dvorak  says: 

Junior  liio],  sell* mis  are  more  progressive  jn  the  use-of  seieiitilie  nn-tlimls  for 
nirtrsiiiiii^  imli\ idiial  UiflVre lives  Ilian  are  tlie  traditional  8—4  seluwils;  never- 
theless. there  is  lniieli  n«*iu  l'>*r  iui|iroveuietit,  stnee  12.o  per  cent  of  the  junior 
hinh  seliuols  sltnlied  are  depending  mi  random  sehs-tion  of  teiu-hers'  jiula 
iiienfs  ;i Ion.'  for  the  chissilicuthm  of  pupils  nmmlim:  to  individual  di ll’ereiiees. 
One  tldrd  ol  tlie  s.  hools  studied  use  standardized  educational  ti"t<  and  nnc- 
hull'  use  staiidanliz.Hl  mental  tests.  However,  inquiry  discloses  that  months 
afterwards  some  of  the  tests  were  eillicr  unseated  or  nntahulnleil.  « »m>  may 
"ell  question  whether  many  junior  hidi  seloiols  are  trniujr  ahout  tin-  task  of 
fulfillin':  the  peculiar  fuiietions  of  reeomiizin:  indh  idmd  d i ffe retires  in  any- 
thing like  the  seieiitilie  way  in  which  it  should  he  and  can  he  dune  ill  tile 
present  staye  of  development  of  tests. 


1 he  host  method  of  tentatively  classifying  pupils  into  sections  is 
bf  u-cpif  standardized  mental  tests.  This  .-an  he  done  when  the 
pupils  enter  high  school  if  it  lias  not  lx*eii  chine  before.  If  the  pupils 
^arc  lirst  classified  by  moans^^  nieiital  tests,  they  can  then  after- 
wards l*c  rcchi ssi tied  on  the  basis  of  the  teachers  judgment  and  Ixy 
means  of  educational  tcst>.  Experiments  tfms  far  condnctod,  how- 
ever, reveal  the  fact  that  the  mental  tests  are  reliable  enough  for  a 
first  classification,  and  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  change  pupils 
from  one  group  to  another  after  they  have  oiic^een  classified  bv 
means  of  mental  tests. 

PUPIL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


For  many  years  there  have  been  various  attempts  to  organize  high 
schools  so  that  the  government  of  the  school  would  he  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  hut  the  failures  have  greatly  outnumbered  the 
successes.  Indeed,  what  may  he  considered  a successful  self-govern- 
ing school  to-day  may  he  considered  a failure  to-morrow,  probably 
because  of  changes  in  the  faculty  or  because  a new  principal  take's 
charge.  Unit,  high-school  pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  school  few  will  deny,  hut 
just  to  Vhatf  extent  is  the  question.  Absolute  self-government  by 
high-school  pupils  is  now  considered  impracticable,  but  some  form 
of  participation  is  practicable  and  desirable.  Many  schools  find 
that  student  councils,  elected  by  the  students,  are  helpful  to  school 
morale  and  that  they  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  the  schools.  Very  few  sqjiool  principals  would 
to-day  advocate  more  than  student  cooperation.  Possibly  most  of 
them  would  agree  with  the  report  of  a committee,  appointed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Massachusetts,  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  various  high-school  problems.  The 
committee  says  regarding  student  participation  in  school  govern- 
ment : s . ♦ 
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A s.  Iih.iI-  shouM  proceed  cautiously  in  changing  from  a traditional  form  of 
>*i'lioo|  cotiiml  in  iliat  form  where  tin*  |iii|iilK  slntro  tin*  responsibility.  A school 
slioulil  ai*si  distinguish  between  sLiniciil  cooporatioti  and  studont  Helf-govem- 
inont.  No  di  oil  it  should  I"'  loft  in  any  minds  (hat  the  school  heads  arc  the 
final  authority  and  that  counselors  arc  advisors;  that  they  are  cooperating 
and-  summst ing  measures  for  the  good  of  all.  For  those  reasons  studont  coop} 
oration  in  school  government  will  probably  lie  the  ph ruse  that  will  l>e  lehst*- 
likcl,\  in  u|i'i*t  the  mental  stability  of  the  school  children.  In  our  opinion, 
*iiiili!ii  sol  i -l;i  a eminent  is  a pernicious  phrase,  us  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
1'iipiN  having  l.ren  -raided  a power  greater  than  th;\t  of  the  school  authorl- 
I ins’.  * . o 

it  Would  be  liicldy  advisable  fur  a school  adopting  this  form  of  control  to 
work  out  with  the  advice  of  the  principal  a constitution  to  be  adhered  to  by 
I" 'I I*  principal  and  pupils.  This  constitution  sbtoijd  give  to  the  principal  the 
power  ui  vetoing  the  acts  of  the  council.  Provision  should  Ik.*  made  in  the 
ci  ms'  it  it  t ii  in  lm-  the  removal  oi  a member  of  the  council  by  a majority  vote 
of  i la*  council  or  by  vote  of  the  teacher  and  principal.  The  functions  of  the 
council  should  bo  to  suggest  and  advise  princyinl  and  pupils  as  to  how  the 
school  may  be  improved.  „ 

The  council  should  In*  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  home 
rooms  of  i lie  building.  The  members  should  be  required  to  reiairt  to  their 
respective  home  rooms  the  acts  of  the  council  and  the  reasons  thereof.  The 
principal  or  h.s  representative  should  attend  afl  council  meetings.  These  meet- 
ings should  he  cunducivd  strictly  according  to  parliamentary  procedure.  The 
aim  should  he.  always,  education  for  citizenship  anti  leadership.  Student 
participation  in  school  government  is  satisfactory  only  in  so  far  as  it  accom- 
plishes tins. 

SUPERVISED  STUDY.  * 

In  affirm  that  supervised  study  has  been  introduced  bv  compara- 
tively few  of  the  iT.imo  or  more  public  high  schools  of  the  country 
may  he  denied  hy  its  advocates,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  virtues  have  been  sot  forth  so  many  times  in  the  classrooms  of 
schools  of  education,  from  the  platform,  and  through  the  columns 
of  educational  journals,  and  that  its  value  lias  been  demonstrated  . 
hv  numerous  careful  experiments;  hut  reports  from  the  high-school 
inspectors  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  indicate  that  supervised 
study  is  by  no  means  general.  To  the  question.  To  what  extent  has 
supervised  study  been  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of  your 
States  / the  following  are  typical  replies:  “Not  widely”;  “about  25 
per  cent  “ only  in  the  larger  high  schools”*;  “in  some  of  the  junior 
high  schools  hut  not  extensively  in  the  senior”;  “don't  know”;  and 
“gaining  wav.”  Only  two  of  the  high-school  inspectors  report 
that  supervised  study  has  been  very  widely  introduced  in  their  re- 
spective States. 

IrT  general,  supervised  study  hns  proved  successful  when  tried 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  chief  difficulty,  according  to  the 
State  high-school  inspectors,  is  that  few  high-school  principals  and 
teachers,  even  aftifethey  understand  the  purpose  of  supervised  study, 
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know  ] io\v  to  touch  pupils  how  to  st it< I v.  since  it  requires  the  master! 
of  a technique  entirely  different  from  that  of  “ hearing  lessons.” 

In  some  school',  supervised  study  has  been  attempted  in  la  rye 
study  halls,  but  anyone  who  has  ever  presided  .over  a large  study 
hall  knows  that  the  teacher  in  charge  can  do  little  more  than  keep 
order.  Supervised  study  in  the  sense  of  teaching  children  how  to 
study  is  impossible  in  u hall  where  children  from  all  grades  assemble 
and  where  some  are  studying  one  subject  and  some  another.  The 
most  successful  plan  is  that  of  the  lengthened  period  of  Go  or  more 
minutes  divided  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  teacher  of 
directing  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  he  has  assigned,  hut  this 
plan  has  tailed  in  some  schools  because  the  teachers  use  the  entire 
period  for  the  usual  recitation:  and  again,  in  other  schools,  the 
period  allotted  to  supervised  study  has  been  used  a>  a.  time  to  coach 
the  slower  pupils,  the  teacher  not  understanding  the  difference  be- 
tween coaching  and  directed  study. 

Although  supervised  study  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  has  not 
been  introduced  by  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  it  b 
evident  that  more  andjnore  schools  will  introduce  it  as  the  .principals 
and  teachers  fully  understtilid  its  purpose  and  its  technupio.  At 
present  the  junior  high  school  offers  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
.secondary  field  for  directed  study,  and  it  is  here  that  its  value  will 
best  he  demonstrated. 


EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  in  secondary  education  is  that  numerous 
activities  that  assist  in  developing  the  intellectual,  physical,  and 
social  needs  of  the  pupils  are  bfeing  introduced.  These  activities  are 
usually  termed  extracurricular,  but  some  of  them  tend  to  develop 
the  pupils  more  than  some  of  the  regular  curricular  activities  in  that 
they  make  the  school  work  more  vitgh  To  not  a few  principals  and 
teachers  this  may  seem  heretical,  for  the  idea  still  persists  in  many 
quarters  thsTt  children  go  to  school  to  stfty  from  hooks  and  that  the 
extracurricular  activities  are  “fads”  anti  “frills.”  However  they 
nyy  he  considered,  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  high  schools 
and  will  remain  there.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  guide  and  direct 
them.  • 

The  social  activities  hare  probably  received  the  greatest  share  of 
criticism  and  condemnation.  In  many  instances  the  social  impulses 
of  tlie  students  have  been  so  restricted  that  extraneous  activities, 
such  as  the  high-school  fraternity,  came  into  existence.  The  attempt 
• to  dam  up  the  social  impulses  of  high-school  pupils  has  proved  as 
futile  as  any  attempt  would  be  to  dam  up  a mighty  river,  which,  if 
it  can  not  flow  in  its  natural  channel,  wiibfind  other  channels.  High- 
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M-hool  principals  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  the  fact  that  thetr 
, I»n]>i Is  must  have  a certain  amount  of  social  life  anrl  are  attempting 
to  pro\ irle  something  more  wholesome  than  the  commercial  dance 
hall  or  jhe  high-school  fraternity  cluhroom. 

Another  extracurricular  activity  that  has  occupied  the  attention 
"F  high-school  principals  and  teachers  is  athletic* — hut  athletics  in 
all  schools  is  here  to  stay.  At  first  only  a few  pupils  participated; 
now  a large  number  are  participating  from  the  fact  that  all  kinds 
of  games  have  been  introduced.  It  is  no  longer  football  alone,  hut 
basketball,  tennis,  track,  hockey,  etc.  Most  schools  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  management  and  control  of  athletics.  Once  anyone 
enrolled  in  high  school,  no  matter  how  many  times  lie  failed  in  his 
tdass.  was  permitted  to  tnke  part  in  athletic  contests:  now  a pupil 
in  order  to  qualify  must  make  a certain  class  standing. 

The  problem  of  athletic  activities  is  being  solved  by  making  thenT 
a part  of  the  general  scheme  of  physical  education  which  is  being 
introduced  as  a part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  so  athletics  may  not 
he  regarded  entirely  as  an  extracurricular  hut  as  a curricular 
activity. 

Besides  the  social  and  athletic  activities  of  the  high  schools  there 
are  organizations  and  clubs  of  various  kinds  that  plav  an  important 
part  ih  the  all-round  development  of  .the,  pupils  anti  that  niakt' 
school  work  more  interesting.  Among  the  organizations  and  clubs 
that  have  found  their  wav— in  some  case's,  fought  their  wav— into 
the  high  schools  are  dramatic  associations,  high-school  orchestras, 
debating  teams,  science  clubs,  radio  clubs,  French  clubs,  kodak 
clubs,  etc.  While  all  these  are  classed  as  extracurricular.  e«ch  of 
them  is  helping  to  vitalize  some  subject  and  to  make  it  of  some  use 
to  the  pupil  while  in  school. 

I he  dramatic  association  and  the  debating  teams  are  great  assets 
toAhe  English  department:  the  science  club  to  the  science  depart- 
ment. the  French  or  Spanish  club  to  thf  modem  language  depart- 
ment. and  so  on  throughout  the  list.  In  fact,  every  extracurricular 
activity  can  in  some  way  he  coordinated  with  some  department. 

1 his  is  well  illustrated  by  the  correlation  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties with  the  department  of  business  education  in  the  high  school 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  which,  as  described  in  the  School  Review of 
November,  1!>2‘2,  has  cooperated  with  all  the  organizations  of  the 
schools  in  the  management  of  their  business  matters.  Concerts, 
plays,  athletic  contests,  dues,  subscriptions,  and  all  other  affairs  in- 

^ a managed  accord ing^to  business  methods, 

and  all  returns  are  accurately  accounted  for.  It  is  evident  that 
valuable  training  is  thus  secured  by  the  participators  in  these  ac- 

•The  Correlation  of  Extracurricular  Activities  vlth  the  Department  of  Business  Kdu- 
cation. 
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tivities  and  that  real  business  experience  is  pained  by  the  students 
who  are  definitely  preparing  for  a business  career. 

Since  many  of  the  extracurricular  activities  have  a real  educa- 
tional value,  the  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  pupils  par- 
ticipating in  them  should  receive  extra  credits  toward  graduation. 
Some  schools  are  granting  such  credits.  “ About  as  satisfactory  a 
plan  ns  any  to  be  found,”  says  Jesse  Davis,7  principal  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Gram!  Rapids,  Mich.,  “is  to  make  certain  allow- 
ances of  time  and  material  in  those  subjects  which  deal  most  directly 
wflfr  the  nature  of  the  ‘outside’  or  ‘social’  work."  By  this  method 
of  granting  credits  the  pupils  taking  part  in  debates,  in  editing 
the  school  paper,  or  in  dramatics  are  given  credit  by  the  English 
department,  and  those  pupils  who  take  active  part  in  the  French, 
science,  and  other  clubs  are  given  credit  by  their  respective  depart- 
ments. Work  done  on  the  athletic  field  is  given  credit  by  the  direc- 
torkof  physical  education.  The  problem  at  present  is  that  of  working 
out  the  amount  of  credits  to  be  allowed.  As  the  educational  value 
of  many  of  these  activities  are  recognized  they  will  be  considered  not 
entirely  extracurricular  but  as  partly  curricular  and  in  some  cases 
entirely  curricular. 

HIGH -SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES. 

Although  the  high-school  fraternity  is  here  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  extracurricular  activities',  it  should  not  Really  be  eon- 
sideRed  an  extracurricular  activity  but  rather  as  an  extraneous  one, 
since  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  high-school  secret 
organization  and  the  curriculum. 

So  inimical  have  high-school  secret  societies  become  to  the  demo- 
cratic American  high  school  that  State  legislatures  have  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  them  and  school  boards  in  States  having  no  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  have  formulated  rules  to  govern  the  1 vigil-school 
fraternity.  Nineteen  States  now  have  laws  forbidding  such  organiza- 
tions in  high  schools.  These  are  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,, 
Vermont,  and  Washington.  In  most  of  these  States  the  district^ 
school  boards  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  secret 
societies  out  of  the  schools  and  are  granted  powers  to  expel  pupils 
, who  persist  in  maintaining  such  organizations. 

In  Iowa  and  Minnesota  the  law  forbids  not  only  secret  societies 
but  any  organization  not  sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities.  In 
Washington  the  law  will  not  allow  the  State  board  of  education  to 
accredit  any  private  academy  where  such  societies  exist. 

TTbe  Modem  High  School,  Johnson  and  others.  - ^ 
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The  New  ork  City  Board  of  Education,  considering  high-school 
secret  societies  inimical  to  the  school  system  of  that  city,  has  re- 
quested the  Stale  commissioner  of  education  to  recommend  to  the 
legislature  the  passing  of  a law  prohibiting  such  societies  and  provid- 
ing penalties  for  pupils  connected  with  them.  The  aim  of  the  New 
^ ork  school  authorities  is  to  suppress  any  organization  which  seeks  to 
organize  and  perpetuate  itself  by  taking  in  students  upon  the  basis  of 
the  decision  of  members  of  the  organization,  rather  than  from 
the  free  choice  of  pupils  otherwise  qualified  to  belong  to  it. 

High-school  fraternities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  so  un- 
dermining the  democratic  high-school  idea  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all  students  that  the  hoard  of  education  adopted  a rule  prohibiting 
members  of  any  high-school  organization  not  approved  by  the  faculty 
from  participating  in  athletics  and  other  extracurricular  activities. 

Although  many  State  legislatures  have  enacted  laws  prohibiting 
high-school  fraternities,  these  organizations  still  exist  in  some  of 
these  States.  For  example,  the  high-school  principals  of  Oakland, 
t alif.,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  law  prohibiting  high- 
school  fraternities  in  that  State  was  passed  21  high-school  secret  so- 
cieties in  Oakland  went  at  least  into  temporary'  eclipse,  but  that  the 
school  authorities  have  been  .made  aware  through  various  channels 
that  organizations  of  this  character  exist  among  the  students  of  the 
Oakland  high  schools  as  clandestine  and  illegal  groups. 

It *is  the  belief  of  the  Oakland  high-school  principals  that  mem- 
bership in  such  an  organization,  under  the  present  conditions,  is 
lHHind  to  he  a serious  handicap  to  the  development  of  that  manhood 
which  fathers  and  mothers  covet  for  their  children. 

The  problem  of  entirely  eliminating  high-school  fraternities  is  one 
difficult  of  solution.  While  there  may  be  enough  public  sentiment  in 
a State  to  enact  a law  pr<jiibiting  high-school  fraternities,  there  are 
always  communities  where  the  sentiment  is  not  strong  enough  to 
eliminate  such  organizations.  Often  parents  can  see  no  harm  in  their 
children  Itelonging  to  these  secret  societies,  so  the  first  step,  toward 
abolishing  thohi  is  to  awaken  parents  to  the  fact  that  such  organiza- 
tions tend  to  make  discipline  difficult  and  to  undermine  that  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  the  public  school  fosters. 

The  solution  lies  partly  in  cooperation  between  parent  and  teacher. 
If  parents  refuse  to  cooperate,  drastic  indfiures  should  not  he  want- 
ing  to  prohibit  students  from  being  memlters  of  such  an  undemo- 
cratic organization  as  a high-school  fraternity.  That  there  is  no 
place  for  such  an  organization  in  t^e  American  high  schools  is  the 
opinion  of  all  school  superintendents,  high-school  principals,  and 
teachers,  though  many  of  them  belong  to  college  fraternities  which  *♦ 
usually  have  a different  motive  from  that  of  high-school  fraternities. 
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Of  course,  mere  legislation'  will  not  eliminate  the  high-school  frif- 
temitv.  As  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  says  in 
his  report  for  1920: 

To  legislate  them  out  of  existence  is  impossible.  Where  they  have  existed 
for  years  they  can  not  he  merely  displaced;  they  must  he  replaced  if  they  are 
to  he  removed.  The  fraternity  question  Is  only  a comparatively  minor  feature. 
The  major  one  is  the  proper  provision  for  an  administration  of  the  social  life 
of  the  student  hotly  and  the  social  objectives  of  secondary  education. 

The  substitution  of  legitimate  activities  lias  done  much  to  help 
eradicate  the  high-school  fraternity,  esm'ciallv  where  the  school 
board  rules  that  a member  of  a high-school  secret  organization  can 
not  take  part  in  any  school  activity,  such  as  atliletics,  debating, 
dramatics,  and  the  like.  I f smell  ruling:  is  not  made,  all  these  activ- 
ities are.  usually  doudfcated  by  the  selfish  interests  of  the  fraternities, 
so  that  they  do  not^Bas  a substitute  hut  simply  give  the  fraternities 
greater  opjmrtunit^m  secure  more  honor  for  their  members. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES. 

For  some  years  various  local  honor  societies  have  existed  in  some 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  but  only  recently  has  there  boon 
any  effort  made  to  organize  a national  secondary  school  honor 
society.  That  there  is  a place  for  such  a society  is  the  opinion  of 
. the  many  high-school  principals  who  have  expressed  the  conviction 
that  not  only  the  pupils  who  excel  in  athletics  hut  the  pupils  who 
excel  in  other  activities  should  receive  honors.  The  first,  step  taken 
to  organize  a national  high-school  honor  society  was  at  a meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  in  Chi- 
cago in  1919,  when  a committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  organization  of  an  honor  society.  After 
making  a careful  study  of  various  local  honor  societies,  and  after 
considering  the  numerous  suggestions  of  high-school  principals  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  the  committee  presented  a constitution  which 
was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  secondary-school  principals  in  Atlantic 
City  in  1921. 

Among  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  this  society  are:  (1)  To  make 
" a democratic  society  which  shall  recognize  those  finer  qualities  o? 
kindness  and  unselfishness  which  should  he  encouraged  in  all  high- 
school  students;  (2)  to  make  dear  that  character  and  moral  attitude 
is  the  very  highest  quality  in  the  development  of  youth;  (3)  to 
recognize  the  effective  and  worth-while  individual  in  the  activities 
of  school  and  life;  and  (4)  to  emphasize  good  scholarship  that  it 
may  always  stand  out  as  a basis  and  foundation  for  drst  inction  and 
achievement. 

The  following  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  each  high  school  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  and  finally  members  of  the  society. 
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1.  The  students  who  constitute  the  upper  (juartile  in  scholarship 
of  the  class  are  first  selected  as  candidates. 

2.  Out  of  this  quartile  each  high-school  principal  shall  determine 
a method  of  selecting  the  requisite  15  per  cent  of  the  class  which  the 
constitution  provides  for  election  to  membership. 

8.  In  making  this  selection  the  qualities  of  character,  initiative, 
school  leadei ship,  and  distinguished  service  to  the  school  form  the 
basm  upon  which  the  selection  is  actually  made. 

Sini^e  the  adoption  of  the  National  High  School  Honor  Society  by 
the  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  more  than ^50  repre- 
sentative high  schools  have  elected  the  requisite  number  from  their 
graduating  classes  as  memliers  of  this  National  High  School  Honor 
Society.  Cnly  high  schools  fu41y  accredited  by  such  standardizing 
agency  as  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  may  elect  students  as  memliers  of  this  society. 

i * 

THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  total  number  of  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States, 
a little  more  than  50  per  cent  have  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than  50 
pupils.  It  is  evident  that  these  smull  high  schools  have  their  own 
particular  problem  of  organization,  one  of  which  is  the  small  classes, 
or  sections,  which  predominate.  In  a survey  made  of  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  high  schools  in  Connecticut  it 
was  found  that  over  22  per  cent  of  the  classes  had  5 pupils  or 
fewer,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  classes  average  from  1 to  10  pupils, 
and  that  80  per  cent  have  fewer  than  20  pupils.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  in  New  I ork  State,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  school  survey. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-four  rural  high  schools  were  selected  at 
random,  and  represented  schools  of  each  type  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled.  The  data  for  these  184  high  schools 
show  that  (1)  the  median  class  in  schools  with  an  enrollment 
under  50  has  6.8  pupils;  (2)  the  median  class  in  schools  with  an 
enrollment  between  50  and  99  has  11.6  pupils;  and  (3)  the  median 
class  in  schools  with  over  100  pupils  has  17.2  pupils.  This  condi- 
tion prevails  in  the  small  high  schools  of  every  State,  but  in  many 
instances  the  schools  could  be  so  organized  that  there  would  be 
more  pupils  in  a class.  The  small . high^ -school,  offering  several 
curriculums  or  many  electives,  will  necessarily  have  very  small 
classes.  Just  how  far  a high  school  should  go  in  the  matter  of 
offering  various  curriculums  is  a question.  The  State  supervisor 
of  secondary  education  in  Connecticut  says,  regarding  the  Offering 
of  more  than  one  curriculum  in  the  small  high  school : 

We  may  well  question  the  advisability  of  offering  more  than  one  curriculum 
in  a school  of  less  than  100  pupils.  At  present  many  communities  feel  that 
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they  must  maintain  the  tradition  that  t lie  high  school  must  serve  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  n certain  few  exclusive  colleges.  This  sentiment  Is 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  problems  facing  the  small  high  school.  Such  a 
school  should  .first  meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  com- 
munity. A single  curriculum  cun  he  made  to  serve  this  purpose  with  economy 
und  efficiency. 

Some  high-school  principals  are  solving  the  problem  of  extremely 
small  classes  by  alternating  certain  subjects,  but  unfortunately  not 
all  principals  have  their  schools  so  organized  that  certain  subjects 
may  he  offered  every  other  year.  it  is  still  the  practice  in  some 
small  high  schools  to  teach  physics  and  chemistry  the  same  year 
when  they  could  be  taught  every  other  year  just  as  effectively.  The 
following  plan  of  alternation,  suggested  by  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Ohio,  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  offer  a number 
of  subjects  in  a small  high  school  without  multiplying  the  number 
of.  classes.  The  following  suggested  arrangement  of  the  curriculum 
is  for  use  with  three  teachers: 


Offering*  firr  orftl  years.  () fferinys  for  ercn  years. 


' FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

1.  English  I,  R. 

2.  Occupations,  J (hoys),  R. 

3c.  Home  sanitation  and  hygiene,  J 
(girls),  R. 

2s.  Community  civics,  $ R. 

4.  Biology,' E. 

5.  I-atin  I,  E. 

fi.  Business  practice  and  commercial 
arithmetic,  K,  or  bookkeeping,  E. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

1.  English  I,  R. 

2.  General  science,  R. 

3.  Manual  arts  (boys),  E. 

4.  Homo  economics — sewing  and 

cooking  (girls),  E. 

5.  Algebra,  E.  * 
fi.  Agriculture,  E. 

I<atin  I,  E. 


SOF'HOWORE  YEAR. 

8.  English  II,  R. 

2c.  General  science,  R. 

8c.  Manual  arte  (boys),  E. 

■4c.  Home  economics — sewing  and  cook- 
ing (girls),  E. 

5c.  Algebra,  E. 

6c.  Agriculture,  E. 

9.  Latin  II,  E. 

10.  Ancient  and  early  European  history, 
E.  (to  end  of  seventeenth  century). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

7.  English  II,  R. 

2c.  Occupations,  \ (hoys),  R. 

3.  Home  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
4 (girls),  R. 

2sc‘.  Community  civics,  4 R. 

4c.  Biology,  E. 

8.  Latin  II,  E. 

6c.  Business  practice  and  com- 
mercial arithmetic  or  book- 
keeping, E. 

9.  Plano  geometry,  E. 

10.  Advanced  home  economics,  E. 

11.  Ancient  and  early  European 

history,  E. 
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n /ff riii g x fur  arid  year n — Cimt inmsl.  Offerings  for  even  yearn — Continued. 


| JUNIOR  YKAK.  • ! 

I 

1 1 . English  III , It. 

12.  American  history  A,  H. 

12s.  Problems  of  .Vjporioan  democ- 
racy or  on  ics,  A,  R. 

13.  Physios,  K. 

1 1.  Advanced  agriculture,  I’. 

15.  Advanced  manual  art.*,  E. 
in.  Foreign  language  I,  K. 

17.  Advanced  algebra,  A,  E. 

17s.  Solid  geometry,  E. 

: « 4 

SKNIOR  YKAR. 

lie.  English  III,  U. 

12c.  American  history,  A,  R. 

12sc.  Problems  of  American  democracy 
dr  civics,  A,  R. 

13c.  Physics,  E. 

Me.  Advanced  agriculture,  E. 

I fie.  Advanced  manual  arts,  E. 

17c.  Advanced  algebra,  A,  E.' 

17sc.  Solid  geometry,  E. 

18.  Foreign  language  II,  E. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

12.  English  IV,  R. 

*13.  Modem  European  history,  R. 
lie.  Plant*  geometry,  E.' 
l()e.  Advanced  home  economics,  E. 

M.  Chemistry,  E. 

15.  Foreign  language,  E. 
ltl.  Commercial  subjects,  E. 

II.  Economics  or  American  govern- 
ment, J,  E. 

17s.  Soeial  problems,  J,  E. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

12c.  English  1 V,  R. 

13c.  Modem  European  history',  R. 

14c.  Chemistry,  E. 

lGc.  Commercial  subjects,  E. 

17c.  Economics  or  American  gov- 
ernment, E. 

17bc.  Social  problems,  J,  E. 

18.  Foreign  language,  E. 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  exactly  the  time  of  three 
teachers  is  called  for  in  both  odd  and  even  years,  since  18  different 
units  of  subject  mutter  are  presented  in  each.  The  letter  “c”  indi- 
cates ti  subject  in  which  a class  is  combined  with  the  preceding  class 
which  hears  the  same  number,  as  ‘2c  with  ‘2.  etc.  Subjects  marked  2 
and  2s,  for  instance,  are  subjects  which  extend  only  over  a semester 
and  can  both  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  since  one  follows  the 
other. 

In  following  the  pupils’  progress  through  high  school  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  above  schedule  as  a checkerboard  and  move  diag- 
onally. A pupil  who  enters  high  school  in  any  odd  year  such  as  the 
present  one,  1923,  w ill  take  the' freshman  subjects  inclosed  in  the 
ruled  square.  Moving  diagonally,  his  sophomore  subjects  will  be 
the  ones  inside  the  quadrangle;  diagonally  again,  and  we  find  his 
junior  program  within  the  ruled  lines;  so  likewise  is  his  senior  work 
within  the^u led  lines.  A freshman  who  starts  his  work  in  any  even 
3'ear,  as  1922.  will  follow  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  open  sections 
above.  Starting  in  the  upper  right-hand  section,  his  course  moves 
diagonally  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right, tad  finally  to  the  left  (diag- 
onally ift^ach  case). 
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The  problem  of  the  program  of  studies  in  the  small  high  school  is 
one  of  great  concern  to  many  State  high-school  inspectors.  They 
realize  that  the  high  school  should  not  have  as  its  main  object  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  college,  since  only  a comparatively  few  of 
those  entering  high  school  go  to  college,  anil  that  possibly  more  boys 
and  girls  would  remain  in  high  school  if  it  offered  a program  of 
studies  not  entirely  college  preparatory  in  content. 

That  preparation  for  college  lnvs  been  the  chief  object  in  many 
small  schools  is  only  too  evident.  Then,  too,  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  older  or  more  traditional  subjects,  as  Latin  and 
mathematics,  rather  than  upon  many  of  the  newer  subjects  for  which 
many  colleges  give  credit.  These  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  study 
of  the  rm al  high  schools  of  New  "inrk  by  t In*  school  survey  com- 
mittee, which  says: 


The  study  of  the  curriculum  content  of  Hie  rural  hit'll  schools  shows  (liut  it 
1h  ilesijnicri  primarily  to  prepare  pupils  for  college.  IK  program  of  studies,  in 
the  main,  contains  only  the  older,  more  t raditional,  college  preparatory  sut>|ee|s 
and  only  in  a small  ilojrrcc  tlie  newer  collide  preparatory  subjects. 


What  is  said  of  the  small  high  school  in  New  York  can  without 
doubt  he  said  of  this  type  of  school  in  most  other  States. 

Tn  Mime  sections  of  the  more  densely  populated  States  some  of  the 
small  high  schools  could  well  be  consolidated.  In  a certain  county, 
where  the  township  and  borough  system  of  administration  obtains," 
there  are  four  high  schools  within  less  than  a 3-mile  radius,  one. is  in 
a city  with  a high-school  enrollment  of  600,  another  in  a township 
with  a high-school  enrollment  of  about  300.  and  the  other  two  are 
very  small  three-year  high  schools  in  two  little  towns.  These  two 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  tuition  of  the  children  paid  to  one  or 
the  other  high  schools,  or  the  school  district  should  be  made  such  as 
to  include  these  smaller  towns,  one  of  \vhich  is  adjacent  to  the  city 
in  question  and  the  other  was  opce  a part  of  the  township  in  which 
the  township  high  school  is  located. 

In  many  States  there  are  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  who  are 
attempting  to  do  not  only  elementary  school  work  but  also  one  or 
two  years  of  high-school  work.  One.  State  high-school  inspector 
points  out  that  in  some  counties  in  his  State  there  are  many  .such 
schools,  and  that  the  solution  is  consolidation,  so  that  the  children 
may  fiave  the  advantage  of  a real  high  school. 

In  States  having  the  township  or  district  school  system  the  best 
plan  is  to  permit  the  union  of  two  or  more  townships  or  districts  for 
high-school  purposes.  Several  States  have  had  legislation  to  this 
effect,  and  others  have  recently  enacted  such  legislation.  In  States 
where  the  county  unit  of  school  administration  obtains  there  should 
be  less  difficulty,  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  the  schools,  so  that 
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there  may  be  several  standard  high  schools  instead  of  a weak  high 
school  in  nearly  every  neighborhood. 

In  place  of  the  two  or  three-year  high  school  in  each  neighborhood 
the  junior  high  school  would,  in  some  instances,  he  much  more  de- 
sirable. as  is  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  junior  high  schools  of  this 
report.  * * 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

'Ijie  junior  high  school  was  for  many  years  a mere  conception. 
Finally  it  became  a reality  in  a few  school  systems,  hut  in  some 
without  very  clearly  defined  aims.  Today  junior  high  schools  are 
numbered  by  the  hundreds.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  cities 
having  a population  of  2,500  and  over  report  such  schools.  If  all 
cities  having  such  schools  had  reported,  there  would  without  doubt 
lie  several  hundred  more  to  add  to  the  list.  Just  bow  many  there 
are  in  places  of  less  than  3,500  population  is  not  known,  hut  there 
are  at  least  several  hundred.  Some  schools  called  junior  high  schools 
should  not*bc  so  classed.  For  instance,  one  city  reporting  junior 
high  schools  has  such  schools  only  in  name.  The  superintendent  in 
that  city  says  that  unfortunately  the  name  “junior  high  school” 
was  attached  to  the  departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
before  the  aims  of  the  junior  high  school  were  clearly  defined. 

Even  if  some  schools  claiming  to  be  junior  high  schools  can  not 
he  so  classified,  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  remarkable.  For  instance, 
there  were  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1922,  52  such  schools  that  could 
lie  classified  as  real  junior  high  schools,  25  of  them  l>eing  in  cities, 
13  in  small  towns  or  boroughs,  and  14  in  the  rural  districts.  ^During 
the  year  1922-23,  54  more  are*  to  be  opened,  12  in  cities,  21  in  small 
towns  or  boroughs,  and  21  in  the  rural  districts.  From  these  figures 
it  is  seen  that  in  Pennsylvania  in  1922-23  there  are  37  junior  high 
schools  in  operation  in  the  cities  of  the  State,  34  in  the  towns,  and 
35  jn  the  rural  communities,  or  a total  of  10G,  with  an  approximate 
enrollment  of  60,000  pupils.  Practically  all  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  junior  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania  has  come  about 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Other  examples  of  like  nature 
could  he  given  to  show  the^  almost  phenomenal  growth  of  this  type 
of  school. 

» 

In  some  States  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  has 
been  slow  owing  to  the  fact  that  legislation  is  needed  before  the 
junior  high  school  can  become  a part  of  the  school  system,  the  school 
laws  recognizing  only  eight  elementary  grades  and  four  high-school 
grades.  Some  States  have  enacted  legislation  recognizing  the  junior 
high  school.  Among  these  States  are  Alabama,  California,  Florida, 
91348°— 24 22 
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Indiana,  Michigan,  Xew  Hampshire,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  nnd 
Wisconsin. 

In  some  States  legislation  is  not  necessary,  since  the  State  depart- 
ments or  the  local  school  boards  have  power  to  organize  the  schools 
in  such  a way  as  to  permit  #f  the  establishment  of  junior  high 
schools. 

’The  junior  high  school  is  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  in 
so  fur  as  the  value  of  such  schools  is  concerned.  ^In  no  case,  so 
fur  as  the  records  of  this  bureau  show,  ..has  any  real  junior  high 
school  been  considered  a failure.  The  reports  are  all  in  favor  of 
such  schools.  Many  school  superintendents  who  have  organized  one 
or  two  suel i schools  are  planning  to  organize  more,  and  many  of 
those  who  have  not  organized  junior  high  schools  are  planning  to 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Stub  schools  can  not  lie 
organized  in  a day.  New  buildings  have  to  he  orected'or  old  ones  re- 
modeled. Instunee  after  instance  could  lie  cited  where  superin- 
tendents are  planning  a building  program  to  provide  for  junior  high 
schools. 

In  brief,  the  junior  high  school  is  here  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  * 
No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any  thought  would  advocate  a re- 
turn to  the  traditional  plan  of  organization.  That  the  junior  high 
schod  is  as  yet  by  no  means  a perfect  school  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates admit.  There  are  still  many  problems  to  solve,  hut  with  the 
intensive  study  that  is  now  applied  to  the  junior  high  school  there 
can  he  no  question  regarding  tho  solution  of  these  problems. 

Many  schools  of  education" are  studying  the  junior  high  school 
and  offering  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  State  departments  of 
education  are  also  giving  much  thought  to  the  junior  high  school 
organization,  and  several  have  prepared  suggestive  programs  of 
studies  and  have  made  recommendations  regarding  it.  The  Penn-  \ 
eylvania  State  department  of  education  has  organized  a junior  high  \ 
school  bureau  whose  scope  of  wofk  is  the  organization  of  junior  1 
high  schools  in  communities  varying  in  size  from  the  largest  city 
to  the  small  rural  organization  of  three  or  four  teachers;  the  classifi- 
cation of  junior  high  .schools  in  all  systems  is  also  one  of  the  func- 
tions gf  that  bureau.  The  junior  high  school  director  gives  much 
time  to  the  work  of  acquainting  superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
ers, members  of  boards  of  education;  and  the  community  with  the 
purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  and  its  organization.  The 
bureau  also  serves  as  a clearing  house  for  the  experience  of  junior 
high  scluiols  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  Without  doubt,  a 
bureau  in  each  State  department  of  education  would  greatly  assist 
in  solving  the  problems  confronting  the  junior  high  school. 
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? ORGANIZATION.  \ 

. » 

The  usual  junior  high-school  organisation  includes  grades  „7,  8, 
and  !).  lhere  are  Some,  however,  which  include  grades  0,  7,  and  8, 
ai^l  a few,  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  There  are  also  other  variations. 
In  some  instances,  the  junior  high  school  is  combined  with  the  senior 
high  school,  making  a six-year  organization.  This  plan  of  organi- 
zation however,  recommended  only  for  the  smaller  communities, 
rural  consolidated  school  districts,  villages,  and  the  smaller  cities. 

1 lie  Pennsylvania  State  department  of  public  instruction  says, 
regarding  the  organization  of  the  junior  high. school : ~ 

1.  These  mantes  (7,  S.  ami  5))  may  he  searetfuteil  !1S  a distinct  school  unit 
"here  pmclicahW  £ These  {trades  be  included  with  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  years,  fmmiiiigN  hereby  a six-year  secondary  school  unit.  Tlds  type  qf 
oittanization  limy  lie  advisable  for  smaller  ciiies,  horoujtbs,  and  larger  rural 
communities  because  of  the  economy  of  adininistrntion  and  reciprornl  itiilns 
to  hot h junior  and  senior  uidts.  These  gains  arise  by  reason  of  the  increased 
total  enrollment  and  the  greater  ltexibility  consequent  to  a largt*r  offemiizutibn. 
R.  (trades  7-10  may  he  classified  as  a Junior  high  school,  provided  the  con- 
version of  an  existing  second  or  third  class  high  school  into  a junior  /high 
selinol  is  dependent  upon  this  type  of  organization,  and  provided'  also,  ItJat  In 
each  case  Heai^gvideace  is  presented  to  the  department  of  the  iteeesiaty  of 
including  t lie  tenth  year.  ‘ / 


<£  ' TI1F,  PROGRAM  OP  ST  ft)  IKS.  / 

The  program  of  studies  of  the  junior  high  school  is  in  arconstant 
state  of  revision.  At  first  when  the  aims  of  the  junior  h/gh  school 
were  not  as  clearly  defined  as  they  are,  now  there  but  little 
attempt  to  reorganize  the  program  of  studies.  * Poss»ly  a foreign 
language  and  algebra  and  a few  other  subjects  w/rc  otTeml  as 
electives,  hut.  ibe  required  subjects  were  practically  t/o  same  in  con- 
tent as  those  of  the  old  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  blow  the  aim  is 
to  make  a survey  of  the  chief  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
The  work  of  the  junior  high-school  period,  then,  can  well  com- 
prise courses  in  hnglish  literature,  general  social  science,  gen- 
eral mathelnaties,  general  science,  foreign  languages  for  those 
desiring  such,  music,  art,  physical  education,  and  the  practical 
arts.  By  pursuing  such  courses  qipupil  lias  landmarks  of  the 
chief  Helds  of  knowledge  establisheu^qhich  serve  to  orient  him. 
Such  a survey,  extensive  and  popular*  tsNw^ter  adapted  to  the 
adolescent  than  an  intensive  and  narrow  seholai^Sgourse.  for  chil- 
dren 12  to  15  years  of  age,  generally  demand  rhmifi  iii'iTHu  n i»| 
human  interest  rather  than  completeness  and  logical  arrangement. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  courses  of  study  planned  to  give  a 
general  survey  are  much  better  than  the  traditional  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  courses  for  tliqge  who  do  not  continue  in  school  after 
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(li(‘  n inti  1 grade,  ami  t lint  !’«>r  those  who  lvma in  t hrouglioiit  tin-  senior 
high  school  sudi  gem* ml  courses  give  the  best  ini nuludion  to  the 
more  intensive  work  of  tlu*  senior  liitrh  school. 

The  subcommittee  on  junior  high  schools,  in  its  report  math*  to  the 
National  Council  of  Education  in  11)22,  said  regarding  the  junior 
high-school  program  of  studies: 

Tlit*  Junior  liigh-srhnol  pmcram  of  studies  should  Ik*  a resultant  of  secern  1 
forces.  It  should  he  made  up,  in  pan.  of  a nnitiiiuaiion  of  the  elementary- 
school  eurrieliluin,  hut  n review  of  these  courses,  i?  e.,  a new  view  through 
artieulal ion  ol  elementary  and  secondary  enurses:  fu  part,  a preview  of  second- 
ary school  courses  of  study,  hut  a rearrangement  of  such  courses  in  their  sim- 
pler aspects,  deferring  the  refinements  to  later  senior  high-school  unities;  in 
part,  a prevoenl ionai  cotitcni  from  (lie  Industrial  mat  commercial  lights:  and, 
finally,  a liberal  amount  of  social  science  methods  mid  social’nnd  civic  activities 
to  the  end  of  inir  In  the  early  adolescent  a "self-conscious  toijusl meat." 

Tin*  tendency  is  to  adopt  the  singrle  curriculum  with  constants 
and  variables  and  to  make  the  work  uniform  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
especially  in  the  low  seventh.  The  seventh  grade  should  he  a period 
of  adjustment,  to  a new  school  organization  fcml  to  a new  type  of 
school.  The  subcommittee  on  junior  high  schools  in  its  report  says, 
regarding  electives  in  the  low  seventh  grade  : 

It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to  subject  him  ttlie  adolescent  of  12  years  of 
atre),  during  this  first  semester,  to  as  little  change  as  possible  in  his  program 
of  studies.  Such  change  as  is  advisable  should  be  restricted  to  the  inevitable 
modification  in  the  courses  of  study  which  are  consentient  to  enlarge  school 
facilities  mid  departmentalization.  There  should  He  no  change  in  the  program 
of  studies  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  electives.  * * * 

In  lla*  latter  half -of  the  ilccudr  of  actual  operation  of  the  junior  high  school 
there*  lias  been  a marked  tendency  to  defer  electives  from  the  nfiddle  of  the 
seventh  year  to  the  beginning,  and  at  present  in  a less  degree  to  the  middle,  of. 
the  eighth  year.  Tills  tendency  lias  been  largely  due  * * * to  n growing*' 

appreciation  of  tin*  fact  that  one  predominant  objective  of  the  Junior  high 
school  is  the  exploration  of  individual  differences,  and  of  the  fact  Hint  discov- 
ery of  aptitude  must  precede  even  provisional  electives.  I‘nrt  of  (lie  time  pre- 
viously given  to  electives  lias  gradually  been  surrendered  to  general  courses 
for  exploration  and  prqjiew.  It  Is  pertinent  to  add  that  this  development 
makes  a very  large  contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  chief  mission  «f  the 
Junior  high  school  to  the  public-school  system  us  the  unit  of  transition. 

QUALIFY  IXU  TEACIIRUS  KO|{  JUNIOR  IIICII  SCHOOLS. 

'One  of  the  big  problems  at  present  in  the  administration  of  the 
junior  high  school  is  that  of  finding  teachers  qualified  for  this  new 
type  of  school.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  being  accus- 
tomed to.  reviewing  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  having 
but  little  forward  look  either  as  to  the  child’s  success  in  high  school 
or  out  are  evidently  not  fully  prepared  by  experience  to  teach  the 
junior  high-school  subjects.  Neither  are  the  regular  high-school 
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teachers,  as  a rule,  prepared  either  by  training  or  experience  for 
junior  high-school  work,  since  they  use  methods  of  teaching  entirely 
unsuited  to  hoys  and  girls  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Their  work  is  a 
more  specialized  one  than  that  of  the  junior  high  school;  Even  if 
the}  weie  piepared  to  teach  junior  high-school  subjects,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a sufficient  number,  since  the  regular  high  school  is  * 
itself  demanding  better  qualify  teachers.  The  colleges  have  not  yet 
begun  to  graduate  many  persons  who  have  made  a study  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  junior  high  school.  Therefore,  the  only  practi-’ 
.cable  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the  best, prepared  teachers  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  for  the  junior  high  school,  but  even  these  should 
not  be  tukvn  over  into  the  new  organization'until  they  have  metiall 
the  requirements.  If  qualified, teachers  can  not  he  found,  the  feasible 
tiling  for  a community  to  do  is  to  delay  (he  organization  of  a junior 
high  sehooPuntil  such -teachers  can  be  obtained.  One  reason  why 
some  school  superintendents  have  been  slow  to  'introduce  the  junior 
high  school  is  because  they  realize  that  it  would  be  a failure  jyith- 
out  teachers  who  know  its  aims  and  methods,  • 

In  a st^dy  made  bj|T.  W.  Gosling,  formerly  supervisor  of  second- 
ary education  of  Wisconsin, 'ho  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  plan  in  securing  junior  high-school  teachers  is  to  ^lect  them 
from  groups  of  successful  elementary-school  teachers,  saying!8 

Both  theory  nnd  experience  ImTicnte  the  desirability  of  making  the  first  apt 
point nienis  to  newly  organized- junior  high  schools  from  'groups  of  successful 
elementary -school  teachers.  Tliese  teachers,  especially  If  they  are  selected 
fmm  Hie  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  will  have  the  initial  advantage,  a very  | 
considerable  advantage,  of  having  dealt  with  pupils  who  are' of  junior  high- 
school  age.  They  will  know'  at  first  hand  some  of  the  problems  which  they 
will  meet  in  the  new  organization.  ' Furthermore,  elementary  teachers  as  a * 
group  are  more  likely  than  senior  high-school  teachers  to  have  had  training 
in  pedagogical  methods  and  in  l he  history  of  education.  Training  of  this  kind'  *1 
will  l>e  of  inostlmnhle  value  to  the  members  of -a  Junior  high-school  staff.  If 
to  tliese  finalities  of  successful  experience  nnd  of  pedagogical  training  can 
be  nddod  thope  other  qualities  which  come  from  adequntfe  scholastic  prepara- 
tion in  college  nnd  university,  from  the  youthful  Rpirtt.  and  from  natural 
cultivated  social  vision,  we  shall  lmve  alfnost  Ideal  fitness  for  Junior  bfcfi- 
sehonj  work.  The-senlor  high  school,  toq,  sometimes, has  in  lt*chrps  aieacher 
who  jHissesses  all  the  qualities  we  lmve  mentioned.  The  host  senior  high 
schools  have  many  such  teachers.  When  the  conditions  are  right  both  the 
senior  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  should  be  called  upon  to  assign 
the  inembers  of  their" staff  to  plncea  where,  they  can  do  the  most  good.  For-, 
tuontely.  sonip  school  systems,  especially  In  the  larger  cities,  are  able  to  find 
among  the  teachers  alrendy  In  service  n sufficient  number  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  fill  the  new  positions  In  their  junior  high-school  organization. 

In  many,  small  communities,  however,  and  in  some  large  cities  where 
the  standards  of  appointment  have  not  brought  teachers  of  high  endowment# 
into  the  elementary  schools,  the  problem  of  miking  the  first  appointments  to  * 

* « “ 
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the  junior  high  school  will  ho  more  d iffiwlt.  . It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
undertake  the  task  of  oiViuiizins:  the  junior  lii^li  school,  with  nil  of  its 
complex  problems,  unless  the  teachers  who  ure  to  he  selected  (nr  the  work 
show  some  prouiisd  of  grasping  the  meaniug  of  their  new  responsibilities  uud 
.unless  they  possess  some  ability  to  nieitsuip  up  to  t heir  new  obligations.  Native 
ability,  especially  if  it  by  easily  nihiptiihlc  to  new  conditions,  son) climes  may 
he  accepted  as  a substitute  fyr  spucitic  training.  Each  sityerintendent  who 
jplnns  to  establish  a junior  high  school  will  do  well  to  consider  the  availability 
fof  appointment  of  the  teachers  wlm  are  already  doing  work  in  the  upper 
'grades,  especially  in  the  seventh  nn<l.  eighth  grades.  Unless  he  can  lind 
promising,  even  if  untrained,  material  in  this  group,  lie  most  likely  will  do 
Well  to  postpone  t ho  institution  of  Ins  plan  to  n more  favorable  time. 

, A plan  adopted  in  several  cities  is  to  provide  special  courses  in 
junior  high-school  methods  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  junior  high -school  positions.  In  Boston  a progressive  series  of 
courses' for  grades  7.  <Q.  and  9 Ix'gun  in  1017.  Since  that  time  110 
high-school  teachers  and  1,520  elementary  and  intermediate  teachers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  in  these  courses. 
During  the  year  1921-22  six  improvement  courses. wore  offered. 
Attendance  was  limited  to  teachers  gr  prospective  teachers  of  grades 
7, 8,  and  0.  ? 

In  Washington,  D.  0..  teachers  may  qualify  for  junior  liigh - 
school  work'.hv  attending  summer  courses  given  h'v  the  best  in- 
structor^ available  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education. 

Courses  were  offered  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer  r>f  1922 
with  a good  attendance.  It  is  expected  as  a result  of  these  courses 
that  enough  teachers  in  the  school  system  of  the  District  of  Coluni- 
-bia  will  qualify  to  fill  any  positions  that  may  ltecome  vacant  in  the 
two  junior  high  schools.  It  is  expected  also  that  more  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  •teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  courses  offered 
by  th e~l>TT!m4--a£^d u ca t i on  so  that  they  will  he  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  time  additional  junior  liigh  schools  may  be  opened. 

Evidently  some  such  plan  as  that  adopted  in  Boston  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  at  present  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of 
securing  qualified  yn^ior,  high-fecheol  teachers. 

» i 

JUNIOR!  inoil-scudoi,  HOtSlNO  AMI  EQUIPMENT. 

v * • 

The  junior  high-school  building  sliould  be  built  around  the  pro- 
gram* of  studies.  If  it  is  not.  the  junior  high  school  may  prove  a 
failure.  Indeed,  many  schools  called  junior  high  schools  are  not 
living  up  fo  the  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  housed  in  buildings 
that  do  not  pernait  the  introduction  of  a junior  high-school  program 
of  studies.  Tire  old  type  of  building,  with  a seat  for  each  child  that 
no  other  child  ntay  use  and  with  nothing  but  classrooms  for  academic 
subjects,  does  hot., meet  the  requirements.  Theye  must  be.  in  addition 
to  regular  classrooms,  about  an  equal  number  of  special  rooms,  such 
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as  shops  of  various  kinds,  a library,  science  laboratories,  a gymna-' 
sium,  an  auditorium,  and  a playground.  The  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  of  Oregon  says,  regarding  the  building  and 
equipment  of  junior  high  schools:9 

Tlw  Iwildinp  nml  equipment  of  (ho  junior  hipli  school  should  he  little  in- 
ferior. If  any.  to  t tun  of  the  senior  hipli  school.  It  has  been  the  practice  in 
American  public  schools  to  erect  larpe  and  heautiful  liipli  schools  for  the 
minority  who  continue  tlirouph  them  and  to  house  the  larper  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  upper  prudes— most  of 'whom  are  at  the  ape  of  educational  crisis 
and  ninny  of  whom  are  reccivinp  the  last  they  shall  ever  receive  in  the  way  of 
School  traininp  in  buildings  designed  and  equipped  for  elementary  education 
I which,  as  a rule,  the  State  superintendent  miphl  have  added,  are  jioorly 
desiyniecl  for  eleuamiary  education!.  Socializinp  activities  and  exercises  have 
been  all  hut  impossihle  for  the  want  of  an  auditorium.  Textbook  touching  has 
been  relied  upon  as  a sole  means  of  education  because  of  the  lack  of  nieuns  of 
visual  education  and  inadequacy  of  library  facilities.  Science  instruction 
has  been  confined  to  rending  material  and  manual  training;  household  arts  have 
been  taught  under  diseoitrapinp  circumstances.  These  conditions  can  not  con- 
tinue to  obtain  if  we  arc  to  have  genuine  junior  liipli  schools. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  department  of  public  instruction  recom- 
mends that  in  addition  to  classrooms  and  home  rooms  that  there  be 
included  facilities  for  industrial  arts  or  agriculture,  home  economics, 
an  auditorium,  a gymnasium,  and  a library;  but  that  where  equip- 
ment facilities  in  the  smaller  schools  are  lacking  for  industrial  arts, 
^agriculture,  and  home  economics,  the  organization  should  not  be 
delayed  for  this  reason,  provided  a room  for  industrial  arts  or  agri- 
culture and  a room  for  cooking  and  sewing  are  available,  since  in- 
struction in  these  branches  may  temporarily  lie  restricted,  if  local 
conditions,  necessitate,  to  an  informational  character  with  practical 
applications  carried  out  at  home  or  hv 'junior  projects  out  of  school.  ‘ 
ilie  Pennsylvania  State  department  also  suggests  that  where  an 
auditorium  and  a gymnasiuw  can  not  be  provided  two  or  more  ad- 
joining rooms,  by  means  of  movable  scats,  be  opened  together  for 
assembly,  playroom,  and  gymnasium;  and  that  in  buildings  where 
neither  the  auditorium  nor  the  gymnasium  can  be  provided  the  audi- 
torium (lours  lie  level  and  equipped  with  movable  seats,  so  that  the 
auditorium  may  be  easily  and  quickly  converted  into  a playroom  or 
a gymnasium.  The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a single  large  room 
in  the  small  high  schools  may  serve  as  a gymnasium  and  auditorium, 
saying:" 

*> 

The  superiority  of  one  larpe  room  for  both  pyumuslum  nml  auditorium  over 
two  smaller  rooms  Is  readily  understood.  A snmll  gymnasium  ft  of  little  value 
and  an  auditorium  with  a capacity  of  loss  than  fiOt)  la  limited  aa  to  service, 

“ Cniitno  of  Sillily  fur  Junior  High  Schools  of  Oregon. 

"U.  8,  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1922;  No.  23. 
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Detroit  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  a city  that  lias  worked  out 
a junior  high-school  building  program  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  a 
modern  junior  high-school  program.  The  matter  of  buildings  was 
not  left  entirely  to  the  architects  to  plan,  but  in  planning  the  details 
of  the  various  instructional  and  non  instructional  rooms  educational 
specifications  were  furnished  bv  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion concerned.  These  were  incorporated  into  the  plans  of  the  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  and  checked  therein  by  the  departments  of 
instruction,  so  that  the  buildings  as  (rt  their ‘instructional  features 
icpicsent  the  best,  ideas  of  all  the  departments  of  instruction  in  the 
city. 

• The  junior  high-school  plans  of  Detroit  are  so  devised  that  the 
buildings  can  be  built  as  a unit  to  house  1,200,  1,500,  or  1,800  pupils. 
A building  to  accommodate  1.800  pupils  has  20  classrooms,  each  of 
which  accommodates  05  pupils.  The  20  rooms,  therefore,  accom- 
modate one-half  the  school.  The  special  facility  rooms  accommo- 
date the  other  half. 

It  is  geneialh  agreed  that  the  junior  high  school  should  he  housed 
in  a building  of  its  own.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  always  the  most 
practical  one,  or  at  least  not  in  the  small  cities  where  one  building 
for  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  or  evefi  for  all  the  grades 
from  the  kindergarten  up  is  the  most  practicable.  If  the  total  en- 
rollment for  all  the  grades  in  a small  city  is  1,000,  there  would  1*» 
approximately  100  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  and  (55 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh, %d  twelfth  grades.  It  is  at  once  evident 
that  it  would  l>e  very  uneconomical  to  have  two  separate  buildings 
for  each  group.  In  fact,  it  would  ho  uneconomical  to  have  unoro 
than  one  building  for  all  the  children,  especially  if  the  elementary- 
school  children  are  to  have  the  advantages  of  playrooms  and  other 
special  facilities,  as  they  should  have.  In  the  small  city,  enrolling 
only  a few  hundred  or  even  1,000  children,  all  of  them  from  the 
first  grade  up  could  use  tlic  special  facilities,  while  with  more  than 
one  building  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  special  rooms  in 
each  building  liecause  of  the  cost. 

In  practice  37  per  cent  of  199  cities  between  2,500  and  25,000 
population  have  the  junior  high  school  housed  in  a separate  building, 
33  per  cent  in  the  senior  high-school  duckling,  and  30  pci*  cent  in  an 
elementary-school  building. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  plan  of  having  a separate  junior  high- 
school  building  is  general.  In  those  cities  the  senior  high  schools 
are  large  and  it  would  be  impracticable  and  unwise  to  have  the 
junior  high-school  pupils  in  the  building  with  them.  On  the  other 
. hand,  there  are  usually  not  enough  children  of  junior  high- school 
age  in  any  of  theceleyientary-school  buildings  to  justify  the  organi- 
zation of  a junior  high  school  in  these  buildings.  Thus  it  would 
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appear,  as  a rule,  that  the  l>o.st  plan  for  the  large  city  is  to  erect 
separate  junior  high-school^>uilding§,  just  as  Detroit  and  many 
other  large  cities  are  doing. 

•JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  RURAL  COMMUNITIES. 

The  junior  high-school  movement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  cities. 
♦Already  many  rural  and  village  communities  have  successfully 
otgamzed  such  schools.  There  can  be  no  question  regarding  thtj  de- 
sirability of  organizing  junior  high  schools  in  rural  and  village  com- 
munities. since  they  will  help  solve  several  problems,  one  of  which  is 
the  problem  of  small  one  and  two  year  high  schools.'  The  county 
superintendent  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  says  in  regard  to  this 
matter:11 

Tlie  conversion  of  sucli  schools  (second  and  third  Hnss  high  schools)  Into 
first-class  junior  high  schools  will  not  only  bring  school  facilities  up  to  date  In 
the  districts  where  these  schools  linger  hut  wherever  established  the  junior 
high  school  will  also  tend  to  relieve  the  crowding  of  tetgi.boring  senior  high 
schools. 

If  junior  high  schools  were  scattered  throughout  a county  they 
could  act  its  “ feeders  ’’  to  one  or  two  senior  high  schools.  Several 
State  high-school  inspectors  report,  that  this  is  the  plan  adopted  in 
their  States.  The  State  high-school  inspector  of  Georgia  makes  the 
following  recommendation  regarding  the  establishment  of  rural 
junior  high  schools  in  that  State: 

» 

There  should  ho  located  in  different  pnrts  of  the  county  high  schools  offering 
two  nnd  three  yen r high-school  courses  embracing  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
or  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  on  the  7-2  or  7-3  plan.  Whenever  advisable, 
the  Junior  plan  of  organization  mny  lie  adopted  and  the  0-3  or  the  0-4  plan  may 
he  used.  The  latter  schools  would  include  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  or  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  und  tenth.  In  some  oases  the  sixth  grade 
may  !«•  lidded  to  these  schools,  especially  the  overage  pupils  of  this  grade 
Schools  of  this  type  should  Include  all  the  elementary  grades  supported  by 
pupils  from  the  Immediate  territory.  Those  schools  when  thus  organized  should 
require  (he  whole  time  of  one  teacher  of  high-school  subjects  or  time  of  one  and 
u half  or  two  teachers  if  the  work  is  continued  through  the  tenth  grade. 

These  Junior  high  schools  should  receive  pupils  from  a half  dozen  one  or 
two  toucher  schools,  transportation  being  furnished  in  ease  of  pupils  living  too 
fur  to  walk. 

The  number  of  these  schools  should  be  determined  by  the  high-school  popu- 
lation. by  the  accessibility  of  the  school,  and  also  by  the  ability  of  the  com- 
munity to  support  and  equip.  ,The  number  of  these  schools  may  be  Increased 
as  the  imputation  and  financial  conditions  Justify.  Pupils  upon  the  completion 
of  two  or  three  ji^ar  high  schools  should  enter  creditably  the  central  senior 
high  school  of  the  county,  and  Continue  their  studies  through  the  eleventh 
grade.  These  schools  may  lie  organized  on  the  7-1  hr  the  0-3-2  plan.  The 

/ ,ower  itrodes  of  this  school  should  be  open  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  ele- 

i ■ * — s — 1.  . 

" School  Report  of  Allegheny  County,  1021-22.  ’ ’ 
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inentnry  grades  in  the  immediate  territory  mol  t lie  upper  grades  to  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Transportation  by  means  of  a truck  or  else  a 
small  per  diem  of  10  to  20  cents  per  day  should  be  furnished  by  the  county 
authorities.  1 

The  uverage  county  is  not  able  to  support  more  than  one  or  two  well- 
equipped  high  schools.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  have  one  strong,  well-equipped 
school  of  tliis  kind  receiving  its  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  county  than  a 
larger  number  jtoorly  equipped  and  attempting  the  impossible.  The  county 
superintendent,  with  the>-  aid  and  assistance  of  the  principal  of  the  senior 
high  school,  should  sui>ervlse  all  the  high  schools  under  his  jurisdiction,  advis- 
ing at  times  with  the  State  hlgh-school  sujiervisor  in  reference  thereto. 
Meetings  should  lie  called  from  time  to  time  of  the  high-selionl  teachers  of  the 
county  in  order  to  bring  about  proper  articulation  and  correlation  of  thew 
schools  of  the  county.  There  should  he  oet^siomdly  uniform  tests  prepared 
for  the  schools.  There  should  ulso  be  uniform  loose-leaf  records  of  each  pupil 
ill  the  high  school  of  the  county,  these  u»  u*  de|x»ited  at  the  end  of  the  term 
with  the  county  sujierintendent.  As  far  as  possible  uniform  textbooks  should 
be  used  in  each  county.  The  result  of  the  organization  should  lie.  instead  of  an 
independent  number  of  isolated  schools  iu 'endTt’nTTrdy,  n well  organized  system 
of  inter  related  schools. 

V 

The  State  department  of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin  makes  a 
similar  recommendation,  saying  r1- 

. The  junior  hlgh-school  movement  ought  to  lie  of  even  greater  value  to  rural 
districts  than  it  is  to  cities.  The  next  development  in  organization  should 
reach  out  into  tin*  rural  districts  ami  provide  Junior  high-school  facilities  in 
those  sections  whore  it  is  not  yet  advisable  to  establish  the  junior  high  school. 
By  a consolidation  of  schools  it  would  he  possible  to  develop  n tine  type  of 
Junior  high  school  in  the  o|K‘ii  country.  When  public  sentiment  awakens  to 

• the  Importunce  of  consolidation  the  rural  Junior  high  school  will  offer  an 
excellent  type  of  organization.  If  the  consolidation  includes  a suilielent  amount 
of  territory  and  of  population,  the  six-year  secondary,  school  will  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  rural  school-survey  committee  of  New  York  says  that  the 
organization  of  secondary  education  with  the  junior  high  school 
as  the  first  unit  should  be  of  great  value  to  that  State;  that  it  is 
suited  particularly  to  offer  the  rural  pupil  the  opportunity  of  richer 
and  more  varied  subject  matter  two  years  earlier  than  is  at  present 
possible;  that  it  should  bring  closer  together  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school  and  operate  to  reduce  the  elimination  of  rural 
pupils  before  reaching  the  high  school ; that  it  should  make  high-  • 
school  education  more  available  to  rural  pupils* in  many  communi- 
ties by  permitting  the  organization  of  a junior  high  school  where 
the  community  is  too  small  to  fnaintain  a four-year  high  school;  and 
that  in  these  smaller  communities  it  would  bring  together  a body  of 
pupils  large  enough  to  make  possible  a better  corps  of  teachers. 


u Educational  ProjrrPfw  In  Wisconsin.  Report  of  the  Slate  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Wisconsin.  1821. 
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A 


INCREASED  POPULAR  INTEREST. 


During  tlm  two-year  period  there  has  been  a notable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  attention  given, to  the  subject  of  vocational  education 
on  the  part  of  thy  general  public  as  well  as  by  educators.  There 
1ms  been  much  debate  among  educators  over  the  respective  merits 
and  functions  of  vocational  education  and  general  education.  Not- 
withstanding the  reams  of  paper  and  almost  unlimited  time  which 
have  been  consumed  in  this  discussion,  there  still  are  educational 
leaders  who  appear  to  regard  vocational  education  and  general  edu- 
cation as  two  mutually  exclusive  horns  of  a dilemma,  and  to  feel 
impelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  to  range  themselves  on  * 
one  side  or  the  other  of  what  they  deem  to  lie  a controversy  over 
fundamental  policies. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  perhaps,  is  the  extent  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  general  public.  A large  number  of  articles  have  ap- 
peal-ed  in  magazines  of  all  classes,  including  those  of  literary  and 
scientific  leanings,  and  even  Some  of  highly  specialized  outlook,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  more  popular  periodicals.  Even  the  daily  press 
has  given  unwonted  attention  to  questions  formerly  regarded  as  too 
technical  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  much  editorial 
adffice  has  been  made  available. 

One  serious  defect  in  much  of  this^eneral  popular  discussion  of 
vocational  education  is  that  it' has  been  uninformed  and  superficial. 

It  has  too  frequently  been  based  on  undigested  fragments  of  peda- 
gogical argumentation  rather  than  on  first-hand  study  unci  grasp  of 
the  issues  involved.  The  real  estate  promoter  may  be  excused  for 
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referring  to  a junior  high  school  manual  arts  depart  men t as  a “ trade 
school,"  and  to  handwork  in  the  elementary  grades  as  “ vocational 
courses,’  and  for  listing  them  as  such  among  the  assets  of  a com- 
munity, hut  the  magazine  writer  or  newspaper  editor  who  essays  a 
discussion  of  public  education  on  this  basis  shows  clearly  his  in- 
competence for  the  task. 


MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  “VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION." 

Unfortunately,  educators  are  themselves  in  part  responsible  for 
the  existing  confusion,  because  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  term 
“vocational”  has  been  used.  The  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
vocational  education  law  of  February  23,  1917,  established  certain 
standards  and  tended  to  fix  the  definitions  of  certain  types  of  edu- 
cational activities,  but  not  even  five  years  of  experience  under  this 
legislation  have  served  to  bring  about  general  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  essential  terms, 

There  appears  to  be  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  manual  train- 
ing or  manual  arts  instruction,  fur  from  being  rendered  Obsolete  or 
superfluous  by  the  development  of  vocational  education  programs, 
has  become  more  firmly  intrenched  as  a feature  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  During  the  transition  period  some  boards  of 
education  have  changed  the  designation  of  t heir  “ manual  training” 
classes  to  “vocational”  classes,  and  have  sought  thus  to  secure  to 
their  pupils  the  benefits  of  the  new  education.  Application  of  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  however,  shows  that 
certain  of  the  avowed  objectives  can  not  be  realized  under  the  usual 
public-school  limitations  in  regard  to  time,  equipment,  and  qualiji- 
cations  of  teachers.  In  many  places  this  has  led  to  a restatement  of 
objectives  of  manual  arts  instruction  and  to  readjustment  of  fhe 
time  schedule  and  other  conditions. 

While  there  Still  exists  in  many  quarters  some  confusion  as  to 
the  basis  of  distinction,  certain  principles  are  gradually  emerg- 
ing which  should  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  boards  df  education 
and  school  officials  who  desire  to  formulate  a consistent  and  prac- 
tical progruni. 

The  existence  of  the  right  type  of  munuat  training  courses  nffords  to  voca- 
tional education  courses  an  uuspiclodR  sturt  and  prevents  much  underslrahle 
waste  of  time  and  effort  In  the  strictly  vocational  work.' 


A representative  of  the  Smith  Hughes  type  of  training  suggests 
a distinction  based  on  function,  substantially  as  follows: 

The  function  of  vocational  education  is,  obviously,  to  train  skilled  workers 
in  a definite  occupation.  Tills  should  parallel  the  general  education,  so  that 
while  the  student  1b  receiving  a degree  of*general  education  fop  the  business 


'Hummel,  W.  Q.  The  relation  of  manual  training  to  vocational  education.  Indus. 
Arts  Mag.,  IX,  pp.  371-372,  September,  1020.  , * 
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"f  living  with  bin  fellows,  lie  is  uls<>  aequiriiiR  the  skills,  speeds,  and  habits 
of  t bought  needed  for  success  in  the  trade  or  occupation  studied. • 

The  functions  of  munual  training  ure  more  general  in  character.  It  should 
give  some  skill  In  the  use  of  tools,  and  Include  such  information,  experience, 
and  skills  ns  are  applicable  to  Inane  needs,  but  particularly  it  should  aim 
to  give  a wide  view  of  the  Industrial  world,  to  develop  social  adaptiveness, 
to  point  the  wny  to  different  vocations,  and  to  assist  in  the  intelligent  choice 
of  a life  work.’ 


Difficulties  ill  interpret  at  ion  have  arisen  in  part  because  leatfehj 
of  the  vocational  education  movement  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
outline  their  proposals  in  bold  relief,  and  to  emphasize  the  distinc- 
tive features  of  their  program.  Vocational  education  has  made  head- 
way largely  because  of  definite  objectives  and  specific  methods.  But 
there  is  a stage  pf  development  beyond  which  it  may  be  well  to 
turn  from  dwelling  upon  those  features  wiicli  differentiate  vocational 
education  from  other  education,  and  to  devote  some  effort  to  promot- 
ing understanding  of  true  relationships. 


EDUCATION  A UNIFIED  PROCESS. 

\o  satisfactory  philosophy  of  education  can  lie  built  up  except 
upon. a basis  which  recognizes  education  as  a unified  process  or  ex- 
perience. Public  education  is  essentially  a formal  attempt  to  supple- 
ment the  measures  employed  by  the  home  and  the  individual  to 
prepare  children  and  you tb  for  the  duties  and  experiences  of  life. 
1 i epitr.it  ion  for  life  to-day  necessarily  includes  preparation  forearn- 
mg  an  adequate  income  through  some  socially  acceptable  and  useful 
service.  Earning  an  income  is  not  all  there  is  to  life.  “Preparation 
for  earning  an  income  is  not  all  there  is  to  education,  even  though  at 
certain  periods  it  may  occupy  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

'1  he  lime  may  come  when  we  shall  know  enough  to  set  up  a unified 
educational  program  which,  so  far  as  public  responsibility  goes,  will 
take  the  child  at  6 or  7 years  of  age  and  graduate  him  at  maturity, 
fully  equipped  as  to  sound  health,  general  and  special,  knowledge, 
soHnl  graces,  personal  ideals,  and  wage-earning  capacity,  and  ready 
to  live  a fulPand  complete  life.  In  (he  meantime,  practical  con- 
siderations as  well  as  lack  of  knowledge  require  us  to  do  the  liest  wb 
(tm  with  conditions  as  they  are. 

It  is  idlqgfc)  criticize  vocational  education  as.  being  narrowly 
specialized  in  outlook,  materialistic,  and  neglectful  of  the  finer  things 
of  life.  Such  criticism  is  basecj  on  fnisapprehension,  as  will  appear 
from  examination  of  any  authoritative  statement  of  objectives,  but 
it  should  be  recognized  that  conditions  would  justify  a materialistic 
program. 


•Ibid,  (paraphrased). 
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MEETINU  DEMONSTRABLE  NEEDS. 

Nothing  could  lie  more  materialistic  tlmn  the  economic  basis  for 
the  demand  for  more  and  better  educational  facilities.' 

The  congressional  commission  of  101-4  had  found  a condition  of  vocational 
unprepa redness  for  maintaining  our  agricultural,  industrial,  aud  commercial 
prosperity.  * • * Tf  we  were  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  world's 

markets,  and  even  in  our  home  market  which  is  open  to  ihe  products  of  foreign 
labor,  our  labor  must  he  made  vocationally  as  efficient  and  skilled  as  the  labor 
of  other  nations. 

Lack  of  interest  in  (bis  phase  of  national  security  and  welfare  may 
1h>  offered  as  an  explanation  by  those  who  are  engrossed  with  other 
problems  considered  of  equal  or  greater  importance,  but  such  persons 
are  not  justified  in  closing  their  minds  to  the  representations  of  those 
who  are  determined  that  something  shall  bo  done  about  it.  Practical 
measures  must  be  devised  to  meet  prwtieaUieed.s. 

A gam,  many  critics ’of  vocational  education  fail  to  comprehend 
the  significant  fact  that  the  vocational  education  program  to-dav  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  efforts  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons  who  have  secured  all  that  they  can  of  what, 
the  public  school  has  to  olTer.  The  great  problem  in  vocational  edu- 
cation to-day  and  for  the  immediate  future  is  Uje  training  of  those 
who  have  already  gone  to  work.4  Nothing  can  he  more  neglectful 
•of  the  finer  things  of  life”  thandhe  heartless  way  in  which  society 
has  acquiesced  in  the  wholesale  termination  of  school  advantages 
and  the  absorption  of  millions  of  immature  youth  in  competitive 
business  nnd -industry  without  adequate  preparation  or  sympathetic 
supervision. 

Tt  is  true  that  these  young  people  need  suggestions  concerning 
the  use  of  their  leisure  time,  rivic  duties,  and  social  responsibilities, 
personal  growth,  and  development,  and  the  conservation  of  their 
physical  health.  Rut  the  contribution  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  especially  of  the  advocates  of  college  and  university  culture, 
toward  t^ese  ends  for  youth  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  school, 
has  in  the  past  been  practically  negligible. 

In  addition,  these  young  people  need  specific  help  in  understand- 
ing and  adjusting  themselves  tl^the  demands  of  wage-earning  em- 
ployment. According  to  the  1020  census  there  are  1.060,858  chil- 
dren 10  to  15  years  of  age  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  vocational  education  movement,  recognizing  all  of  these  classes 
of  needs,  with  varying  emphasis  as  circumstances  dictate,  seeks  to 
do  something  in  a constructive  way  with  an  inclusive  and  well- 

• Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Fifth  Ann.  hop.,  1021,  pp.  18-10.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Oovernment  Printing  Office. 

‘Prosser,  C.*A.,  at  the  Minneapolis  convention.  Man.  Tr,  Mag.,  XXII,  0,  n.  281, 
M*r.,  1921. 
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rounded  program.  Differences  of  opinion  ns  1 o' means  and  methods 
are  inevitable,  but  it  would  appear  that  criticism  of  this  propram  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  objectionably  utilitarian  does  not  come  with 
good  grace  from  those  who  countenance  the  current  neglect  of 
potential  human  resources  and  utfer  no  acceptable  alternative. 

jthlhi.y  mitoutki)  vocational  kiu tai  ion  mit  a nkw  proposal. 

• ^ 

Public  schools,  supported  out  of  public  funds  derived  from  taxa- 
tion, have  been  accepted  in  principle  in  this  country  for  many 
years.  rlhe  several  States  have  enacted  compulsory  attendance  lepis- 
lation.  Beyond  the  ape  limits  of  compulsory  school  attendance  pro- 
vision is  made,  at  public' expense,  of  educational  facilities  in  high 
school,  normal  school,  college,  and  university,  carrying  the  in- 
dividual student  as  far  as  he  chooses  to  go,  and  as  iong  as  he  is 
financially  able  to  continue  his  studies. 

These  institutions  serve  very  definitely  to  prepare  then  and 
women  for  successful  careers  iu  their  chosen  occupations.  The  list 
of  occupations  for  which  such  specific  preparation  is  available 
at  public  expense  is  an  extensive  one,  and  includes  the  law,  medicine, 
surgery,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  teaching,  architecture,  and 
many  subdivisions  of  engineering,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  as 
well  as  the  many  brunches  of  service  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
There  has  been  no  noticeable  protest  against  these  provisions;  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  present  outcry  against  vocational  education  are  consistently 
demanding  their  curfaihnent. 

Above  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  our  hoys  and  gills  and  youth  are  not  in  school  and, 
as  Mr.  Cooley  points  out,  education  for  these— 

bits  never  been  felt  to  lie  n public  rcspunsibilily  except  in  n thiuhtinu.  hesitating 
way,  and  to  na  absurdly  Inudequatp  decree.  The  conviction  tbht  systematic, 
comprehensive,  adequate  educational  tilling  of  this  field  iit.puhllr  expense 
wouhfpny  economically,  clvicaliy,  und  socially,  * * * SOems  never  to  htivc 

been  arrived  at.®  / 

It  is  not  necessary  to  base  on  identical  grounds  the  arguments  for 
publicly  supported  instruction  designed  to  prepare  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  school-teacher,  civil  engineer,  printer,  nurse,  or  what  not. 
The  interests  of  society  arc  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  occupations. 
It  is  conceivable  that  society  may,  at  some  time,  consciously  and 
definitely  draw  distinctions  and  subsidize  the  preparation  for  certain 
classes  of  Occupations  while  withholding  such  aid  in  other  cases. 
Until  such  time  all  who  are  interested  in  vocational  education  may 

' " " ? -g! 

* Cooley . R,  L.  Problems  oL  the  continuation  school.  Indus.  Arts.  Mag.,  IX,  5.  pp 
175-180,  May,  1920.  m 
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well  he  encouraged  at  the  substantial  propress 
in  various  phases  of  the  movement. 


1!*20-1'J22. 

which  is  takinp  place 


IMPORTANT  FACTORS  OF  PROGRESS. 

^ The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  includes  a review  of  the  live  years  of  activity  under  the 
Smith  Hughes  law  of  February  2.‘>.  11)17,  and  is  the  most  important 
official  source  of  information  concerning  recent  progress* in  vocational 
education.*  From  this  report  the  following  items  ate  taken. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  KOI!  vfx’ATIONW I.  EDUCATION. 


The  example  found  in  the  Federal  hoard  membership  of  pro- 
viding representation  of  agricultural)  manufacturing,  and  labor  in- 
terests has  been  followed  in  many  of  the  States,  and  is  receiving 
increasing  recognition  year  by  year.  Public  education  in  every 
phase  has  become  in  recent  years  “more  vital  and  important  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  these  pi'actical  interests  have  been  brought 
into  the  account.” 

The  number  of  State  directors  and  supervisors  for  vocational  edu- 
cation employed  under  control  of  State  boards  has  increased  from 
139  in  1918  to  — ~6  in  1922.  lhe  number  of  schools  of  all  types  un- 
dfcr  approved  State  plans  lias  increased  from  1,741  in  1 01 S to  4.94f> 
in  1922,  nnd  the  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  during  the  same* 
period  has  increased  from  164,186  to  475,828.  See  Figure  1.  ^ 

HXANCIAI.  SCITOUT  (IK  VOCATION  A J,  EDUCATION  T.  MtfIKI.Y  A STAKE  AND  T.IK'AI. 

, \ MATT  Ell,  „ 

The  report  shows  the  proportions  of  the  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
cation "Inch  come  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources,  respec- 
tively. A summary  of  the  figures  by  years  is  given  in  Table  1/ 


Tabus  l.—Fijtcndi turvs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  money  under  Sfliilh-JI ut/hes 

Act,  by  yearn. 


EXPBXIMTTUES  I'OU  ALL  TYPES 


ALL  TYPES  OE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  NOT  INCI, CHINO 
1 1'/ACJIEIt-TttAININO  INSTITUTIONS.  ' U 


Year, 

Total 

amount. 

..... 

From  Federal 
money. 

A 

From  SLale 
money. 

From  local 
money. 

Amount. 

k 

Ifor 

cent. 

Amount. 

i 1 

1 Per 
' oont. 

** 

Amount. 

Per  . 
cent. 

Orand  total 

136,531,522 

*8,764,689 

24.0 

*10,725,318  ' 29.4 

*17,041,514 

46.0 

1921 1 

1920 ; 

1919 

1918 

. . 1 

J2.5U.291 

*0,507,197 

6,88.8,501 

3,970,607 

2,610,921 

2,854.046 

2,391,(188 

1,745,299 

1,135,823 

638,430 

22.7 

22.8 
25.3 
2K6 
24.5 

3,594,285 

3,122,828 

2,008,305 

1,166,405 

833,493 

28.  ft 
29.7 

29.  2 
29.  4 

3L9 

6, 1(15,962 
4,993,280 
3,134,897 
1,668,37.8 
1,138,997 

48.6 

47.5 

45.5  * 

42.0 

43.0 

Sixth  annual  report  to  Coiigrewt,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  1922  pp 
x 4 405.  Uoverhment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  " 

•Ibid.,  p.  18,  Table  2. 
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,0011.523 
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919,  M. 2 

1 1 . 5.  1 

'295,  102  1 
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(ViO,  5nj 

1\  s 

951.  oTl 

15.  1 
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1920. . 

1 0 10.  M, 2 

791,203 
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fiT.I , 979 

111.  2 

no 

191  •.  

: 9M.I09 

121.  IM 

43.  '2  , 

4(H), 

10.  s 

1 50 ,702 

I'll*.  

! ■f'S'-’y 

1 

1 '>1,951 

2 1 

im,  n;>  i 

u.  3 

12, 7l»l 

Exclusive  of  funds  devoted  to  teacher  training,  the  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  expenditures  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law  which 
tomes  from  Federal  monte}’  has  been  deereasing  since  1!>1!>,  until  in 
102:2  it  was  22.7  per  cent.  The  proportion  which  comes  from  local 
iiioiii^,  on  the  other  hand.  has  been  gradually  increasing,  until  in 
U)22’it  "was  nearly  one-half  of  the  total.  *|S.(5  per  cent.  Of  the 
grand  total  of  SlKi.ridl ..V22  expended  during  the  live-year  period, 
more  than  three- fourths.  70  per  cent,  have  been  expended  out  of 
State  and  local  funds. 

The- task  of  preparing  teachers  and  supervisors  is  not  a local 
responsibility  to  the  same  degree  as  is  the  maintenance  of  vocational 
schools  and  classes,  and  hence  the  report  presents  a separate  distribu- 
tion of  funds  devoted  to  this  end.  In  this  division  approximately 
one-eighth  of  the  aggregate  amount  has  come  'from  local  money,  1.1 
percent  from  Federal  funds,  and  the  remainder  from  State  funds. 


i on.m.stkx t iaa»\\  m uki'oui  kii. 


The  report  recommends  that  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
promoting  home-making  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  that 
the  Federal  hoard  be  given  funds  with  which  to  subsidize  instruc- 
tion in  conunereial-edurat ion  subjects. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  program  for  the  training 
• of  teachers  is  the  fact  that  practically  every .fhate  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  include  pract  ice  teaching  as  part  of  the  training. 

Steady  growth  is  reported  in  all  lines  of  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  board,  hut  “ the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  de- 
velopment in  the  past  live  years  has  been  the  growth  of  the  general 
continuation  school.”  The  tluvo  major  purposes  of  this  type  of 
school  arc  stated  to  he  (1)  better  preparation  for  duties  as  individual 
nieinliers  of  society;  (2)  training  for  citizenship,  adjusted  to  indi- 
vidual experience  and  requirements:  (b)  vocational  guidance  of  the. 
iiest  type,  amt  as  much  occupational  training  as  circumstances  permit. 

Forenmnship -training  is  recognized  as  ‘‘one  of  the  Iiest  promo- 
tional devices  for  advancing  the  whole  program  of  industrial  edu- 
cation,'” because  of<  the  position  of  influence  and  responsibility 
occupied  by  the  foreman  in  every  place  of  employment. 
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IN  DU. STRIA],  KDl'l  ATION  TUK  (ilHI.s  AND  WOMEN. 

Tho  report  gives  special  attention  to  problems  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  for  girls  and  women. 

One  woman  mrt  of  ever.v  five  in  the  I’nitotl  Stales  is  a wage  earner.  More 
than  one  worker  out  of  every  six  engaged  in  mechanical  anil  niiinufaettiring 
Hirsnirs  is  a wmnan,  tlie  numiier  of  such  women  being  approximately  2.000.00(1. 

The  ^resent  tendency  in  women's  employment  is  ‘‘away  front 
traditional  trades  toward  manufacturing  industries."  Because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  girls  and  women  employed  there  is  an  increas- 
ing development  of  supervisory  positions  open  to  qualified  women. 
The  purpose  of  industrial  education  for  girls  and  women  is  three- 
fold: (1)  To  prepare  the  gni  lo  enter  the  field  of  wage  earning: 
(2)  to  enable  the  girl  already  employed  to  improve  her  status:  (3) 
to  insure  progression  or  advancement  of  the  individual 

The  report  lists  f>8  occupations,  in  9 different  classifications,  for 
which  special  vocational  courses  of  instruction  wore. open  to  women 

1 *1  * < . rt 


and  girls  in  1020 


CONI  Kill  NVKS. 


In  .the  experience  of  the  Federal  hoard  conferences  have  been 
•found  a very  important  means  of  promoting  the  work  of  vocational 
education  in  the  States. 

1 1 'ey  provide  opportunity  to  present  new  problems,  to  exchange  exiKM'icnros, 
and  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  .administration  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion net  have  served  as  training  schools  where  the  philosophy  of  vocational 
education  and  ilig  policies  in  regard  to  the«ndministnitinn  of  the  vocational 
education  act  could  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  State  administrators  umi 
teachers. 

1 M 1*0  lit  A NT  CHANUKS  IN  THE  WORK  (It  TIIE  KKDIUU.  HOARD. 


Lack  of  space  prevents  adequate  treatment  of  two  important  phases 
of  the  ’Work  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education:  Re- 
habilitation of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines;  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  civilian  disabled* 

By  the  terms  of  the  Sweet  Act.  approved  August  9.  1921,  all 
activities  of  the  Federal  board  having  to  do  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  were  transferred  io  the 
.newly  created  Veterans*  Bureau.  The  original  act  providing  for  this 
service  was  Approved  dune  27,  1018.  Full  accounts  of  the  work  are 
to  he  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Federal  board  for  1920, 
.1021,  and  1022. 

The  Smith-Sears  Act,  approved  June  2,  1920,  provided  “ for  pro- 
motion of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons '.disabled  in  industry 
or  otherwise  and  their  return  to  civil  employment,"  and  vested  the 
administration  of  the  act  in  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 

1 . 
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cation.  No  reliable  data  urc  available  concerning  llu*  number  of 
men  amfwomen  who  arc  vocationally  unfit  or  disabled.  “ Evidence 
is.  however,  conclusive  that  this  body  of  voeat ionallv  unfit  is  large 
and  that  its  cost  of  maintenance  is  a tremendous  social  cost."  Even 
more  sigfiificant  “ is  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  avoidable.  * * * As 
a general  proposition,  it  may  be  laid  down  tluit^  it  costs  more  to  sup- 
port a disability  than  to  cure  it." 

THE  1‘AUT-TIMK  SCHOOL. 

In  \ ieu  of  the  facts  that,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Hoard  for 
Vocational  Education.  Id  Slates  are  now  maintaining  part-time 
schools  of  various  types  for  the  benefit  of  young  persons  who  have 
left  public  school  to  go  to  work,  and  that  21  States  have  enacted 
State-wide  mandatory  or  permissive  part-time  school  laws,  it  seems 
advisable  to  give  further  attention  to  these  schools. 

tllMKCTIVKS  UK  THK  CAIll-TIMK  SCHOOL. 

The  part -t ime  school  is  developing  rapidly  and  significant  lv  as  an 
agency  of  service  to  gainfully  employed  youth  during  that  pHftod 
included  bi'tween  the  age.  after  which  compulsory  altendance  at  the 
full-time  clay  school  is  no  longer  required  and  the  age  at  which  the 
Aouth  may  profitably  enter  cert  a in  classes  of  occupations  having  the 
qualities  ot  permanency,  opportunity  for  future  growth  ami  per- 
sonal deudopment,  and  financial  regards  adequate  to" the  maintenance 
of  Arne i iean  standards  of  family  life.  I< or  ntanv  youth  this  period 
includes  the  years  between  the  ages  of  I f and  IS.  and  the  school 
mac.  hi  non  set  up  by  the  lyws  in  the  several  States  applies  to  varying 
portions  of  this  period. 

It  would  seem  that  the  part-time  school  should  enlist  the  sym- 
pathetic interest,  and  is  entitled  to  the  earnest  support,  of  every 
true  believer  in  education,  and,  above  all  others,  of  the  public-school 
man,  for  at  least  two  compelling  reasons: 

(1)  The  part-time  school  deals  almost  exclusively  with  boys  and 
girls  who  have  left  the  regular  public  school  permanent  lv,  with  their 
schooling  admittedly  incomplete  and  inadequate.  Any  agency 
which  can  take  up  this  task  at  the  point  where  the  public  school  has 
laid  it.  down  and  carry  on  even  a little,  further  must  be  regarded  as 
an  ally  and  a reinforcement.  There  can  be  no  competition  between 
the  two  unless  the  regular  public  school  permits  the  part-time  school 
to  become  more  interesting,  more  effective,  and  more  genuinely 
serviceable. 

(2)  I<  ar  from  being  open  to  the  criticism  of  narrowness  of  aim  or 
restriction  of  outlook,  the  program  of  the  part-time  school  is  even 
broader  than  thut  of  the  public  day  school,  certainly  broader  than 
that  of  the  traditional  school.  The  part-time  school  aims  not  only 
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l"  complete  tin*  task  wliirli  1ms  been  interrupted  liy  untoward  cir- 
cumstances with  which  the  public  school  lists  thus  fur  been  unable  to 
.ope  successfully.  hut  it  s-ts  up  for  itself  ohjoet  ives  beyond  those 
whieh  have  been  formulated  by  the  day  school. 

It  is  true  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  niune  of  the  part- 
tunpsvhf.o].  and  experiments  have  not  all  turned  out  as  anticipated. 
It  IS  believed,  however,  by  those  competent  to  judge  that  there  is  no 
(]  nest  ion  of  the  essential  soundness  of  the  program,  and  that  most 
"t  the  diHiriilties  and  disappointments  thus  far  experienced  ran  be 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds,  such  as  lack  of  informed  leadership, 
lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  and  lack  of  facilities. 

In  order  to  suggest  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  movement  and  the 
■soundness  of  the  foundation  which  is  being  laid  bv  its  leaders  it  is 
appropriate  to  record  here  the  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  the  part- 
"me  sehool  suggested  by  Doctor  Myers."  Slightly  condensed. ‘they 
include: 

Mi  T..  ii>.-mi«c  flic  pmli.-iemv  ,.f  its  pupils  J„  i be  JhI.k  they  now  hold.  Imvv- 
ever  f n-:i ry  these  jo|»s  nm.v  lie. 

U"  T..  help  them  get  into  work  fur  whieh  they  are  titled.  ami  then  to  train 
ihem  lor  this  work  so  far  as  sehool  training  is  necessary. 

""  To  help  Ilium  obtain  from  their  employment  the  Im-si  training  it  1ms 
ufler. 

H'  To  help  them  protect  ami  improve  tlieir  health  under  employment 
eomliiioits. 

(..»  To  help  them  umlerstaml  and  Interpret  in  terms  of  tlieir  jobs  some  of 
the  more  lumlatnental  eeomunie  principles  underly  ing  industry  and  business. 

(i>)  In  help  tiiem  see  and  assimie  civic  responsibilities. 

(7)  To  help  them  form  desirable  habits  of  work  and  of  using  leisure  time. 

"SI  To  help  them  develop  attitudes  of  mind  toward  work,  toward  employers, 
toward  fellow  workers,  and  toward  Hu;  community  that  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Sl'KCI  AI.  I'llOBI.EMs  OK  Til  K !•  VKT- TI  SI K^PfcoOI.. 


(1)  Tlte  most  serious  problem  is  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the 

task  to  be  performed.  Although  the  number  of  youth  in  part-time 
schools,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  board,  increased  from  5.3.000  in 
101S  to  22S.000  in  1022,  this  enrollment  is  “less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  boys  and  girls  14  to  17  years  of  age  reported  by  the  census  In 
1020  as  not  attending  sehool  of  nnv  kind.”  \ 

(2)  The  variety  of  individual  needs  to  he  met  is  practically  ftn- 
limited. 


In  its  ultimate  development  in  our  cities,  the  part-time  vocational  school 
classes  must  become  as  varied  In  subject  matter  taught  and  supplementary 
equipment  ns  the  commerce,  trades,  and  industries  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  schools  are  conducted.  \, 


•Myers.  O.  E.  How  ran  we  sure  part-time  aduratlou  T Voea.  Kdnc.  Msir  I 3 on. 
220-231.  Nov..  1022.  ' ' 
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Mr.  Cooley  justifies  t lit*  demand  for  more  support  of 

tin*  run  I i mint  ion  school,  ns  tin  attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  on 
two  nil  her  st  riking'grnunds : 

(n)  A very  large  proportion  (estimated  at  !H)  per  cent)  of  t 
wage-earning  jobs  upon  to  youth  under  IS  years  of  age  are  undesir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  offering1  opportunity  for  personal 
development  and  direct  preparation  for  any  sort  of  skilled  employ- 
ment, but  — 

* 1 know  fmm  pniclical  experience  with  tliousumls  thut  when  the  job  is  Imokeil 
tip  witii  tlie  school  * * • Hip  mimher  <>f  “ deail-emi  ” situations  is  vastly 

iliminislied.  and  the  "deml-emi"  Jnhs  cense  to  be  the  very  prat  tneniice  they 
ottierwise  constitute.' 

(?>)  The  cost  of  the  burden  that  would  be  assumed  by  returning 
these  employed  youth  to  the  full-time  schools  would  he  prohibitive, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  economic  contribution  to  the  cnnomi- 
{ ii i tv  made  hv  this  group  constitutes  a special  claim  to  recognit i«m. 

A report  on  the  weekly  earnings  of  K.oT.'S  persons  under  IT  years  of 
\ ago  employed  on  work  permits  in  Milwaukee  in  February,  lihjo. 
\ shows  :i  weekly  earning  of  or  an  annual  earning  of  $4.4-4.V 

To  provide  this  sum,  in  order  to  permit  these  young  people  to 
^return  to  fjill-time  school.  “would  retptire  an  investment  at  5 per 
rent  of  about  $80.000.001 1."  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  burden  on 
die  full-time  school  system.  Furthermore, 

tile  Vmployed  people  under  IS  years  of  tijre  In  any  cnninniiilty  bit;  emutpli  and 
)i\y  enough  to  keep  its  young  people  tit  home  earn  ♦ * • ennuidi  money  to 

I mi  all  teachers4  wtices  of  nil  the  children  in  nil  the  full-time  schools,  piddle, 
private,  iiml  pnnwhlnl,  elementary,  and  liijth,  twice  over.1'1 

«r  (34  The  organization  of  part-time  classes  in  a small  community, 
or  inpno  having  only  a limited  ntmdior  of  employed  minors,  presents 
ninny  \uqpjrfd  difficulties.'  Aside  from  shop  facilities  made  available 
by  tlie  junior  high  school  or  some  other  department, l*  not  much  va- 
riety of 'shop  instruction  can  he  offered  economically  in  a continua- 
tion school  of  less  than  1.000  students."  " 

(4)  Indifference  on  the  part  of  employers,  school  superintendents 
and  toucher^,  and  parents,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  having  all 
parties  convinced  and  ready  to  act  at  the  same  time  have  delayed  the 
development  of  the  part-time  school.  According  to  the  experience 
in  at  least  one  State,  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  secure  the  cooperat  ion 
of  employers  and  the  workers  tfTan  it  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  parents.11 

1 .^i  ■ - - ■ — ■ ■ ...  — . 

* Cooley,  R.  I*  Problem*  of  the  conUnimtlon  wclioot.  Indus.  Arts  Mag.,  IX,  S.  pp. 
175-lSnr  May,  1920. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

>'  Evonny  Owen  D.  Functions  and  organisation  of  in  urban  continuation  school.  Nnt 
Boc.  for  Vocn.  Educ,,  Atlantic  City  convention,  Fob.  1021.v 

u Smith,  K.  0.  Establishing  a State  program  of  psrt-ttdie  colocation.  Man.  Tr. 
Mag.,  XXIII,  4.  pp.  107-110,  Oct,  1921.  \ 
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(5)  One  type  of  difficulty,  inherent  in  the  development  of  a new 
ena'i  piise.  hus  hud  to  do  with  legislation,  i I ere.  as  elsewhere,  expe- 
rience shows  that  conditions  in  the  several  States  vary  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  borrow  legislation  without  exercis- 
ing the  greatest  care.  And,  again,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  amend 
a law  in  the  light  of  practical  experience.  “A  part-time  law  which 
can  not  be  enforced  is  a failure.’’ 

((>)  Another  serious  difficulty,  as  pointed  out  by  Do<Mr  Myers, 
is  that  in  some  States  other  laws  affecting  part-time  school  pupils 
have  not* been  adjusted  to  the  pnrUime  educational  laws.  The  rem- 
edy SUj^CSt  ( d is  to  harmonize  the  requirements  and  definitely  coordi- 
nate the  administration  of  the  compulsory'  school-attendance  law,  the 
part-time  school  law,  the  child-labor  law,  and  the  juvenile-delin- 
quency law.  Progress  appears  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  recognizing 
by  law  the  period  from  (I  to  18  years  of  age  as  the  period  of  educa- 
tion, aiuh  especially  as  a period  of  some  degree  of  public  responsi- 
bility for  all  children  and  youth,  and  the  establishment  of  methods  t 
of  child  accounting  which  will  include  periodic  reports  from  “ every 
(liild  whether  at  home,  in  an  institution,  in  public  or  private  school, 
or  in  employment.1,1 

(7)  An  analysis  of  reports  from  50  or  more  principals  or  directors 
of  continuation  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  showed  that 
the  most  pressing  problems  in  the  field  of  administration  of  part- 
time  edueat  umhnay  be  classified  as  follows:14 

\ ....  Number  of 

J'ronlrm*.  time*  men- 

tWMMHl. 

r Hiding  suitable  subject  matter _ 28 

Securing  coniiK'leti  teachers . : 21 

< mining  llio  coaiiorij^ion  of  parents  ami  employers 2Q 

- 14 

11 

■ - . 10 

10 

. 8 

8 


Providing  ailpquateTntul  suitable  rooms 

netting  the  pupils  to  cooperate  fully 

Maintaining  regular  attendance 

Financing  hie,  new  work J 

Arranging  satisfactory  programs 

Providing  sultalile  equipment 


HUKINESS  AND  INDl'STKV  ASSUME  A SHAKE  OF  KESPONKWI MTV. 

One  noteworthy  indication  of  progress  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
while  educators  arc  realizing  more  and  more  clearly  that  vocational 
education  is  much  too  big  a task  for  the  school  alone,  business  and 
industry’  are,  awakening  to  a sense  of  their  share  of  responsibility. 
Employers  who  give  the  matter  serious  consideration  perceive  that 
the  preparation  of  properly  qualified  workers  includes  certain  items 

” Myers,  0.  K.  How  can  we  mvo  port-lime  education?  Voca.  Educ.  M<ur  ' I 3 od 
220-231,  Nov*  1022.  , v * 

“MacDonald,  D.  J.  Outstanding  admlnletraUre  problems  In  part-time  education.' 
Indue,  Arts  Mag..  X,  9,  pp.  323-328.  Sept,  1921. 
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that  can  only  1h*  secured  economically  ami  effect ivolv  hv  the  worker 
“oil  tin*  job,  ns  well  us  certain  other  items  for  which  the  schools 
may  legitimately  be  held  responsible. 

More  ami  more,  business  and  industry  are  making  this  distinction, 
and  preparing:  «<>  take  appropriate  action.  Charles  U.  Allen  has 
stated  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  industrial  education  has 
there  been  such  active  seeking-  after  information  concerning  means 
for  improvement  of  plans  for  training  in  industry.  For  oheion-- 
reasons  one  very  elective  means  is  through  cooperative  ellnrt.  ami 
pioneer  work  is  being  dAno  by  a number  of  influential  trade  and  in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Hie  extent  of  the  movement  in  this  direction  is  suggested  by 
Doctor  Prosser,  who  found  at  least  2a  national  u>soeiation>  of  em- 
ployers Setting-  up  organized  systems  of  training  for  employees,  some 
of  them  with  endow  meats  ranging  from  s2.im)o.imio  to  $10.000.()<XI>- 
A partial  list  of  siieli  unsocial  ions,  gathered  from  various  sources,  in- 
cludes the  following: 

T'iiin*<!  T.vpoiliefa*  of  Amorim. 

National  t'ulp  and  Paper  Association. 

National  Association  of  Granite  Mamtfm  t tirors. 

Xiitiniuil  Association  of  I'luinliers. 

National  Assncmtinn  of  t'leti tiers  ami  liyms. 

National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

Xational  Founders'  Association. 

American  Hotel  Association. 

National  Personnel  Association,  coat  inning  and  conildninir  ila*  activities 
of  die  National  Society  foi;  Corporal  ion  Training  and  itic  Nnional 
Industrial  Gelations  Association. 

A striking  illustration  of  the  progress  which  lms  boon  made  in 
this  direction  is  given  by  Doctor  Myers,  who  reports  that  in  101.V1G 
an  investigation  of  every  industrial  establishment  in  greater  New 
lork  City,  which  employed  20  or  more  children  under  Hi  years  of 
age,  showed  that  not  one  employer  was  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
board  y^^neat ion  in  a part-time  school  arrangement,  and  that  “ the 
genera^Rtitude  was  that  a company  could  not  afford  to  release  young 
workers  from  employment  four  hours  per  week  for  educational  pur- 
poses even  though  the  cost  of  instruction  was  home  by  the  city.'5 
By  contrast  was  cited  the  completion  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1020  of 
an  educational  and  recreational  building  costing  $3,000,000,  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  and  housing  among 
.other  features  an  Industrial  University,  enrolling  upward  of  5,000 
employees  as  students,  many  of  whom  attend  classes  on  full  pay  on 
company  time. 

— — — , \ 

“Editorial,  Voca.  Edue.  Msg.,  1,  1,  p.  4,  S*pt„  1022. 

“Myers,  (leorjr«*  B.  How  Industry  Is  mooting  the  problem  of  Industrial  education. 
Proc.  Western  Arts  Assoc,,  Detroit  convention.  May,  1020.  1 
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Loadors  in  vocational  education  should  assume  responsibility  for 
promoting  a better  understanding  of  their  work.  Doctor  Prosser 
hns  emphasized  the  need  for  waging  a continuous  campaign  to  edu- 
cate the  general  public  concerning  the  objectives  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  means  deemed  essential  for  the  securing  of  these  ends 
ond  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
work  in  some  localities  is  the  failure  of  the  vocational  educator  to 
1 ecogmzc  that  bis  program  needs  this  leadership  more  than  it  does 
the  meticulous  administration  of  details.’*17' 

I N'IH  sTIMAI,  TEACH KI{S!  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  aid  in  assuring  a supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  vocational 
scl.ools.  two  States  have  established  systems  of  scholarships  for 
prospective  teachers  m training.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
prepared  from  report-  -ulmiitted  hy  State  officials: 

Tn  Wisconsin  subsection  3 of  section  2033  of  the  statutes  provides 
1or  i,n  iippmpnati-on  of  $20,000  for  scholarships  to  be 

awarded  by  the  Mato  hoard  of  vocational  education.  With  a part  of 
Hus  fund  the  hoard  each  year  grants  10  (Snide  A scholarships  of  $50 
per  month  each,  for  a period  of  nine  months.  Students  who  receive 
1 , ^^o-ships  are  required  to  attend  Stout  Institute,  and  since 
the  enur.-cs  presenhed  are  two-year  courses  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
,n.  fo  ron('"'  ,ht‘  scholarships  for  a second  vear.  Tlie  scholar- 
ships arc  granted  only  to  men  who  have  had  at  lead  three  rears 
of  successful  trade  experience,  and  who  have  expressed  a willingness 
o>  iH’eoine  teachers  m the  vocational  schools  of  Wisconsin  if  granted 
the  scholarship. 

The  New  York-  legislature  in  10:20  passed  the  industrial  teachers* 
wliolnralnp  act  providing  $.*>0,000  annually  for  the  training  of 
lndndnsil.  trade,  and  technical,  teachers.  In  1020  this  sum  was  re- 
duced to  $25,000  annually.  This  is  not  a measure  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  in  service,  but  aims  to  improve  the  teaching 
personnel  in  day  and  evening  vocational  schools  and  part-time 
schools  by  drawing  into  the  service  a new  group  of  specially 
qualified  persons.  Twenty-live  scholarships  of  $1,000  each  are 
awarded  annually  to  applicants  who  are  required  to  pursue  speeinl 
courses. at  the  Slate  Normal  School  at  Buffalo.  *Thc  satisfactory 
completion  of  a course  secures  for  the  individual  a life  license  to 
teach  lus  trade  in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State.  * 

The  act  is  administered' by  the  division  of  fucutional  and  exten- 
sion  education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which  deter- 

Bept.  ma?  A ThC  °'lM,>0k  f0r  lD(1Ui,trlal  edition.-  Voca.  tduc.  Mag..  1,  i,  pp.  ; 
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mines  each  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  in  the  field,  the  kinds  of 
occupations  from  which  men  shall  be  selected  for  the  scholarships, 
establishes  the  qualifications,  rates  the  applicants,  and  outlines  the 
training  courses  to  be  pursued.  In  the  examination  and  rating  of 
applicants  the  division  is  assisted  by  a special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  three  representatives  each  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,- 
associated  industries,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

'I'llE  UTKIt.vri  UK  OK  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  is  recent  progress  in  vocational  education 
more  strikingly  apparent  than  in  the  development  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  Ln  addition  to  a truly  remarkable  output  of  treatises, 
manuals,  and  textbooks  from  the  usual  publishing  concerns,  the  fol- 
lowing special  sources  are  noted: 

Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  including  especially  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  to  a lesser  extent  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Labo^,  and  Interior,  have 
published  a large  number  of  bulletins  and  reports  on  various  phases 
of  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  War  Department  prepared  and 
issued  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  a unique  series  of  hand- 
books relating  to  training  for  occupations  in  the  Army. 

8tnte  boards  for  vocational  education  in  most  of  the  4S  Stales 
have  had  occasion  to  begin  the  publication  of  series  of  bulletins 
relating  to  the  new  types  of  activities  under  their  supervision. 

Numerous  educational  institutions,  particularly  those  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  administrators  and  teachers  of  vocational  educa- 
' tihn,  apcF including  universities,  normal  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions, have  published  reports  of  studies,  investigations,  and  proposals 
in  great  number  and  variety. 

The  more  important  correspondence  schools  have  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  literature  of  vocational  education,  and  at  least  one 
of  the  largest  of  these  institutions  isjjow  making  its  text  material 
available  to  the  public. 

PERIODICALS, 

In  addition  to  tin  increasing^pumber  of  special  articles  in  most  of 
the  educational  journals  of  general  circulation,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion interests  are  now  served  by  the  following: 

Vocational  Education  Matjnzint\  established  in  September,  1922, 
Vy  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  US' the  odicial  or- 
gan of  that  society,  in  response  to  what  was  held  to  Ik*  “ an  urgent 
need  for  a journal  demoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  special 
- education  for  vocations  other  than  the  professions.”  This  is  a 
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monthly  magazine  (10  numbers  annually)  maintaining  the  following 
spmal  departments  each  with  its  staff  of  editors:  Agricultural  edu 
cation,  commercial  education,  home-making  education,  industrial 
education,  part-time  ami  continuation  education,  trailing  in  indus- 
tn,  editorial,  hook  reviews,  and  news  notes. 

. Industrial  Iiduration  M<i</azine , established  in  September,  1921 
to  succeed  and  continue  the  Manual  Traiviruf  Magazine.  This  is  a 
monthly  magazine,  maintaining  a number  of  special  departments 
including  plans  and  equipments,  mechanical  drawing,  electrical 
work  auto  inechanics,  printing  and  bookbinding,  farm  mechanics, 
metal  working,  art  crafts,  woodworking,  editorial,  special  articles. 

Industrial  Arts  Mai/azinc , established  in  January,  1912  This  is 
a monthly  magazine  devoted  to  industrial  arts  education,  manual 
training,  art  instruction,  domestic  science,  and  related  subjects,  and 
special^  art  ides  on  various  phases  of  vocational  education 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Vocational  Summm'u,  pub- 
hs.ed  monthly  for  a time  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Kducation  Washington,  D.  <?.,  as  a Medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  board  ffnd  its  agents  in  the  field,  State  educational  authori- 
ties, and  the  puhhc  generally.  The  first  number  appeared  in  May 

lids,  and  publication  was  discontinued  in  July,  192!,  for  lack  of 
funds. 

r<  rsovnrl  Administration,  published  monthly  as  the.  official  organ 
of  the  National  Personnel  Association,  succeeding  Corporation 
Trauuny  and  1 nsunncl.  The  association  has  recently  changed  its 
•name  to  American  Management  Association,  ami  this  will  in  turn 
load  to  a change  in  the  name  of  the  journal. 

Xathnal  Vocational  Clnrdanrc  Association  fiullofin,  published 
monthly  as  the  official  organ  of  the.  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  to  provide  “a  means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
news,  an  opportunity  for  presenting  the  activities  of  the  national 
and  local  associations,  and  to  place  bof ore-all  workers  formal  state- 
ments upon  theory  uind  practice  "of  vocational  guidance. 

One  notable  aspVct  of  recent  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  ad- 
justments that  are  being  made  in  the  work  of  the  regular  public 
day  school  as  a result  of  the  influence  of  the  vocational  movement 
and.  conversely,  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  outlook  of  the  vo- 
cational education  program  to  include  much  more  than  simply 
‘ specific  preparation"  for  the  technical  processes  Of  a skilled  trade. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  movement  tins  gone  far  enough  to  constitute 
a vital  reform  In  the  schools.  • * • If  anyone  Is  In  doubt  * * ♦ let 
him  consider  how  fur  the  commercial  school  has  gone  in  recent  years  ^ re- 
modeling its  geography,  In  Introducing  mechanical  sdern*  la  its  elemental 
stages,  In  applying  arithmetic  to  industrial  problems,  and  In  substituting 
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informing  industrial  reading  for  t lie  stories  wl^ieli  used  to  constitute  the  read- 
■’  ing  material  of  the  schools  of  20  years. ago.  There  is  u new  spirit  in  elementary 
education;  It  is  the  spirit  of  attention  to  practical  needs.1* 

PKKVOlWTIONAt,  Ehl'CATtON'. 

The  term  “ pre vocational  education”  continues  to  he  si  stumbling 
block  to  some  educators,  although  the  service  which  it  represents  is 
becoming  available  to  si  constantly  increasing' number  of  children. 
Two  practically  synonymous  terms  are  also  attaining  si  certain  vogue : 
“Vocational  finding  courses  " anil  " vocational  try-out  courses.” 

In  a number  of  cities  the  work  1ms  developed  to  considerable  pro- 
portions as  a part  of  or  closely  associated  with  a general  plan  of" 
vocatiojwl  and  educational  guidance.  Professor  Brewer  lists  17 
occupations  for  men  and  11  for  women,  “ till  of  which  tire  within  the 
range  of  the  try-out  plan  ” in  the  junior  high  school,  and  points  out 
that4*  recent  experience  in  n.nuinhe^fcf  junior  high  schools  litis  shown  . 
that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grain's  six  weeks'  courses  in  each  of 
several  practical  arts  can  be  given. with  satisfaction  to  the  instructor 
and  the  children.  ’ 10 

VOCATIONAL  Ol  lDANCE. 


. In  a summary  of  recent  progress  in  vocational  guidance  Professor 
Kitson  culls  attention  to  the  ‘“^astonishing  ramifications"  of  the 
movement : 20 

Public  schools  are  adopting  it  ns  a part  qf  their  regular  program.  Colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  are  Installing  departments  of  vocational 
guidance  or  personnel.  Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  vocational 
guidance  of  college  womey.  * * * Business  is  expressing  mi  interest  in  voca- 
tional guidance  through  its  national  organizations.  * * * There  Is  frlso  a 
large  group  of  miscellaneous  organizations.  * * * An  Increasing  number  of 
governmental  agencies  ate  adopting  the  methods  of  vocational  guidance.  • * * 
Psychologists  jiml  physiologists  are  doing  research  work  In  .tyelds  related  to 
vocational  guidance.  Finally,  labor  organisations  * * * recognize  many 
points  of  interest  and  importance  In  vocational  guidance. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Vocal ionrtl  fJuidance 
•Association,  Detroit^ Mich.,  Decenilwr  l and  19‘2*2,  afforded 
evidence  of  notable  progress,  according  to  the  secret ury  of  the  asso- 
ciation, who  states:  “Never  iTas  a series  of  papers  presented  more 
definite  evidence  of  a retd  grappling  .with  the  problems  * *.  *. 

Apparently  we  have  entered  upon  the  task  of  definite  accomplish - 


“Judd„(^n.  Fundamental  educntlon.il  retagm*.  El.  Scti.  'Bencher,  Jan.,  1923. 
v Brewed;  J.  M.  The  nurd  for  try-out  courses  In  the  Junior  high  school.  Indus.  .Art*  - 
Ma«„  XI,  i pp.  83-88,  Mar.,  102:>. 

•"Kltaon,  II.  D.  Progress  nnd  coordination  In  vocntiouiU  guldancs.  Nat.  Vooa.  Guid- 
ance Afwoc  Bull.,  I.  8,  pp.  123-124,  Mar.,  1923. 
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merit  an<l  careful  Mimesis.”*  According  to  (lie  same  authority,  all 
(lie  papers  of  the  convention  could  he  grouped  under  four  heads: 
(1)  Analysis  of  sonic  problem  or  phase  of  vocational  guidance 
work:  (2)  definite  proposals  of  workable  plans  for  new  steps;  (3) 
leports  of  research:  (4)  reports  of  actual  accomplishments. 

The  l nited  States  Korean  of  Education  conducted  two  confer- 
ences dealing  with  important  phases  of  vocational  guidance,  with 
the  following  subjects  of  discussion:  “Public  school  supervision  of 
employed  hoys  and  girls."  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  January  11,  1922; 
“Studies  ahont  occupations  in  the  public  schools"  Dojrojt,  Mich. 
November  29,  1922.  - 

Significant  details  concerning  progress  in  vocational -guidance  may 
he  noted  in  a recent  summary  of  reports  from  130  high  schools,  in 
32  States*  The  average  enrollment  in  those  schools  was  1,002.'  Of 
the  loO  schools,  !><  offer  some  special  vocational  courses;  54  schools 
have  available  reports  of  surveys  of  local  occupational  opportuoi-  - 
hes:  4(>  report  pre vocational  courses  or  vocational  guidance  in  grades 
t and  8:  81  schools  make 'an  organized  effort  to  discover  vocational 
aptitudes  through  work  in  English;  54  schools  require  or  urge 
teachers  to  act  in  the  capacity  ot  vocational  counsellors:  34  schools 
v^otler  courses  in  vocational  civics  or  “occupations'*;  31  schqols  use 
in  thq  study  of  occupations;  (18  schools  require  written  reports- 
on  local  iiulusfries  or  other  assigned  vocational  topics;  75  organize 
class  excursions  to  local  industries  and  commercial  establishments; 
51  schools  employ  a director  or  special  teacher  responsible  for 
vocational  guidance;  in  schools  this  work  is  handled  by  the 
principal,  and  in  2G  schools  by  the  deans  of  hoys  and  girls:  80 
schools  have  employment  or  placement  bureaus,  and  43  function 
through  central  bureaus,  usually  under  the  direction  of,.the  board 
of  education  | -^5  schools  report  employment  supervision  and  follow- 
up work;  30  schools  make  some  use  of  mental  tests  M&un  aid  in 
determining  vocational  aptitudes'  ^The  ideal  is  every  teacher  a 
vocational  counsellor."  • \ 

Vocational  guidance  of  the  urealest  benefit  to  the  individual  [3  tl^t  guidnnee 
>8 von  through  a series  of  controlled  practical  experiences,  ’ on,  selected  Jobs, 
drawn  fitdun  a wide Mmfce  of  occupational  activities." 

VALIDITY  OF  FEDERAL  AID  LEGISLATION  ASSAILED. 

\ f 

An  overt(t  of  grej\t  potential  significance  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tional movement  occurred  in  the  filing  of  a suit  in  the  October,  1922, 

“ _ ■ m v — ■—  ■ — — ~ — . - - 

11  Brewer**  J.  M.  Impressions  of  Uie  conreftlon.  Nat.  Voen.  Outdance  Bull.,  I.  7. 
p.  ion;  Feb.,  1028. 

“ McDougall,  H.  R.  Vocational  guidance  in  high  school.  Indus,  Art*  Mag..  XI.  4. 
pp,  133-135,  Apr.,. 1022.  ; f 

a Rodgers,  R.  H.  Organisation  and  teaching  of  Industrial  subjeota  In  part  time  of 
continuation  school*.  Indus.  Arts  Mag..  XI,  4,  pp.  135-137.  Apr.,  1922. 
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* term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  by  the  attorney 
k .Seneni1  *^'e  Massachusetts,  to  test  the.  consitutionalit  v off 

\the  Sh  e]  > pa  id-  T»)  wner  Act,-  approved  November  23,  H>2 1 , entitled 

An  iut  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity 
and  infancy.  The  principles  of  Federal  aid  embodied  in  this  act 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act, 
so  that  the  decision  ig  this  case  will  have  a direct  boaring  on  opera- 
tions gmied  on  under  the  latter. 

TiW^‘S  ^^‘o'nP^int  ia  that  the  burden  of  paying  for  the 
■ . expemfi  turns  incurred, under  legislation  of  this  character  “ falls  very 
unequally  upon  the  several  States,”  that  the  act  is  “ a usurpation  of 
’ 11  P0^01'  nnt  granted  Jo  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  an  at-* 
V tempt eil  ojrei'cise  ofThe  power  of  local  self-government  reserved  to 
the  States  by  the  tenth  admemhmmt and  that  the  proposed  coopera - 
non  in  effect  sets  up  an  agency  that  is  neither  the  Federal  (iovern- 
ment  nor  the  State  government  hut  M an  alien  form  of  government 
not  provided  for  not  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  hut  inconsistent 
with  and  contrary  to  its  provisions."  • * 

a’  * *.  k 

+ ■ ' \ 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

No  jK'cpu at,  of  recent  progress  in  vocational  educat j^^ould  Ik* 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  educational  prfipM^  estab«- 
hshed  in  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Departniefl#  One  of 
the  striking  developments  of  the  war  period  was  the  utilization  by" 
the  Army  and  the  Na\y  of  the  lessons  learned  in  civilian  vocational 
education  experience,  and  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  various 
phases  of  educational  service  to  the  emergency  requirements  <*f  na- 
tional defense:  The  rapid  readjustments  and  retrenchments  fyl  low- 
,1  ,n&  t,R‘  c,ost'  «rf‘tl.u»  war  necessarily  brought  many  of  these  activities 
to  a close,  hut  much  that  is  of  significance  to  students  of  the  sulrjcet 
ivinains  on  a permanent  basis. 

The  first  important  step  in  the  Army  was  the  formulation  of  a 
system  of  personnel  specifications  which  defined  the  personal  char- 
acteristics, skill,  and  knowledge  required  in  each  type  of  service. 
From  the  educational  point  of  view,  these  specifications  served  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  objectives  of  training  and  determining  the 
courses  of  instruction  needed. 

Later,  a lieginning  was  made  in  the  development  of  a series  of 
objective  tests,  consisting  of  (1)  aptitude  tests  designed  to  ind* 
cate  whether  the  individual  possesses  a Specific  kind  of  ability,  and 
(2)  tests  of  proficiency,  intended  to  reveal  relat  ive 'degrees  of  pro-* 
ficiency  in  specific  abilities.  This  is  one  of  the  important  tasks' in- 
y Wrrupted  by  withdrawal  of  funds,  but  it  had  proceeded  far  enough 
to  be  suggestive  of  great  possibilities.  * \ D 
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The  educational  advantages  offered  by  enlistment,  and  particularly 
the  opportunities  for  vocational  training,  have  been  recognized  by 
many  young  men  and  have  served  to  bring  about  substant  ial  increases 
in  enlistment  and  in  raising  t lie  standards  of  personnel.  The  extent 
of  the  influence  excited  by  the  Army  is  reflected  in  the  following  fig- 
ures':  Summer  camps -in  1022  accommodated  22,119  men  for  30  dtiys 
of  specialized  instruction,  including  physical,  military,  and  voca- 
tional training;  the  Keserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  enrolled  104.000 
students  in  341  units,  in  *227  colleges,  universities,  and  other  insti- 
tutions; each  year  there  are  discharged  about  40.000  young  iumu 
who -have  Had  three  years  of  t raining,  including  some  form  of  so- 
cial vocational  instruction. 
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The  most  significant  contribution,  however,  is  the  development  by 
the  Army  of  technic’ and  methods  which  are  regarded  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge  as  “ a contribution  of  t lie  highest  order  to  the  peda- 
gogy and  administration  of  trade  teaching.”  The  essential 

features 44/ the  plan  have  been  summarized  as  follows;24 

■ ^6 

(1)  Ii  gives  1111  analysis  <>|  tV*  trade  an  tlie  basis  of  wlml  a man  must  be 

able  lo  tin.  > 

(2)  It  lists  tlie  essential  topics  of  information  in  the  trade, 

(3)  'It  requires  tlie  student  to  analyze  Ids  Job  In  tlie  terms  of  tlie  operutiens 
of  the  I mile. 

(4)  It  requires  the  student  to  make  a definite  plan  of  the  order  of  procedure, 
fa)  It  enables  tlie  class,  or  individuals  of  the  class,  to.  handle  any  kind  of 

practical  job  within  tlie  range  of  their  ability  and  at  the  sntnejlme  to  get 
the  utmost  of  the  educational  elements  out  of  it. 

(It)  II  eliminates  the  time  element.  When  a man  Is-comes  proficient,  in  on 
operation  lie  is.given  ii  proficiency  mark.  When  he  is  proficient  in  nil  of  them 
Ids  training  is  completed  without  respect  to  time. 

(7)  A statemenl  can  lie  given  of  exactly  what  a man  Is  ahlc  In  do. 

(8)  The  topics  of  information  and*  the  voci^fmn^jnM^iiis  are  taught  by 

the  shop  teacher  hi  the  shop.  " 

* 

(9)  Tlie  analysis  of  a trade  shoyajhat  n very  large  number  of  tlie  operation^ 
of  tlie  trade  are  only  semiskilledMiTcxaracter.  We  are,  therefore,  aide  to  direct 
tlie  training  to  tlie  highly  skilleo'Tfperntlons  rather  than  to  die  semiskilled  op- 

rat  ions  which  reqyi ice  little  time  to  msister. 

Ediicut  ion  in  the  Army  has  been  placed  in  the  War  Plans  Division, 
under  the  General  Stuff,  and  has  had  the  services  of  an  advisory 
hoard  of  civilian  educational  experts.  From  the  beginning  a broad 
general  policy  has  prevailed,  of  offering  throughout  the  service  “ ade- 
quate and  immediate  opportunity  for  the  educational  and  vocational 
training  of  such  men  as  desire  it  ” which  will  “ fit  men  fpr  effective 

military  service  and  for  success  in  civil  life.”  ' 

* • 

*•  Selvidge,  n.  W.  Teaching  a trade  In  the  Army.  Man.  Tr.  Mag.,  XXII,  7,  pp.  24ft- 
200,  Jaj».,  1821.  * ' f i, 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NAVY. 

On  Juno  I.  102b,  a now  educational  j >1  a n was  j>nt  into  operation  liy 
ihe  t nited  States  Navy.  which  hududcs  opportunities  fur  vocational 
ti aining  .on  a comprehcjisive  basis.  In  its  recruiting  literature  the 
N a vv  lias  oofisistentlv  emphasized  the  advantages  of  !i  a\<  i and  siudv 
ntlordod  by  enlistment : and  sinee  the  (spiipment’of  a modern  (i^lit- 
>n»  ship  inelmles  a wide  range  of  luaeliinery  and  ineehaniea!  aud 
electrical  appliances,  as  well  as  a complement  of  oflieers  trained  in 
many  technical  and  scientific  lines,  unusual  “facilit  ies  ;)|V  available 
for  practical  education.  * • 

.Altei-  nearly  a year  of  prol imiiiaiy  slud\  and'] uvpa ral ion  the  plan 
of  education  on  shipboard  was  given  a trial  on  the  st,  The 

plan  commended  itself  from  the  start  and  rapidlv  spreud*until  -within 
a few  months  it  was  in  operation  in  all  the  lleets.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  tlu'  jdan  are:  , 

( 1l  The  selieel  work  is  <>|i(iniml. 

<21  eUifc.vion  ettieer  is. itetaileil  I..  the  ship  h>  efi«..ur:iL'e  and  aid  the  men 
In  their  School  work.  -« 

c.t)  'the  eeinma mlina  otlieer  sets  aside  s|M*eitie  linn*  | . r studs. 

(4i  r^io  diief  nietliods  of  instruction  lnelnde  the  use  of  studs-  outlines,  teased 
en  t lie  best  e\|«eriem  e ,.f  r->m"«pi  mi  loner  schools ; ihe  use  of  nietion  pi.  om  s 
lantern  slides,  eliarts,  eu^P and  tin*  eotiiisel  of  an  ediii-ation  ullieer 

(5)  The  education  ullieer  observes  a definite  schedule  of  olliee  luairs  in  order 
to  tie  accessible  to  the  men  for  individual  interviews. 

T ho  plan  utilizes  tin*  advantages  of  the  hotter  type  of  correspond* 
enec  instruction,  with  its  emphasis  on  individual  ellnrt  and  its  pro- 
\ i^ion  for  individual  advancement,  and  adds  the -personal  attention 
amf  guidance  of  e.\pcr|s  in  various  lines.  ♦“The  education  svst etu- 
is-teaching  the. young  man  of-tlie  Navy  t©  succeed  in  his  job.  with 
the  incentive  of  a jn'lter  job  and  ;i  greater  success  ahead.*5 

I lie  plan  includes  SI  courses  of  inst  ruction  avtiilalde  or  in  prepara- 
tion. classified  into  1*2  groups,  as  follows:  Navigation,  seamanship, 
ordnance  and  gunnery,  deck-  ‘artificer,  communications,  steam 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  gas  engineering,  yeomanry,  com- 
missary. pharmacy,  general  subjects,  in  March,  1 0*2*2,  the  total  on 
rollmcnt  in  education  courses  was  <k‘2‘2ff  men,  represerrt  ing  *241  ships 
and  fi  shore  stations.  To  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  work  it  nmv 
l»e  stated  that  from  November  1 to  December  IN.  10*2*2.  the  central 
education  office  sonT  out  to  the  ships  58.4*20  lessen  assignments, 
1,444  textbooks,  ami  5^T  keys.  , 1 . » 

In  March,  10*23,  the  work  was  reorganised  as  the  T^iinflig^Divi- 


ie.\i  oooks,  aim  .»Ti  Keys.  , i ^ p 

In  March,  10*23,  the  work  was  reorganised  as  the  TM^uivfnghlti vi- 
sion of  fTie  Bureau pf  Navigation,  and,  the  division  isiwovin  ehiif-gc 
of  all  educational  Jetivities  under  the  Nnvy'PepnjjH&nt  except  the 
Naval  Academy  and  certain  stations.  #The  division  eJpsists  of  three 
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>erHon.s:  I'm inin*r  aml  education  of  ollieers.  training  and  education 
<il  « * 1 1 1 1 1 1*  1 1 men,  mni-ale  ami  mire  at  ion. 

J.aJ<  of  -pace  pi  event*  more  ilmn  a puling  reference  m t]u» 
slHr'i(l  miapi  at  ioim  of  vocational  courses  which  have  been  worked 
out  in  tin*  1" oiled  Mates  Marine  Corps.  Opportunities  for  inslrue- 

1 10,1  1,1  f I’^g'*  "f  subjects,  under  skilled  and  sympathetic 

direct  inn.  arc  open  to  all  members  of  t he  mi  vice. 

CORRESPONDENCE  sr;ii)()|,s. 

Iireent  inteiv-t  i 1 1 ir  develnpfcgoiis  ill  two  of  the  l;|o*-r  correspond* 
cnce  schools  may  be  cited  as  evidence  of  a growing  apprieiatioii 
ot  the  broad  significance  of  vocational  ediieatioti  and  is  e.vnnples 
of  t lie  stimulus  to  public  education  a Horded  bv  pri  \ ate  .agencies 
. vliieli  a re  more  free  to  note  and  respond  to  new  demand-.  Sitiee  a 
laroe  proportion  of  die  service  rendered  bv  the  eorr.-j m mddiee 


4 \ 


•bools  is  in  the  field  of  voeatii 


uml  education,  theii  experience  diouht 


be  suggest ive  to  ] nj^Tie  schools  working  ,,,,  similar  problems. 

In  many  eases  students  have  enrolled  in  correspondence  court's 
leading  to  occupations  or  positions  W which  they  do  not  have  Jpe. 
necessary  pualificat ions.  as.  for  example,  the  student  who  a.-prres 
to  bn  an  electrical  engineer  hut  who  is  lacking  in  the  taste  f<u-  and 
ability  in  lumber  nmtliemat  ies^  'l'o  deal  w ith  the  special  problems 
of  students  who  heroine  discouraged  because  of  unsatisfactory  prog- 
n“'~*  die  American  School.  Chicago.  Ilk.  established  etirlv  in  11)21 
a “ voeat/itml  guidance  ser\  ice."  and  adopted  a definite  j.oliev  of 
endeavc/iiij:  <"  “graduate  a larger  proportion  of  the  students  ep- 
rolled<Xtid  thereby  increase  the  e licet ivoness  of  oiir  service.” 

Alter  much  careful  study  a (piestionnaire  consist ing  or  M-J  epios- 
tu»ns  and  mental  tests  was  evolved  (or J lie  ptlifioso  of  securing  irom 
the  st  talent  the  inform  at  ion  deemed  essential  as  a basis  for  helpful 
advice.  This  is  accompanied  by  a 270-page  book  setting  forth  a 
gejieral  discussion  of  the  questions.  After  t ln>  plan  lupfV>oen  full  v 
worked  out  it  is  expected  that  t lie  use  of  this  vocational  guidance 
service  will  be  made  compulsory  on  the  part  of  every  prospective 
student  and  that  it  will  function  “as.  an  entrance  examination  to 
the  various  courses  and  as  a means  of  preventing  misfits  as  far  as  it 
is  humanly  possible.'’  Later  it  is  pi’9Wl>s*'dJtt>  offer  this  vocational 
, guidance  service  to  the  general  puldfc. 

fln  order  to  render  ah  enlarged  service  to  education  and  industry, 
the  International  Coupespondenn*  Schools  in  lf>20  launched  a pro- 
gram of  interest- to  the  public  at  huge.  It  was  recognized  first  that’  ^ 
the  movement  must  la*  chaActerized  by  an  unselfish  ^service  to  the 
public,  having  no  thought  of  immediate  return.  Secondly,  it  was 
apparent  that  an  increasing  demand  for  education  would  benefit  all 
91348° — 24- 24  • 4 * J - 
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kinds  of  schools,  public  and  private,  the  Internal ional  Correspond- 
ence Schools  included.  That  the  facts  bear  out  this  premise  is  now 
I - seen.  * \ • • 

To  accomplish  these  ends  the  schools  ^established  the  industrial 
service  division.  “ Trained  Men,"  a monthly  magazine.  and  the  lec- 
ture bureau.  The  industrial  service  division  has  hr  its  primary 
object  the  developing  of  eooperal  ive  business  relations  with  organ- 
ized edtiealion  and  industry.  Prejudice  against  instruct  ion  byghe 
correspondence  method  has  given  way  Id  confidence  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  to  the  solution  of  many  vocational  edit  eat  iona  I 
problems.  Abends  more  t ban  l.dt  mi  maim  facto  rets  ! i;i \ e utilized  the  , 
educational  facilities  o!  this  institution  in  the  promotion  of  their 
own  training  programs.  *1  hose  cst  ahlishments  varv  in  size  from  loo 
to  100, 000  employees.  ’The  application  of  this  cooperative  arrange- 
meni  varies  according  to  the  conditions  from  weekly  interviews  bv 
International  ('orrespoiidencr*  Schools  held  nun  with  students  and 
prospective  ^Indents  to  the  entire  training  program  of  apprentices 
ami  others.  Monthlv  report s to  employers  showing  the  progre-s  of 
• every  student -employee  have  brought  about  a 0,7  per  cent  increase  in 
the  studying  done. 

The  industrial  service  division  is  called  upon  to  make  special  in- 
vestigations and  reports  relative  to  the  educational  problems  con- 
front ing  business  and  educational  loaders. 

“Trained  Men,"  a monthly  magazine  for  executives,  is  one  of  the 
agencies  built  to  surve  industry  and  education  as  a ideat  ing  bouse  of 
information  pointing  out  the  part  that  education  plays  in  the  solu- 
tion of  organization  problems.  It  contains  messages  from  outstand- 
ing political,  professional,  and  business  leaders. 

The  lecture  bureau  was  organized  in  December.  11)20,  as  a contribu- 
tion of  tlu*  International  Correspondence  Schools  to  a thinking 
public  interested  in  building  citizenship  of  the  highest  type.  Dur- 
ing 11*21  and  11*22  the  manager  of  the  bureau  delivered  720  addresses 
in  730  days  before  cvtpy  type  of  organization.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  considered  that  whyt  has  been  accomplished 
in  setting  up  friendly  relal ions  with  industrial  conceits,  educational 
institutions,  public-service  corporations,  labor  organizations,  chain/ 
bers  of  commerce,  manufacturers'  associations,  etc.,  is  only  an  index 
to  what  may  Ik?  expected  through  future  developmental. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  IW  State  divisions  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  the  retraining  of.  persons  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  the  benefits  aof  the  rehabilitation  act.  Several  hundred  dis- 
abled persons,  most  of  them  in  placement  training,  are  studying  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools  courses.  4 

• . / 
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MANUAL  ARTS  INSTRUCTION. 

As  silggost^d  in  u previous  paragraph,  no  account  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  vtUntiomd  education  would  be  complete  without  noting 
tile  extent  to  which  the  movement  is  being  influenced  bv  the  general 
educational  point  of  view,  and  to  whrch  it.  in  turn,  is  profoundly 
. electing  other  phases  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  effects 
may  he  discerned  most  clearly  perhaps  in  the  modifications  which 
mo  taking  place  in  the  manual  arts  instruction  offered  in  elementary 
ami  secondary  schools,  particularly  in  the  seventh.*  eighth,  and' 
ninth  years,  although  significant  readjustments  are  apparent  else- 
where. 

Of  chief  importance  is  a growing  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
for  niantaining  proper  standards  of  teelmic  in  all  lines  of  school 
shop  drafting  and  laboratory  work.  Leaders  in  the  manual  arts 
fodd  ha ve^ont ended  for  this  for  years,  hut  it  is  now  receiving 
more  general  recognition.  The  ultimate  liases'  for  standards  Hf 
technjc  are  to  be  sought  in  the  requirements  of  practical  life.  Ac- 
cord mg  to  tins  view,  for  example,  the  acceptability  of  the  weld  in  a 
link  of  chain  i>  not  determined  by  comparison  with  the  best  average 
performance  of  ninth-grade  boys,  but  by  comparison  with  an  ac- 
cepted commercial  product. 

Ajieccssa r\  corollary  demands  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  selecting 
projects  for  the  school  shop  the  accomplishment  of  which,  on  the 
basis  of  commercial  standards,  lies  within  the  capacities  of  the 
students  and  other  practical  limitations.  * 

The  application  of  commercial  and  industrial  standards  to  school 
shopwork  has  raised  a numliei*  of  vital  questions  relating  to  equip- 
ment. qualifications  of  teachers,  the  time  clement,,  and  the  like,  the 
solutions  of  which  have  not  all  lieen  MW  worked  out.  The  delfly  has 
been  due  in  part  to  inertia  and  to  the  usual  difficulties  involved  in 
following  a line  nf  logical  reasoning  to  new  conclusions.  Much 
progress  lias  been  made,  however,  in  tire  attempt  to  use  tools,  pro- 
cesses, and  materials. in  the  school  shop  in  accordance  with  what  is 
regarded  as  the  be^  commercial-practice. 

As  an  illustration'  of  the  direction  in  which  this  point  of  view1 
leads,  a city  superintendent  of  schools  may  be  quoted  who  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  undoubtedly  some  school  shop  projects 
“Are  so  valuable  educationally  that  commercial  efficiency  may  lie 
forgotten,”  and  adds: 

• m 

No  high-school  commercial  department  would  succeed  If  It  approved  graddate* 

* unable  to  take  dictation  nf  a reasonable  decree  of  sjieed  or  write  nccurate  let- 
ter* on  the  machine.  Here  the  school  standard  and  the  commercial  standard 
are  approximately  ^pival'cnt.  To  tie  satisfied  with  leas  than  this  in  the  Indus- 
trial department  la  to  lose  sight  of  time  values.  * • • ’ 

. i • k 
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Tlie  manual  training  ‘lojiaifment  ..f  flip  scIkm.N  ..f  Montclair,  \ has 
sought  consistently  to  develop  projects  presenting  a strung  appeal  to  the 
pupils  imprests  which  would.  at  the  stone  time,  shew  a product  (tossesdng  a 
cominen  iai  valuation  in  excess  of  tin*  actual  cost  when  labor,  -.upervision.  amt 
material  vwre  till  included.  * * * 

Necessarily  many  projects  are  undertak.  a -in  the  manual  traimtisj  course 
tliat  d<»  not  show-  a commercial  protit.  1 *'  T When  a job  is  undertaken  nil 

a commercial  basis,  money  ami  i ime  values  arc  reckoned  closely,  (utt  educational 
jolts  can  not  lie  put  on  tile  same  basis.1"  1 

In  urging  holler  organi/ail  ion  « > t inanual  work  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  ( hlifnruia  State  commissioner  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  calls  attention  to  the  diiliciiltics  involved  in  the 
attempt  In  realize  a!  the  -atm*  lime  the  general  development  values 
of  the  educational  philosophers  and  the  training  values  desired  !>v 
the  industrial  world.  He  suggesi>.».jis  1 1 it*  dominant  purposes  of 
manual  training  iiistnietion  in  the  seventh  tind  eighth  grades — 

to  develop  a larger  mental  grasp  ut'  the  industrial  mvupai  i>ms  of  the  com- 
munity. to  provide  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  try  las  hand  nt  sot the 

simpler  operations  of  the  various  t rafts,  aid  to  develop  such  hand  control  and 
skill  as  ma.\  naturally  grow  out  of  sticb  operut ions.’" 

«■ 

lo  accomplish  t ho^-aims,  t 'nmiuissmucr  >nvder  proposes  that  the 
instruction  inclndo:  tit  Home  orcup.it ions  of  an  industrial  char- 
arter — repair  of  furniture;  m rent  making.  lining,  hanging;  w^flow 
repairing,  door  repuiVing;  study  of  adjustments,  and  minor  repairs 
of  plumbing  fixtures.  heating  and  lighting  systems,  and  electrical 
apparatus;  sewing  machines,  and  other  household  equipment;  cJ) 
study, of  machines  that  produce  and  develop  power,  light,  and  he.it 
dissembling,  assembling,  and  operating  of  as  great  variety  as  may  he 
practicable  of  machines  and  applianees,.found  in  the  vicinity. 

tor  the  carrying  out  <d  such  a program,  many  school  laboratories 
of  the  tradit  ional  type  would  need  to  he  transformed  gradually,  by 
adding  items  of  equipment  from  time  to  time,  and  shojt  teachers 
in  many  eases  would  need. to  supplement  their  training  and  Experi- 
ence by  evening  school  or  summer  work  along  new  lines.  'Aim  de- 
velopment in  these  directions  which  has  already  taken  plage  in  the 
public  schools  of  many  progressive  cities  is  fully  as  striking  and  as 
significant  as  any  other  phase  of  the  Vocational  education  movement. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDECATIOX 

P.y  ITkvRIKTTA  W C.U.VTN. 


*Ci intents. — Introduction— Ili'iwtiyii^ln  favor  of  lionrr  t-vonomic* -Home  economics  and 
snriul  oi  rvin* — ffonic  rcon  noics  in  liicli  *•  liools  Kioctlvo  -a-m^t  or  courses  In  home 
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INTRODUCTION. 

jt 

Home  economics  education  includes  not  only  that  instruction  in 
household  :» rf s and  semnees  which  is  given  in  elomentarv  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools, 'but  it 
also  includes  that  which  is  taught  Through  correspondence  and  cxtA- 
sion  courses.  * 

I 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  elementary  schools  home  economies  departments  have  been 
affected  hy^the  general  demand  for  school-expense  retrenchment. 

In  tlie  1'aeiiic  Northwest  and  in  a fy.w  places  in  New. England  the 
very  .existence  of  the  departments  has  lieeiPhuperilod.  In  California, 
and  in  the  South.  Southwest,  and  Central  States,  these  conditions 
did  not  arise,  but  need  for  retrenchment  in  home-economies  expenses 
was  evidenced. 

Strict  economy  has  required  the  sale  of  foodsdul amatory  "prod- 
ucts, thus  necessitating  the  preparation  of  foods  in  salable  quantities 
anti  of  standard  qualities;  and  this,  in  turn,  has  made  possible  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  material,  so  that  cooking  minute  quantities 
heretofore  dictated  by  economy  has  given  way  to  the  use  of  quantities 
comparable  to  the  amounts  used  in  an  average  family.  The  fact 
that  the  prepared  materials  had  to  conform  to  the  market  demand 
resulted  in  the  use  of  simpler  and  less  expensive  modes  of  prepara* 
tion  and  extreme  care  in  the  quality  of  the  resulting  products. 
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In  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  home  economies  department,  with  the  except 
tion  of  teachers’  salaries,  has  been  made  self-supporting  by  the  sale 

. of  cooked  products  in  teachers’  and  pupils’  lunch  rooms  and  to  school 
patrons. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  reports  as  follows: 

By  running  our  higher  grade  work  on  (hit  basis  (i.  e..  selling  the  products  N 
in  the  lunch  room),  we  have  lawn  able  during  this  last  year  to  rut  our  running 
expenses  in  half  and.  in  many  eases,  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  supplies 
lined  in  the  cooking  classes. 

Everett.  Wash.,  reports: 

The  foods  classes  work  on  the  •■quantify  basis  plan  " or  - family  size  " reoi|*.s 
There  are  enough  members  on  the  faculty  alone  who  would  he  delimited  to  pur- 
chase nnyprepn  rations  which  under  a ruling  of  the  hoard  must  1k>  sold  for  cost, 
but  we  fiTfd  the  girls  themselves  eager  to  buy  (at  cost)  and  this  is  the  best  ron- 
pecting  link  you  can  rtml  between  the  school  and  the  home.  Von  might  say  it  is 
. a fino  vvn-v  tn  Jolvertise  in  the  home.  However,  we  do  not  aim  to  cm, .men  ial i/e 
education.  hut  we  do  aim  to  correlate  tl.e  two  in  such  a wav  that  the  girl  is 
taught  the  practical  along  with  the  theoretical. 

This  year  four  crates  of  [H-aches  were  put  up  for  one  hoirfe.  giving  each  girl 
an  opportunity  to  can  \ quart.  Besides  this,  each  girl  brought  fmm  home  a 
quart  Jar.  her  sugar,  ami  enough  fruit  tn  lill  tt.  The  classes  have  had  splendid 
experience  in  ennuing,  along  with  making  conserves,  jellies,  jams.  etc. 

When  it  comes  corn-bread  time,  or  walloped  food  lessons  or  pie  da  vs.  there 
are  enough  families  living  within  n few  blocks  of  the  school  who  plan  01T  the 
hot  dish  arriving  just Jfl.  time  fgr  lunch.  Cake*  are  baked  full  size,  conkie«J>y 
the  dozen,  etc.,  hut  njjHfehefowt planning  above  lessons  customers  lire  secured 
The  course  is  never  diJRffnuged  to  cook  for  Individuals,  but  the  regular  outline  ^ 
1h  followed  and  the  fond  dinjioHod  of  wherever  possible. 

. T,u>  nion,,.v  'v h ieli  is  received  of  course  is  not  great,  because  the  foot!  is  sold 
at  actual  cost,  but  is  turned  in  to  the  school  clerk,  providing  bills  run  over  those 
of  previous  years  when  we  conked  under  the  small-size  recipe.'  If  our  bills  do 
not  exceed  that  amount,  the  money  is  then  being  used  to  furnish  ortathor  com-  . 
plete  furnishing  the  school  department.  ^ 

Though  it  has  hot  been  difficult  to  solve  the  problem  of  marketing  • 
class  products  in  the  smaller  places  because  of  the  close  acquaint-""  * 
aneeship  of  teacher  and  schpol  patrons,  it  remained  for  New  York 
"<  ity  to  show  that  it  is  possible  in  certain  communities  within'  a great 
city  to  sell  foods  cooked  in  home-economic  classes. 

Wherever  the  school  patrons  are  accustomed  to  buy  from  deli- 
catessen stores,  they  can  easily  be  led  to  purchase  the  products  of  the 
cooking  classes.  * ^ 

% 

| REACTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Proposals  to  eliminate  home  economics,  musiVart,  industrial  arts, 
and  agriculture,  and  to  return  to  purely  acadeihie  instruction,  osten- 
sibly because  cheaper,  has  led  to  a reaction  and  a marked  stimula- 
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tiln  of  local  interest  in  home  economies  and  an  increased  favor 
among  school  patron!'.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Washington. 
/Idie  higher  values  of  elementary  education  in  home  economics  are 
not  more  tangible  than  are  those  in  English,  geography,  or  mathe- 
matics. 

It  is  regrettable,  though  true,  that  home  economics  education  is 
often  judged  by  material  and  tangible  results  only.  Numbers  of 
garments  made  and  quantities  of  foods  served  are  but  indicators  of 
the  progress  made.  As  indicators,  they  are  of  value  since  it  may  be 
assumed  that  parallel  with  the  making  of  garments  and  cooking  of 
foods  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  artistic,  economic,  hygienic, 
and  sociological  aspects  of  the  topics  considered.  As  indicators  such 
statistics  as  follow  are  of  interest.  % ' 

There  is  a secondary  value  not  to  lie  overlooked — the  labor  of  the 
children  has  enhanced  the  values  of  the  materials  used,  and,  in  the 
aggregate,  this  increased  wealth  jsjtf  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

The  following  records  some  of  the  activities  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  home-economies,  pupils  in  the  fall  of  1021 : 

Fruits  cmflied  _ qutfrts..  g.  528$ 

Vegetables  canned  do 474  A 

Total c,003 

Jellies  and  convenes  maile * t classes 3.761 

nixpnxitisin : I.uneh  mom— Fruits  and  vei^etables,  9*4$  quarts:  jellies,  etc., 
-14  glasses.  Sold  to  teachers — Fruits  nmlwjjAt  aides,  30.4$  quarts;  jellies,  etc., 
Jo?  glasses.  Homo— Fruits  and  vegetabiesr*2.310  quarts;  jellies,  etc..  656 
glasses.  Used  iu  school — Fruits  and  vegetables,  2(12$  quarts;  jellies,  etc.,  101 
glasses.  • ' 

Seattle  rmi.ic  schools. 

Home  Economics  I >ki*aktmf.nt. 
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(Items  from  report  of  1020-21.) 

1.  Elementary  sowing,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  (1  lesson  jierweekl  : Holders, 
9(11;  towels,  1,133;  2,277;  aprons,  1,300;  patches.  3,8&3;  darning,  1,447; 

iioodlecnses,  1,352;  wash  cloths,  1,378;  miscellaneous.,  938. 

*2.  High  school  and  industrial:  Aprons,  1,025;  underwear,  4,704;  dresses, 
4.070;  Mouses,  smocks,  and  middles,  1.174;  suits  (skirts  and  jacket),  110; 
cents,  182;  hats,  1,146;  miscellaneous  articles,  2,503. 

3.  Canning  and  preserving:  Number  of  quarts  done  at  school,  7.902;  number 
of  quarts  done  at  home,  27,727. 

4.  Community  projects:  Stage  curtains  for  schools,  4;  costumes  and  prop- 

erties for  school  plays,  *701 ; mimlier  of  school  functions,  banquets,  etc.,  for 
which  food  was  prepared  and  served,  125;  nundter  of  schools  in  which  foods 
classes  i-ooperate  with  school'  1 uueh,  16cnuml*>r  of  schools  in  Which  foods 
classes  have  entire  charge  of  lunch,  2;  Infant  layette  seta  (34  articles  each),  8; 
garments  for  charity,  276;  towels  for  gymnasium  and  lunch  rooms,  862; 
athletic  blankets  and  letters,  280;  miscellaneous  articles  for  school.  385;  chil- 
dren’s garments,  266;  gifts,  108;  articles  for  sale,  157.  r 
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Home  work  NtiniuliittHl : Number  who  repent  cooking  lesxons  nt  hmno,  J.7‘26 : 
UunilM-r  who  assist  regularly  in  preparing  meals,  2,717;  number  who  assist* 
daily  wit  i i other  lie  use  work,  2.77(5. 

A numiier  are  ^earning  money  hy  means  of  ability  gained  in  M.i,l 

cookery  wiirk. 

A largo  number  make  all  tlmir  own  closing  and  nssi-i  with  family  sew  ins. 
i 'mm i n ;i  rrjnrt  ( numlur  of  ;7„>, 
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hi.  Chicago  1 lie  nun, her  of  completed  dresses  reported  lo  I lie  eon- 
tni1  <»nieeJroni  all  (he  .schools  this  year  was  27.477,;  pi, -res  of  uiuler- 

"ea1,  all  other  articles,  af.h'ih:  making  a total  of  111.0:51 

garments.  ^ 

. im‘  ,Mlt  » vpit’iil  e\a mples  of  actual  inaterial  accomplishment? 

m Tinnie^vommiie.s  and  could  he  multiplied  hv  thousands:  It  may 
bt*  again  emphasized  lluit  these  figures  merely  indicate  tangible  re- 
sults— the  intangible  are  of  far  greater  importance. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AM)  SOCIAL  SERVIC& 

c* 

In  , 'levelnml,  mu,  I,  extra  lime  was  given  to  relief  work.  In  one  school  whore 
it  was  tnnel,  needed.  garments  were  soli, -ip., I.  cleaned,  memlod.  and  in  .some 

*****  remodeled;  shoes  hhu-ked.  new  la, vs  put  in;  and  Mhos  given  „ut 

through  Hienrineipal's  otlic*.  v 

Tlw  ICO  winners  made  for  * hn„|  pl«ys  and  pageants  Im-lmle  stage  curtains 
ami  drops,  costumes,  ami  paper  /lowers. 

Under  mlseelhmeous  sewing  are  listed  all  kinds  of  projects:  Articles  for 
nazanrs ; furnishings  and  curtains  for  r<*  and  teachers'  lunch  morns;  shop 
aprons  for  boys;  machine  and  chair  covers;  pennants;  arm  hands;  bean  I*- 
monograms  on  sweaters;  rehemming  of  window  shades;  charts  for  the  office  * 
and  some  very  successful  *•  gym  ” shoes  In  some  „f  the  poorer  ,11st rids. 

' rP,Uring  t*,C.  ^ll11  ,erm  of  at  the  request  of  the  Herkelev 

(Calif.)  municipal  Christ  mast  tee  committee,  material  was  pur- 
chased for  the  making  „f  garments;  to  he  distributed  at  Christmas 
The  tabulations  that  follow  show  the  number  and  kind  of  garments 
tbat  were,  made  by  the  sewing  classes  for  the.  1021  Christmas  distri- 
butions. Garment^  are  also  being  made  again  this  year  for  the  19*22 
Christmas  «x*e,  the  yum  of  $200  being  allowed  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  for  the  garments  this  year,  The  tabulation  shows  the  mun- 
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1J,M  ul  f?‘m"enis  vomfdcird  Iasi  spring,  and  in  addition  yards 
id  mat  ••rial  will  be  inado  min  garmenLs  during  the  following  term. 

(xiniinit*  I <„■  minnriji'il  Christ  „ms-t  nr  fimtuithv.  Mil. 

Invss.-s -*  ] - ’ <«•  j UuniiKTs.  9 

s'!**orkft.  __  I.  i n.iis  ;i.{ 
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I ’“.vs'  suits  ■_>  Total.  _ 249 

’ ">r>n*-n(*  <1  fur  iruHn  i/Hit  Clnishmn-tn  c rominitttc,  xj/rhiij  term , HU2. 
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During  the  past  year  girls  in  the  Washington  Irving,  .Julia  Kich- 
* mnTI-  :U1,I  Wadleigh  High  Schools,  New  York  City,  made  2,(500  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  the  children  of  unemployed  tw^rvice  men.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  ('minty  chapter 
of  the  Jted  Cross. 

In  ( hieago  an  assistant  to  t lit'  di reefer  decides  upon  ail  equipment 
lor  lunch  rooms  in  the  schools  and  homo-economies  women  direct 
school  feeding. 

In  W ashington.  1).  (\,  active  cooperation  existed  between  the  Red 
• i ross  Association  and  the  home-economies  department,  so  that  the 
honic-econoiflics  supervisor  not  only  administered  the  preparation 
and  service  of  foods  to  tubercular  children  hut  also  had  prepared 
jellies,  fruit  juices,  etc.,  for  use  in  hospitals. 

home  economics  in  high  schools. 

Home  economics  in  the  senior  high  school  and  upper  three  grades 
of  the  4-year  high  school  is,  very  generally,  an  elective  subject., 
t About  1 girl  out  of  each  T2  girls  in  these  upper  high-school  years 
ywill  be  found  in  home-economics  classes  in  the  schools  of  eastern 
This  relatively  sirtall  per  cent  of  girls  carrying  home  eco- 
- noiVas  is  due  to  several  factors  affecting  the  choice  of  high-school 
electives. 

him^more  than  half  of  all  girls  in  these  high  &ljgpbls  enroll  in 
. commercial  courses,  which  courses  usually  offer  ^>ut  fe’vv  opportuni- 
wes  for  elfection  of  work  outside  qf  that  line.  Second,  girls,  not 
choosing  the  commercial  curriculum;  are  usually  agticijtoag  ad- 
vanced ’edtttfft tiun  in  higher  educational  institutions.  ' TawR  p*. 

*— aS  - &a  ' ...V  cs  ,r.l 
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Many  of  the  larger  eastern  colleges  and  uni veiyitiAi  still  retain  t lit* 
old  ajul  conservative  standards  of  entrance  requirements  which 
' necessitate  the  selection  of  such  high-school  courses  as  will  fulfill 
these  requirements.  Third,  the  home  economies  instruction  o tiered 
in  high  schools  is  too  often  in  the  nature  of  a complete  curriculum 
■which  must  he  elected  in  toto  or  omitted  altogether. 

A notable  illustration  of  what  can  Ik*  accomplished  where  the 
first  of  these  conditions  dominates,  hut  where  home-economics  courses 
have  been  arranged  with  especial  reference  to  thdtnecds  of  commer- 
cial students,  have  been  sympathetically  taught,  and  have  been 
heartily  commended  by  the  high-school  principal,  is  that  of  home 
economies  in  the  girls’  commercial  high  school  of  a city  in  Massachu- 
setts where  more  than  (it)  per  cent  of  the  1.200 'commercial  students 
are  enrolled  in  home-ecomuuift  s classes.  , t 

The  conditions  in  the ’Pacific  Northwest  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  exiting  in  eastern  schools.  A greater  proportion  of  the 
girls  in  high  schools  select  one  or  more  lines  of  work  in  home  eco- 
nomies. In  this  section  the  demand  for  office  clerks  is  relatively 
less  with  a consequent  smaller  per  cent  of  girls  enrolling  in  com- 
mercial courses;  the  universities  and  colleges  are  more  lilieral  as  to 
entrance  requirements ;^nd  the  inclination  among  high-school  girls 
to  marry  young  and  take  up  actual  housekeeping  duties  is  more 
marked. 

* 

ELECTIVE  SEMESTER  COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS.' 

The  tendency  to  offer  igh-sehool  »elective  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics in  place  of  a proscribed  curriculum  and  to  so  organize  these 
course's  that  a full  curriculum  may  he  secured  when  all  are  taken  in 
sequence  is  inrrcgijng.  There  is  u further  tendency  to  so  administer 
each  semester  coi^se  us  to  make  it  independent  of  prerequisite 
courses. 

.Many  of  tin*  hlghAchools  of  Chicago  have  doubled  the  enrollment  in  the 
nonurhoin  arts  dcpmnient.  The  number  of  student h special iziiift  does  not 
seem  to  .Increase,  hum  the  number  taking  the  general  courses  has  doubled  or 
trebled.  All  of  the  (dele  schools  have  not  as  yet  made  it  possible  for  the 

work  to  take  It.  a 

been  made  of  the  homes  of  young  married  people  for 
therein  the  high  schools  fall  to  train  the  girls  for  their 
Ing  the  home.  .The  cause  for  the  Increuse  of  divorces 
has  been  taken  up  by  a committee  of  household  arts 
Sime  purpose  in  view  to  see  wherein  courses  in  the  high 
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students  who  wish 
A careful  study  h] 
the  purpose  of  rii 
responsibility  of 
Id  the  United 
teachers,  vvffh 


schools  could  be  stjengthened  so  as  to  prepare  the  girls  for  the  actual  problems- 
they  have  to  mfcefc  in,  life. 

As  n result  bf  the  studies  it  has  been  recommended  that  courses  in  the 
management  of  the  home,  including  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  home 
•send  the  ref ponsibl  11  ties,  together  with  definite  training  In  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, be  emphasised  1a  the  high  schools. 
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It  1ms  also  boon  suggested  that  life  students  conic  fit  root  ly  In  contact  with 
small  ehiblmi.  In  t'bieiigo  the  Winolioll  Continuation  School  has  a course 
with  a day  nursery  as  its  laboratory.  From  (1  to  1J  children  arc  taken  care  of, 
dot  Iasi,  fed.  ynd  traimtl  in  good  habits.  Several  hundred  girls  in  the  school 
are  umkin^  a definite  study  of  these  children  and  the  methods  of  bundling 
them.  At  the  same  time  t hey  are  taking  class  instruction  in  the  problems 
that  come  before  childbirth,  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
infant.  We  find  l^is  a very  impular  course,  and  it  is  such  u course  as  this  that 
is  being  recommended  for  all  high  schools. 

FOODS  COURSES. 

The  type  of  high-school  instruction  in  foods  lias  been  sharply 
modified.  In  sill  the  more  advanced  systems  cooking  processes  re- 
ceive less  stress  than  •formerly  and  nutrition  and  dietetics  are  given 
greater  emphasis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  food  courses  the  high- 
school  girl  is  weighed  and  measured,  and  thereafter  she  studies  her 
mvn  diet  with  the  motive  of  securing  and  maintaining;  a high  degree 
9 physical  health.  Later  in  the  course  each  pupil  becomes  respon- 
sible for  the  nutritional  condition  of  some  younger  child. 

An  especially  interesting  piece  of  work  was  done  during  1021-22 
in  the  schools  of  Oakland,  Calif.  In  these  near-by  day  nurseries 
were  adopted  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  certain  responsibilities 
assumed.  Foods  classes  Ijccanie  sponsers  for  the  noon  meals  and  in 
successive  groups  went  to  the  day  nursery  and  prepared  anil  served 
the  food.  At  regular  intervals  these  same  classes  brought  all  the 
children  to  the  school  and  there  provided  a lunch  for  them,  thus 
making  child  feeding  a practical  problem.  j. 

CLOTHING  COURSES. 

Clothing  courses  have  undergone  similar  modifications.  Greater 
stress  is  being  placed  upon  the  economics  ofclothing  and  less  upon 
the  technique  of  garment  making.  Budgeting  personal  and  house- 
hold incomes  is  emphasized  in  all  high-school  coursea 

In  all  types  of  home-economics  instruction,  there  is  evidenced 
a courageous  abandonment  of  the  older  formal  types  of  teaching 
an'rl  the  adoption  of  socialized  class  instruction;  an  adjustment  to 
actual  economic  and  social  conditions  and  the  maintenance  of 
standards  of  simplicity  and  economy. 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  WORK. 

> 

Home-economics  departments  have  been  extremely  active  in  assist- 
ing in  school-health  activities.  Not  infrequently  the  home-economics 
director  is  more  adequately  prepared  to  advise  upon  questions  of 
nutrition  than  is  any  other  member  of  the  regular  school  staff. 
She  is  trained  in  chemistry,  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  hygiene, 
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with  special  training  in  nutrition  and  dietetics;  hence., it  is  reason- 
able that  she  should  administer  all  school-feeding1  projects  and 
assist  in  nutrition  clinics. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relating  of  the  home-economies 
department  to  the  health  program  of  the  Berkeley  schools; 

The  liiinio-ei  imninics  department  is  to  tie  responsible  for  the  following 
work  : 

( 1 i Mid-nmrnfhg  milk.  r 

(2  i Hot  noon  him  lies. 

f 

(.'!)  Nutrition  instruction  ( follow-up  work);  (a)  C.  roups  of  mothers  of 
umlernmirishril  eliililren  for  cnnfri'oncc  and  instruction  in  nutriiion;  (b) 
Droops  of  lio.vs  ami  girls  selected  from  the  principal's  office  reports  from 
physical  education  and  lira Itli-dr-vclopmeiit  departments. 

(4)  Homo  visiting  for  teaching  motliers  rooking  and  nutrition  if  necessary. 

Mid-morning  milk  is  now  served  in  lfi  eipmeutary  btiildYligs  and  It  junior 
high  schools  to  nil  pupils  whose  parents  wish  to  pay  20  rents  a work  for  i be 
service.  There  are  only  2 elementary  building.-,  and  7*  junior  high  school  in 
I’erkciey  that  are  not  serving  mid  morning  milk. 

Hot  noon  lunches  art*  served  in  C»  elementary  buildings,  1 junior  high 
school,  and  the  high  school.  Women  arc  employed  in  all  lunch  rooms  for 
tile  heavy  work  hut  are  under  the  direction  of  the  houie-economics  teacher. 
The  girls  In  the  food  classes  do  qmailily  rooming  for  the  lunch  rooms  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  lessons  of  value  to  the  pupils. 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  as 
follows: 

One  strong  development  lias  been  the  increased  ability  of  the  teachers  to  ap- 
proach die  problems  from  the  pupils'  standpoint  instead  of  their  own. 

Another  development  is  in  "the  deepened  motivation  given  all  of  our  work 
by  the  more  extended  and  detluite  use  of  the  home  projects.  Rightly  used,  there 
is  nothing  that  vitalizes  the  work  so  nmeh  as  the  close  contact  thus  established 
between  the  home  nnd  the  school.  Still  another  most,  worth  while  forward  step 
♦ has  Ikmmi  the  cooperative  spirit  established  between  the  local  business  houses 
nnd  til#  home-economics  department. ' Stores,  factories,  laundries,  bakeries,  and 
dairies  all  are  working  with  the  department  In  every  way  they  possibly  can. 

\ Yet  another  step  has  been  the  outlining  of  a new  course  of  study  for 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  bused  upon  the  work  given  in  the  lower  grades. 

] This  cofirse  is  so  planned  thnl  the  pupil  from  the  junior  may  enter,  the  tenth 
grndp  senior  high  school  with  the  same  credit  as  the  girl  from  the  ninth  year 
in  the  senior  high  school;  yet  the  courses  are  udaptahla'and  may  he  arranged 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  particular School. 

1 - » 

Hf)ME-ECONOMICS  rooms. 

. » 

One.  indication  of  the  present  attitude  toward  home  economics  in 
the  public  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  is  the  universal  custom 
of  assigning  rooms  to  home  economic  in*the  plans  for  all  new  school 
buildings.  . * 

Since  architects  have  so  generally  abandoned  the  advocacy  of 
basements,  under  the  entire  school  building,  new  home-economics 
rooms  are  usually  located  either  on  the  first  or  on  the  top  floors. 
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I hose  who  approve  lirsl -floor  rooms  for  home  oeounmies  huso  dtpjr 
arguments  upon  the*  case  of  access  of  1 1 1 < •:-(*  rooms  for  l hr  reception 
of  supplies  and  disposal  of  refuse;  and.  if  fltov  also  fftiulc  if  |>est 
to  place  the  cafeteria  on  this  Hour,  the  ease  of  transference  of  cooked 
foods  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  also  mentioned. 

Since  night  classes  are  often  conducted  in  home-economic-  rooms, 
the  readiness  with  which  these  may  he  reached  is  another  argument 
for  first-floor  location. 

The  top  floor  presents  hotter  conditions  of  sanitation:  odors  from 
cooking  do  not  spread  through  the  building:  dust  of  street  and  yard 
does  not  so  readily  find  entrance:  air  circulation  is  apt  to  he  freer; 
and  sometimes  light  conditions  are  hotter.  Since  often  the  home- 
economics  periods  are  longer  than  the  usual  class  periods,  *he  loca- 
tion of  home  economics  on. the  top  floor  somewhat  lessens  Ihe  total 
day's  stair  climbing.  Either  the  first  or  the  top  floor  will  prove 
satisfactory  if  properly  equipped. 

The  accepted  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  cooking  equipment  are 
undergoing  marked  modifications.  The  traditional  hollow-square 
placement,  the  individual  hot  plate,  and  the  one  or  two  sinks  for 
common  by  all  students  have  given  \va)  to  arrangements  which 
provide  for  group  work. 

1 he  accepted  plan  provides  for  one  cabinet  gas  stove/' (in  lvgions 
where  gas  is  used);  and  one  small  sink  and  table  space,  approxi- 
mately f>  bv  -1  fret,  for  each  group  of  four  girls. 

There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  concerning  the  so-called' "vmt 
kitchen  arrangement,  which  provides  for  partitioning,  the  foods 
room  into  spall  divisions  ofe^hmit-  90  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
together  with  such  placemeifFot  equipment  for  four  students  as  to 
resemble  a family  kitchen. 

The  now7  schools  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  groiip^rrangements  as 
above  explained,  but  do  not  have  unit  kitchens. 

The  new  schools  in  New  York  City  allot  two  rooms  for  foods  and 
housekeeping  instruction.  In  one  of(  these  rooms  there  are  three 
unit  kitchens,  affording  practice  space  for  12  pupils,  and  a long 
cooking  table  with  individual  hot  plates,  accommodating  12  pupils. 
In  the  second  room  there  are  (he  conveniences  of  a small  modern 
flat.  ... 

In  Berkeley, _Calif.,  {post  attractive  unit  kitchens  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  all  new.ejcit|jjj|yij  school  buildings.  The  walls  are  light, 
the  partitions  aboutlifeeF hi gh,  the  equipment  relatively  inexpensive, 
and  both  teachers  and  pupils  find  working  in  these  rooms  most 
agreeable. 

In  Chicago  a number  of  different  new  arrangements  of  equipment 
are  being  tried  out  in  the  new  schools.  ■ ‘ 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  an  apartment  in 
a school  building  is  with  difficulty  used  effectively,  and  unless  so 
used  the  present  cost  of  buildings  makes  such  space  allotment  un- 
justifiable. 

A satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  establishing  home 
economics  in  an  already  overcrowded  school  has  been  by  the  use  of 
« neighborhood  dwelling  or  two  portable  buildings. 

UNIT  KITCHENS. 

In  Itcrkelev  there  ure  unit  kitchens  in  five  elementary  building  and  one 
Junior  high  school. 

The  kltf-liens  are  8 feet  wide  and  10  feet  long  nnd  the  partitions  4 to  5 feet 
hlch.  The  sinks  and  ranges  are  placed  hack  to  buck  on  the  partitions  while 
the  work  ni Me  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  kitchen,  so  tin*  the  work  is  carried 

uml*M'  t!"‘  M,l*rvlsion  of  tlie  teacher  ulnuwt  ns  easily  us  under  the  old  plan 
of  ininrilcl  i ;i  I lies  or  Uic  hollow  square. 

Teachers  who  instruct  a purr  of  each  week  In  the  buildings  having  tlie  old 
ty|K*  of  kitchen  and  in  buildings  having  Ihe  kitchenettes  nrv  enthusinstic  in 
thclrj, reference  for  the  unit  kitchens.  The  students  also  respond  letter  to 
the  work  under  the  nmre  nuiural  surroundings. 

Klcvcn  kitchens  w.-re  newly  «|Ui]>|ie<I  as  center*  in  Ilultimore.  and  IS  new 
centers  for  clothing  rhissex  were  established.  . 
fsocn  Jui.h.r  high  schools  were  supplied  with  prucflcp  apnrtmenls. 

INCREASE  IN  EXTENT  OF  TEACHING. 

# Baltimore  night  sch»Kil  enrollment  developed  as  follows:  In  1920 

bM:  in  lttgl,  4**;  in  1922,  1.984.  ' . 

Hu*  increased  size  «»f  the  home 'economics  staff  in  Baltimore  was 
a*  follows:  In  J 1)19-20,  71;  in  1920-21,  77;  in  1921-22  101  • in 
1922-2.1.  109.'  . 

« * • 

During  this  period  a full-time  supervisor  of  home  economies  was 
appointed  in  Baltimore  for  the  first  time. 

Baltimore’s  development  was  a result  of  the  educational  'survey 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Strayer,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Home  economics  has  not  I teen  newly  intro, hp-ed  in  many  now 
scfioolg  during  this  biennium.  The  reasons  for  this  partial  cessa- 
tion of  increased  extension  of  home  economics  teaching  have  been 
various:  In  every  section  of  the  country  rigid  economy  in  school 
affairs  has  l>oon  ncessary  and  no  new  lines  have  been  introduced; 
there  has  -been  a shortage  of  home-economics  teachers  and  only  the 
better- payujg  |>ositions  have  been  filled;, home  economics  is’ now 
existent  in  almost  nil  schools  having  adequate  financial  resources. 

home  economics  in  higher  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Home  economics  in  universities  knd  colleges  has  undergone 
changes  as  to  tyj>es  of  work  given  rather  than  as  to  numbers  of 
students  served.  * 
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flilnn*^«!rTrtabIe  COnditio11  has  I)ersiste,l  i that  is,  the  frequent 

n°f,  1Te'e(‘UI1rit,S  'VO,,,en  in  I,laces  of  resP°nsibiIitv.  Xo 

th  . c!'an^es  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  years  in  the 
personnel  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  home  economics  in  the 
hnper  colleges  and  universities,  and  there  has  been'  a 50  per  rent 
c i-injre  o the  entire  staff  of  college  home -economies  teachers  during 

uuLTV)en  ; Tn  Ch!mfreS  hl  8Ut*  -Pervisoru  positions  ar^ 
quite  ns  frequent  as  those  in  college. 

'n»s<.  comlilions  cun  not  fail  to  retard  the  advancement  of  home- 
economics  education. 

c . 

CHILD  CARE  IN  HOME-ECONOMICS  COURSES. 

cont,  T‘  “<iniirabIc  of  l.omcoconomics 

conrsts  is  that  of  imw.sc.1  time  ami  attention  devoted  to  training 

",I  i f ;'""’Cn  " 1,1  l'arc  aml  "'elfare.  One  or  two  children  are 

a lopted  into  each  of  a number  of  practice  houses  maintained  in 
connection  with  a home-economics  department.  The  Colorado 
Agricultural  Colle-rc.  North  Dakota  State  Universitv.  Oremn  Wi- 

sitv  Tf  , k'"h0n,a  A(rH',uIl"ral  Cnllcte,  and  the  r„iver- 

.1  is  woci  rn'\  s<>  f»r  in  actual  child  care  that 

, 1 1 ls  iin  experimental  slajre.  In  Oregon  there 

have  ken  inoTO clnldren  where  natural  puardiuns  wisluxf  to  pin” 
hon  m the  collie-practice  home  than  could  be  taken  care  of  The 
pa  reals  have  -always  paid-. he  expenses  of  the  children. 

In  Colorado  the  .orphan  of  „ (nliercular  mother  wa*  adopted 
I do  he  honK.  and  has  afforded  a most  valuable  illustration  of  the ' 

ditio.1  nn'l  "'ll  * st'r"ml,for  “ chil‘l  in  subnormal  physical  con- 
carl  L secured"  * **  '''"lr  m'ler,tnnw  »'>«■  kindly  ami  imdlipmt 

RESEARCH  IN  HOME-ECONOMICS  DEPARTMEIWS. 

Kesearcl,  in  home-economirs  departments  has  increased  preatly. 
The  following  coudenmid  s of  research  work  done  hf  ho,  c 

Sss^ssswaasss 

Vvo  I'  A'r,r",U™'-  Kn'<"-'  «•  Wr  cooker,  w,"  shldlM  It 

'.lonlna  AsrU-ulnjr.1  0.1  lew*  other  Mu.lta,  l„  cn„,tv  nlnklna 

iHjfti  inn.Ie  nt  Oolnmhia  University  and  Peobodv  Normal  CeiWe  The 
m>lilng  qualities  of  Colorado  potatoes  have  rvoeived  attention  at  Fo^  Un,, I 
Home-economics  women  in  the  universities  of  Chicago.  Minnesota  Maine  Call’ 

WasSni"  hDa’  the  Agr,CUltUral  Colle8*  of  ^ah.  and  the  State  Collet  if 
• ft8hlDRt°n  hHVe  «**”*'«'  an  effort  to  determine  the  effect  of  temperam^ 
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kiinl  of  nil.  kind  of  proportion  of  nil  In  i'L".'.  :iinl  manner  of  l i nir  oti  tho 
quality  of  mayonnaise  dressing.  Studios  In  fuel  economy  with  pus  or  electric 
stoves  have  horn  made  in  Mu*  r Diversity  of  Washington.  Kansas  Agrieiiliurul 
College.  Ohio  State  I'niv'-rsity,  ami  the  ollice  of  home  economics.  Chemical 
changes  in  culinary  fats  after  frying  have  hern  determined  at  Columbia. 

Different  uses  of  tirelos*.  pressure*.  and  other  steam  makers  have  lieeu  stmliisi 
at  Purdue  T'niversity  and  tin*  olllee  of  Imnie  economies  in  ’Washington.  P,  C. 
A number  of  oilier  problems  in  experimental  cookery  have  been  studied  ill  the 
oilier  of  home  economics,  the  universities  of  Columbia,  Chicago,  Missouri, 
and  Culifonda. 

The  nut ril imi  and  metabolism  of  women  and  children  have  nlTorded  research 
themes  for  liome-c'vnoniics  departments  ;|t  l he  I'n'm  rsj| ies  of  (’Imago,  Califor- 
nia. Washington,  Illinois,  and  Kansas.  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
oilier  of  lumie  economics.  Textile  research  has  been  carried  on  at  the  I'ni- 
versities  of  Washington.  Minnesota.  Chicago,  Missouri,  and  Colunihia.  and  at 
Iowa  State  College.  S*  tulips  in  liouseliold  management  are  being  innde  at  the 
Universities  of  Columbia,  Minnesota,  and  Washington.  Educational  tesis  witliln 
the  home-eciiuoaticc;  field  are  claiming  some  attention  from  boinc-eeoiiomics 
women.  especially  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  in  the  I >ot  roit  public  schools  ; 
other  studies  of  the  order  of  educational  research  are  made  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  Federal  Vocational  Board. 

In  the  University  of  Washington  the  first  part  of  a valuable  study 
was  conducted.  This  piece  of  research  was  to  find  out  what  home 
duties  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  •mules  actually  discharge. 
When  such  knowledge  is  secured  from  some  1.000  <ri rls  and  anotliers, 
it  will  form  a sound  basis  for  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study 
jn  home  economics  for  these  oTtules. 

Questionnaires  were  prepared  in  the  home-economies  department, 
and  the  information  required  was '-Secured  through  interviews  with 
the  mothers  and  the  prirls  themselves.  Only  about  100  complete  sets 
of  data  were  secured  during  this  first  season  of  work;  lienee  it.  is  too 
early  to  predicate  results. 

Were  universities  in  other  sections  of  the  country  to  undertake 
like  investigations,  a body  of  knowledge*  of  actual  existing  homo 
conditions  that  would  prove  invaluable  would  be  secured.  Thus 
far  home-economics  courses  in  public  schools  have  been  designed  to 
function  under  assumed  hut  not  definitely  known  home  conditions. 

t 

HOME-ECONOMICS.  GRADUATES  IN  RESEARCH  POSITIONS. 

Research  positions  bold  by  graduates  of  land-grant  col  I epos  include  public 
health,  medical  roseureh,  nutrition  laboratory,  work,  food  research  In  the  home- 
economics  division  of  tin*  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  experi- 
ment-station work,  and  commercial  research.  The/  member?  are  distributed, 
among  Hie  colleges  as  fellows:  Uoniell  University,  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural Uollege,  0;  Missouri  University.  1:  Purdue  University.  1;  University  .of 
Wisconsin,  1.  , , . 

The  survey  makes  it  evident  that  research  effort  is  increasing  in 
home  economics  in  land-grant  colleges!1 

1 Contributed  by  Or.  Halen  Thompson,  of  tho  Kamms^tate  Agricultural  College. 
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hospital  dietitians. 

A two-) ear  home-economics  course,  with  six  months’  service  as 

IliitiV  ^ TV*  COnS,(lere(1  the  minimum  training  desirable  for  a 
hetit  an  and  a four  years’  course  in  home  economics  is  advised 

Only  within  recent  years  have  home-economics  trained  women 

, recognized  by  physicians  as  persons  having  a contribution  tn 
make  to  medical  education.  g contribution  to 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  -University  of  Iowh  i*  th„  « * 
institution  of  its  kind  to  appoint  a x\oman  to ‘the  chair  of  nutrition! 

home-economics  women  in  Commercial  positions. 

JS°  frequently  are  women  trained  A home  economics  induced  to 
accept  commercial  positions  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  higher 
positions  in  college  home  economics  are  filled.  Says  John  Willy 
addressing  the  Illinois  Hoipe  Economics  Association, October,  1^21: 

of  Now’ Vork^n  dleStianThi  ^'i!"  the  WnrW  (,hp  1>ennsy'- 

heneflted ; they  were  made  more  effirlonfhv  thfwhlwLlf  eU,,,,loyPOS  vvere 
by  the  dietitian.  Not  only  that  but  the  i,‘„w  some  meals  prescribed 

I.  Ihe  economy  ,‘m,  Pro!™ieli  lIlTc  ' S"TH'  a 

Ma^hctol.,  now  employ  specially  trained  dietitians  in  all  of  the 
k tchens  and  in  the  management  of  their  tea  rooms.  Ownere  of 

-* hn—  •—  (» zz 

,1S  a,  slSn,*'cant  fact  tlmt  such  organizations  us  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Groeers  Assoc.ation  and  the  National  Wholesale  Drv! 
goo  s Association  should  invite  home  economists  to  address  them  7 
Canmng  associations,  bakers,  and  manufacturers  of  household  sup- 

■ » t not  S asking  the  aid  of  home  «™omists  in  Inter-  • 

preting  the  wants  anc*  needs  of  home-making  women. 

J -f 

HOME  ECONOMISTS  IN  BANKS. 

\ Ho'n*-«rvice  divisions  in  banks,  in  charge  of  home-economica 
women  have  increased.  -While  the  Society  fofsavings  waXS 
.nstitutmn  torecogntze  this  possible  service  to  be  rendered  by  trailed 
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home-economics  women,  six  banks  in  Boston  now  have  snob  em- 
ployees, and  in  many  cities  there  are  one  or  more  positions  of  like 
nature.  • ' 


* 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

An  unusually  valuable  piece  of  work  was  done  by  the  home- 
economics  .department  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  wherein  the 
department  conducted  at  intensive  study  of  the  nutritional  condi- 
tion of  the  inmates  of  a State  eleemosynary  institution  and  presented 
recommendations  as  to  changes  in  diet,  kitchen  management,  and 
food  purchases.  . ^ 

Acceptance  of  the  recommendations  resulted  in  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  nutritional  conditions  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

This  type  of  service  might  with  benefit  be  assumed  bv  the  home- 
economics  departments  of  many  State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges. 

The  trend  of  thought  in  regard,  to  undergraduate  courses  for 
home-economics  women  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation, 
given  in  an  address  before  a home-economics  association  by  Miss 
Bertha  Terrill,  of  the  University  of  Vermont: 

I believe  stronpl.v,  moreover,  in  (lie  dwnrfinp  which  must  result  from  crystal- 
lizing Interest  In  study  upon  n Riven  subject  or  proup  of  subjects  too  early. 
An  underpraduate  student  should  be  an  octopus,  rcticliiiip  out  liunprily  in 
every  possible  direction  with  the  eaperness,  which  pive.s  zest,  of  not  knowinp 
in  which  direction  the  richest  food  supply  is  comlnp.  This  much  conceded,  I 
nm  wholly  rendy  to  Rive  place  with  all  my  heart  to  a reasonable  amount  of 
such  applied  material  ns  courses  In  home  economics  present,  believinp  that  if 
properly  presented,  they  quickly  produce  interest  in,  and  desire  for,  the  more  ab- 
stract material.  But  I can  not  believe  thnt  umlerprndunte  work  In  homo  economics 
should  ever  bo  allowed  to  be  bo  specialized  thnt.  later,  teachers  of  foods  have 
no  proper  conception  of  clothing,  or  vice  versa,  and  I believe  that  our  depart- 
ments to-day  are  weakened  by  the  presence  of  some  thus  wrongly  limited. 

This  reaction  agAst  the  excessively  specialized  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion is  now  marked.  It  has  become  evident  that  one  reason  for  the 
dearth  of  home-economies  women,  prepared  for  the  lnrger  executive 
educational  positions,  is  that  too  many  have  been  narrowed  in  their 
educational  viewpoints  by  a too  early  overspecialization  in  some  one 
phase  of  home  economics. 

LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

During  this  biennium  home  economics  received  additional  recogni- 
tion from  the  Land-Grant  College  Association  in  that  it  was  made 
ope  of  the  three  coordinate  divisions  of  that  association,  ranking 
equally  with  agriculture  and  engineering. 
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the  merrill-palmer  school. 

The  JMcrriH-Palmer  School,  of  Detroit,  promoted  various  exneri 
ts 

rcK:r,^ 

tmuatioii .class  is  subject  to  constant  change,  (hie  to  now  -iris  enter- 
ei,ll)Ioyinent.  and  becoming  subject  to  the  law  requiring  school 
attendance  in  mnt.nuation  classes,  and  other  girls  pas  in-,  from  the' 

: °°1  1VUVh^  thp  W ^ ^ l!n,ve!uhat  "n!^ 

■ is.  fill  teaching  m home  economics  consisted  of  a series  of  inde- 

''"l  0S!i‘;"s-  I'01'  tll|,S1'  lessons  biirli  tiijii'i'K  were  chosen  as  the 

purchase  an, I rare  of  hosiery ; the  e, tire  cost  aiiT  wearin' 
'linilltleb  of  different  types  of  mhlcrwcnr;  „,„1  the  livdenic  and 
aitistic  caro  and  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

hihit  totL0f  T'UilaW°  f"n<ls  11  "as  ‘o^urcliasc  and  ex- 

•mi  It*  85  mmy  tJ1K‘s  Hf  filings.  garments,  etc,  that  they 

inldlUl  ptiSr’™  be  aide  to  make 

The  major  experiment  of  1021-22  U,  the  Merrill- l>„],„er  School 
■us  in  the  eon, In, -t  of  a nursery  school.  The  children  were  from  a 

n T I 'hd!,  ani1  sorac  Ttiition  was  paid.  The  eliilffTeii  were 

not  admitted,  when  under  20  months  of  ago  nor  ahove  kimler-arten 

y ■ ‘ I'b.ysical  and  psychological  examinations  werenmde 

la  competent  pi, ys, cans  ami  trained  psychologists 

I lie  clij  Idron  were  brought  i„  the  mornilig  returned  to  their 
mines  the  evening.  Parents  were  given  expert  advice  in  e tr, 
to  the  psychological  as  well  as  physiological  eave  of  the  eh  Wren 
s X sen, or  students  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural  C hll^  were 
ifei tailed  from  the  college  to  the  Menill-I’Slmer  School  for  special 

rmiitm  K'rC  ””'1  ,n,inin*  for  w!*i<-h  ">oy  received  college 

This  work  exactly  conforms  to  thc'will  of  the  donor  of  the  foun 
dation  supporting  the 'School.  It  differs  from  the  so-called  nursery 
schools  of  England  in  that  it  is  designed  actually  to  train  the  cl, if 
dm,  in  the  formation  of  behavior  habits  while  training  young 

^ omen  in  the  problems  of  motherhood.  ‘ g 

There  is  a rather  widespread  interest  in  the  grouping  of  children 
below  kindergarten  age  for  instruction  and  care,  but  at  preset 
niany  of  these  experiments  do  not  assure  skilled  oversight  by  psy- 
chologists  as  well  as  by  physicians,  nurses,  and  teachers.  * 
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PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  JOHNS  HOPKINS 

UNIVERSITY. 

. The  professional  needs  of  the  home-economies  teachers  were  out- 
lined to  Doctor  Buchner,  director  of  extension  courses,  .Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  As  :i  result,  two  courses  in  home  economics  were 
^ given  for  home-economics  teachers  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
the  summer  of  19*21.  These  courses  were  limited  to  methods  of 
teaching  home  economics.  They  were  continued  in  the  summer 
session  of  19*22;  imd  one  course  in  textiles  and  clothing,  in  addition 
to  the  methods  courses,  was  given.  During  the  school  year  192*2-23 
there  will  also  he  an  extension  course  for  home-economics  teachers 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers' in  the 
home-economics  department  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools  have 
attended  these  courses.  , 

a 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  x 

Knowledge  relating  to  home  economics  is  promoted  by  the  Office 
of  Home  Economics,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  first,  through  the  pub** 

. lished  results  of  research,  conducted  in  the  Office  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics; in  the  second,  through  the  activities  of  National,  State,  and 
county  home  demonstration  agents;  and  in  the  third, -through  better- 
milk  campaigns  and  by  assistance  given  to  schools  establishing  in  ilk 
lunches  for  school  children. 

The  following  report  of  home-economics'  work  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  in  May, 


The  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  homo  economics,  formerly 
conducted  through  two  extension  offices,  one  for  15  Southern  States  and  the 
othfcr  for  33  Northern  and  Western  ■States,  Is  now  under  the  direction  of  one 
office.  For  the  coming  year  the  county  agent  activities,  home-demonstration 
work,  and  club  work  with  farm  boys  and  girls  will  be  .part  of  a unified 
program. 

Depressed  economic  conditions  in  the  Southern  States  led  the  851  white 
county  agents  and  the  154  negro  agents  to  give  an  unusual  amount  of  time  to 
marketing  problems  and  assisting  in  the  organization  of  2,031  cooperative 
associations  for  buying /md  selling.  Those  agents  reported  230,811)  field  demon- 
strations, \#th  crops  by  ndiilt  farmers  nnd  boys  on  2,274,534  acres.  The  home- 
demonstration  workers,  employed  in  567  counties,  reported  that,  due  to  the 
work  of  240,000  club  girls  and  women,  over  14,000,000  pounds  of  meat  products 
were  cured,  228,500  cans  of  meat  wre  conserved,  and  14,500,000  quarts  of 
vegetables  nnd  fruits  were  canned,  Wstdos  a large  quantity  of  Jelly  nnd  other 
preserve  and  dried  and  brined  products.  Poultry  and  eggs,  vnlued  at 
$2,500,rra>,  were  produced,  and  over  3,000  family  cows  were  placed  on  farms.* 

In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  home-demonstration  projects  were  con-, 
ducted  in  17,309  communities,  nnd  over  1,330,000  people  were  reached.  The 
total  enrollment  in  boys’  nnd  girls’  club  work  wns  216,479.  The  agricultural 
colleges  offered  730  scholarships  and  c6n ducted  short  courses  for  3,383  boys 
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nni)  girls  Significant  of  the  way  in  yhleh  clnl.  work  stimulates  a desire  for 

luruiK  l.»20  in  the  four^ear  courses  in  agriculture  or  home  eronomics  at 
various  agricultural  colleges.  01,1,18  at 

The  Office  of  Home  Keonymlcs  has  increased  its  experimental  work  on  food 
\ a ue  am  st>  action,  meal  Dimming,  focal  requirements  of  ehihlren.  cooking 
and  canning  processes,  and  relative  elfielency  of  different  fuels  in  food 
preiwiu  urn.  Swum*  studies  were  also  made  on  tlie  selection,  repair,  and  cure 
of  clothing  find  household  equipment. 

The  experiment  stations  in.  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions  have  con-, 
^mied  the  work  for  diversification  of  agriculture  in  their  respective  terri- 

federal  board  for  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.' 

In  addition  to  the  general  administration  of  the  Federal  aid 
granted  to  vocational  home-economics  education  in  the  several  States, 
he  federal  Doard  carried  out  a noteworthy  study  in  home-eco- 
nomics education  for  negro  girls  and  women  in  the  Southern  States. 

I he  lesults  of  this  study  will  appear  as  a Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  bulletin.  It  will  contain  the  findings  of  the ' 
imestigator  of  the  present  status  of  home-economies  education,  a 
titement  of  desirable  courses  and  conditions  for  teaching  this  sub- 
ject, and  recommendations  for  the  future  administration  of  home’ 

St  “ions  ° Vd  ffipl8'Und  women  in  F«*er*l-*ided  educational 

The  investigations  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford  of 
Hampton. Institute.  ) ’ 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES. 

During  the  two  fiscal  years,  1020-21  and  1921-22,  the  Bureau  of 
‘.duration  published  five  circulars  on  home-economics  education,  as 
follows:  Home^eonomics  Circular  No.  9,  Junior  high-scliool  courses 
m home  economics;  Home  Economics  Circular  No.  10  Present 
status  of  home-economics  education;  Home  Economics  Circular  No 
1,  Equipment  and  rooms  for  home-cconomi™  departments;  Home 
vonomics I Circular  No.  12,  State  certification  of  home-eronomics 

teachers;  Home  Economics  Circular  No..  13,  Home  economics  for 
rural  schools.  V 

Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1922,  No.  5 wm*  prepared  during 
this  period,  but  left  the  press  July  1,1022,  and  the  free  supply  of 
12,. .00  copies  was  exhausted  by  September,  1922.  ' - * 

A series  of  conferences  of  supervisors  and .teachers  of  home  eco- 
nomics was  conducted.  These  conferences  were  held  in  the  follow- 

^oC1-  Sit  ^ IU-;  Kansas  City,- Mo,;  Denver';  ' 

Colo.,  SaU  Lake  City  and  LogaiL  Utah ; Spokane,  Wash.;  Portland, 
Oreg. ; Son  b rancisco  and  Los  Ajigeles,  Calif. 
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Representative  home-economics  women  from  33  States  partici- 
pated in  these  conferences,  and  the  conclusions  reached  l>v  them 
have  l>een  embodied  in  a home-economics  publication  which  will  be 
known  as  Home  Economics  Circular  No.  14. 

Home  economics  was  represented  in  the  educational  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Wilmington,  Del.;  Wheeling. 
,W. A a.;  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. ; and  the  State  University  of  Arkansas. 

Visits  to  home-economics  departments  were  made  in. 9 State  uni- 
versities, 0 agricultural  colleges,  5 State  colleges  for  women,  20 
normal  schools,  and  2S  of  the  larger  city  systems. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  womens  college  at  Alunedahad.  Tndia,  home  economics  is 
taught  in  the  vernacular,  and,  of  necessity,  must  he  modified  to  meet 
the  conditions  existing  among  a vegetarian  people. 

In  Constantinople,  home-economics  education  was  advanced  by 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  in  the  College  of  Constantinople. 

' *In  China,  Misses  Gunther  and  Baldorston,  of  Teachers  College, 
Colurpbia  University,  New  York  City,  lectured  at  Canton  Christian 
College,  and  investigated  educational  conditions  in  China. 

Arrangements  were  completed  for  the  Methodist  Missionary  Uni- 
versity in  Peking  to  have  one  permanent  teacher  of  home  economics, 
and,  in  addition,  have  the  services  of  Miss  ^IcLain  as  adviser 
for  two  years.  ” 

M.  le  Chanoine  Dupin,  almoner  of  the  higher  normal  course  in 
home-economics  instruction,  at  Paris,  in  discussing,  the  then  pro- 
posed international  meeting  of  home  economists,  states: 

In  France  one  does  not  conceive  of  home-economics  education  as  a pimple 
Initiation  Into  the  things  of  practical  life,  Init  as  a preparation  of  the  woman 
for  her  triple  rAle  of  wife,  of  mother,  and  of  mistress  of  the  house. 

Under  the  education  act  ftf  1918  (England),  local  educational  authorities  are 
required  to  make  provision  for  “ Instruction  in  cookery,  housewifery,  dairy 
work,  handicraft,  gardening,  ami  all  such  subjects  irs  the  board  declares  to  be 
subjects  of  practical  instruction.”  » 

* . There’  were  fi,840  centers  maintained  n 1919-20  for  giving  in- 
struction of  the  above  types. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  (of  Austria)  has  Introduced  tlie  teaching 
of  borne  economics  in  the  lust  clusu  of  nil  primary  schools.  In  :1T>  half  days  of 
cookery  the  girls  of  14  years  learn  the  most  Important  methods  of  conserva- 
tion and  buying  for  the  house,  and  the  use  of  milk,  eggs,  fat,  Hour,  meat,  rice, 
IKdatoes.  legumes,  and  green  vegetables.  * They  are  taught  the  conqiosltton  of 
food9,  thw nutritive  value,  the  price,  apd. quality.  In  a two-hour  period  each 
week  the  girls  hecome  familiar  with  materials  such  ns  clothing  and  fu^ilshings, 
us  well  as  with'  the  principles  of  sanitation,  physiology,  and  child  hygiote.  The 
teaching  of  home  economies  must  give  ‘more^tlina  the  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  -house ; it  must  show  young  people  thlt  cookery,  sewing,  and  the 
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whole  telminue  of  daily  life  ore  nmwnry  Mc,»  l„  e,pre89l,le  ,l,e  ,,|sl,eSt 

, * " r °n,  nC,S'  th  1,1,8  ,,le  8i,n,P  lmimrtant‘e-  whether  tlitf  old  familiar  household 

T Mi  -Ip  or  Wohohl,  of  which  socialist*  dream,  is  ,«  none. 

Tl,a  training  .nust^repure  the  girls  to  use  the  results  of  modern  progress  hi 

^rZTlVe  energy  ,M'd  tin“  11Bd  t(*  I— I * then,  to  attain  other 

Those  views  caused  the  reform  of  the  higher  girls’  schools  also.  HesUles  the 
tTr'r  i"'  ?!  IS  tllP  SU,“C  f°r  «lrla  1,IKl  b"-V8-  there' arose  n new  type  of 

asYem.  u ■ T t'n™“chuI*-  T,ie  *»1*  Is  new.  although  the  name 

Z o d Germuny-  1Ult  in  (;tin"“»y  Frauenschule  is  a 

.Ztl  n Z "Tr"  inStnU‘ti0n  "l,ich  «ir,«  «*«  after  the  lyceum.  The 
" m ™Sl  ° "T™  rftpiIs  ,n  the  f‘^ttvnth  .voar  aUd  they  remain 

o I si  ml  TD  , T nr(-‘  tllC  6ame  0UO8  tJ,U-"t  in  »th«  schools 

..f  satne  grade.  h„t  the  method  of  teaching  is  different  Teaching  in  cookery. 

7 mn'S!"”  IS  in  com“‘(,ion  "i'll  natural  science,  mathematics,1  and 

nil  other  ret | u. ml  subjects,  not  in  addition  to  them.  The  girls  instructed  In 
the  l-rauenschuh-  will  he  pioneers  of  the  housekeeping  of  the  future.  Spirit 
nnd  son!  will  dominate  nil  lecl.nical  knowledge  when  woman  conceives  the  im 
po.tm.ee  of  her  soc.al  mission,  which  is  to  strengthen  ami  improve  society  by 
< hoo.su.g  wisely  materials  necessary  for  its  upbuilding.  Thus  inanimate  thing* 
" 1 mml''  Io  react  to  the  development  of  Immunity. 

HOME-ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION. 

A vigorous  campaign  f„r  the  orpin  izut  ion  of  State  home-economics 
Associations  was  stayed  by  the  American  Home- Economies  Associa- 
tion. with  the  consequent  result  that  strong  lio^e-economics  associa- 
tions are  now  maintained  in  almost  all  of  the  48  States  ami  the 
1 stnet  of  Columbia.  These  associations  hold  annual  meetings  and 
frequently  appear  as  parjt  of  (lie  Stale  teachers’  association. 

oui  mcttiqgs  of  the  American  Home-Economics  Association  were 
held  in  the  Illinium.  These  were  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  At- 
lantic City,  N.  ,T.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Swampscott,  Mass. 

hose  meetings  were  divided  into  sections  in  order*that  topics  of 
cspeenjl  interest  to  home-economics  teachers,  dietitians,  loods- 
' research  Workers,  and  institutional  managers  might  be  presented. 

lie  International  Institute  of  Home  Economics  held  a meeting  in 
I uris  in  April,  1922..  This  association -is  scheduled  to  meet  once  in 
iye  years,  but  owing  to  the  war  the  regular  touting  was  delayed. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  called  in  either  three  or  four  years  in  a 
place  to  .he  decided  Inter. 

Those  in  attendance  represented  most  of  the  European  countries 
and  were  mostly  officials  connected  with  the  educational  offices  of  the 
various  countries.  * 

The  United  States  had  no  official  representative,  hut  the  American 
Home-Economics  Association  was  represented  and  this  representa- 
tive was  seated  with  the  delegates  from  qjther  countries. 
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K T N D E R P,  A R T EN"  E D VC  A T T O N. 

By  Jclja  Wav>k  Abbot.  * ^ 

* 

Sprain  I in  I in  Kin<lrrpartm  Eriuralion.  H,m,w  rtf  Faction. 


^rhools— Tl'ie^ ni!r«»ry^  school --pnu'i^  Kin.loruarlon  training 
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INCREASE  .IN  KINDERGARTENS. 

Tl,t.re  I.as  hern  n matryial  In, Teas,,  injho  mimhcr  of  kindergarten, 

'!'  ,l."‘  .""",l*r  l,f  kindergarten  children  enroll,., I in  i|„-  

* """I*  ’flf-iiO  in  d'ilr  "f  lifter-, v„r  

Inning  (he  war  there  was  no  increase  in  kindergartens  tl.r..,.gl,<mt 
lie  Unite, I Mutes.  Smec  the  war.  increased  si-hool  budgets.  ,|ne  to 

",  i",K  “ml  new  salary  schedule.,,  have  ten, led  to  make 

s, hool  him rils  I'diiservilti ve  ill, out  opening  kin, Icrgn Mens.' 'vet  the  latest 
statistics  show  an  increase  of  37.811  children  in  kindergartens.' and 

tins  increase  is  distributed  over  31  States.  California  leads  will 

increase;1  enrollment  of  7,29(1  eliildren;  New  Jersey  is  seen,!,  with 

1 5ll'n,;fu ,mi1  Micli^>tie.  with  u,ots:  i,,,,,,  i.,  with 

■I.C.11 ; and  Massachusetts  ttttf,  with  2,227.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  9,24(1  children  enrolled  in  25 S'  new  kindergartens  ,n  189 
towns  under  2,500  population  in  22. Slates.  Of  these  Slates.  Cali- 
fornia leads  with  an  increase  of  5(1  kindergartens  and  New  Jersey 
is  second  with  45.  H is  significant  that  these  States  that  are  leading 
in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  rank,  respectively,  2 and  4 in 
the  Ayres  Scale,  Michigan  reports  35  new  kindergartens,  Nebraska 
reports  Ik.,  Minnesota  2(j,  and  Kansas,  14.  This  steady  growth  of 
kindergartens  in  small  towns  indicates  that  the  kindoiga'rten  is  twine 
accepted  as  the  right  of  every  child  in  city  and  country  instead  of 
merely  being  regarded  as  a welfare  agency  ^or  children  Hying  under 
abnormal  conditions  in  large  cities. 

ThdVxttnsion  of  kindergartens  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
earnest  efforts  of  womdh’s  organizations.  The  Congress  of  Mothers  * 
the  General  federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and^he  League  of  Women 
Votera  nil  have  % extension  of  kindergartens  n^nne  phase  of  their 
education  program  I„  24  States  ^ate  kindergarten  associations-*, 
have  been  formed  which  are  successfully  uniting  all  the  efforts  in  the 
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State  for  the  extension  of  kindergartens.  The  Wisconsin  State  Asso- 
ciation employs  the  full  time  of  an  experienced  kindergarten  teacher 
who  serves  as  a field  worker  and  who  is  not  only  helpihg.to  extend 
kindergartens  but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  kindergarten  work. 

^ KINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Association,  cooperatirigWith  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  State,  has  been  successful  in  passing  a mandatory  on 
petition  law  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  school  board  or  board  of  education  of  any  school  district,’  however 
organized,  union  free  high  school  districts  excepted,  shall  upon  petition  of  the 
pnrents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children  more  than  4 and  not  more  than  C 
years  of  ngc  establish  and  maintain  a kindergarten ' In  charge  of  a legally 
qualified  kindergarten  tencher  for  the  instruction  of  said  children.  In  case 
such  district  maintaius  two  or  more  school  bnildings'the  parents  or  guardians 
heretofore  mentioned  shall  reside  not  more  than  1 mile  from  the  building  ia 
which  it  is  proposed  to'estahllsh  the  kindergarten.  When  a kindergarten  shall 
have  been  established  ns  hereinbefortV  provided,  It  shall  constitute  a part  of 
the  conunnn  public  schools  of  the  district,  and  the  taxes  for  maintenance  of  such 
kindergarten  shall  be  levied  nnd  cdllcrted  la  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes 
are  levied  and  collected  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  When  a kinder- 
garten shall  have  boon  established,  It  shnll  not  he  discontinued  unless  the 
enroirtnent  for  the  preceding  year  phnll  have  been  less  than  15. 

New  kindergarten  legislation  has  also  been  enacted  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  and  Oregon.  The  Kansas  law  makes  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens  mandatory  upon  petition  in  cities  of  - 
the  first  class  with  populations  over  18,500.  The  Ponnsvl vania  law 
permits  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  “upon  the  petition  of 
parents  or  guardians  of  at  Jeast  25  children  between  the  ages  of  4 
nnd  6 yeafs,  residing  within  the  district  and  within  1 mile  of  any 
elementary  school  building  situate  in  such  district.”  Local  boards 
of  education  are  authorized  to  “levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  estnblish- 
ment*and  maintenance  of  kindergartens,  not  to  exceed  2 mills  on  the 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  district.  * 
Such  taxes,  when  levied,  shall  be  kept  in  a separate  fund  and  shall 
^ used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  levied.”  In  each 
of  the  four  States  that  have  enacted  kindergarten  legislation  a sec- 
tion of  the  law  deals  with  the  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers. 

In  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oregon  all  kindergarten  teachers  must 
have  completed  a two  years’  course  of  kindergnrten  training  in  an  ‘ 
accredited  kindergarten  training  school.  Sfich  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  certification  of  kindergarten  teachers  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  standardization  of  kindergarten  work.  * 

KINDERGARTEN^ TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
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The  increased  number  of  teacher-ftraining  institutions  that  give 
kindergarten  instruction  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  recognition 
4 of  the  kindergarten  as  a necessary  part  of  public  education.  The 
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institutions  now  giving  such  instruction  number  158.  Of  these.  83 
are  State  normal  schools  or  colleges  hnd  universities  03  nre'city 
institutions,  ami  52  are  private.  Those  supported  bv  State  (unde 
include  he  southern  branch  of  the  University  of  California;  the 
■ tato  colleges  for  women  in  Florida.  Mississippi.  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas;  the  University  of  Nebraska:  Ohio  University;  and  the 
University  of  Utah.  The  city  institutions  inchulo  Hunter  College, 
- v ^ °rk ; the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

**'  , The  53  P!lva,tc  inKt,tuti°ns  ran"?  "from  small  private  kindergarten 
training  schools  to  colleges  and  universities  of-  the  highest  rank. 
This  group  includes  the  following  institutions:  Atlanta  University 

rot  VniTSny  ofShk**0''  Drake  University ; Goucher 

Uollege;  A Vellesley  College;  New  York  University;  Omaha  Uni- 

Tr.1  f 1 y an(^ebraska  Wosle.vai1  University;  Columbia  University; 

( klnhoma  City  College;  Temple  University;  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers;  Brigham  Young  University;  and  Baylor  College 
Another  evidence  of  the  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  is  the  establishment  of  kindergarten  pri- 
mary courses  in  many  institutions,  in  the  place  of  a special  kinder- 
garten course.  This  tendency  to  train  teachers  for4*>th  the  kinder- 
garten and  early  elementary  grades  is  a recognition  of  the  fact  that 
t io  period  of  4-S  years  In  a child’s  life  is  psychologically  one  period 
and  that  all  teachers  of  the  children  of  these  ages  should  have  the 
same  training.  In  many  institutions  this  course  is  now  a three-year 
con i sc,  ami  some  institutions  are  offering  a four-year  course  leadin" 
to  a degree.  Because  there  are  many  problems  relating  to  the  formm 
latum  of  such  a course,  a commiftce  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  lias  prepared  a three-year  minimum  standardized 
corurse  of  study  for  kindergarten  primary  training  schools. 

THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL. 

Not  only  is  kindergarten  work  being  related  in  an  organic  way 
to  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  through  kindergarten-primary- 
courses  in  training  schools,  but  the  objectives  of  kindergarten  educa- 
tion are  being  strengthened  by  a new  emphasis  upon  the  pre- 
kindergarten  period.  • Such  laboratory  experiments  as  Watson  has 
made  at  Jelms  Hopkins  University,  and  the  nursery  school  experi- 
ments which  are  being  carried  on  in  England  and  in  this  country,  are 
stressing  the  importance  of  education  in  these  early  years.  Child- 
welfare  workers  are  accustomed  to  assert  that  the  most  neglected  of 
childhood  is  the  preschool  period.  By  “preschool  period”  is  usually 
meant  the  years  from  2 to  6.  The  kindergarten  lies  within  this 
period,  4 to  6 being  commonly  accepted  as  the  kindergarten  years. 
While  the  kindergarten  is  becoming  more  and  more  a part  of  the 
pubhc-scliooUsysteni,  the  fact  that  such  a term  as  “ preschool  period  ” 
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ignores  1 Ik*  k i mlor^ji rton  means  that  there  is  still  nil  urgent  need  for 
educating  the  public  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  beginnings  in 
eduration. 

In  a recent  article  entitled  “ Preschool  education/’  by  Mrs. 
W oolley , of  the  Merrill- Palmer  School,  the  following  statement  is 
made : 

Any  kindergarten  h*;u  her,  or  indeed  any  intelligent  nduU  who  has" conic  into 
ini i unite*  contact  with  largo  numbers  ol  cliiliimi  of  f»  years,  knows  how  distinct 
olinrnctor  traits  mid  Mels  of  ability  nro  l»y  Unit  ago.  Physical  habits,  mental 
• Imhits,  n ml  elements  of  diameter  and  personality  arc  already  formed.  Even 
nt  o tiie  Mirlety  of  imli\ idimlity  found  among  children  is  almost  as  grent  as 
iliat  among  grout's  of  adults.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  .of  these  traits 
are  modifiable;  hut  an*  they  indefinitely  modifiable,  or  are  certain  trends 
« I ready  established  which  are  permanent  in  their  influence?  Even  though  they 
be  modifiable,  does  the  establishment  of  given  types  of  reaction  have  n |i*r 
nianent  inlhiemv  on  personality '!  Modern  psychiatry  and  psychology  are 
answering  the  above  ipicstions  hy  assuring  us  that  the  experience  of  the  first 
few  years  of  ohildhoml  ami  the  types  of  reactions  set  up  at  that  time  may  he 
determining  factors  throughout  tile.  Decisions  and  attitudes  of  adults,  though 
they  do  not  themselves  realize  it.  may  lie  profoundly  inlluoneed  by  habits  of  re- 
sponse sot  up  before  the  age  of  a years. 

Not  only  is  t lie  nursery  school  movement  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  early  education,  hut  valuable  experiments  are  being  made 
in  relation  to  the  kind  of  education  that  should  he  provided’  for  chil- 
dren in  early  childhood.  The  concept  that  the  eduention^f  young 
children  consists  in  the  mastery  of  the  technic  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  is  still  generally  accepted.  The* nursery  school 
experiments  are  placing  a new  emphasis  upon  more  important  phases 
of  education  in  the  early  years. 

The  English  education  act  of  1018  authorized  local  authorities  to 
'provide  “nursery  schools  for  children  over  2 and  under  f>  years  of 
age.  or  such  later  ago  as  may  he  approved  bv  the  hoard  of  education.” 

In  an  address  on  “ The  new  interest  in  education  in  Great  Britain.” 
Sir  Aukland  Gcddes,  the  British  Ambassador,  made  the  following 
staFemcnt  about  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools; 

One  of  our  ideas  has  perhaps  been  more  unsparingly  rip  if  tiled  than  the  rest, 
the  proposal  to  found  nursery  sellouts.  I notice  the  rldlrulors  are  either  child- 
less or  else  are  the  sort  of  people  who  maintain  at  considerable  expense  in 
their  own  homes  the  very  sort  of  nursery  school  which  we  are  setting  up  for  the 
use  of  nil.  It  is  ensy  to  make  merry  and  to  draw  pictures  of  tiny  tots  with  • 
horn -rimmed  spectacles  tolling  with  great  tomes,  but  the  fncts  are  otherwise. 
The  purpose  of  the  nursery  Bchool  is  not  dVon  to  tencli  the  three  It's,  but  hy 
sleep,  food,  and  play,  provide  the  opportunity  for  little  children  to  Iny  founda- 
tions of  health,  habit,  and  responsive  personality,  which  is  Just  what  every 
nursery  in  the  world  Is  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Two  experiments  in  England  have  attracted  wide  attention— that 
of  Miss  McMillan  in  London  and  Miss  Owen  in  Manchester.  These 
nursery  schools  have  been  described  in  two  books;  The  Nursery 
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School,  by  Margaret  McMillan;  and  Nursery  School  Education, 
edited  by  Grace  Owen. 

Miss  McMillan  states  that  on  examination  one-third  of  the  nur^erv 
children  were  found  to  have  physical  defects.  • In  describing  the 
work  of  the  school  she  says,  “Once  inside,  the  child  comes  unite  r the 
influence  of  the  great  healers— earth,  sun,  air.  sleep,  and  joy.”  But 
Miss  McMillan  believes  that  the  nursery  school  has  a broader  function 
than  that  of  health.  She  writes,  “I  assume,  in  the  start  that  the 
nursery  school  will,  if  successful,  change  and  modify  every  other 
order  of  school,  influencing  it  powerfully  from  below."' 

In  the  introduction  to  Nursery  School  Education.  Miss  (.race  Owen 
also  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  nursery  school  to 

ilit*  national  effort  to  raise  the  physique  of  the  people.  * • • When  it  Is 
considered  that  the  rate  of  mortality  during  these  years  is  higher  than  that 
"I  any  |«*nod  except  the  first  year,  it  is  obvious  that  continue, 1 neglect  by  the 
State  would  he  fatal  to  the  whole  national  effort  to  raise  the  physique  of  the 
people.  The  nursery  school,  open  to  all  ehihiren  over  the  age  of  2.  will  |, ridge 
tills  gap.  By.  means  of  it.  regular  supervision,  the  prompt  treatment  of  ail- 
ment mill  disease,  the  necessary  attention  to  right  food,  clothing  personal 
habits,  nnd  health  surrou rulings  art?  all  made  possible. 

Blit  Miss  Owen  regards  the  work  of  the  nursery  as  educational. 
She  says; 

It  may  also  serve  the  wider  cause  of  education.  It  is  not  ham|H*red  t»v  the 
traditions  of  a past  generation.  It  Is  free  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  It 
lias  n now  opportunity.  If  those  who  are  responsible  preserve  simplicity  of 
spirit  and  an  open  mind,  it  may  make  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  education,  because  It  will  he  a testing  ground  of  the  fmidaincntal  edit, 
cationnl  doctrines  of  to-day.  Moreover,  liy  Its  insistence  on  cooperation  with 
•he  home.  Its  interests  in  neighborhood  activities,  and  its  constant  function  of 
putting  the  individual  family  in  loucli  with  the  various  agencies  for  child 
welfare,  it  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  movement  toward  bringing  all  education 
into  closer  touch  with  real  life. 


Some  interesting  experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  this  country, 
and  Miss  Owen  has  contributed  to  the  work  in  two  institutions— the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Detroit  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University, 

For  many  years  day  nurseries  have  been  conducted  in  congested 
portions  of  large  cities,  where  the  children  of  working  parents  were 
cared  for  during  the  day.  These  nurseries  have  been  largely  con- 
* cerned.with  the  physical  care  of  young  children  and  can  in^no  sense 
be  called  nursery  schools.  There  are  also  a number  of  private  insti- 
tutions where  children  of  preschool  age  attend  school  for  a session 
rarying  from  two  to  three  years  in  length.  While  many  of  these 
schools  are  conducting  experiments,  pn  a scientific  basis,  such  as  the 
preschool  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  they  can  not  be 
classed  as  nursery  schools  because  of  the  length  of  theSession.  The 
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few  hours  of  the  morning  do  not  give  enough  opportunity  for  the 
pi  act  ice  and  study,  of  all  the  huhits  related  to  food,  sleep,  exercise, 
etc.  The  program  for  a nursery  school  must  include  the  following: 
(1)  An  all-day  schedule (2)  a plant,  equipment,  and  regime  based 
upon  scientific  knowledge;  (3)  an  adequately  trained  teacher;  (4) 
mental  and  physical  tests  of  all  children;  (5)  supervision  and  records 
of  mental  and  physical  development. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Hure.au  of  Educa- 
tional Experiments,  New  York,  and  Teachers  College,  New  York, 
are  conducting  experiments  that  have  the  qualifications  listed  above 
for  a nursery  school. 

Each  one  of  these  experiments  is  working  out  particular  problems. 
Mrs.  Woolley,  assistant  director  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  has 
this  to  say  of  the  objectives  of  the  school : 

The  general  plun  is  the  establishment  of  a nursery  school  for  children  be- 
tween 2 and  5 years  of  age,  and  the  use  of  (lie  school  ns  tt  training  center  for 
young  women  students.  Our  little  experiment,  with  ouiy  30  children,  is  of  slight 
Importance  unless  it  demonstrates  that,  t lie  extension  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem downward  to  two  years,  upward  to  Inelude  nil  young  women  in  the  eniv  and 
management  of  small  children,  aud  outward  to  furnish  assistance  to  mothers 
lu  their  immediate  concrete  problems,  is  both  desimhle’uml  practicable. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  director  of  girls' activities.  Detroit,  says: 

It  looks  forward  to  women  better  trained  In  the  duties  of  motherhood.  It 
may  be  possible  Hint. cooperative  neighborlmod  nursery  schools  w ill  grow  up  in 
which  the  mothers  themselves  will  be  the  touchers,  relieving  each  other  of 
many  of  the  tusks  that  could  be  done  for  u group  as  well  ns  for  one  or  I wo. 
and  leaving  more  time  for  the  close  communion  between  mothers  and  chih'lreii. 
which  is  theirs  by  divine  right. 

A graduate  of.Miss  Grace  Owen’s  school,  Manchester,  England,  is 
the  teacher  of  this  nursery  school. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  New  York,  states  the 
objectives  of  their  nursery  school  experiment  ns  follows : 

We  did  not  set  about  our  task  of  caring  for  children  fre.m  15  months  to  3 
years  of  age  because  of  the  economic  situation  of  working  or  profes^ionnl 
mothers — though  this  situation  Is  distinctly  n part  of  our  problem.  Our  answers 
nre  not  in  terms  of  jpelnl  or  economic  need.  Our  first  answer  Is  in  terms  of 
educational  noedivWe  feel  that  the  educational  factors  In  the  environment  for 
babies  need  study  and  planning  as  much  as  ant|  perhaps  more  thun  those  in  the 
environment  of  older  children.  Our  seccod  answer  Is  In  terms  of  research:  We 
feel  the  need  of  fuller  scientific  data  concerning  children’s  growth — growth  of 
every  sort  that  Is  mensurable  or  observable. 

All  the  physical  side  is  thoroughly'  incorporated  Into  the  nursery  procedure 
and  thoroughly  recorded.  But  this  !b  not  the  field  where  experimenting  is 
taking  place.  We  are  not  experimenting  In  diets  nor  in  the  amount  of 
clothing  nor  In  the  countless  physical  details  to  which  we  attend.  We  are 
experimenting  In  the  equipment  und  situations  which  lead  to  muscular  "coor- 
dination, to  experimentation,  to  purposeful  activities,  to  emotional  stability. 
We  are  acting  for  Instance,  the  amount  and  kind  af  climbing  a 2-year  old 
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onn  do,  the  degree  and  kind  of  response  he  makes  to  various  sense  stimuli, 
the  amount  and  kind  of  contact  with  other  children  and  with  adults  that  he 
cau  hear  without  struln,  and  the  kind  of  use  he  makes  of  his  body  and  of  all 
his  surroundings.  • 

Miss  Grace  Owen  was  brought  over  from  England  by  the  depart- 
ment qf  lower  primary  education,  Teachers’  College,  to  give  a course 
in  nursery  school  education  at  the  Teachers’  College  summer  school 
session  of  1922.  One  of  Miss  Owen’s  'graduates  has  been  con- 
ducting a toddlers  class  ’ in  the  Manhattanville  day  nursery  since 
Mav.  1922,  and  this  class  is  used  for  demonstration  purposes  for  the 
students  of  Teachers’  College. 

* 

PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE  AND 

RETARDATION. 

.One  of  the  problems  of  the  elementary  school  is  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  failures.  The  largest  number  of  failures  is  in  the 
first  grade.  In  the  average  city  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
children  in  the  first  grade  have  to  repeat  fhcir  first  year  of  school 
work.  The  school  has  failed  to  provide  conditions  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  children  in  the  beginning  of  school  life  because  it  has 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration  the  preschool  life  of  the  child. 
An  effort  to  make  a better  adjustment  to  school  conditions  has  been 
made  by  a puiuber  of  agencies  in  New  York  City.  This  experiment 
is  described  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Examination  of  Preschool  Age 
Children”  and  is  issued  by  the  health  service  of  the  New  York 
County  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross.  The  purpose  of  this  experi- 
ment is  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  Civic  Club  of  New  York: 

If  schools  are  to  become  tln»  real  centers  for  the  activities  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  childhood  It  Is  potent  thut  the  time  of  entrance  Into  the  school 
system  should  present  the  strategic  jferlod  for  effective  accompli  ishmeuts. 

* * * T,ie  physical  and  mental  examinations  of  every  school  child  at 
tlu*  time  of  his  registration  nre  essentials  fora  completely  humanized  system 
of  education. 

Eight  schools  in  congested  districts  in  New  York  were  selected 
fpr  the  experiment.  The  work  was  done  in  the  nionth  of  June 
with  tfyc  children  who  were  to  enter  school  in  September  for  the  first 
time.  A card  was  sent  home  to  the  parents  of  these  children  and 
contained  this  statement  in  relation  to  the  information  given  : “Have 
your  child  examined  at  once ! Do  not  delay  ! Start  him  right.  The 
best  time,  to  take  care  of  a child’s  health  is  before  lie-enters  school.” 

Dr.  Jacob  M.  Sobel,  of  tl>e  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  makes  the 
follpwing  statement: 


Approximately JiO  pe^  cent  of  the  children  canvassed,  either  through  written 
communication  or  persohal  approach,  were  brought  lo  tlie  schools.  Of  thla 
number,  75  per  cent  were  accompanied,  by  their  parents.'  and  25  per’eeut  by 


im 
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older  school  children.  Of  the  1,001  children  examined,  33.3  per  cent  were 
found  nunnul  and  60.7  per  cent  with  physical  defects;  of  the  latter  ‘>5  ■>  ner 
cent  were  children  who  had  defective  teeth  as  the  only  defect  found.  ’ The  ma- 
jority of  the  children  examined  were  In  the  age  grouping  Gf  5 and  6 years 
The  study  corroborates  former,  experiences,  as  regards  the  need  of  intensive 
work  among  children  of  the  preschool  age,  for  the  correction  of  remediable 
physical  defects,  particularly  defects  of  tonsils,  nasal  breathing,  and  nutrition 
It  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  public,  as  a whole,  has  not  vet  realized 
the  Importance  and  significance  of  the  ill  effects  of  physical  defects  at  tlds 
age.  anil  the  importance  of  their  remedy  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
schooling.  During  the  summer  months,  in  so  far  as  conditions  permitted  the 
nurses  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  made  necessary  home  visits  -mil  eu- 
deavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  secure  the  removal  of  all  defects  found,  and  to 
extend  Into  the  homes  such  educational  methods  as  were  warranted  by  the 
findings.  It  was  also  ugreed  that  the  American  Ited  Cross  provide  full-time 
deutal  hygiene  service  for  the  preschool  age  children  examined  in  both  the 
East  Harlem  and  Henry  Street  districts.  The  work  began  during  the  first 
wwk  of  the  medical  examinations  In  .Tune. 

In  reward  to  the  mental  testing  the  following  statements  are 
significant : 

The  work  of  examining  1.000  preschool  age  children  who  would  enter  the 
kindergarten  or  1A  grade  in  September  was  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
New  \urk  State  Association  of  Consulting  Psychologists  In  the  ifionth  of  June 
1021.  These  children  were  to  attend  eight  different  public  schools  The  par’ 
pose  of  the  psychological  examination  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  ^fcopl  prin- 
cipals data  which  could  be  used  in  the  scientific  classification  of  these  ehiidren 
The  significance  of  this  experiment  in  extensive  Individual  mental  scaling  Is 
obvious  to  thaw  cognizant  of  the  possibilities  of  the  psychological  examination 
of  children.  While  the  use  of  intelligence  scales  does  net  determine  the  com, 
plete  mental  status  of  a child.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  basis  of  initial  grada- 
tion. The  completeness  of  the  exposition  of  this  phase  of  the  experiment 
places  It  in  the  category  of  constructive  research  in  educational  psychology 


The  result  of  the  mental  testing  is  as  follows: 


The  range  is  from  less  than  3 years  Jo  over  7 years.  TIuTmedian  age  lies 
in  the  range  from  5 years  to  5 years  3 months.  The  median  age  for  the  kinder- 
garten children  Is  found  in  the  range  of  4 years  G months  to  4 years  9 months 
For  the  children  entering  first  grade  the  median  Is  in  the  5 years  3 months 
to  the  5 years  6 months  range.  While  none  of  the  children  examined  had  a 
chronological  age  of  less  than  4 years,  a large  pmporilon  of  them  were  unable 
to  make  as  high  a score  ns  the  average  4-year-old  child.  There  were  101  who 
fell  below  the  4-year  level ; they  ranged  In  mental  age  from  2 years  G months  to 
3 years  11  months.  Practically  25  per  cent  of  the  chlhlreir^vere  below  the 
standard  of  ability  usually  supposed  necessary  for  attendance  at  kindergarten. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  children  wore  exceptionally  capable.  Twenty- 
four  of  them  had  a mental  age  of  G years  or  more.  Two  of  them  were  at  least 
7 years  old  mentally.  The  range  of  mental  ages  of -the  tint  grade  children  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  klmlorgartners.  Some  of  them  nre  less  than  3 years 
old  mentally.  Others  are  above  7 years.  Approximately  30  per  cent  nre 
he!°w  the  5-year  level  There  are  157,  or  about  28  per  cent,  who  grade  above 
6.  of  these,  15,  or  nearly  3 per  cent  of  the  totnjf  have  a mental  age  of  more  than' 
7 years.  It  is  Impossible  to  express  in  figures  the  greatest  failure  of  our 
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present  method  of  organising  classes.  The  habits  of  failure  which  are  de- 

nh  I itv  t"  l0U  "e,try  °Ver  ,m('  °Ver  to  pet  n <‘l,n<1  ««  that  wlilcli  he  1ms  not  the 
>it>  to  accomplish  may  he  important  factors  in  later  economic  inadequacy 

Tlice  Is  however,  „ fairly  .Plreet  measure  ,„ss  ,llle  t0  t||c  g 

“'  °“  f ° m rt,|l,lre  chil,Jr™  10  repeat  work  over  whirl,  I h„v'  i.ave 

< .ee  gone.  Let  us  take  the  eerolltnem  of  our  school  district  as  „„ 

r Zt^TeUsT.  «:Z,d,d  “?  °f  “*  C,BL'  Kr”"M  "» 

tl  • ” 1 >eurs  id  bcuool  did  not  moan  that  n child  hrwi  mi 

tnimesbr]'oo^s|7th:|,^<"l'n7”"I1<,rP,|'ant'  nin"'V  llnd  r,,llp>1  ,m  life*:  206,  live 

w. 

know  how  many  dollars  are  required  for  every  child  for  end.  ^ 

'Cti  1st  .t,  z,  Zu!‘:  ::  zrre"  * 

p'SJZTzt:^  z±*=z5jzz 

ll.il  the  loss  of  vo.ilMe, lee.  the  sense  of  failure,  end  II, o hopelew  of  n.ese 
children  are  more  imp,, riant.  Such  conditions  nr,*  . not  mensural,!,.  , , 
and  cents  lint  do  imt  become  less  important  because  of  tint  fn,  t lr  • * °.ars 

z:tuTvn  r\ ,i,,t  i,° ut  tJi- ' °iir  t;r 

i l>  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  nearly  one-bulf  of  the  children.  To  help  the 
Mtualion  by  -mmlr.ing  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  ,lf  „,e  children  is 

a M,«t  stei.  m advance.  We  recognize  n child's  capacity  nnd  then  provide  the 
environment  most  suited  to  Ids  development  “ Provide  the 

Some  of  the  ad  mates  of  grading  according  to  Intelligence  have  Insisted  'that 

to  a low  1,0  1,,'lglit  el.il, i™  to  ,„„k.  more  ll,r„„B„  ,’!e  eJndcn 

If  a child  can  d„  all  the  work  of  the  present  eight  era, lew  in 

shouhl  he  allowed  to  do  so.  In  this  contention  the  underlying  assumption  Is 

that  the  present  curriculum  Is  eminently  satisfactory  and  nitessarv  f r tl  e 

chi  d s future  welfare.  Therefore.  It  is  said.  tIle  soon,*,  a child  gets  he  rout  ne 

training  offered  in  the  grades,  the  better  will  htH,e  equipped  for  r.,r 

IU.t  there  is  a possibility  that  a revision  of  77 cm c m' ^ wo  , " .l’ 

“ slon-  Ui‘ Tr mt a11  chik,r-1  - »•* SStT : r 

«ork  In  S.  or  even  in  10  or  12  years.  Are  we  then  to  keep  the  hi  Id  re  vim 
can  not  do  hat  work  In  12  years  at  the  same  scheme  of  „.I„W  as  we  pnndlie 
for  those  who  can  do  everything  required  In  4 years?  Is  It  not  possible  th„c 
n different  kind  of  work  would  he  better  Tor  these  children?  And  Is-  It  not 
possible  that  even  for  the  brightest  children,  a modllieutio.,  of  tlie  8chlduh> 

The  rim  i"  *rl  1 "I"10',  ■?*  BW,,,H  t0  118  th^e  «'>»'ver  m U,e  affirmative 
The  children  need  a richer,  more  diverse  course  of  sludy  If  they  ure  capable 

of  do  ng . the  required  work  In  less  than  the  schedule  time.  If  they  havt  not 

Ty  °s  lhC  rt>KUlar  nss'finments.  they  need  a modifleation  of 

functions  ? ndaptnt,°n  of  thelr  aptitudes,  potentialities,  and  possible 

functions  In  thtKiater  years  of  their  lives.  ^ u,e 

91348°— 24-|-26  * 
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This  notable  experiment  in  New  York  City  suggests  Miss  McMil- 
lan’s prophecy  of  the  effect  of  the  nursery  school  on  traditional 
education: 

It  will  prove  that  tills  welter  of  disease  anil  misery  In  which  we  live,  nml 
which  makes  the  doctor’s  service  loom  bigger  than  the  teacher’s,  can  be  swept 
a*va.v.  It  Will  make  the  heavy  walls,  the  terrible  gates,  the  hard  playground, 
the  suuiess  classroom  look  monstrous,  ns  they  are.  It  will  give  teachers  a 
chance.  The  arrival  of  thousands  of  beautiful  and  strong  children  will  break- 
down the  gates.  Through  the  awful  and  grim  corridors  the  light  of  joy  as  well 
as  youth  will  pass. 

On  the  problem  of -school  entrance,  Doctor  Gesell,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, says : * 

The  problems  of  preschool  hygiene  and  of  school  entrance  are  Inseparable 
and  both  in  turn  insepa-uble  from  the  kindergarten.  . The  whole  mutter  of 
school  entrance  is,  iu  the  last  analysis,  oue  of  hygiene.  It  should  be  condi- 
tioned primarily  by  standards  of  health  and  development  and  should  be  regu- 
lu ted  by  a policy  of  medical  oversight  and  educational  observation.  Instead 
of  unceremoniously  and  haphazardly  admitting  three  millions  of  children  ami 
falling  one-fourth  of  our  first  graders  ut  the  end  of  the  school  year,  wo  should 
gradually  reorganize  the  kindergarten  uird  the  primary  school  in  such  a way 
that  the  school  beginner  will  be  under  systematic,  purposeful  observation. 
This  means  a gradual  relaxation  of  our  present  zeal  to  teach  him  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a much  more  wholesome  solicitude,  namely,  one  to  safeguard  his 
health  and  to  understand  his  psychology.  In  the  first,  grade  nil  gives  way  to 
a hasty  eagerness  to  Instruct  him  to  read  anil  write.  10 veil  in  the  kindergarten 
we  are  In  dauggr  of  forgetting  Froebel's  suggestion:  "Wouldst  thou  lead  the 
child?  ..  . , OlflServe  him  and  he  will  show  you  what  to  do."  Such  a policy 
of  Intelligent-observation  of  the  children  Is  not  incompatible  with  the  program 
of  the  progressive  kindergarten  of  tcVlay.  It  simply  gives  to  these  programs 
a double  trend,  one  which  is  educative  and  another  which  is  Interpretative. 
Such  a policy  will  Inevitably  lead  to  a hygienic  rationalization,  of  school  en- 
trance. The  kindergarten  will  become  the  recruiting  sta^ou  und  the  develop- 
ment hattnllon  of  our  vast  school  army.  ^ 

Not  only  is  the  kindergarten  becoming  recognized  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  control  of  school  entrance,  but  two  recent  studies  show 
that  the  kindergarten  tends  to  reduce  retardation  in  the  grades. 
In  nine  of  the  public  schools  in  Louisville,  Ky„  a study  has  been 
made  'the  effect  of  kindergarten  training  in  the  primary  nml 
upper  grades.  R.  J.  Bell,  principal  of  the  F.  T.  Salisbury  School, 
makes  this  report:  # 


The  records  compiled  represent  3,064  nonkindergarten  children  and  1,407 
kindergarten-trained  children  from  nine  of  the  I^oulsvllle,  Ky.,  public  schools, 
all  of  which  are  listed  below,  showing  by  schools  a percentage  comparison  of 
the  points  under  consideration.  The  percentage  of  failure  among  kindergarten 
pupils  Is  In  all  schools  very  much  lower  than  among  nonkindergarten  children. 
It  la  also  shown  In  the  table  that  the  per  cent  of  retardation  in  all  of  the  schools 
1b  much  lower  among  the  klndergnrten  group  than  It  Is  in  the  nonkindergarten 
group,  while  the  reverse  condition  prevails  with  regard  to  acceleration.  In 
consideration  of  Initiative  and  responsiveness  the  results  obtained  In  each 
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are  favorable  to  tbe  kindergarten  group,  except  In  the’^ase  of  School  No  2, 
where  the  kindergarten  children  are  1.1  per  cent  lower  in  responsiveness  than 
the  nonkindergarten  children.  It  seems  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing 
that  kindergarten  training  seems  to  reduce  failure,  retardation,  and  with- 
drawal and  at  the  same  time  to  Increase  the  possibilities  of  promotion,  accelera- 
tion. Initiative,  and  responsiveness.  The  effects  of  k'odergnrben  training  as 
shown  by  the  Investigation  above  prove  conclusively  that  the  broader  the  ex- 
perience gotten  early  In  life  the  more  certain  Is  the  child  to  remain  interested 
and  active  In  his  school  work  and  the  more  capuble  he  will  be  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  problems  of  his  own.  He  is  less  liable  to  fail  of  promotion  and  Is  more 
likely  to  remain  one  of  a group  of  accelerated  or  normal  children.  He  will  re- 
spond more  readHy  to  situations  confronting  the  class  and  Individual  child  and 
will  manifest  greater  initiative  In  the  creation  of  situations  or  the  elucidation 
of  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  SURVEYS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 

In  a survey  of  the  New  Bedford  schools,  Dr.  Spaulding,  of  Yale 
University,  has  published  a study  of  the  influence  of  kindergarten 
training  on  advancement  through  the  grades.  He  states  that  49.4 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  reaching  the  sixth  grade  within  strictly  nor- 
• mul  age  had  entered  school  in  the  kindergarten.  Of  the  children 
, u,1°  W(,re  retarded  one  year  or  more,  only  17.6  per  cent  had  started 

in  the  kindergarten.  Dr.  Spaulding  says: 

y 

Comparatively  late  entrance  unquestionably  handicaps  New  Bedford  children 
from  (lie  very  start;  a study  of  the  figures  indicates  that  this  handicap  aver- 
ages approximately  a year.  And  the  handicap  continues  throughout  the 
st'liix.)  life  of  the  children,  with  uil  its  serious  effects  ou  the  extent  of  their 
•education  and  their  continuance  in  school  into  the  higher  grades  uud  the 
high  school. 

Dr.  Spaulding  not  only  considers  the  ^kindergarten  a means  of 
mincing  retardation  but  also  stresses  the  importance  of  kindergarten 
training  for  foreign  children.  He  says: 

Assuming  that  all  children  whose  native  tongue  Is' English  speak  the  lan- 
guage well  on  entering  school,  over  00  per  cent  of  the  New  Bedford  children 
begin  their  school  careers  with  serious  language  handicaps,  such  ns  the 
children  of  communities  largely  English  speaking  do  not  suffer.  The  kinder- 
garten Is  the  best  place  to  begin  the  removal  of  those  language  handicaps. 
Probably  more  can  he  accomplished  in  this  during  a kludergnrten  year  (Imn 
in  any  subsequent  year.  This  initial  achievement  gives  the  child  of  foreign 
parentage  something  like  n fair  start. 

Dr.  Spaulding  recommends  that  the  kindergarten  age  be  lowered 
to  4.J  years  or  4 years,  and  that  systematic  efforts  be  made  to  enroll 
all  children  in  kindergartens  as  a preparation  for  entering  the  first 
grade. 

In  a survey  of  the  schools  of  Augusta,  Me.,  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis, 
of  Harvard  University,  commends  the  provision  made  by  the  school 
official^  for  kindergarten  education,  but  suggests  that  it  would  be 
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a great  advantage  if  all  children  who  enter  th/first  grade  are  given 
kindergarten  training.  Tn  a recent  study  of  retardation  in  the 
schools  of  Washington,  I).  C.,  it  is  recoin mended  that  kindergartens 
be  established  for  all  children  of  5 years  of  age  as  one  means  of 
solving  the  problem.  In  Minneapolis  children  are  required  to 
have  at  east  one  quarter  in  the  kindergarten  before  entering  the 
. "rat,e-  Jn  exceptional  cases  this  rule  may  he  modified  bv  the 
assistant  superinta,, lent  in  .•h,.rsc  „f  primary  yra.los  upgn  recom- 
memlation  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  following  recommendations #were  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander, of  George  Peabody  Teachers’  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
a survey  of  the  schools  of  Shreveport,  La. : 

Kindergartens  should  he  gradually  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
S h eveport  system,  upon  vote  of  the  hoard  of  education.  Teaehers  who  have 
had  kindergarten-primary  twining  should  alone  he  employed.  The  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade  should  he  closely  articulated.  The  transition  from 

Uon^of^h  *"  J”1  pnu,e  •S|"M|1'1  b<‘  ”'"1  «■*>'  made  so  hy  n.odiii- 

catlon  of  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  the  primary  grades  so  as  to 

conform  more  in  fundamental  principles  to  some  modern  theory  of  education— 
a course  based  upon  instincts,  interests,  ami  experience  of  childhood.  There 
should  ho  fewer  children  per  teacher  in  l lie  kindergarten. 

I)r  La  Kite,  head  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  East 
Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School,  in  a survey  of  the  schools  of  ' 
Honesdalc,  1 a.,  also  emphasizes  the  broader  tr&ining  of  the  kinder- 
garten teacher.  He  says: 

The  teacher  employed  should  he  one  who  knows  no,  only  the  essentials  of 
kindergarten  practice  but  ofj.rimniy  grade  work  as  well.  She  and  the  tlrst 
grade  teacher  should  regard  themselves  as  mutual  caretakers  of  the  children 
who  are  undertaking  the  tlrst  two  years  of  school  work  and  classify  them  no- 
cordlpglv  Under  present  conditions  every  hyear-old  who  enters  must  begin* 
the  rending  exercises  immediately.  Tills  is  unfortunate,  for  some  G-year-olds 
a o not  ready  to  rend.  1-or  some  time  longer  they  need  the  kind  of  education 

^nrU'n01ff,>SH  ‘i iztM*  I'1?*  !1»»l  handwork.  Promotion  from  kinder- 

garten  to  tlrst  grade  should  he  determined  chiefly  by  these  two  ages  phvsio- 

oglcul  age  ns  revealed  by  the  condition  ami  action  of  the  vurlous  hodlly  sys- 
tems  and  mental  age  us  revealed  hy  responses  to  standardized  exercises. 

. Under  the  caption  “ Why  have  a kindergarten  ? ” 1),-.  La  Kue  writes 
as  follows;  - . 

Ho  far  as  the  development  of  the  pupil  Is  concerned,  the  kindergarten  Is 
probably  conducted  more  socially,  democrat  b ally.  naturally,  and  skillfully  than 

‘“,rl  °'  ’>'<■  f"«»  «r»t  ,UnnL  tl,e 

It  makes  play  equals  of  those  whom  caste  would  keep  apart;  hut  the  ednea- 
tloimt  environment  makes  the...  equals  on  a high  level,  not  at  all  like  the  low- 
level  equals  of  the  street.  Further,  Its  protective  nnd  fostering  value  are  lar^e 

Sealt'h" ^n%T!TlYhe  ,M*,lh  aml  prmticc8  h,m  >"  the  habits  of 

health  , .t  proWvts  his  language  from  Warping,  contaminating  Influences,  nnd 

jnakes  correct  language  common  instead  of  uncommon ; best  of  all,  perhaps  it 

protects  his  emotions  from  the  regressive  tendency  toward  anger,  self-feeling 

suspicion,  isolation  sullenness,  nnd  nervousness,  and  fosters  gdod  nature,  open- 

happydne88’  800  Ub  ty’  8€,ft>oulideuee,  cheerfulness,  and  the  habit  of  being 
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Tm  IOl'O  n survey  was  made  of  C 1m*  schools  in  Baltimore.  Md.  (W 
of  the  recommendations  was  (he  extension  of  kindergartens.  Since 
the  survey  2*.  kindergartens  have  been  opened  and  (lie  hoard  of  edu- 
cation hns  decided  upon  opening  10  new  kindergartens  every  year. 
In  surveys  made  in  Wilmingft.n,  Del..  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  and  Sparta, 
^ *s**  • ecoinmendations  were  made  to  make  the  kindergarten  an  inte- 
gral part  outlie  public-school  s.  stem. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  THE  PAN-PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL 

CONFERENCE. 

Because  of  the  contribution  (lint  the  kindergarten  has  made  in  the 
solving  of  the  race  question  in  the  schools  of  Hawaii  it  was  given  an 
important  place  on  the  program  of  the  Pun- Pacific  Educational  Con- 
ference held  in  Honolulu,  August,  1021.  The  only  official  woman 
delegate  from  the  United  States  represented  kindergarten  education. 
One  session  wns  given  entirely  to  the  elementary  school  and  there 
wereAhrce  speakers  on  the  subject  of  kindergarten  education.  These 
speakers  represented  the  Intermit iona^Kindergarten  Union,  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  of  Hawaii,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
In  eight  different  addresses,  given  ly  delegates  of  other  notions  and 
by  delegates  from  the  United  States,  the  kindergarten  was  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  schoo!  education. 
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Twenty-five  years  ajgo  “ history  and  civics  ” was  the  term  generally 
applied  to  the  effortsiof  the  schools  to  explain  man  .in  society.  The 
;i mount  of  civics  in  jhe  combination  is  indicated  by  the  fact  .that 
the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
reporting  in  1898  od  the  study  of  history  .in  the  schools,  recom- 
mended that.  civil  gbvermnent  be  taught*  only -in  the  course,  in 
American  history  in  trade  12,  the  last  year  of  the  high  school. 

- During  the  qunrterVntury  sJince  £at  date  there  has  been  a grow-" 
ing  tendency  to  set  ,up  separate  courses  in  the  various  subjects 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  universities.  The  advocates  of 
these  subjects  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  urge  that  the  disci- 
plines for  which  they  stood  be  given’ recognition  in  the  curricula 
at  least  of  the  high  schools  if  not  further  down  in  the  system.  Mp 
time  went  on  separate  courses  were  offered  in  civics,  economics,  soetj- 
ology,  and  various  combinations  of  these  subjects.  j 

As- a reaction  against  this  tendency,  not.  only  in  the  field  novi 
under  consideration  but  in  others  a9  well,  the  educattvs  who  liavfc 
been  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  grouping  the  work  of  the  high  school,  undejr 
some  such  captions  as  the  following:  English,  foreign  languag^, 
mathematics,  science,  practical  arts,  and  social  studies.  The  tcr^i 
‘‘social  studies”  has  come  into  use  during  the  past. decade  to  (Wig- 
nate  the  contributions  made  to  school  teaching  by  the  fields  of  history', 
government,  economics,  sociology,  and  geography. 

In  an  effort  to  express  the  unifying  principle  of  the  group  called 
“ social  studies,”  a commission  of  scholars  representing  aH  of  the 
special  subjects  involved  have  just  issued  the  follow ihg^taitemen.t : 

The, organization  of  the  social  Btudtes  in  the  schools  should'b^Je^rmlned 
by  the  purpose  for  which  those  studies  are  Introduced.  Their  puniose  Is  to 
enable  our  youth-  to  realize  what  it  means  to  live  In  society,  to  appreciate 
how  people  have  lived  and  do  live  together,  and  to  understand  the  conditions 
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essentliil  Co ‘living  blether  woll.  t«.  the  end  tbnt  our  .youth  mii.v  develop  such 
abilities,  inclination^,  ami  ideals,  as  qualify  them  to  take  an  intelligent 
and  effective  part  in  an  evolving  society. 

It  is  not  practicable,  with  the  statistical  information  now  at  hand, 
to  give  a definite  and  detailed  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
social  studies  in.  the  schools.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  point  out 
the  main  currents  of  opinion  and  to  illustrate  the  directions  in  which 
these  currents  are  running. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  Century  three  committees  of  the 
American  Historical  Association — the  committees  of  seven,  of  five, 
and  of  eight — made  careful  studies  of  the  then  educational  situa- 
tion and  recommended  courses  of  study  covering  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  These  reports  still  exert  considerable  influ- 
ence in  a large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
textbooks  in  history  have  been  written  and  the  college  entrance 
examinations  in  history  and  civics  have  been  set  with  a view  to  the 
courses  recommended  by  them. 

Later  came  the  movement  for  the  junior  high  school,  which  prom- 
ised to  change  the  character  of  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  grade 
9.  With  this  movement  came  the  community  civics  idea,  and  the 
growing  demand  that  more  civics,  economics,  geography,  and  soci- 
ology be  offered.  To  meet  these  new  conditions,  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  appointed  a committee  on  social  studies  in  secondary 
education.  This  committee,  reporting  in  1916  through  Bulletin  2*8 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  offered  a course  of  study  for  grades  7 
to  12,  inclusive.  The  report  does  not  offer  as  definitely  finished 
courses  as  did  the  committees  of  the  American  Historical  Associat  ion ; 
its  authors  chose  rather  to  suggest  and  illustrate  the  principles  on 
which  new  courses  should  be  built  up.  The  report  was,  in  fact,  a 
preliminary  one  published  to  secure  discussion. 

These  two  sets  of  recommendations  are. competing  now,  in  friendly 
rivalry,  for  recognition  by  curriculum  makers  and  textbook  writers. 

It  may  be  that  n movement  is  gradually  developing  from  the  separate 
courses  in  history  to  a composite  course  in  the  social  studies  somewhat 
in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
social  studies.  Two  events  have  recently  occurred  which  will  illus- 
trate the  situation  concretely.  One  is  the  publication  Of  a 12-year 
course  in  the  social  studies  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  other 
is  a set  of  recommendations  made  to  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  on  the  examinations  to  be  set  in  history  and  civics.  The  ’ 
description  of  the  first  is  taken  from  the  December,  1922,  issue  of 
The  Historical  Outlook.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Lynn  Barnard, 
of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  committee  on  social  studies  in  secondary  education. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM.  - 
1.  SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

This  12-year  program  has  as  its  aim  the  trulning  of  the  pupils  in  practical 
good  citizenship,  rather  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  for  possible 
future  use,  It  would  define  citizenship  as  participation  In  community  life;  and 
by  community  Is  meant  any  group,  be  it  large  or  small,  !*>  it  social,  industrial, 
religious,  fraternal,  educational,  or  political. 

It  recognizes  the  fact  that  citizenship  is  a life  process,  a life  experience,  and 
that  all  are  citizens.  It  believes  that  training  in  citizenship,  in  cooperative 
group  life,  must  be  like  the  training  In  English,  continuous  nnd  cumulative 
throughout  the  12  years  of  school  life.  From  this  standpoint  the  history  and 
social  science  of  the  high  school  are  not  simply  specialized  studies,  to  be  taken 
only  ns  electives;  they  are  a vital  part  of  the  making 'of  intelligent,  qualified 
citizens— the  only  justification  of  the  tax-supported'  public-school  system. 

This  program  insists  that  history  and  social  science  are  of  coordinate  rank 
und  importance;  the  one  giving  us  a perspective  as  to  how  mankind  has  slowly 
and  painfully  learned  to  lead  the  group  life;  the  other  giving  us  a sort  of  cross- 
jection  view  of  liow  man  is  now  leading  the  group  life,  through  the  various 
organizations  and  activities  that  together  constitute  present-day  civilization.  * 

Further,  there  Is  distinct  recognition  of  the  various  psychological  stages 
through  which  our  young^rftizens  are  passing,  with  corresponding  adaptation 
of  botli  content  and  method. 

And  finally,  the  impossibility  of  securing  satisfactory  results  through  the 
usual  reciting-to-tlie-tencher  method  Is  uc<-epted  as  iteyond  question.  While 
the  teaching  process  must  be  varied,. the  muin  dependence  for  success  must  be 
placed  on  the  problem-project  method,  and  on  the  constant  breaking  up  of  the 
class  into  smaller  groups  for  the  preparation  of  assigned  work.  The  uncom- 
promising ualled-to-the-floor  desks  must  give  way  to  comfortable  chairs  properly 
equipped  for  student  use,  supplemented  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  by 
smull  tubles  around  which  the  small  groups  cun  gather.  Iu  short,  the  class- 
room for  social  studies  must  Secome  a laboratory,  with  book-laboratory  equip- 
ment and  resources.  This  hhange  is  fundamental  und  not  a mere  device  as 
some  would  liave  us  believe.  It  is  uu  Integral  part  of  the  school's  training 
in  cooperative  democracy. 

„ II.  A TWELVE-YEAR  PROGRAM, 

The  schedule  proposed  for  the  State  course  is  as  follows:  •• 

A.  Eiementnry  school. 

1.  History.  _ , 

to)  Grades  1-3. 

Part  I.  Anniversary  days.  k 

, # Part  II.  Indians,  Esquimaux,  cliff  dwellers,  early  man— 

Tree  dwellers,  cave  dwellers,  sea  people,  pastoral  people. 

(6)  Grades  4 nnd  f> — Stories  of  American  history. 

(c)  Grade  (i — European  background. 

2.  Civics: 

(а)  Grades  1-6 — Civic  virtues  (morals  and  manners). 

(б)  tirades  3-^6 — Community  cooperation. 

(c)  Grade  6 — Vocational  cooperation. 
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B.  Junior  high  school. 

1.  History: 

(o)  Grade  7— United  States  history. 

2.  Social  science: 

(o)  Grade  8 — Community  civics. 

(b)  Grade  0 — Vocational — Economic  civics. 

(’.  Senior  high  school. 

1 History  : 

(u)  Grade  10 — European  history. 

(b)  Grade _ 11 — American  history. 

2.  Social  science: 

(a)  Grade  12 — Problems  of  democracy. 

History. — In  the  history  of  tiie  first  two  grades  the  emplmsis  is  placed  on 
the  Indian,  both  becuuse  he  lends  himself  so  easily  to  expression  work  und 
because  he  forms  a sort  of  half-way  upproach  to  early  mun,  taken  up  in  the 
third  grade. 

The  third  and  fourth  grades  are  planned  to  contrast  primitive  man 
under  primitive  conditions  with  civilized  man  under  primitive  conditions. 
In  the  one  the  progress  is  slow  and  painful,  ns  man  learns  to  lead  the  group 
life.  In  the  other  the  progress  is  rapid  and  comparatively  pleasureful.  The 
difference  spells  civilization — community  cooperation— the  group  life.  Grade 
5 is  a continuation  of  grade  4. 

Crude  0 has  three  purposes:  To  fill'lu  the  break  between  grades  tj  and  4;  to 
orient  the  young  citizen;  to  form  a background  for  the  work  of  grade  7. 

American  history  is  covered  three  times,  hut  in  different  fashion  euoli  time: 
Grades  4 and  f>,  in  story  form;  grade  7,  consecutive,  but  dealing  only  with 
the  simpler  aspects  of  our  country’s  history;  grade  11,  topicul-chronoiogicul, 
dealing  with  the  maturer  phases  und  problems  of  American  history. 

European  history  is  covered  ttvlce:  In  the  sixth  grade.  %in  story  form;  In 
the  10th  grade,  as  u world  survey,  with  steadily  Increasing  emphasis  as  recent 
times  are  approached. 

Throughout  all  the  history  study  of  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school  con- 
stant use  Is  made,  first,  of  the  “ approach " to  each  topic,  which  ties  the 
topic  to  the  live  Interest  of  the  pupil;  second,  of  comparisons  and  Interrela- 
tionships; third,  of  committee  work  in  the  solving  of  the  various  problems 
presented,  care  being  taken  to  touch  only  the  high  spots. 

Truncated  history— whether  the  part  reserved  for  iftudy  is  the  Recalled 
“ancient"  or  the  so-called  “modern”  hlstorj — Is  not  a part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania program  of  citizenship  training.  To  he  effective,  the  story  of  humun 
progress— of  how  man  has  learned  to  cooperate  with  his  fellowman— must 
l»egln  where  the  story  itself  begins  and  end  where  it  ends.  With  the  problem 
method  and  committee  reports,  this  l*eeomes  feasible ; with  the  formal  recita- 
tion and  the  Inclusion  of  petty  detail  it  is  next  to  Impossible. 

The  “ civic  virtues  ’’  of  the  elementary  civics  are  so  planned  as  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  right  social  habits  during  the  impressionable  early  years.  The 
value  of  habit  as  a constraining  influence  with  young  citizens  and  with  older 
ones  Is  carefully  kept  in  mind. 

The  “community-cooperation"  of  the  intermediate  grades  is  Intended  to 
show  the  service  rendered  by  the  people  around  os;  how  dependent  we  are  on 
that  sendee;  how  Interdependent  we  all  are,  -due  to  our  highly  specialized 
vocational  life;  how  this  interdependence  Is  made  possible  only  through  coop- 
eration; und  finally,  how  ettoperative  good  citizenship  necessitates  the  ex- 
emplification by  each  citizen  of  the  civic  virtues  already  stressed. 
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"Community  civics”  discloses  to  the  young  adolescent  how  Die  elements  of 
civic  welfare  are  secured  through  community  organization ; tliut  is,  through 
organized  community  cooperation.  Having  reached  the  organization  (the 
gang  spirit  ) stage  the  pupils  are  ready  to  become  Interested  not  only  In 
activity,  but  also  in  the  organization  back  of  the  activity.  However,  care  Is 
taken  to  follow  the  order  of  interest  of  the  pupil;  namely,  from  activity  to 
organization  and  then  to  legal  powers.  The  eud  of  civic  instruction  lielng  civic 
activity,  the  young  citizens  of  the  class  are  helped  to  discover  lmw  thev  them- 
selves may  cooperate  lu  some  organized  fashion,  for  example:  Health  rrusad- 
ers;  Safety  Patrol ; Junior  Civic  League;  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Tl.e  vj^ational-econumlc  civics  of  the  ninth  year  has  a twofold  aim  The 
vocational  chics  discusses  the  nature  of  occupations,  tl.e  qualities  and  train- 
ing netfcssary  for  advancement,  the  social  service  to  be  rendered,  and  the  busi- 
ness ethics  Involved.  The  economic  civics  is  a sort  of  elementary  economics, 
or  business  civics,  with  a more  general  discussion  of  how  wealth  is  produced 
consumed,  and  exchanged. 


Where  time  is  to  be  found  for  European  history  in  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  year,  either  of  these  semester  courses  muy  be  tuken  without  the  other. 

The  course  in  problems  of  democracy  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  young 
people  face  problems  not  sciences,  bn*  that  they  must  go  to  the  social  sciences 
for  explunations  and  possible  solutions  of  these  problems.  It  is  also  based  on 
Die  notion  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  concepts  (described  in  the  sylla- 
bus) with  which  every  Intelligent  adult  citizen  must  be  acquainted,  and  that 
these  concepts  should  be  taught  not  directly  as  topics  in  themselves,  but  indi- 
rectly along  with  the  problems  under  discussion.’ 

This  culminating  study  in  the  social  science  program  Is  primarily  intended 
to  train  our  upper  high-school  students  in  how  to  Investigate,  to  reason  to 
compare,  to  Judge.  It  is  expected  to  train  in  power  and  Initiative.  As  u’by- 
produet,  it  luys  a foundation  in  the  social  sciences  both  for  those  who  go  to 
college  and  for  those  whose  academic  education  ends  with  Die  high  school. 
The  stand  Is  taken  that  the  public  secondary  school— the  " people's  college 
has  uo  right,  from  a social  standpoint,  to  send  young  men  and  women  out  iuto 
the  world  lacking  specific  training  in  the  problems  of  American  democracy- 
the  problems  whose  solution  will  soon  be  in  their  hands.  Longer  to  side-step 
this  ull-important  function  of  t he  high  school  is  to  “ reap  the  whirlwind."  ■ 


REPORT  TO  THE  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

In  November,  192*2,  th©  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  re- 
' ceived  a report  from  a commission  which  the  board  had  directed  to 
prepare  a revision  of  fhe  definition  of  history  and  civics  requirements. 
This  report  recommends  that  but  four  examination  papers  be  set  by 
the  board  in  the  social  studies,  as  follows:  History  A — Ancient 
• h‘8tory;  History  B— European  history;  History  C— English  history; 
History  I>- American  history  (with  or  without  civil  government)! 

Instead  of  -having  three  separate  papers  In  American  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment. the  commission  recommends  a single  paper  provided  with  a group  of 
quest  ions,  from  which  tlje  candidates  who  are  offering  civil  government  would 
choose  in  place  of  from  of  the  history  groups  on  the  paper. 

The  commission  was  unanlmousJjLlttftiidnlon  that  the  separate  examination 
paper  in  civil  governbept,  giving  one-half  a point  of  credit  for  college  entrance 
should  be  omitted.  was  not  alone  th®  fact  that  a very  few  students  preset 
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this  subject  for  entrance  that  lod  the  commission  to  Its  decision,  but  also  the 
conviction  that  it  was  not  wise  to  eneournye  the  study  of  civics  In  the  high 
schools  apart  from  the  history  Instruction.  Setting  a separate  paper  In  civics, 
the  commission  felt,  would  tend  to  the  slighting  of  American  historv,  and 
perhaps  to  the  encouragement  of  an  undue  emphnsis  on  the  formal  side  of 
government.  “Civics”  has  come  to  mean  two  very  different  things  of  late: 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  considered  as  the  study  of  the  structure  and  operation 
of  tile  government,  local,  State,  or  National ; and,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is 
made  an  exercise  In  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  is  the 
former  of  these  definitions  which  the  examination  papers  in  civics  recognize, 
whereas  our  textbooks  (generally  for  gnmles  far  lower  than  the  fourth  year 
of  high  school)  are  increasingly  emphusizlng  the  “community  ” aspect  of  civics. 
The  time  may  come  when  qualified  instructors  and  adequate  textbooks  shall 
furnish  hlgh-school  students  with  a course  In  civics  worthy  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  examination  for  entrance  into  college.  But  until  there  is  more 
progress  made  toward  that  end  than  at  present  it  seems  unwise  to  set  a 
separate  paper  In  civics. 

4 

While  this  report  of  the  commission  on  college  entrance  require- 
ments has  been  severely  attacked  by  those  who  call  it  reactionary, 
this  much  at  least  can  be  said  in  its  defense.  Under  the  still  very 
strong  influence  of  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  seven  and  the 
committee  of  five  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  to  which 
the  report  harks  back  (more  closely  to  the  former  which  was  made  - 
in  1898),  a great  majority  of  the  schools  organized  mainly  to  prepare 
for  college  give  the  courses  for  which  the  commission  proposes  ex- 
aminations; and  a large  number  of  public  high  schools,  even  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West,  still  work  under  this  program.  It  is  true 
that  the  college  hoard  carries  some  burden  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  influence  it  can  wield,  hut  its  officers  would  probably  say  that 
its  duty  is  to  examine  in  the  work  offered  rather  than  to  determine 
what  work  shall  he  done. 

There  are  no  satisfactory'  statistics  available  for  the  whole  country 
in  all  of  the  social  studies,  hut  while  Mr.  H.  H,  Moore’s  investiga- 
tion through  two  questionnaires,  two  years  apart,  shows  a rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  economics,  sociology,  and  the  newer  type 
of  civics  taught,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  course  called  American 
history  and  civics  (but  containing  very  little  civics)  is  still  the  most 
popular  course.  A good  second  runs  ancient  history,  with  mediaeval 
and  modern  Europe  a poor  third,  and  English  history  far  in  the  rear. 


THE  SECOND  COMMITTEE  OF  EIGHT. 


It  may  be  useful  to  present  here  for  comparison  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania program  another  12-ye.ar  course  of  study.  This  course  is 
important  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  runs  so  nearly  parallel  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  social  studies  of  the  Na- 
**  tional  Education  Association  that  joint  meetings  of  the  bodies  mak- 
ing the  two  reports  found  little  to  differ  about;  and  second,  it  was 
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prepared  by  a committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and 
shows  the  progress  in  that  body  under  the  influence  of  changing 
conditions.  The  summary  of  the  committee's  recommendations, 
given  below,  was  contributed  by  its  chairman  to  the  June,  1919,  num- 
ber of  The  Historical  Outlook.  It  seems  more  useful  to  offer  this 
definite  outline  than  to  summarize  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
social  studies,  for  the  reason  that,  sinoe  the  report  is  a body  of  tenta- 
tive and  alternative  suggestions,  a brief  abstract  is  almost  certain  to 
nnsrepiesent  the  intentions  of  its  nmkcrs.  ihe  summary  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  second  comiiTfrlr'e  of  eight  follows: 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL — 0 HADES  1-0. 

This  course  begins  in  tlie  community  and  ends  in  the  community  und  draws 
at  every  stage  upon  the  pupil's  experience  in  the  community.  It  embraces  two 
units  or  cycles.  » 

CYCLE  1.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Grade  2— The  making  of-  the  community.  From  a simple  study  of  changes 
now  visibly  in  progress  the  pupil  is  led  back  to  the  days  of  Indian  occupation. 
He  learns  what  Indians  are  like,  how  they  lived,  and  some  of  the  stories  which 
they  told  about  themselves;  how  the  white  men  came,  how  they  lived  in  pioneer 
days,  and  some  of  the  great  changes  since.  The  story  at  no  point  leaves  the 
commdnity. 

CYCLE  II.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A few  facts  of  primary  significance  in  the  development  of  the  United  States 
are  selected  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a simple  but  connected  story  At  the 
end  provision  is  made  for  a study  of  how  we  are  governed  today.  Tills  work 
Is  designed  to  begin  in  the  third  grade  und  to  continue  through  the  sixth  grade, 
as  follows: 

Grade  S. — How  Europeans  found  our  Continent  and  what  they  did  with  It. 
Some  fundamental  problems  of  discovery,  exploration,  mid  settlement  are  here 
Illustrated. 

Grade  4 — How  Englishmen  became  Americans,  1U07-1783, 

Grade  5.— The  United  States,  17S1M877. 

Grade  6. — The  United  States  since  1877  (half  year).  How  we  are  governed 
today  (half  year). 

For  schools  that  may  wish  to  begin  history  later  thnn  the  second  grade  a 
rearrangement  of  this  cycle  la  recommended.  The  special  syllabus  for  these 
grades,  which  is  to  accompany  the  final  report,  will  develop  the  methodology 
of  the  subject.  Detailed  provision  will  also  be  made  for  adequate  civic  and 
moral  Instruction  In  each  grade. 

CYCLE  in.  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  8CHOOL  ( GRADES  7-9) — AMERICAN  HI8TOBT 

IN  ITS  WORLD  SETTING. 

This  will  constitute  a third  unit,  or  cycle,  designed  to  form  a logical  and 
psychological  development  of  the  work  given  In  the  elementary  grades.  A 
few  facts  of  primary  significance  In  the  development  of  hnman  civilization  are’ 
selected  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a simple  but  connected  story.  Oar  own 
country  is  here  treated  as  a part  of  the  world  whole,  but  with  special  empha- 
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sis  upon  our  own  contributions  and  problems.  Tills  work  Is  designed  for 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

Grade  7. — The  world  before  1(507,  and  the  beginnings  of  Aniericun  history, 
Including  ttie  building  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  New  World,  the  basis  of 
the  present  group  of  Latin-Amerlean  Republics. 

Grade  8.— The  world,  since  1(507,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  evolution  and 
expanding  world  influence  of  the  United  Stutes.  Treatment  Is  to  take  account 
of  civic  problems,  hut  to  emphasize  especially  the  economic  and  social  features 
of  our  history 'up  to  recent  times. 

Grade  0. — Community  and  national  activities.  Tills  course  combines  recent 
economic'  and  social  history  with  commercial  geography  and  civics. 

For  tin *sc'  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade  who  ex|>oet  to  complete  the  senior  high 
school,  the  committee  recommends  as  an  alternative  to  the  above,  a cours®  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  from  earliest  times  to  about  1650. 


CYCLE  IV.  SENIOR  IIK51I  SCIIOOL  (GRADES  10-l;i) — T11E  MODERN  WORLD. 

This  fourth  unit  or  cycle  for  pupils  who  are  about  lo  function  as  active 
citizens  on  a rather  high  plane  of  political  and  social  intelligence,  will  con- 
sist of  the  following  year  courses: 

Grade  JO.— Progress  toward  world  democracy,  1650  to  the  present.  This 
will  lie  a study  mainly  of  European  history,  but  with  some  attention  also  to 
the  md  of  the  non-Amerienn  world. 

Ttie  emphasis  will  he  upon  political  movements  and  political  reorganizations. 
But  the  explanations  of  these  will  be  sought  In  economic  changes,  In  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  social  regroupings,  as  well  ns  in  t lie  leadership  of  great 
Iiersonuges  and  the  Influence  of  eritical  or  constructive  ideas. 

Grade  //.—The  above  course  will  form  the  background  for  u study  in  the 
same  spirit  of  United  States  history  during  the  nntional  period,  with  emphasis 
on  a list  of  topics  to  he  selected  for  special  treatment,  and  with  critical  com- 
parisons with  Institutions  and  with  tendencies  In  other  countries. 

Grade  12.— Social,  economic,  and  political  principles  and  problems. 

COMBINATION  COURSES. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  tendencies  in  the  evolution  of  the  social 
studies  is  that  which  leads  to  breaking  down  the  traditional  lines 
of  specialization,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  courses  which  offer  combinations  of  elements  taken  from 
several  subjects. 

The  committee  on  social  studies,  in  its  report  of  1916,  recom- 
mended for  the  work  of  grade  7 a combination  of  history,  geography, 
andcivics,  as  one  of  the  alternative  possibilities;  and  it  urged  through- 
out its  report  the  necessity  for  looking  upon  the  three  years  of  each 
cycle— junior  and  senior  high  school  cycles— as  one  cumulative  course 
of  study. 

The  course  in  problems  of  democracy,  which  this  committee  recom- 
mended as  the  capstone  of  its  curriculum,  carries  the  subtitle  “ Eco- 
nomic, Social,  Political.”  The  basic  principle  of  it  is  that  the  teacher 
will  take  up  one  public  problem  after  another  and  discuss  it  in  the 
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iightof  the  best  available  scientific  knowledge,  drawing  from  the  fields 
ot  history,  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  geography. 
In  justification  of  its  proposal  that  such  a combination  course  be 
set  up,  the  committee  argues  as  follows  (p.  53  of  the  report)  : 

A justifiable  opinion  prevails  that  the  principles  of  economies  are  of  such 
fundamental  importance  that  they  should  find  a more  definite  place  in  htph- 
sch.ml  instruction  than  is  customary.  Courses  in  economic*  are  accordincly 
appearing  In  hlch-school  currlculums  with  Increasing  frequency.  To  » some- 

V'fnt  IPS"  (,P{rrf>P-  f,n,i  w,rh  wen  1(>RS  unanimity  as  to  nature  of  content  the 
claims  of  sociology  are  betnP  pressed.  A practical  difficulty  is  presented  by 
the  resu  ting  complexity  of  the  course  of  study.  The  advocates  of  none  of  (he 
social  sciences  are  willing  to  yield  wholly  to  the  others,  nor  is  it  justifiable  from 
ie  standpoint  of  (he  pupil’s  social  education  to  limit  his  instruction  to  one 
field  of  social  science  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  most  serious  dilllcullv 
however  Is  that  none  of  the  social  sciences,  as  developed  and  organized  by  the 
specialists,  is  adapted  m the  requirements  of  secondary  education,  and  all  at- 

empfs  to  adapt  them  to  such  requirements  have  been  obstructed  bv  tradition 
as  In  the  case  of  history.  * ’ 


The  practice  of  combining  subjects  was  not  new  with  this  com- 
mittee, however.  The  committeeTTf  seven  recommended  that  history 
and  civil  government  be  taught  together  in  grade  12;  the  committee 
of  eight  recommended  that  civics  be  combined  with  history  in  grades 
5 to  8,  the  proportion  of  civics  gradually  increasing;  and  the  com- 
mittee of  five  recommended  that  the  history  courses  in  grades  9 to  12 
give  adequate  attention  to  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions. 
It  is  manifest  that  a trained  teacher  can  not  give  adequate  attention 
to  economic  conditions,  for  example,  without  shedding  on  them  the 
light,  of  such  knowledge  of  sound  economic  science  as  he  has  at.  his 
command  and  thus  teaching  some  economics.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
however,  that  these  committees  would  have  denied  that  it  is  wise  to 
try  to  teach  economics  in  the  schools;  they  would  have  said  that 
these  recommendations  bear  on  the  selection  of  facts  to  be  taught. 
But  they  at  least  spoke  for  such  teaching  of  economics  in  the  schools 
as  seemed  to  them  at  that  time  to  be  possible,  and  the  teaching  of  it 
with  history  and*government. 

Nearly  all  recommendations  made  in  the  past  decade  to  guide 
the  maker  of  sociffl  studies  curricula  provide  for  the  combination 
course  for  grade  12  at  least.  While  the  axe  of  the  specialist  naturally 
appears  to  be  ground  when  the  detailed  content  of  the  combination 
course  comes  up  for  consideration,  the  political  scientists,  sociolo- 
gists, historians,  geographers,  and  economists  have  all  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  their  committees,  accepted  the  principle  of  a 
combination  of  subjects  in  grade  12  if  not  lower  down  in  the  schools. 

Even  m the  lower  division  of  the  college,  the  tendency  toward 
combination  courses  in.  the  social  studies  has  been  felt.  The  bulletin 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  for  October 
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1922,  offers  a list  of  14  leading  institutions  of  higher  learning  such 
as  Amherst,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Leland  Stanford,  Missouri,  and 
"Williams,  where  courses  are  offered  in  which  the  lines  of 'specializa- 
tion have  been  broken  down*  In  speaking  of  a college  course  not 
dissimilar  in  purpose  from  the  problems  of  democracy  referred  to 
above,  the  report  says: 

The  endeavor  to  give  the  student  a stimulating  and  Intelligent  interest  in 
the  main  human  problems  of  the  present  day  is  of  very  great  importance 
* * *,  And  we  believe  that  a course  in  which  this  is  dominant  should  be 
given  at  the  earliest  practicable  point  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Many  thoughtful  educators  are  concerned  lest  the  useful  movement 
to  break  down  the  too  rigid  separation  of  subjects  run  lo  the  ex-  ^ 
treme  of  ignoring  the  scientific  content  which  fife  university  study 
of  the  subjects  can  contribute  to  the  school  curriculum.  They,  claim 
that  the  courses  in  current  events  illustrate  this  danger;  for,  they 
claim,  a useful  device  which  might  be  properly  used  to  awaken  t he 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  constitute  the  body  of  in- 
struction. Only  the  future  can  show  whether  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  strong  enough  to  introduce  a moderate  reform  without  going 
& radical  and  superficial  extremes.  We  have  no  facts  yet  which 
show  what  the  results  will  be. 

CIVICS  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  present  movement  toward  com- 
bination courses  is  the  omission  from  them  of  some  important  cle- 
ment. This  danger  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  specialists  oppose  the 
progress  of  this  movement  so  persistently.  At  least  since  the  day  of 
the  committee  of  five,  those  who  would  like  to  see  some  attention 
given  to  the  teaching  of  government  have  insisted  that  civics  be  kept 
separate  from  history.  They  say  that  they  take  this  position  because 
civics  always  turned  out  to  be  mere  constitutional  history  or  less 
when  the  two  subjects  were  combined. 

In  some  cases  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  the  memorizing  of 
paragraphs  in  the  Federal  Constitution  to  what  a distinguished 
sociologist  has  called  “ the  forensic  exchange  of  ignorant  opinion  ” 
about  such  matters  as  divorce  or  the  trusts.  Teachers  who  frankly 
say  that  they  have  never  studied  government  and  have  no  wish  to 
teach  it  are  assigned  classes  in  community  civics  or  problems  of 
democracy  and  are  told  to  train  their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  good' 
citizenship.  Placed  in  so  impossible  a position,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  for  them  to  go  back  to  memorizing  constitutional  de- 
tails, if  their  pupils  are  to  be  examined  in  these ; or  to  the  “ social- 
ized ” discussion  of  newspaper  headlines  if  they  are  not  to  be 
examined  by  any  extramural  authority? 
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i-est  this  lanicnliition  seem  pessimistic  hcvonil  the  f!lcts,  ],>t 
hortty  spettk  for  itself.  The  St:, to  department  of  p.thlie  instruction 
ocent ly  caused  a survey  to  1*  made  of  the  schools  of  one  of  „„r 
ar^st  emes-a  etty  where  civics  has  been  given  exceptional 
ion.  he  report  on  the  survey  says : “ The  weakest  single  spot,  in  the 

' moblen  s Th'S  " ‘°  draI  With  r01*1™1  ''rpanization  and 

* " I organtzahon  of  the  city  and  State  is  almost  wholly 

? ,e  '.  'Is, ls  n0  lndtclmcnt  of  the  particular  teachers  in- 

volved: ,t is  an  indictment  of  our  educational  system,  for  conditions 
ate  worse  tj  most  other  quarters  in  this  regard  than  in  the  city  which 
was  surveyed.  J 

When  (he  commission  of  the,G, liege  Entrance  Examination  Board 
lcferred  to  above,  undertakes  to  say  that  “the-  study  of  civil  *nV- 

• ernmonl  should  include  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Mates— the  powers,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
rnenl,  and  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  States  -it  becomes  responsible  fer  the  omission  of  important 
items  from  the  list  it  offers.  It  says  that  “ due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  affairs,  tariff 
banking,  civil  service,  trusts,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  capi- 
tal and  ml  Mir,  immigration,  and  other  present-day  problems.” 

ut  for  the  fact  that  the  report  specifies  “ policy  of  the  United 
Mates  one  might  suppose  that  “other  present-day  problems” 
cm  or  such  items  of  political  organization  as  municipal  home  rule, 
the  short  ballot,  the  .consolidation  of  State  administrative  organs 
city  manager  charters,  and  the  like.  These  problems  of  govern- 
ment are  far  simpler  and  more  teachable,  than  such  economic  con- 
cepts as  capital  labor,  tariffs,  and  trusts;  scholarly  opinion  on  them 
is  united  and  definite;  even  political  parties  differ  on  them  so  lit- 
tle that  two  New  York  statesmen— one  an  ex-governor  and  the 
other  a governor— of  different  political,  parties,  stumped  the  State 
together  to  awaken  interest  in  them;  yet  they  are  omitted  from  our 
teaching,  as  anyone  can  learn  who  will  examine  a beginning  college 

* class  in  government.  • 

. history  in  the  schools. 

The  conservative  educator  is  concerned  lest  effective  teaching  of 
history  be  weakened  through  the  present  tendency  toward  combina- 
tion courses  and  emphasis  on  emotional  discussion  of  current  social 
problems,  not  to  say  the  philosophy  of  the  newspaper  headline.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  extremist  who  would  substitute  for  the  study 
of  man’s  development  a random  reading  in  the  background  of  such 
.matters  as  are  mentioned  in  the  daily  paper. 
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Ignoring  the  extremis!  who  would  drive  real  history  out  of  the 
schools,  attention  may  properly  be  directed  here  to  one  issue  which 
is  dividing  practical  educators  into  pretty  definite  camps.  This 
issue  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
cover  the  outlines  of  hjfetory  in  a one-year  course ? Expressed  differ- 
ently: Since  it  is  likely  that  tho  average  pupil  can  be 'required  to 
take  only  one  year  of  non-American  history  in  the  high  school,  is  he 
likely  to  derive  more  benefit  from  studying  the  history  of  one  period 
than  from  an  effort  to  see  man’s  progress  from  the  beginning^ 

Some  historians  will  say  that  this  latter  statement  hogs  the  question  t- 

at  once,  for  they  believe  that  it  is  impossible*  for  the  hrgh-school  . fs 
*pupil  to  be  brought  iu  one  year  to  see  man's  progress  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  support  of  this  position  they  recall  to  memory  the  dis-  ! 

carded  and  discredited  courses  previously  offered  in  general  history. 

The  following  facts  seein  to  bear  on  the  problem:  Grade  12  seemS 
to  be  destined  to  the  study  of  political,  economic,  and  social  problems 
or  some  of  these  in  some  combination  or  arrangement.  The  junior 
high  school  seems  to  be  on  its  way  to  adoption,  leaving  only  three 
years  in  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  one  year  in 
any  social-study  program  will  be  given.mainly  to  American  history. 

Grade  10  is  left  to  serve  as  an  introduction  in  the  following  arrange- 
'ment:  Grade  10 — Non-American  history;  grade  11 — American 
history  chiefly;  grade  12 — Problems  of  democracy.  The  junior 
high-school  course  in  social  studies  seems  likely  to  grow  up  around 
a similar  outline — grade  7 presenting  a problem  similar  to  that 
presented  by  grade  10. 

H.  G.  "Wells  has  given  considerable  stimulus  to  the  demand 
that  young  people  be  exposed  to  the  optimistic  philosophy  which  may 
be  derived  from  a study  of  what  the  evolutionist  claims  is  man's 
upward  progress  from  the  brute.  The  new  Pennsylvania  program 
recognizes  no  “ truncated  history.”  Its  authors  would  probably  say 
that  the  two  years  of  history  in  the  senior  h^gli  school  must  constitute 
one  cumulative  course,  and  that  it  must  begin  with  the  beginning  of 
what  we  know  about  man  in  the  world  and  end  with  an  account  of 
the  present  conditions  of  man.  *They  would  not  recognize  high-school 
courses,  junior  or  senior,  in  “modern,”  “ medieval”  or  “ancient” 
history. 

The  sociologists  seem  pretty  well  united  against  truncated  history, 
insisting  that  the  work  of  grade  10  be  comprehensive.,.  The  second 
committee  of  eight  of  the  American  Historical  Association  accepts 
most  of  the  foregoing  argument  for  a two-year  course  in  history  for 
either  high  school;  for  the  junior  high  school  it  provides  that  grades 
7 and  8 shall  cover  the  whole  story  of  man,  including  American 
history,  dividing  the  work  assigned  to  the  two  grades  at  the  year 
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S ^:^Zhiph  11  proposes  th>t  th°  worfc  -f 

' ohm T 7 tlle  .statement®  for  und  against  the  possibility  or  desir- 
, y of  cert*ni  ^’P643  of  history  courses  are  dogmatic.  When  thev 
do  not  proceed'  from  mere  subjective  impressions  they  are  based  on 

conditions' aSU1‘  °,  f7atiT  °f  tcachinS  in  schools  where 

..  conditions  are  so  likely  to  be  d.fferent  that  no  scientifically  trained 

Ss  Thai  ” V a “ t,mt  p,'°°f  onc  or  the  other 
esuits.  VV  hat  is  sorely  needed  ur Berne  controlled  tests  of  what  can 

e done  with  each  type  of  course  in  circumstances  that  are  kept  con- 
stant enough  for  definite  judgment  If  this  can  not  be  undertaken, 
it  would  seem  wiser  for  us  to  give  less  rein  to  .our  dogmatism  It 
may  be  that  one  kind  of  history'  course  is  as  good  as  another  if  it 
is  taught  by  a well-trained  and  enthusiastic  teacher;  *hd  it  may  well 

taught  n°  hlSt°ry  C°UrSe  ^ ^ the  PUpil>S  time  11111658  ifc  is 

THE  CIVIC  virtues; 

lVldle  the  secondary  schools  arc  being  organize!"!,,  give  currency 
o the  scientific  principles  on  which  a desirable  social  order  may 
e developed,  attention  is  also  being  given  to  a still  more  funda- 
mental  condition  precedent  to  real  democratic  life 

J'?.1,'. e'3'enr  P™*™1”,  for  lhe  Pennsylvania  schools  provides 
that  the  children  in  each  of  the  six  elementary  grades  shall  be  trained 
in  such  civic  virtues  as  obedience,  truthfulness,  fair  play,  reverence, 
self-control,  thrift,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

2 "fl  ^ y diStributed  as  Los  Cincinnati,  and 

New  York,  have  programs  in  which  attention  is  given  to  the  ethical 

and  mora  foundation  on  which  all  efforts  at  democratic  life  must 
stand.  The  most  convenient  statement  of  the  present  status  of  this 
effort  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Bulletin  18,  1920,  of  the  United 
states  Bureau  of  Education,  by  Hannah  M.  tfarrlf  of  the  Hyannis' 
Mass.,  State  Normal  School.  The  title  of  the  bulletin  is  “ Lemons’ 
mJ?V1CS  f°r  tlC  ^,X  Elementai7  Grades  of  City  School’s” 

. leaders  1,1  the  movement  for  training  in  the  civic  virtues 
m the  first  six  grades  of  school  life  organize  their  teaching  around 
the  idea  of  cooperation  and  the  Golden  Rule.  With  this  basic 
spirit  of  fair  dealing  goes  the  effort  to  create  a respect  not  only  for 
economic  effectiveness  and  thrift  in  handling  one’s  own  property, 
but  for  handlmg  that  of  the  community  as  well.  Through  such 
.teachingrthe  way  is  paved  for  progress  toward  organization.  It  is 
futile  to  organize  unless  the  elements  united  are  desirable  elements. 
«If  the  individuals  lack  the  ideals  which  make  for  a better  life 

anarchy  or  despotism  may  be  better  than  democracy. 
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As  the  pupils  "develop,  other  efforts  are  being  made  to  mold  their 
character  ancl  to  strengthen  moral  principles  by  grounding  them 
in  reason  and  practice.  ■ 

The  community,  vocational,  or  economic  civics  of  the  jilnior  high-ft 
school  grades  has  in  some  eases  left  a false  impression  on  the  minds 
of  scholarly  observers.  It  may  he  that  the  terminology  is  too  pro-  . 

tentious  for  what  is  actually  done  by  some  of  the  best  teachers,  ljt  i 

this  period  of  rapidly  developing  vigor  and  independence,  the  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  reach  out  into  the  work  of  the  world  around  them 
for  practical  things.  'Even  as  early  as  grades  5 and  6,  they  are  in- 
troduced to  the  public  officials  wlw>  aid  in  the  cooperative  enterprise 
called  the  community — the  postman,  the  ashman,  the  street  cleaner, 
the  traffic  and  other  service  policemen.  They  are  Mw.inadt'  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  grocer,  the  milkman,  and  the  iceman  are 
friendly  fellow  workers  to  whom  certain  parts  of  our  common  service.  j: 
have  fallen.  The  better  type  of  teacher  makes  every  effort  to  create, 
a constructing  vision  of  useful  Kooperation,  leaving  for  the  future  to 
reveal  that  scattered  members  of  the  social  order  betray  it  now  and 
then.  The  mind  of  the  child  will  not  hg  made  reccpt  ive.  to  high  ideals  * 

unless  it  is  shown  that  the  majority  of  the  older  people  are  living  - 5 

by  these  ideals.  "With  still  further  maturity,  the  organized  services 
of  the  city  and  the  State,  such  as  the  water  supply,  are  used  as  illus- 
trations. 

As  early  as  seems  best  to  the  administration  of  the  school,  another  : 

method  of  training  in  the  virtues  of  democracy-  and  in  a compro-  f 

hension  of  its  difficulties  is  introduced.  the  principle  that  one 
may  learn  by  doing,  what  is  mistakenly  called  self-government,  in 
the  school  is  introduced.  The  more  thoughtful  are  using  the  ex- 
pression pupil  participation  in  school  management.  The  pupils 
in  the  high-school  grades  are  stimulated  to  look  upon  the  interests 
of  the  school  as  their  interests. 

4 

. They  are  molded  into  citizens  of  a small  commonwealth,  but  the 
fact  is  not  lost  sight  of  that  they  are  too  young  to  assume  control. 

This  wholesome  idea  of  limiting  authority  because  of  the  slight 
experience  of  the  pupils  exerts  widespreading  and  beneficent  in- 
fluences on  the  minds  of  the  growing  children.  Pupil  participation 
in  school  administration  is  often  misunderstood  by  the  casual 
observer,  who  supposes  that,  it  relieves  the  teacher  or  principal  of 
some  work  or  responsibility.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  greatly  increases 
the  problems  of  control  just  as  democracy  tests  the  character  of 
rulers  more  than  despotism  does. 

Much  of  this  training  in  civic  virtues  is  closely  related  to  the'  ^ 

social  studies;  but  for  much  more  of  it  the  whole  administration  of 

# 
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the  school  must  take  the  responsibility.  One  tendency  which  may 
endanger  el  ect.ve  teaching  in  the  field  now  under  consideration  is 
to  saddle  the  whole  moral  responsibility  of  the  school  upon  the 
slum  ders  of  one- department  just  as  the  mistake  has  been  made  of 
saddling  the  whole  responsibility  for  correct  use  of  English  upon 
he  shoulders  of  the  teachers  of  English.  Civic  virtues  and  correct 
English  must  be  the  concern  of  every  teacher  in  the  school  if  these 
Imsfr  desiderata  are  to  be  obtained. 

t 

s 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

It  may  lie  thill  Hid  report  of  a committee  of  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  .Secondary  School  Principals,  published  in  11)20,  presented  the 
present  situation  a little  too  darkly  when  it  said: 

At  |im«t.  soollll  cs  have  an  p, t|me.  xheJ.  , . 

"s"  *'  ******  «*  "re  '“*"  •"«  ttiey  will  lie  taken  care  of  I,,  „,|,er  subjX  w l ot 
''p  !lre  ,rj-  "a  total:  about  is  a recognition  of  snefal  nutates  :1s  tlieinulor 
"7  •’«'*"  <"■•“»«  retail,,,,  them  as  n,  orir  m 

i"'ll,,n  Possible  we  recommend  tlmt  at  Ini  stuOka  oilier  Ilian 

IdstaiJ  he  riven  the  time  of  nne-ltalf  uni,  „ jear  in  end,  of  the  T.ts  from'  he 
severiil,  grade  to  the  tweltth.  As  tnas,  nr»,nl»™  ZuM  tnnLe 

l"'1'  «,n1,vw,,m  r'"'  bistor.v,  this  would  mean  n unit  of  sociul  studies  for  each 
year  ol  the  high  scliools— Junior  mu]  senior. 

In  similar  vein  a ci>i ssion,  acting  under  the  antliorityVif  the 

Assncia  ion  of  Collegtate  Scliools  of  Business,  has  published  n report 
in  which  is  found  the  folhrtving  hope:  ■ 

The  uacstlon  Simula  not  he  “ how  to  „n,  Jho  metal  studies  h„„  „ur  currlcu- 

, 1 10  >,rl»»*at  "tr  round  social  objectives"  The 

“'"f1"'',  '*"<  lf'r  »«•!»!  studies  sta.nl, I l„.  „,e  backbone  „r 

nni,io"'  w,t*‘  «ll  other  studies  and  school  activities  should  he 

ed'Zdhm  ,ll<,lr  contribution  to  the  social  objectives  „t 

One  reason  why  the  social  studies  lutve  not  heretofore  been  more 
ellcc  tvtdy  championed  is  the  fact  that  the  champions  have  1,,.™ 
divided  among  themselves.  This  handicap  has  been  so.aewl.at  rc- 
muvttd  by  the  organisation  in  1021  of  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  which  is  federal  in  its  nature,  uniting,  first,  the  his- 
torians, political  scientists,  economists,  sociologists,  and  geographers- 
second,  the  school  administrators  and  students  of  methods  in  tile 
, social  studies;  and,  third,  the  teachers.  ’As  yet  the  main  purpose 
being  served  by  this  organization  is  to  give  body  to  the  idea  of 
unity  tn  this  field.  The  journal  of  the  organization  is  The  His- 
torical Outlook,  formerly  The  History  Teachers'  Magazine,  with 
a subscript  ton  list  of  over  5,000  and  a dozen  years  of  successful  serv- 
“ ice  behind  it.  The  National  Council  is  gradually  drawing  together 
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the  elements  which  contribute  to  effective  teaching  of  the  social 
studies,  giving  currency  through  The  Historical  Outlook  and 
other  avenues  to  constructive  information  bearing  on  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  teaching,  and  stimulating  the  organization  of  local 
groups  and  State  associations  where  cooperative  attack  can  be  made 
on  the  common  problems.  All  of  this  is  done  with  the  main  purpose 
in  view  of  coordinating  useful  and  forward-looking  efforts  wiierever 
they  are  to  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XVil. 

' 9 

ART  EDUCATION:  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

13 y Royal  Hailey  Farnum. 


Principal  of  ihc  bf<machus,Ui  Xonnal  Art  School  aiul  State  Director  of  A rt 
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THE  BACKGROUND  (TO  1920). 

Higher  conceptions  and  forms  of  civilization  are  necessarily  of  slow 
^ growth.  The  bare  necessities  of  human  existence,  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  are  first  in  the  requirements  of  the  race.  Once  supplied, 
with  provision  for  coptinued  renewal  as  each  condition  of  life  makes 
its  demands,  man  quickly  turns  to  those  other  activities  or  pursuits 
which  cater  to  his  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  esthetic  interests.  So 
we  find  the  prehistoric  drawings,  carvings,  and  objects  of  modeling 
and  sculpture,  and  later  the  songs,  dances,  and  modes  of  “worship, 
quite  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  natious  as  the  primal  ueeds  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

; T,ie  expression  of  these  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  esthetic  emo- 
tions may  he  greatly  influenced  by  the  individual  or  group  activities 
required  to  produce  the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  as  the  people 
may  be  agricultural,  seafaring,  or  manufacturing,  so  are  their  various 
expressions  modified.  Thus  trade,  commerce,  mining,  war,  etc., 
affect  the  intellectual  thought  of  a race  and  its  esthetic  reactions. 

Our  own  country  has  been  experiencing  this  interesting  history  of 
the  world’s  progress.  Our  forefathers  were  concerned  at  first  pri- 
marily with  what  they  should  eat,  where  they  should  sleep,  and  how 
they  should  be  clothed.  In  a remarkably  short  time,  when  compared  a 
with  the  world  s history,  we  have  arrived  at  that  advanced  stage 
where  these  other  interests  now  demand  their  propor  place. 

Unquestionably  the  World  War  opened  our  eyes  and  awakened  our 
minds  to  these  new  demands.  While  we  found  much  in  ourselves  to 
condemn,  we  discovered  that  as  a Nation  we  are  tho  moral  leaders  of 
the  world  and  the  wealthiest  people  on  earth.  As  a moral  Nation 
there  is  the  stimulus  for  great  spiritual  growth;  as  a people  surpass- 
ingly rich  and  thus  ahle  to  provide  those  first  needs,  great  intellectual 
and  esthetic  reactiJw  must  develop* 
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Moreover,  the  war  accentuated  the  fact  that  our  arts  of  peace,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  necessities  of  life,  cover  practically  all  the  human 
activities  of  the  world,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  were 'able  to 
produce  all  that  we  needed  during  the  war.  So,  because  we,  as  a 
Nation,  prior  to  1917  had  not  consciously  arrived  aUtlmt  period  for 
esthetic  expansion  wliich  follows  the  satisfaction  of  the  early  needs 
and  because  of  our  manifold  activities,  no  real  American  art  had 
appeared. 

Finally,  the  war  demonstrated  a most  practical  value  for  art  which 
had  not  been  previously  recognized..  It  was  found  that  group  sing- 
ing, both  in  camp  and  at  home,  had  a most  stimulating  effect;  camou- 
flage and  the  scientific  application  of  color  caine  to  hold  a most, 
important  place  in  war  activities;  posters  filled  the  coffers  of  the  war 
treasury;  and  drawing  and  design  generally  received  m.  universal 
recognition  and  respect  withheld  up  to  tliis  period. 

Now,  art  education  liafl  held  a place  in  general  education  for  some 
time,  but  lately  with  diminishing  effect.  It  was  failing  to  prove  its 
value,  its  policies  were  unstable,  and  it  was  being  superseded  in  the 
minds  of  educators  by  th?  newer  special  phases  of  education,  eirch  as 
agriculture,  shop  work,  commercial  work,  and  home  economics.  An 
unawakened  public,  a near-sighted  industrial  and  business  world, 
and  classically  and  theoretioally't  rained  educators  failed  to  maintain 
the  support  which  art  education  needed,  failing  rather  to  see  the 
connection  and  bearing  art  has  in  their  various  fields  and  conse- 
quently Refusing  their  activg  approval. 

In  many  directions  art  had  made  strides,  and  art  education  likewise, 
but  up  to  the  year  1020  no  one  will  contend  that  we  were  either  a 
Nation  of  artistic  people  or  of  patrons  of  art. 

As  was  stated  in  the  opening  sentence,  higher  conceptions  and 
forms  of  civilization  are  necessarily  of  slow  growth.  So  it  has  been 
w’ith  tlui  awakening  of  the  esthetic  impulses  of  the  American  people. 
The  struggle  for  life  itself  in  a virgin  land,  the  experiment  of  a democ- 
racy, And  the  present  mixture  of  thousandWif  newr  Americans  tended 
to  retard  such  progress  until  tho  shock  of  a world  conflagration 
stin#l  the  slumbering  interests.  A striking  example  of  this. new 
interest  is  furnished  by  the  1910  industrial  art  survey,  conducted 
by  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  and  supported 
by  the ’General  Education  Bdard.* 

With  the  exception  of  those  brilliant  glints  in  the  art  field,  wrhere 
far-sighted  men  and  women  have  maintained  a lead,  the  situation 
was  almost  static,  but  with  everything  staged  for  a rapidly  developing 
and  dynamic  future. 


1 See  Art  In  Industry,  by  CtJffcs  K.  KU  bards,  Macmillan  Co. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  1920. 


The  year  1020  marked  a period  of  greatly  increased  recognition 
of  the  great  value  of  nrt,  especially  in  the  industrial  world.  The 
non ous  tension  of  the  war  had  let  down,  and  reconstruction  in  every 
direction  was  well  under  way.  The  lessons  of  the  war  were  being 
learned  and  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  put  them  into  practice. 
More  advertising,  more  color,  more  daring  design,  more  war  memo- 
rial^ and  many  more  activities  were  demanding  art. 

In  turn  the,  art  teacher  and  supervisor,  always  alert  to  the  outside 
demand,  were  reconstructing  their  ideas  and  planning  for  richer 
courses.  Closer  connection  with  world  production,  trade,  and 
commerce,  and  the  art  necessary  for  their  development  were  being, 
studied.  The  so-called,  new  “project,  method"  in  education,  4 
old  friend  of  the  urt  teacher,  was  loudly  announcing  itself  and  1^ 
its  very  nature  wuus  demanding  closer  contact  with  art  and  handwork. 


Dramatics  and  pageantry  were  asserting  themselves  with  their  cry 
for  color  and  costume.  Thus  the  situation  was  bright  and  the 
opportunity  never  better  for  carrying  forward  this  phase  of  esthetics 
in  education. 

BASIS  FOR  THIS  REPORT. 


I lie  study*  for  this  report  is  based  upon  the  writer's  own  contacts 
in  the  educational  and  industrial  world  and  upon  returns  to  a ques- 
lionnaire  which  was  sent  to  leading  art  educators,  directors,  super- 
visors, and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

A generous  response  was  received  from  a goodly  number  of  teachers, 
who  showed  keen  interest  in  desiring  to  know  the  results  of  the 
questions  anti  the  findings  of  the  report. 


ANALYSIS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Hie  accompanying  table  gives  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
general  trend  in  art  education  from  1920to  1922.  While  tl;c  number 
of  returns  might  have  been  multiplied  many  times,  these  results 
indicate  fairly  accurately  the  situation.  It  will  he  noted  that  the 
North,  the  East,  the  South,  the  West,  and  the  Middle  West  are 
represented,  and  that  a few  of  the  well-known  professional  schools 
are  included. 


ANALYSIS  TABLE. 

(Question  No.  5.  -State  whether  you  think  the  general  trend  In  an  e-lucaiion  within  the  Mat  two  years  has  been  along  any  of  t hallowing  lines: 
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rom  all  parts  of  the  Central  w e 
ought  to  return  to  real  drawing. 
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biennial  survey  or  education,  1020-1022. 


It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  table  that  very  generally  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  industrial  phase  of  art,  probably  with  com- 
mercial or  advertising  art  receiving  most  of  the  attention.  fIhc 
rapid  development  of  the  poster  and  with  it  all  forms  of  printed  dcsi£h, 
all  of  which  received  an  unprecedented  impetus  during  the  war, 
has  left  its  impress  on  our  school  art. 

This  industrial  application  is  borne  out  in  the  character  of  work 
outlined  by  the  graded  art  textbooks  of  tho  country,  usually  planned 
and  edited  by  experienced  art  educators. 

But  further  returns  from  the  questionnaires,  with  answers  to 
question  4,  throw  more  light  on  the  situation.  In  New  \ork  State, 
for  example,  the  outstanding  features  given  special  emphasis  during 
the  last  two  years  among  other  things,  “Art  education  realized 
through  the  subjcccBindustrial  arts  in  grades  one  to  six  combining 
drawing  and  manual  training  motivated  by  a study  of  tho.  industries.’' 
In  Maryland,  an  object  “ always  in  mind— in  establishing  our  courses 
in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State”  -is  “that  all  instruction 
should  he.  in  close  harmony  with  the  industrial  interest  of  the  various 
communities  reached.”  From  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  comes,  “The 
manufacturers  themselves  are  seeking  the  schools  and  helping  most 
generously.”  Frank  Alvah  Parsons  sums  it  up  thus:  “The  growth 
in  the  point  of  view  of  how  to  apply  it  (art)  in  tho  home,  in  clothes, 
and  in  advertising  surroundings  has  been  enormous.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  unavoidable  trend  of  things  in  tho  next  two  years.” 

And  yet,  nearly  all  the  art  leaders,  in  their  personal  beliefs  and 
local  teaching,  stress  tho  cultural  or  appreciation  phase  according  to 
their  questionnaire  returns.  Mr.  Parsons  adds,  “This  with  a surely 
awakened  esthetic  sense  in  America  makes  this  our  only  logical 
course.”  The  following  are  examples  of  this  thought: 

State  Director  Kirby,  of  Pennsylvania.—' "Wo  have  placed  the  emphasis  during  the 
past  two  years  upon  an  extension  of  tho  art  work  in  every  section  of  the  State;  hope 
soon  that  there  will  be  no  district  in  the  State,  no  matter  how  small,  where  the  children 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves  along  art.  lines  and  within  a 
reasonably  attractive  schoolroom. 

“I  might  say  that  we  are  still  missionaries  desiring  to  extend  opportunities  Stale- 
wide, rather  than  advertise  a few  high  spots  of  unusual  excellence.  While  we  place 
cultural  values  above  all  others,  at  the  same  time  we  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  connect  up  with  the  conservation  of  health,  forestry,  and  property  generally, 
and  participate  in  fire  prevention  and  all  other  worthy  campaigns,  in  order  to  impress 
the  unbelievers  with  certain  values  in  the  art  educational  work  that  the  man  on  the 
street  can  understand . ” 

Professor  Dow,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University , New  York  City.  — “ I sljpuld 
Bay  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  our  work  has  been  toward  appreciation  of  art  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  especially  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  business 

world."  , * 

Alon  Bmont,  "of  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.—11  We  have  held  two  objects 
alwaya  in  mind  in  establishing  our  courses  in  the  high  schoolb  throughout  the  State. 
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First,  that  each  student  be  given  a Hound  basis  of  appreciation  through  the  study 
of  abstract  forms  of  art,  simultaneously  with  his  training  in  representation.” 

Hamilton  Jin//,  of  Santa  Barham,  Calif, — “ The  taste  and  general  culture  in  this 
country  is  growing  in  the  smallest  of  communities,  as  I have  observed  in  the  East 
and  all  of  the  West  Coast  .States.  I believe  the  art  renaissance  will  be  in  this  country 
of  oure.” 

Frederick  Wfotncy,  of  Salem,  Mast. — “Cutting  fancy  baskets  and  ornate  flower  pots 
and  vases  ami  painting  unheard  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  birds  of  the  most  grotesque 
forms  aQ,d  colors  hardly  seems  to  me  art  of  good  design.  What  lias  become  of  efficiency 
and  discriminating  taste?  It  seems,  however,  that  the  pendulum  has  reached  its 
limit  aniTis  tw  inging  back  toward  a more  sane,  practical,  and  beautiful  type  of  art 
instruction. 

“More  recently  as  1 liave  stated,  the  jazz  atmosphere  entered  our  work,  and  the 
art  magazines  presented  to  the  teachera  of  the  community  the  most  shocking  illus- 
trations of  ‘the  correct  things  to  teach  out  children.  ‘ 

‘ The  aim  of  our  school  has  been  the  emphasis  on  art  from  the  standpoint  of  taste 
and  general  culture,  which  naturally  includee  drawing  and  design  from  the  standpoint 
of  accurate  observation  and  truthfuJ  expression  and  utility. 

“The  statement  is  frequently  made  by  educators  that  the  young  people  of  to-day 
are  as  line,  relined,  womanly  etc.,  as  they  ever  were  in  the  past;  but  if  externals  mani- 
fest what  the  mind  dictates'there  is  Bad  need  of  the  retiuing  and  cultivating  in- 
fluence of  aft  study  from  the  standpoint  of  general  and  high  ideals.  ” 

Theodore.  M.  Dillairay,  of  Boston,  Mass. — ‘‘We  have  been  emphasizing  the  grounding 
in  fundamentals  the  lirst  eight  years  of  education  and  art  appreciation  in  the  ninth 
year.  Work  of  the  general  high  schools  aim  also  for  appreciation  rather  than  technique. 
In  the  special  high  schools  the  art  work  is  related  to  the  activities  of  each  Bchool. " 

Alfred  E.  Burke,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. — ‘ The  ultimate  aim  of  all  our  work  is  to  de- 
velop in  the  minds  of  those  young  people  an  appreciation  of  beauty  anywhere  and 
everywhere — whether  it  be  in  nature,  historic  art,  the  printed  book,  costume,  ora 
manufactured  article;  they  all  exert  a potent  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Truo  art  education  would  assist  society  in  interpreting  the  world  attaining 
happiness.” 

Marie  L.  Woodson , of  Denier , Colo. — "The  structure  of  art,  rather  than  a hap- 
hazard Btumbling  upon  good  effects.  This  includes  color  and  arrangement  as  applied 
to  many  of  the  affairs  of  life.  I try  especially  to  teach  that  art  principles  can  be 
learned  and  applied  by  all  normal  human  beiugB,  an  idea  that  seems  difficult  to  ‘ put 
over’.” 

Alice  V.  Guy  si,  of  Detroit,  Mich. — "Outstanding  features  in  Detroit:  Art  appreciation, 
project  method  applied  to  art  instruction,  close  cooperation  with  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts. fl 

Florence  II.  Fitch,  of  Indiamjwlis,  Ind. — “We  aim  to  emphasize  proportion  and  ex- 
pression in  the  primary  grades;  correct  form  and  principles  of  design  in  intermediate 
grades;  and  artistic  expression  baaed  on  the  knowledge  of  laws  in  the  upper  grades. 
Through  all  such  work  wo  hope  to  develop  an  appreciation  which  will  have  an  intelli- 
gent basis.  ” • « 

May  Gearhart,  of  Lot  Angela,  Calif. — “ Emphasis  on  training  for  citizenship  which 
necessitates  courses  in  art  appreciation  for  all  students. 

“ A clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  advanced  students  in  regard  to 
the  ultimate  outcome  desired  in  connection  with  every  art’problem  offered  4 

“ A working  knowledge  of  color  theory. 

“Continued  emphasis  on  self-expression  and  development  of  initiative." 

Best  Foster,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. — “I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any  move- 
ment that  will  tend  more  and  more  to  make  our  people  demand  that  what  they  wear, 
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what  they  place  in  their  homes,  and  whatever  cornea  into  their  daily  lives  shall  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  Back  of  it  all  we  must  teach  certain  principles  of  color  and 
design  as  we  teach  the  multiplication  tables.  ’’ 

Ida  Barrou1,  of  New  Orleans,  La. — 'Latterly,  I believe  there  is  more  emphasis  being 
placed  upon  general  culture  and  the  training  of  taste.  ” 

C.  Eduard  Neuall , of  Springfield,  Mass. — “Emphasis  on  art  from  the  standpoint  of 
taste  and  general  culture  is  much  in  demand  for  a better  understanding  of  principles 
and  applications  by  people  in  general.  ’’ 

J.  Winthrop  Andrews,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — “To  get  good  art  teaching  versus  dicta- 
tion of  subject  matter  or  lack  of  direction.  To  get  standards  possible  and  of  sufficient 
quality  and  quantity  for  each  grade. 

“To  get  pupils  and  teachers  to  see  that  we  are  studying  art  for 'life’s  sake’  and  not 
for  ‘fun,’  as  an  ‘extra,’  or  to  just  ‘get  it  done.’ 

“To  more  and  more  relate  and  apply  the  problems  to  the  school,  home,  and  city 
needs  of  the  child.  The  adoption  of  the  ‘project’  method  in  all  other  school  (fubjects 
has  helped  in  this  very  much. 

“To  make  thinkers  in  art  expression  and  appreciation. 

"I  feel  sure  that  all  supervisors  of  art  have  taste  and  culture  constantly  in  their 
minds  even  though  they  may  express  it  in  any  of  the  above  subjects.  ” 


It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  while  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  everywhere  to  relate  art  and  industry  in  education, 
at  the  same  time  the  need  for  discriminating  taste  and  appreciation 
is  strongly  felt.  Some  returns  go  a step  further  and  state  that  with 
the  tendency  toward  the  world  of  industry  and  the  consequent  need 
for  general  appreciation,  it  is  equally  imperative  that  keen  observa- 
tion and  truthful  expression  be  stressed  if  the  first  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 

a 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  it  would  seem  (a) 
that  national  tendencies  have  a direct  influence  on  art  education,  for 
there  has'  been  apparent  and  invigorated  industry  with  its  wide- 
spread advertising;  (&)  that  art  applications  require  appreciation 
and  taste  in  designers  and  consumers,  therefore  they  are  necessary 
objectives  in  art  education ; and  (c)  that  to  train  in  taste  and  appre- 
ciation, and  to  make  intelligent  and  successful  correlations  with 
industry,  costume,  or  the  home  there  is  need  for  sound 
design  expression. 

The  past  two  years  hav6  unquestionably  witnessed  a stabilizing  of 
policy  and  aim.  The  seasons,  holiday's,  and  world  of  form  no  longer 
become  the  basis  for  the  art-courBe  study.*  There  seems  to  be  a 
generally  recognized  attempt  to  relate  all  courses  ta  the  common 
manifestations  and  applications  of  art  expression  wherever  that  may 
be  found  and  with  it  the  exposure,  at  least,  of  children  to  real  condi- 
tions of  modem  civilization  and  community  life. 


drawing  and 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  PLAN. 


. New  York  State  has  perhaps  gone  to  one  extreme  in  the  past  two 
years,  at  least  in'so  far  as  art  in  the  elementary  grades  is  concerned. 
The  industrial  point -of  view  is  dominant  even  to  the  exclusiop  of  the 
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older  claim  that  drawing  and  art  might  exist  in  part  for  their  own 
sakes  and  not  always  for  their  applications.  While  other  objectives 
than  industrial  are  recognized,  the  present  effort  is  to  not  only 
industrialize  art  but  to  establish  a new  school  study  combining  with 
art  all  other  handwork  subjects.  " 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  art  education,  following  an  educa- 
tional congress  in  New  York  State,  as  printed  in  the  official  publica- 
tion, 1020,  clearly  defines  this  point  of  view.  > 

There  is  an  extensive  laxly  of  industrial  information  which  is  already  being  organ- 
ized, evaluated,  ami  crystallized  into  the  new  gchool  study.  Our  geogrtiphies,  reading 
lxxiks,  and  drawing  Ixioks  are  taking  cognizance  of  this  point  of  view. 

Instruction  in  the  industries  will  create  in  children  a sufficient  interest  in,  and 
knowledge  of.  tilings  industrial  t^ online  their  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
works  of  artist,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer.  This  will  l>e  brought  about  (1)  hy 
investigating  die  conditions  under  which  products  are  made:  (2)  by  making  drawings 
toilluslrate  forms,  facts,  and  operations, thus  clarifying  concepts:  (3)  by  manipulating 
the  materials  from  which  articles  are  made,  thus  creating  a new  product;  and  (*t)  by 
making  decorative  designs  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  objects.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  materials  as  clay.  Portland  cement,  wood,  textile  libers,  glass,  and  metals  should 
not  eacli^>crform  a prominent  part  in  school  rnurses, 

Tin  cmirnr. — To  develop  a ronrse  of  study  it  will  be  necessary  first  lo  select  an  indus- 
trial subject  matter;  second,  to  provide  practice  in  color,  representation,  and  design 
based  upon  the  subject  fnatter;  and  third,  to  provide  construction  or  the  manipulation 
of  materials  based  upon  the  subject  matter.  The  course  should  lie  made  out  grade  by 
grade,  month  by  month. 

Il'ivlinij  i>rinciplcs. — We  advise  caution  in  confining  art  education  within  too  limited 
bounds.  There  must  lie  considerable  art  expression  in  paths  other  than  those  indus- 
trial ones  which  appear  just  now  lo  lie  mqpt  important.  Wo  must  not  forget  picture 
Bviidy;  the  artistic  arrangement  of  written  work;  the  care  of  school  property  and  of 
the  school  premise's  in  particular;  the  conduct  of  systematized  recreation;  entertain- 
ments and  other  social  functions  involving  oftentimes  music  and  dancing.  Literature, 
too,  comes  ixi  for  her  share  in  art  expression.  Try  as  we  may  to  provide  a subject  in 
the  elementary  school  course  which  will  entirely  take  care  of  art  instruction,  we  shall 
not  succeed.  Art  will  not  Ikj  so  confined.  We  believe  that  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  nine  principles  listed  lielow  will  depend  in  a largo  measure  the  success  of  art 
teaching  in  the  first  six  grades. 

1.  There  must  ho  established  a new  school  study  combining  tho  former  subjects  of 
drawing,  manual  training,  cooking,  sowing,  and  const  ruction  work  still  found  on  many 
elementary  Bchool  programs.  (Drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  and  shopwork  are  appro- 
priate subjects  for  grades  above  the  sixth,  bill  tlio  combined  subject  will  make  for 
efficiency  in  the  elementary  school.) 

2.  The  study  will  bo  tho  same  for  all  children,  regardless  of  face,  sex,  social  standing, 
or  future  occupation. 

3.  Its  aim  will  be  tho  development  of  social  intelligence  and  appreciation  through 
understanding  the  things  of  tho  environment,  which  have  resulted  from  man’s  trans- 
formation of^he  raw  materials  about  him  into  finished-products  to  meet  the  need  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  records,  utensils,  tools,  machines,  light,  heat,  and  power. 

4.  The  topics  around  which  the  course  is  to  be  organized  are:  How  the  race  feeds 
itself;  how  the  race  clothes  itself;  how  the  race  houses  itself;  how  the  race  puts  itself 
on  record;  how  the  race  provides  utensils;  how  the  race  provides  tools  and  machines, 
and  how  the  race  produces  light,  heat,  and  power. 
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5.  The  primary  object  of  the  course  will  not  he  the  cultivation  of  technical  skill, 
although  some  degree  of  efficiency  will  result  from  a proper  graduation  of  the  work 
and  from  careful  teaching. 

0.  The  handwork  will  ho  for  illustrative  purposes,  giving  inbight  through  partici- 
pation. 

7.  Subject  matter  will  include') ho  Btory  of  the  growt  h of  the  race  in  the  use  of  the 
raw  materials  of  industry,  from  primitive  to  modern  industrial  methods;  the  simpler 
principles  involved  in  tool  processes;  and  the  influence  of  the  industries  on  the  lifo 
of  the  people,  with  constant  connection  with  related  literature,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  nature  study. 

8.  If  the  school  program  is  properly  adjusted  such  a course  will  greatly  vitalize  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  in  many  cases  saving  much  time  through  correlation. 

9.  The  course  will  be  cultural,  having  an  intimate  relation  with  the  life  experience 
of  the  race  as  shown  in  its  art  expression  in  pottery,  textiles,  basketry,  metal  and 
woodworking,  and  as  reflected  in  its  painting  and  sculpture. 

An  objection  to  the  New  York  plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
supervisor  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  scheme  is  so  broad  and  till  inclu- 
sive that  either  he  must  become  a director  of  all  practical  or  manual 
arts,  with  his  art  interest  sharing  a less  pleasing  interest  in  shop  work, 
cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  or  the  whole  problem  becomes  one  for  the 
associate  superintendent.  Great  difficulty  would  he  experienced  by 
the  supervisor  in  undirected  States  in  getting  the  superintendents 
to  revise  the  complete  program  onjiis  sole  advice,  especially  if  it  were 
given  the  titlo  of  art.  However,  in  so  far  as  drawing,  design,  and 
construction  are  concerned,  the  Now  York  plan  offers  a wealth  of  new  • 
and  rich  material,  pulsating  with  the  life  of  our  age.  As  a lmsic  plan 
for  general  education,  including  art,  it  offers  exceptional  possibilities. 

Further  objectives  in  this  plan  follow; 

% 

OBJECTIVES  OF  A TIT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  (1922  1923).  • 
By  Leon  L.  Winslow,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jlealth,  worthy  home  membership,  citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical 
character  are  objectives  common  to  art  and  industrial  arts  os  to  all  other  types  of 
general  education.  Some  of  the  important  objectives,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  urt  and 
industrial  arts  education,  are  outlined  below. 

I.  Objectives  in  grades  1 to  (f: 

1.  The  development  of — 

(a)  Appreciation  of  art  and  of  industry. 

(b)  Industrial  intelligence,  through  understanding  of  the  things  of  tire 
environment  which  have  resulted  from  man’s  transformation  of  tho 
raw  materials  about  him  into  finished  products  to  meet  the  need  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  records,  utensils,  tools,  and  machines,  light, 
heat,  and  power. 

(r)  Taste,  through  the  making  of  choices  of  materials  and  products  of  art 
N and  industry  with  reference  to  established  ideals. 

2.  Vitalization  and  motivation  of  the  curriculum,  through  correlation  and  by 

employing  the  project  method  of  instruction. 
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II.  Objectives  in  grades  7 to  9:  ' , > 

1.  The  development  »f — 

(«)  Appreciation  of  art  and  of  industry. 

(b)  Industrial  intelligence  (a e indicated  in’l,  lb). 

(c) .  Taste  (as  indicated  iii  I,  lc). 

(t/)  Skill,  through  training  in  drawing  and  construction. 

2.  Vocational  guidance,  through  the  investigation  and  study  of  industrial  and 
art  occupations. 

3.  Educational  guidance , through  investigating,  training,  and  admission  require- 

y ments,  courses  of  instruction  in  the  vocational  Bchoola  and  classes,  and 

in  the  teacher-training  institutions. 

4.  Social  etficiem-y  through  the  project  method  of  instruction. 

The  capacity  to  work  harmoniously  with  others. 

III.  Objectives  in  grades  9 to  12: 

Elective  courses  (general).  ' 

The  development  of — 

(a)  Appreciation  (as-indicated  in  I,  la). 

(b)  Taste  (as  indicated  in  I,  lc). 

(c)  Skill  (as  indiPated  in  II,  Id). 

Special  courses  (vocational). 

T^e  development  of — 

(a)  Skill  through  training  in  the  doing  of  practical  jobs  with  reference 
to  commercial  standards. 

{b)  Appreciation  (as  indicated  in  I,  In) 

j\otk:  For  further  study  of  the  Mew  York  plan  see  Art  and  Industrial  Arts,  a hand- 

liook  for  elementary  teachers,  prepared  by  Leon  L.  Winslow,  bulletin  No.  740, 

August  15,  1921,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  State  Department  of  Education. 

' « 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  AIMS. 

In  contrast  to  the  New^York  plan,  Massachusetts  defines  its  nims 
as  follows: 

In  art  education  there  are  two  chief  objectives  which  should  be  understood  by  the 
toucher.  The  first  is  appreciation.  .By  this  is  meant  conscious'  interest,  awakened 
emotion,  and  sensitiveness  to  esthetic  experience  which  may  resull  from  the  study 
of  line,  form,  color,  and  arrangement. 

Tho  second  objective  is  beauty  in  expression.  By  this  is  meant  the  intelligent 
application  of  those  principles  deduced  from  a study  of  the  first  objoctive. 

To  appreciate  one  must  understand  how  and  why  beauty  exists.  Expression 
consists  in  using  that  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage  in  daily  living,  in  school  and 
out,  both  day  and  night. 

If  the  first  objective  is  attained  certain  considerations  are  essential. 

There  must  be  a very  definite  study  of  the  appearances  of  form,  not  so  much  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  purpose,  proportion,  attitude  or 
construction,  and  of  relationship  to  form  within  itself  or  in  juxtaposition  to  other 
forms.  Facts  of  foreshortening  and  convergence  may  be  involved. 

So  may  be  developed  conscious  interest  and  sensitiveness  to  form.  Through  a 
multitude  of  concrete  experiences  the  child  should  be  led  to  observe.,  uud  through 
simple  drawing  analyze  Ms  observations. 

There  should  be  further  close  study  of  space  division  and  space  relations  in  line, 
value  and  color,  to  be  noted  everywhere  in  one*'s  environment.  We  usually  call  this 
design.  It  involves  the  principles  of  repetition,  progression,  and  balance. 

We  find  illustrations  all  about  us  and  beauty  exists  only  aa  the  principles  are  con- 
sciously and  thoroughly  carried  out.  And  because  we  do  find  examples  innumerable 
and  universal  we  must  recognize  the  clear  fact  oi  their  importance.  ’ 
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Finally,  under  ibis  first  (ilijeelive,  approbation,  there  should  he  develope<l  a “mind 
enriched  with  the  imagery'  of  the  great  urt  of  the  world,”  picture*,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Recognition  of  a few  example*  of  each,  analyzed  in  exactly  the  name 
way,  will  complete  the-  find  part  of  the  program. 

To  attain  the  second  objective,  immediate  and  constant  application  of  all  that  is 
learned  under  the  first  aim  is  squired. 

In  the  art  program  handwork  problems,  projects,  drawing  and  design  are  the  obvious 
outlets  for  expression.  It  is  immaterial  what,  thev  are  ho  long  an  they  satisfy  the 
principles  studied.  If  this  is  done  they  will  not  be  too  impructhtd  nor  difficult; 
they  will  ho  related  to  the  grade  and  sex;  they  will  involve  mediums  and  inuterialn 
adapted  to  the  child  and  within  the  means  of  iho  situation.  What  they  are,  then, 
becomes  again  an  application  of  these  same  principles. 

In  addition  to  this',  art  education  in  Massachusetts  should  sift  out  the  talented  for 
further  education  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  for  the  purpose  of  training 
art  teachers  and  suj)ervisors  for  the  State  and  to  prepare  the  State’s  designers,  artists, 
and  craftsmen,  so  essential  to  the  life  of  her  industries.  » 

Here  the  aims  jtro  less  involved  than  in  New  York  State  and  are 
based  solely  on  the  question  of  urt  in  education. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROGRAM. 

+ * 

Pennsylvania  likewise  presents  a plan  whirh  is  confined  to  the 
question  of  art  education  alone.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  • 
the  nnnual  report  of  the  State  director,  Mr.  Kirby,  for  1922: 

The  State  progam  for  art  education  has  attracted  widespread  attention  because  of 
its  purposeful  aims.  It  has  been  said  that  art  has  b^on  brought  from  the  clouds  to 
earth,  in  the  spirit  of  service,  with  the  following  aims: 

First.  To  bring  into  (lie  lives  of  all  tl^bovs  and  girls  in  the  Commonwealth  every- 
where, a knowledge  of  beauty,  joy  of  expressing  it,  the  development  of  skills,  and 
to  discover  special  affetudes  and  talents. 

Second.  To  direct  those  with  special  inclinations  and  gifts  into  various  fields  where 
designers,  decorators,  pud  professional  artists  generally  are  required. 

Third.  To  train  specialists  in  art  education  to  meet  the  great  demands  in  our  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  normal  schools  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art. 

Fourth.  To  cooperate  with  every  educational  and  other  agency  in  the  State  in 
furthering  by  myaiiBof  pupils’  drawings  and  industrial  hrts  the  general  school  studies,  \ 
and  by  poster  thaking  advertise  health  education,  the  conservation  of  forests,  fir®  ^ 
and  accident  prevention,  etc. 

Fifth.  To  provide  morn  attractive  school  buildings  and  grounds,  ajd  for  a recog- 
nition and  regard  for  the  liner  things  in  the  home,  the  sellout,  the  shop,  end  in  life 
generally. 

DETROIT  AND  LOS  ANGELES  OBJECTIVES. 


Thtr  following  extracts  from  Miss  Guysi,  of  Detroit,  and  Miss 
, Gearhart,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  presented  to  illustrate  further  the 
tendency  to  relate  art  to-tho  child'iflTfe  and  environment. 

Miss  Guysi,  in  her  unnual  report  for  1922,<says: 


The  world  was  created  beautiful.  Beauty  is  a necessity  for  decent  existence. 
The  absence  of  beauty  makes  the  city  alum  and  the  squalid  home  to  the  injury  of  the 
individual.  *’ 

The  real  work  of  the  art  supervisor  in  the  public  schools  is  to  provide  experiences 
to  the  children  which  shall  lead  them  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art, 

thus  enriching  their  lives  and  making  them  better  citizens. 
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We  believe  this  can  best  be  dono  through  teaching  the  fundamental  principle!  of 
drawing  and  d*eign.  ,The  instruction  is  centered  around  the  iKint  Crests  of  tlio 

ul^m^ST*  h°mc  ,nd  ""hoo,;  ™n,ra"'i‘1’  *«*. 


Miss  Gearhart,  in  specific  objectives,  says: 


1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  enjoy  the  works  of  great  artists  and  craftsmen 

choose  m itahl0  T ^ ?'*!!  P'rtUrra  for  8(‘ho01’  home,  office,  and  < lut, rooms;  to 
choose  Buitable  frames;  and  to  hang  pictures  properly. 

3.  Ability  to  choose  good  pottery  and  tableware  in  regard  to  form,  color,  texture 

ttuu  IlHO.  ’ 

1.  Ability  to  arrange  llotvcrs  in  bowl  or  vase. 

5.  Ability  to  arrange  fruits  and  vegetables  for  table  deconitions. 

C.  Ability  to  use  a color  theory  with  a correct  vocabulary. 

7.  Ability  to  recognize  and  enjoy  fine  color  in  textiles,  pictures,  and  nature  forms. 

8.  Ability  to  build  or  select  harmonious  color  combinations  for  costumes,  homo 
furnishings,  and  gardens. 

9.  Ability  to  letter,  using  simple  capitals. 

10.  Ability  to  recognize  the  relation  between  lettering  and  design  oV  illustration 
pagra  C°V0r8’  Pr0gmina’  announcemeuta,  posters,  advertisements,  and  printed 

card  Ablllt>  <0  Ch00,ie  °r  make  good  greeting  cards,  menu  cards,  and  place 

12.  Ability  to  arrange  rugs  and  furniture  in  an  orderly  manner. 

13.  Ability  tqjirrange  articles  on  shelves,  mantels,  dressers,  and  tables  in  order 

11.  Ability  to^hpoec  suitable  wall  covering  and  floor  covering  in  regard  to  color; 

design,  and  use.  r 

15  Ability  to  discriminate  between  abstract  design  and  pictorial  representation 
^ud  to  decide  the  proper  place  of  each. 

16.  Ability  to  recognize  the  relation  of  design  to  structural  lines  in  dress,  archi- 
tectural details,  gardens,  and  home  furnishings. 

17.  Habit  of  visiting  museums  and  art  galleries. 

18.  Ability  to  visualize  when  one  reads. 

19.  Ability  to  understand  and  use  the  following  art  principles;  Repetition,  sub- 
ordination, space  division,  balance,  order,  variety,  and  suitability  when  considering 
pn  tures,  buildings,  furniture,  costumes,  designs,  gardens,  or  natural  scenery. 

20.  Ability  to  base  choices  on  art  principles  when  buying  or  designing  rather  than 
to  be  guided  by  passing  modes  introduced  for  commercial  purposes,  and  to  recognize 

O.  Tit'  and  C°lor  111  i,lcxPenaive  materials  as  well  as  in' expensive  wares 

21.  Ability  to  influence  the  retailer’s  stock  by  demanding  art  in  industrial  products 

22.  Desire  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  tho  home  by  eliminating  objects  not  beautiful 
or  usofiil. 

23.  Civic  pride  which  demauds  fine  buildings,  fine  street  lamps  and  fountains  and 
trafhc  signs,  beautiful  city  streets  and  parks,  aud  the  elimination  of  billboards  which 
detract  from  civic  beauty. 

21.  Ability  iu  graphic  representation  to  convey  information  to  builders  interior 
decorators,  designers,  and  advertisers. 

25.  Ability  to  enjoy  the  art  elements  of  dark  and  light,  line,  form,  and  color  in 
natural  scenery,  in  pictures,  and  in  the  industrial  product. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  ART. 

The  foregoing  has  dealt  chiefly  with  art  instruction  in  tho  lower 
grades.  In  the  high  school  the  problem  has  more  varied  aspects. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  junior  highfSehool,  with  ite  pre vocational 
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types  of  training,  has  added  to  the  supervisor’s  tasks.  The  report 

of  the  New  York  State  Educational  Congress  on  Art  in  Secondary 

Schools  indicates  both  need  and  trend  during  the  past  two  years. 

« * 

The  junior  high  school.'  Above  the  sixth  grade,  an  entirely  different  problem  con- 
fronts us.  The  adolescent  stage  is  approaching  and  the  boy  or  girl  begins  to  think 
and  act  in  terms  of  more  advanced,  oven  adult,  activity. 

Now  is  the  time  to  ascertain  the  pupil’s  capacities  for  certain  kinds' of  work,  his 
interests,  and  to  discover  if  possible  what  his  natural  abilities  may  be.  It  is  the 
period  when  we  can  “try  out’’  the  individual  in  various  fields  of  life  work.  His 
inclination  may  be  largely  mental  orlargely  manual.  It  may  "be  professional  or  trade, 
commercial  or  industrial.  Art  teaching  Bhould  seek  to  develop  latent  powers.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a fine  thing,  good  taste, 
beauty,  should  be  instilled  into  the  receptive  mind  of  the  pupil. 

At  present  we  find  pupils  entering  high  school  with  widely  varying  degrees  of  art 
knowledge.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  every  first-year  high-school  class  should  be 
required  to  pursue  a general  course. in  art  training  or  art  appreciation,  a course  permit- 
ting of  the  interpretation  of  beauty  in  innumerable  ways.  It  should  include  a study 
of  nature  as  applied  to  art,  historic  works  of  art,  and  modem  manufactured  forms.  It 
should  permit  of  enough  practicejto  demonstrate  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
art  expression  in  a variety  of  mediums.  Finally,  it  should  bring  before  the  pupils 
many  direct  applications  which  may  be  carried  out  in  the  common  experiences  of 
daily  life.  • 

Following  this  general  course,  which  should  Beek  to  discover  the  talented,  there 
should  be  offered  special  courses  whose  technical  content  is  focused  upon  definite  types 
of  eommercifil,  industrial,  decorative,  and  graphic  art. 

We  realize  that  the  average  high  school  is  not  equipped  to  offer  successfully  even  one 
course  in  art  instruction.  When  from  two  to  fj  ve  different  classes  have  to  use  the  same 
room,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  equip  or  maintain  that  room  as  an  art  studio,  A 
flat  table  for  stenciling,  drawing  tables,  a bench,  space  for  illustrative  material,  a sink, 
shadow  boxes,  etc.,  are  not  possible  in  the  room  required  for  general  recitation  purposes. 

The  senior  high  school. — I n the  Benior  high  school  more  definite  steps  should  be  taken 
toward  specialization.  Up  to  this  time  art  education  has  sought  to  bring  to  Jhe  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  various  esthetic  experiences,  with  definite  reasons  for  flections, 
choices,-  or  arrangements.  Whatever  taste  has  been  developed  was  probably  dependent 
upon  one  of  two  things,  or  perhaps  both — first,  convictions  resulting  from  experience; 
and,  second,  statements  of  fact  presented  by  the  teacher  and  accepted  by  .the  pupil 
as  final.  This  more  general -knowledge  must  now  be  directed  toward  somewhat  pro- 
longed and  specialized  types  of  artistic  production. 

Economic  necessity  for  properly  trained  art  and  craft  workers  will  sooner  or  later 
force  more  adequate  equipment  into  the  average  high  school. 

Iu  general,  high-school  art  courses  are  elective,  and  oftentinios  the 
courses  are  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  greatest  number  of  appli- 
cants for  drawing.  Such  courses  may  do  one  of  two  things : 

(a)  They  may  find  really  talented  students  and  send  them  on  to 
professional  training,  or— 

<b)  They  may  offer  additional  opportunities  for  tho  development 
of  good  taste  and  intelligent  appreciation.  In  any  case,  the  courses 
are  much  more  specialized  thau  in  the  grades. 

Iu  Now  York  City  the  following  art  courses  are  offered  in  tho  high 
schools-  ■ " 

Academic  course.  —In-all  Academic  divisions  of  the  high  schools  pupils  are  required 
to  study  drawing  for  two  years,  two  periods  a week.  The^firat  year  i*  devoted  'to  th<T 
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euhjprt  of  applied  design.  Deror&(iopa  in  color  arc  made  for  application  to  a variety 
of  materials,  and  in  a largo  number  of  classes,  part  lcularlv  in  girls’  schools,  designs  are 
worked  out  in.  the  materials  tJremselves.A 

In  theeecond  high-school  ydar  the  required  work  consists  of  representative  drawing 
done  in  outline  from  familiar  objects.  The  plates  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
are  submitted  imexamination  for  regents’  credit, 

Comwernal  course.— In  the  three-vear  commercial  course  offered  -in  various  high 
schools,  drawing  is’ a requmed  enbjecteonjy  in  the  first  year,  two  periods  a week. 
Pupils  are  required  to  erfldy  lettering  and  later  make  a variety  of  signs,  advertising 
cards,  etc.,  as  a practical  application  of  the  alphabets  learned. 

Fourth-year  elective  courses.— Special  forms  of  Work  are  offered  as  a one-year  course 
in  the  fourth  high  school  year  on  a basis  of  fiVe  periods  a week,  with  five  additional 
periods  of  home  work.  Six  different  subjects  may  he  pursued  in  this  fashion  by 
high  schools  which  organized  classes  for  this  purpose.  The  subjects  are:  Applied 
design,  technical  ‘drawing,  commercial  design,  interior  decoration,  history  of  art,  anct 
mechanical  drawing.  At  present,  ks  noted  in  this  report,  14  high  schools  present  this 
fourih-ycar-oleciive  work  in  one  form-or  another. 

Three-year  elective  course.- The  three-year  elective  course  mav  he  offered  by  any 
high  school  which  desire?  tq -organize  clrW  for  this  purpose.  The  work  is  presented 
on  a basis  of  five  periods  a week,  with  five  periode  of  home  study  throughout  thcAhree 
years.  This  presents  art  a?  a so-called  “major ’’.subject.  In  the  first  year  repre- 
sentative drawing  is  studied  from  a large  variety  of  nature  forms  and  in  different 
media.  Pencil,  pen  and  idle,  tempera,  eto.  In  the  second-year  the  study  of  color 
is  pursued,  and  later,  the  principles  of  design.  A number  of  very  carefully  executed 
plates  are  required.  In  the  third  year  the  work  is  differentiated  to  meefthe  needs  of 
the  high  schooband  may  be  offered  as  applied  design,  interior  decoration,  etc.  At 
present,  as  noted  in  this  report,  12  schools  have  organized  elective  courses  of  thi»& 
description, 

. Industrial-art  course.— This  course  is  organized  only  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School.  ^ H offers  to  girl  students  an  intensive  course  of  training  for  professional  work. 
Die  course  is  three  years  long.  Six  periods  a week  of  drawing  are  offered  in  idif  first 
high -school  year,  and  20  periods  in  each  of  the  Second  and  third  years.  The  first-year 
work  and  the  first  half  of  the  second-year  work  is  in  representative  draw  ing  done  from 
a large  variety  of  models  in  different  media.  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  year 
the  principles  of  color  and  design  arc  studied;  and  in  the  third  year,  the  pupils  mav  - 
elect  to  study  commercial  design,  costume  illustration,  or  textile  design.  The  elected 
Subject  is  pursued  under  very  careful  supervision  for  the  entire  year,  and  the  students 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  further  elect  six  months'  postgraduate  work  in  the  school. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  practical  designers  for  the  trade,  and  the  place- 
ment bureau  has  been  successful  in  securing  positions  for  practically  every  graduate 
who  wished  employment.  These  professional  courses  are  under  constant  scrutiny  by- 
representatives  of  the  trade,  and  every'  effort  is  made  to  prej>are  the  studenlarfo  meet 
the  conditions  required  in  tly?  art  industries. 

Mechanical-drunK-ng  course.— \n  addition  to  the  above  courses,  an  elective  course,  hvo~ 
periodh  a week;  of  mechanical  drawing,  may  be  offered  in  the  second  and  third  high- 
school  years.  At  present,  only  two  high  school?  offer  this  course,  other  schools  pre-v 
ferring  to  present  it  as  a five  period  a week  subject. 

Referrii^-torthe  questionnaire  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,2  director  of  art 
in  high  schools;  writes: 

There  are  two  features  of  our  work  at  present  to  *hich  I call  special  attention:  (1) 
The  development  of  the  three-year  elective  courses.  You  will  note  in  ttyr  report  I 
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sent  you  two  years  ago  these  had  already  been  introduced  into  a number  of  schools. 
Th4y  are  now  in  full  working  order  in  the  several  schools,  and  we  are  turning  out 
graduatcB^rith  three  years  of  this  so-called  ‘ major  art  work.”  Many  of  theee  gradu- 
ates have  gone  well  prepared  to  industrial  art  schools.  The  technical  standards  of 
the  work,  as  you  may  surmise,  are  kept  very  high. 

The  second  element  I would  note  is  the  new  art  appreciation  course.  This  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1922,  on  a one  period  a week  basis  as  an 
elective.  It  is  the  intention  eventually  to  make  this  a required  course  of  two  periods 
a.week  in  the  third  high-srhool  year,  T schools  are  now  carrying  the  work  for- 
ward. In  one  of  these,  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  all  classes  of  the 
third  year  are  required  to  take  the  work. 

The  scheme  of  this  course  follows: 

ONE-YEAR  COURSE,  OF  ART  APPRECIATION, 

Qentral  purpose. — The  general  purpose  of  this  c ,uree  is  to  present  in  simple  form  the 
principles  of  art  arid  the  application  of  these  principles  in  such  manner  that  the 
learners  shaU  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  esthetic  elements  of  their  sur- 
roundings. The  pupil  is  to  be  taught  that  art  is  a practical  and  necessary  thing  and 
that  no  one  can  escape  from  displaying  taste,  or  the  lack  of  it..  The  ptipilR  should 
learn  that  the  principles  of  art  are  universally  applicable  in  the  daily  round  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  what  we  call  "art  appreciation"  is  only  a brief  way  of  describing  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  all  forms  of  industrial  and  fine  arts. 

^ The  course.  This  co.urse  is  to  be  given  in  tentative  form  in  the  school  year,  from 
September  to  June,  one  period  a week.  All  pupils  who  can  elect  the  work  may  be 
invited  to  participate,  that  an  experimental  class  may  be  organized.  The  eventual 
purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  offer  the  work  as  a required  subject  in  the  third  high- 
school  year.  ■ 

Tentative  organization . Kor  the  present  the  work  will  consist  of  weekly  talks  on 
“art  appreciation,”  with  abundant  illustrative  material  offered  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
photographs,  lantern  slides, ^and  blackboard  sketches. 

Notebooks  required.  Notebook  work  will  be  required,  the  students  either  taking 
notes  from  dictation  or  being  given  notes  in  hectograph  or  other  form,  which  they  can 
copy  into  their  notebooks.  If  desired,  the  notes  may  be  directly  bound  into  the 
notebo6ks  and  illustrated  by  copies  of  the  drawings  made  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  and  by  clippings  cut  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  with  graphic  comments 
written  under  them  by  the  pupils. 

Recitation  rerptirtH.— The  pupils  should  bo  required  to  recite  upon  their  notes,  either 
in  the  form  of  a brief  recitation  weekly  or  every  second  or  third  week,  as  may  be  found 
most  desirable. 

Diiieion  oj uw*.-The  first  term’s  work  wifi  be  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  design  and  color  and  the  application  of  theee  principles  to  drere,  interior 
decoration,  industrial,  and  commercial  art.  The  second  tcraTs  work  will  deal  with 
the  application  of  principles  to  paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

Museum  visits.— Museum  visits  are  strongly  urged,  and  pupils  should  be  required 
to  make  notes  of  the  museum  work  seen  and  incorporate  these  memoranda  in  their 
notebooks. 

Similar  progress  in  art  instruction  is  being  mado  in  other  city  high 
schools,  special  emphasis  usually  finding  expression  in  commercial 
and  costume-design  courses.  Where  costume-design  work  may  be 
combined  with  sewing  in  the  homo-economics  department,  as  in  the 
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Dickenson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  very  strong  and  practical  ' 
courses  result.  Such  correlations  are  rare,  though  many  attempts 

hfiUA  nAon  m o /4a  * 


COMPETITIONS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


Competitions  have  undoubtedly  done  much  Lo  stimulate  practical 
art  work  in  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  it  consists 
of  posters  and  offers  only  a limited  field.  Healtli  posters  and  posters 
on  forestry,  pure  food,  safety  first,  education  week,  tuberculosis,  and 
mnumerable  other  activities  have  provided  most  of  the  work 

Here  and  there,  however,  may  bo  found  other  phases  of  school  com- 
petitions similar  to  those  made  possible  by  the  Municipal  League  of 
New  York,  the  Art  Alliance,  and  the  School  Art  League. 

Too  often  competitions  have,  been  held  in  order  to  get  a variety  of 
ideas  at  little  expense,  and  small  money  awards  have  acted  as  hin- 
drances rather  than  helps  in  fostering  the  true  artist  spirit.  In  fact 
money  prizes  are  rather  to  be  deplored  unless  they  may  serve  as 
scholarships  m promoting  a student's  art  career.  Medals,  books  or 
similar  prizes  arc  more  desirable  than  money.  ’ 

There  has  been  a growing  demand  for  and  use  of  exhibitions  of 
materials  and  examples  of  related  art  work,  especially  in  the  high 
schools.  Where  museums  are  established  in  the  town  or  city,  marked 
advances  have  been  made  in  their  use  by  the  school  children,  under 
the  direction  of  the  supervisor.  Permanent  and  transient  exhibits 
have  done  much  to  stimulate  art  in  the  high  schools  in  particular 


PAGEANTS  AND  THE  PROJECT  METHOD. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a much  tfideruse  of  pageantry  in  the 
public  schools,  and  in  consequence  increased  activity  in  art.  They 
have  ranged  from  classroom  rffftnatization  to  elaborately  staged  per- 
formances, with  stage  settings,  properties,  and  costumes  often 
designed  and  executed  by  the  children. 

The  now  widely  accepted  use  of  the  project  method  of  teaching  has  . 
tended  to  promote  art  education,  for  art  in  all  its  phases  touches  some 
feature  of  practically  all  other  subjects.  Drawing,  color,  design',  and 
handwork  are  all  involved  and  are  deemed  most  essential  for  sue- 
cessful  project-method  plans. 

General  methods.  Ihcro  has  been  little  change,  generally,  in  the 
usual  plan  and  method  of  teacliing  art.  The  grade  teacher  is  psuolly 
expected  to  teach  tho  dravtdng  as  she  would  any  other  subject.  The 
supervisor  may  or  may  not  give  a demonstration  lesson  as  the  need 
arises.  But  here  and  there  may  be  found  pronounced  departures 
from  the  usual  procedure  in  both  teacliing  and  supervision.  In 
Cleveland  very  definite  arrangements  have  been  njndc  for  museum 
trips,  with  demands  made  upon  the  children  for  drawings  and  sketches 
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of  wlmt  they  saw  or  studied.  In  Boston  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
has  printed  large  chnrts  of  black  and  white  reproductions  of  numerous 
examples  of  their  collections  and  covering  a wide  variety  of  subjects, 
which  are  clipped,  mounted,  and  studied  by  the  school  children. 
The  use  of  museum  collections  and  museum  sendee  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase. 

Memory  and  imaginative  drawings  have  been  emphasized  in  some 
places.  A growing  sense  of  the  value  of  letting  the  child  think  for 
himself,  as  he  would  naturally,  and  to 'express  hinself  similarly  has 
developed  in  some  places.  The  result  has  shown  drawings  of  power 
and  delight,  hut  technically  wenk.  Whore  this  method  obtains,  the 
question  of  technic  is  frankly  left  to  the  high  school  and  professional 
art  school.  There  still  prevails,  however,  the  unconscious  tendency 
with  the  average  teacher  and  art-trained  supervisor  to  bring  adult 
methods  into  the  child’s  life  and  to  evaluate  liis  efforts  in  terms  of 
professional  art.  Where  attempts  have  been  seriously  made  to  stimu- 
late the  child’s  imagination  and  to  promote  his  own  initiative  in  his 
expressions,  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  critic  has  naturally  changed 
to  one  of  psychological  investigation.  There  is  promise  of  rich 
returns  in  the  future  along  these  lines. 

Many  teachers  have  continued  the  methods  of  “practical  applica- 
tions” in  the  use  of  varied  materials  and  objects  w'hich  the  children 
color  ngd  decorate  with  crayons,  oil  colors,  dyes,  and  colored  fabrics 
nnd  tlircads,  and  thus  ornament  for  use  what  would  otherwise  he 
was  to  material.  In  supjfert  of  this  there  has  been  a growing  tendency 
for  teachers  to  “loud  up  ” on  problems  of  this  typo  in  summer  classes 
throughout  the  country.  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  work  publishers 
and  commercial  houses  have  placed  upon  the  market  much  new  and 
valuable  material  for  classroom  use. 

In  many  places  there  has  been  an  increased  efTort  to  make  moro 
use  of  blackboard  or  demonstration  drawing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  even  with  the  children,  always  a valuable  help  in  teaching. 

Probably  Boston  stands 'out  as  the  one  place  of  all  others  in  the 
country  where  thero  is  being  made  a quiet,  serious  effort  to  develop 
a well-roundod,  scientific  course  of  study  based  upon  a plan  extending 
over  a period  of  experimental  years.  It  is  expressed  clearly  by  Miss 
Cleaves,  who  writes:  ^ 

In  tho  Boston  schools  wo  have  stopped  teaching  house  furnishing,  costume  design, 
and  craft  work  in  tho  creative  exorcises,  but  are  using  all  these  fields  as  objoctaof  appre- 
ciation and  analysis.  We  divide  tho  drawing  into  three  typos  of  work,  as  follows: 

(a)  Study  of  visual  elements,  geometric,  .and  measured  tones,  to  form  a basis  of 
shape  and  color  knowledge  and  practice— a scientific  foundation  adapted  to  the  ages 
of  the  children. 

• (b)  Study,  practice,  and  appreciation  of  order  as  a basis  of  structure  and  beauty  in 

nature  and  art.  Wo  are  attempting  to  use  more  science  as  a foundation  for  art  prae 
tires  than  ever  before,  thus  malting  art  more  teachable  and  understandable  than 
heretofore.  i V - 
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art  education:  the  present  situation. 

) * 

^ Study  and  draw  facta  of  structure  and  appearance  as  a means  of  clearer  thinking 
and  Seeing.  Imaginative  drawing  is  used  throughout  the  course  as  a beginning  and 
end  of  each  series  of  lessons  in  representation,  to  “ motivate " the  study  of  perspective 

structure,  color,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

^ e have  stressed  creative  design,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  order  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  later  work.  We  intend  now  to  bring  up  the  “object  drawing”  to  a level 
corresponding  to  our  achievements  in  design  r'* 


4 SH0RTAGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

/ 

The  shortage  of  teachers  during  the  war  still  prevails,  even  though 
salat ies  have  failed  to  drop  and  in  many  cases  huve  increased.  In 
the  last  two  years  vacancies  have  appeared  almost  .continually 
without  diminish.  There  is  urgent  need  for  more  young  men  to 
enter  the  teaching  field,  os  well  as  women.  The  CAse  of  a graduating 
student  from  an  eastern  art  school,  in  1022,  may  he  cited,  who  entered 
his  position  even  before  his  school  had  dosed  oiua  salary  of  $2,000. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


Unquestionably  the  Nation  is  awakening  to  a’ realization  of  the 
great  importance  of  art  in  civilization  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  in- 
creased art  activity  in  education.  The  writer  recently  endeavored  to 
obtain  a bad  example  of  vase  form  in  some  of  the  o-cent  and  10-cent 
stores  of  Boston.  Unable  to  find  any,  he  wrote  to  the  companies 
asking  if  it  were  possible  that  the  5-eent  und  10-ocnt.  store  public  were 
displaying  more  taste  and  greater  discrimination  in  their  purchasing. 
The  replies  received  show  that  “the  trend  is  toward  the  more  artistic 
shapes  and  simpler  designs,  with  subdued  and  less  ornate  styles  of 
decoration.  The  gaudy  and  highly  ornamented  glassware  is  called 
for  only  by  the  foreign  class.” 

The  public  schools,  with  their  art  education,  have  had  a share  in 
bringing  about  higher  standards  of  taste,  hut  other  agencies  have  also 
been  at  work.  There  is  an  upward  trend,  and  the  past  two  years 
have  witnessed  the  same  tendency  in  the  schools.  The  outlook  was 
never  better  and  the  importance  of  art  in  education  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  following  resolution  was 
presented  to,  and  passed  by,  the  American  Federation  of  Art 
May  19,  1922: 

Whereas  art  is  to-day  conceded  to  be  an  important  element  in  education,  con- 
tributing generously  to  the  fullest  appreciation  and  highest  expression  of  the  ideals  of 
human  life;  and 

Wlieroas  instruction  in  art  as  a general  educational  subject  is  to-day  being  effectively 
carried  on  in  many  outlie  high  schools  of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  iifthe  sense  of  this  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  present  significance  of  art  and 
to  the  importance  of  art  instruction  in  tho schools;  and  further  be  it 
* Resolved,  That  a copy  pf  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  National  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  to  the  ctfhuniseionera  of  education  in  tie  several  States,  with  the 
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request  that  they  be  referred  to  the  proper  authorities  and  that  the  subject  of  art  be 
accorded  the  recognition  fur  college  entrance  that  it  deserves  as  a major  subject  in 
the  high-echool  course  of  study, 

But  in  our  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the  art  educator  must  not 
fail  to  give  ear  to  what  are  seemingly  some  of  the  earlier  and  worn- 
out  aims  of  this  subject.  It  is  well  to  listen  to  the  thought  of  the 
greatest  educator  of  our  day,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  writes  as 
follow’s,  on  Changes  Needed  in  American  Secondary  Education,  in 
Occasional  Papers,  No,  2,  General  Education  Board,  New  York 
City: 

Drawing  and  music,,  like  other  fine-art  studies,  were  regarded  by  the  Puritan  set- 
tlers of  New  England  and  by  all  their  social  amDfeligious  kindred  as  superfluities, 
which,  if  not  positively  evil,  were  still  of  wasteful  or  harmful  tendency,  and  were, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  out  of  every  course  of  education.  By  many  teachers  and  educa- 
tional administrators  music  and  drawing  are  still  regarded  as  fads  or  trivia!  accom- 
plishments not  worthy  to  rank  as  substantial  educational  material,  whereas  they 
are  important  features  in  the  outlit  of  every  humaa1>rt+tgavho  means  to  be  cultivated, 
efficient,  and  rationally  happy.  In  consequence,  many  native  Americans  have 
grown  up  without  musical  faculty  and  without  any  power  to  draw  orv sketch",  and 
so  without  the  high  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  for  giving  joy  which  even  a moderate  - 
acquaintance  with  these  arts  impartB.  This  is  a disaster  which  has  much  diminished 
the  happiness  of  the  native  American  stock.  It  is  high  time  that  the  American 
' school— urban  or  rural,  mechanical,  commercial,  or  classical,  public,  private,  or 
endowed — eet  earnestly  to  work  to  repair  this  great  loss  and  damage. 

Although  considerable  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  programs 
of  American  secondary  schools,  especially  within  the  past.  10  years  or  since  vocational 
training  has  been  much  discussed,  multitudes  of  Americans  continue  to  regard  the 
sense-training  subjects  as  fads  and  superfluities.  They  say  the  public  elementary 
schools  should  teach  thoroughly  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  let 
natural  science,  drawing,  music,  domestic  arts  and  crafts,  and  manual  training  Boyerely 
alone.  Let  the  secondary  schools  teach  thoroughly  English,  Latin,  American  history, 
and  mathematics,  with  a dash  of  economics  and  civics,  and  cease  to  encumber  their 
programs  with  birrs  of  the  new  sciences  ami  the  now  sociology.  This  doctrine  is 
dangerously  conservative;  for  it  would  restrict  the  rising  generations  to  memory 
studies,  and  give  them  no  real  aecjuaintanco  with  the  sciences  and  arts  which  within 
a hundred  years  have  revolutionized  all  the  industries  of  the  white  race,  modified 
profoundly  all  the  political  aud  ethical  conceptions  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples, 
and  added  wonderfully  to  tho  productive  capacity  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  elementary  schools  tho  last  two  years  have  seen  a tendency 
toward  a closer  correlation  with  the  school, -home,  and  industry,  and 
a general  feeling  that  here  art  is  a general,  not  a special,  subject. 

In  the  high  schools  greater  specialization  has  been  apparent,  with 
increasing  emphasis  on  -commercial  and  industrial  art,  costume 
design,  and  art  in  the  home. 

With  proper  recognition  of  the  value  of  good  drawing,  correct 
design,  and  sound  construction  in  all  art  'applications,  the  future  of 
art  education  is  assured.  Thon  tho  presence  of  the  art  teacher  in 
the  educational  system'  will  leave  its  imprint  of  beauty  on  the  child, 
in  the  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  commujiity. 
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PART  I.— IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Will  Ear  halt. 


RECENT  ACCELERATION. 

Ne\er  has  the  education  of  all  of  our  people  been  seen  to  be  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  problems  growing  out  of  the  World  War  and  out  of  the  recon- 
structive processes  seen  to  bo  necessary  since  the  struggle  closed. 

1 he  place  of  music,  like  the  place  of  all  other  subjects,  came  to  be 
better  understood  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  in  the  yean* 
following.  During  the  war  its  efficacy  in  developing  unanimity  of 
feeling  among  masses  of  people,  soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  who 
needed  in  an  hour  of  crisis  to  feel  their  social  solidarity  and  brother- 
hood, became  manifest.  After  the  war  it  became  evident  that  sym- 
pathetic and  exalted  feeling  was  as  important  to  the  world  as  accu- 
late  thinking;  that  the  mind  could  construct  the  highway  of  progress 
but  that  the  heart  alone  could  tell  of  the  goal  to  which  that  highway 
must  lead  if  the  souls  of  men  were  to  be  satisfied.  Music  is  one  of 
the  factors  that  can  help  to  give  the  soul  such  vision  of  its  destiny. 

“Whether  music  received  from  the  general  stimulation  more  im- 
petus thin  other  subjects  can  not  be  ^lculated.  A gradual  accession 
of  energy  in  its  study  and  practice  has,  however,  been  observable  in 
these  last  few  years,  and  the  last  biennium  has  resulted  in  some 
advances  that  are  important  as  achievements  and  more  important  as 
forming  the  bases  upon  which  future  progress  will  rest.  To  define 
and  analyze  these  is  the  aim  of  this  report. 


im 
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MOVEMENTS  AS  REVEALED  IN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SUFEUVISOHS  AND  TEACHERS 

OF  MUSIC. 

Associations  of  supervisors  und  teachers  of  music  have  been,  for 
a number  of  years  past,  large,  active,  and  in  sufficiently  close  touch 
with  the  field  of  practical  endeavor  to  make  them  the  foci  in  which 
all  important  movements  and  discussions  converge  and  can  be 
studied.  In  addition,  they  have  themselves  originated  much  that  is 
of  very  great  value. 

In  particular,  as  related  to  public-school  music,  the  Music  Super- 
visors National  Conference  has  been  very  effective.  Organized  in 
1907  by  a small  group  of  supervisors,  it  had  attained  a membership 
in  1920  of  1,117,  in  1921  of  1,450,  and  in  1922  of  1,8G0.  Its  annual 
meetings  are  attended  by  more  than  1,000  supervisors  and  by  educa- 
tors of  national  reputation;  its  books  of  proceedings  cover  every 
aspect  of  public  instruction  in  music  and  all  allied  endeavors.  Its 
meetings  have  proven  to  be  strongly  stimulating  to  the  cause  of 
music  in  the  territory  in  which  they  are.  held.  In  response  to  a 
demand  for  such  stimulus  in  the  South,  the  conference  met*in  1921 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  in  1922  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Music 
Supervisors  Journal,  published  by  the  conference,  gives  additional 
aid  to  the  cause.  It  is  published  live  times  a year,  and  is  mailed  to 
l^OOU  supervisors. 

Progress  in  public  instruction  in  music  must  be  largely  credited 
to  this  conference.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  its  power  is  the  or- 
ganization of  sectional  conferences.  These  are  due  at  once  to 
recognition  of  the  value  of  collective  study  and  effort,  as  exemplified 
by  the  National  Conference,  and  the  impossibility  of  attendance  upon, 
its  meetings  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  supervisors  who  are  always 
remote  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  where-' 
ever  that  may  be. 

An  eastern  conference,  which  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  in 
1922,  was  accordingly  organized:  and  tluMneeting  of  the  National 
Conference  in  Nashville  in  1922  led  directly  to  the  organization  of  a 
southern  conference,  as  supervisors  from  the  South  saw  the  Na- 
tional Conference  about  to  depart  from  them  to  meet  in  1923  in 
f Some  possibly  far  distant  city.  The  organization  of  a western  con- 
ference is  strongly  desired  and  is  probably  but  a matter  of  a year 
or  two.  These  various  conferences  will  probably  lie  closely  affiliated, 
as  none  wish  to  see  lost  the  strength  that  comes  from  sympathetic, 
nation-wide  cooperation. 

The  Educational  Council  of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Con- 
ference.— In  1918  the  National  Conference  organized  and  elected 
the  members  of  an  educational  council.  This  tyody  at  once  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  investigation  of  a number  of  important  sub- 
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jocts,  and  in  1921  the  completed  results  of  three  of  its  studies  ap- 
peared. They  constitute  a valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
public  instruction  in  music. 

A standard  course  of  study  in  music  for  elementary  schools.— 
Organization  and  interchange  of  opinion  among  teachers  naturally 
led  toward  agreement  upon  essential  features  of  a course  of  study 
in  music  and  a desire  to  attempt  a formulation  of  these  in  the  inter- 
ests of  further  unification.  In  1921  the  educational  council, Aafter 
Jong  and  difficult  effort,  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference an  outline  for  a standard  course  in  music  for  graded  schools, 
and  after  very  brief  debate  it  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the 
conference.  The  outline  describes  in  a general  way,  for  each  year 
of  the  elementary  school  years  represented  by  the  “ eight-four  ” plan, 
(be  aims,  material,  procedure,  and  attainments  thought  to  be  ap- 
propriate. It  is  necessarily  broad  enough  to  permit  much  individual 
interpretation,  especially  as  to  procedure  (or  method),  but  is  still 
sufficiently  specific  to  make  it  of  untold  value  as.a  guide  to  the  young 
or  inexperienced  supervisor,  and  to1  superintendents  who  have  form- 
erly had  only  the  opinion  of  their  own  supervisor  to  guide  them.  It 
doubtless  is  imperfect  and  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  any  one  super- 
visor because  of  the  very  flexibility  which  made  it.  acceptable  to 
supervisors  collectively;  but  notwithstanding  its  necessarily  general 
character  it  was  hailed  by  the  conference  as  a most  notable  step 
toward  stronger  teaching!! 

A standard  course  for  training  of  supervisors  of  mime—  But  the 
same  report  of  the  council  included  a broad  outline  for  another 
course  which  is  of  hardly  less  importance.  Courses  for  training 
supervisors  of  music  have  long  been  inadequate  in  their  number  and 
frequently  weak  in  their  content.  Normal  schools  had  provided 
courses  for  the  grade  teacher  in  music  (and  these  were  often 
pathetically  weak)  and  sometimes  offered  courses  for  training  super- 
visors. But  the  normal-school  time  was  usually  altogether  too  brief 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  and  entrance  requirements  that 
would  have  strengthened  their  hands  were  not  prescribed.  A few 
schools  of  ^education  in  universities  offered  four-year  courses  of 
satisfactory  content ; but  many  of  these  courses,  where  offered  at  all, 
stressed  academic  and  general  education  courses  so  strongly  that 
they  left  insufficient  time  for  the  acquisition  of  strictly  musical 
knowledg#Hmd  necessary  musical  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
music  conservatories  offered  courses  of  varying  degrees  of  merit; 
but  these,  while  usually  strong  in  features  of  general  musical  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  were  wofnlly  weak  in  educational  content  and  in, 
specific  training  in  the  theory  and’  practice  of  public-school  music 
teaching.  Obviously  a middle  course  that  would  require  at  once 
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adequate  musicianship  and  proper  general  education  and  profes- 
sional training  was  needed.  Such  a course,  as  well  balanced  as  it 
seemed  possible  to  make  it,  was  outlined  and  reported  by  the  edu- 
cational council  to  the  conference  for  its  action  in  connection  with 
the  standard  course  in  music  for  graded  schools.  Like  the'  latter, 
it  was  received  with  keen  interest,  and  after  brief  discussion  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference.  Results  have  even  now 
begun  to  Ik-  felt.  Several  colleges  and  universities  have  already 
adopted  it  und  u larger  number  have  modified  their  courses  into  more 
strict  conformity  with  its  provisions.  A definite  step  has  thus  been 
taken  toward  standardizing  courses  for  training  supervisors  of 
music,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  time  every  such  course  projected 
will  feel  the  tonic  effect  of  the  conference  action. 

MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGH  SCUOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

e « 

The  educational  council  participated  in  a third  investigation 
which  bore  fruit  in  1921.  Instruction  in  music  ill  our  public  high 
schools  was,  until  the  twentieth  century  was  well  begun,  almost 
negligible.  In  the  years  following,  a great  advance  was  made. 
Courses  in  harmony  and  in  appreciation  of  music,  and  instruction 
in  not  only  orchestral  and  band  ensemble  but,  in, some  cases,  in  the 
technic  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  were  added  in  aston- 
ishing numbers  to  the  chorus  practice  that  had  earlier  constituted 
the  sole  musical  endeavor  in  most  high#schools.  The  practice  of 
giving  high-school  credit  for  “outside”  study  (i.  e.,  the  study  of 
specialized  musical  technic  under  teachers  outside  the  school)  also 
grew  to  relatively  great  proportions. 

An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  study  of  music  in  high  schools, 
accordingly,  became  a matter  of  interest  in  ftself ; and  closely  allied 
with  such  interest  was  the  question  of  the  practice  of  colleges  in 
accepting  high-school  credits  in  music  as  entrance  credits,  and  in 
giving  credit  for  the  study  of  music  during  the  college  term. 

Much  od  the  high-school  music,  of  the  past  was  worthy  of  small 
credit  in  either  high  school  or  college;  but  it  was  believed  that  more 
advanced  study  of  music  in  hi^i  schools,  such  as  was  becoming 
common,  was  entirely  worthy  of  credit.  Yet  students  in  high-school 
music  classes  were  often  prospective  college  students  and  needed 
their  full  quota  of  college  entrance  credits;  and  these,  unless  music 
were  included,  they  could  not  gain  unless  they  sacrificed  their  study 
of  music  at  a time  when,  as  a skill,  it  required  assiduous  application. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
Music  Teachers’  National  Association  a joint  committee  undertook 
a study  of  music  instruction  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Two  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  members  of  the  educational  council  of 
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the  Music  Supervisors’  National  Conference.  The  council,  therefore 
further  accredited  the  committee  and  gave  it  aid.  The  report  of  the 
WUS  Publishcd>y  th*  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin, 
1 •No-  9-  Morc  tbun  any  other  evidence  this  report  gives  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  growing  strength  and  prestige  of  music  as  an 
educational  subject.  Also  its  publication  and  distribution  will  lead 
to  serious  consideration  by  officials  of  colleges  and  high  schools  of 
their  practice  with  relation  to  music  as 'compared  with  that  of  other 
institutions  of  their  type.  The  result  will  certainly  be  to  stimulate 
further  the  serious  study  of  music;  and  the  publication  must  accord- 
ingly be  reckoned  as  a significant  stop  taken  in  the  hist  biennium 
The  educational  council  formulated  a plan  for  giving  high-school 
credit,  for  the  study  of  music  under  “outside”  teachers.  The 
growth  of  this  practice  would  have  been  still  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  the  suspicion  with  which  it  was  regarded,  first,  because  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  its  administration,  and,  secondly,  because  organ- 
ized effort  and  authontat ive  pronouncement  had  not  yet  been  given  to 
it  m sufficient  measure.  In  1922  the  educational  council  submitted 
to  the  conference  a plan  for  supervising,  regulating,  and  accrediting 
such  study.  The  plan  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  conference 
It  has  since  been  made  official  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  its 
, career  of  usefulness  has  already  begun. 

MUSIC  IN  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Three  State  departments  of  public  instruction  are  now  employing 
a State  director  of  music.  In  each  of  these  three  the  position  was 
first  established  in  1919  or  later.  In  Pennsylvania  a complete  re- 
organization and  extension  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction has  been  made,  and  the  new  and  strengthened  department 
has  not  only  engaged  a State  director  of  music  but  has  ably  assisted 
him  in  making  far-reaching  improvements  in  the  Status  of  music 
and  the  teaching  of  it  in  the  Stale.  / 

Following  is  a brief  list  of  accomplishments  that/have  already 
been  made  since  the  director  of  music  assumed  office/^ 

1.  Music  Is  considered  a major  subject,  with  adequate  time  allotment 

2.  The  State  assumes  the  same  responsibility  for  the  training  and  certifica- 

tion of  its  teachers  of  music  us  it  does  for  its  teachers  of  English  or 
mathematics.  ^ 

" r","lred 

4.  Adequate  training  In  music  Is  now  offered  In  normal  schools.  Music  is 
required  of  dll  normal-school  students,  and  attractive  salaries  have  made  it 
possible  to  secure  strong  teachers. 

* 5*  A 8yIlflbus  for  music  in  elementary  schools  and  in  high  schools  Is  now  In 
print  (The  syllabus  for  ehyneutary  schools  is  the  one  adopted  by  tlie  Muslc 
Supervisors’  National  Conrerence.) 
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0.  A plan  for  giving  high-school  credit  for  SrT  study  of  specialized  musicnl 
technic  under  teachers  outside  the  school  has  been  submitted  and  authorized 
for  the  State. 

7.  A Pennsylvania  State  Music  Week  was  proclaimed  and  was  widely  ob- 
served in  1022  and  wall  he  observed  again  in  1023. 

The  ndoption  of  fixed  and  proper  standards  of  attainment  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  grade  teacher  in  music  and  the  supervisor  of 
music  is  an  attainment  of  prime  importance.  Music  will  not  hold 
the.  place  it  deserves  in  our  schools,  or  deserve  the  place  it  should 
hold,  until  school  authorities  everywhere  take  measures  to  safeguard 
its  teaching  such  as  they  take  for  other  subjects.  The  program  in 
Pennsylvania  in  this  and  other  respects  is  so  comprehensive  that  it 
deserves  fo  bo  cited  as  above. 

The  first  State  supervisor  of  music  in  Ohio  was  appointed 
October  1,  1922.  Though  (he  appointment  was  so  recent,  the  benefits 
that  may  always  he  expected  to  follow  from  having  a specialist  it) 
charge  of  instruction  in  music  in  a State  have  already  begun  to 
appear.  They  are  thus  reported,  in  summary : 

1.  A music  section  convened  for  the  first  time  at  the  Stale  educational 
meeting  during  the  holidays,  1922,  an  important  part  of  this  being  an  nil- 
SJtate-liigh-sclionl  orchestra,  composed  of  130  pupils  from  about  3.1  different 
towns  and  cities.  Tills  orchestra  played  a program  after  a nne-lioiir  rehearsal, 

% 2.  Music  lias  been  plnced  in  the  schools  in  a large  number  of  rural  com- 
munities which  never  had  it  on  t heir  curriculum  before.  A movement  is 
started  to  place  music  in  ever;/  action l in  the  State. 

3.  A State-wide  music  memory  contest  has  been  started,  with  lists  of  music 
for  rural  grades,  high  schools,  and  adults.  This  latter  list  will  make  il  possible 
to  Induce  normal  schools  and  colleges.  • 

4.  Standardized  courses  in  music  are  formulated  for  both  elementary  and 
high  schools.  Uredit  is  allowed  for  applied  music,  and  four  credits  In  music 

• are  allowed  for  lilgli-sohonl  graduation  as  against  one  previously. 

5.  A standard  course  for  State  normal  schools  and  county  normal  schools  is 
In  the  making. 

6.  All  elementary  teachers  are  to  he  equipped  within' n ceptnln  period  of 
time  to  tenclj  music  Ip  their  schools. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Maryland  has  had  a State 
supervisor  of  music  since  1919.  The  report  of  the  State  supervisor 
of  music  for  1921  closes  with  a summary  which  is  here  quoted : 

The  following  Is  a brief  statement  of  the  directions  in  which  efforts  were 
made  during  the  past  year  to  extend  and  Improve  the  teaching  of  muSlc  In  the 
schools  of  the  State: 

1.  Finns  were  made,  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  for  a more  thorough 

training  of  teachers  In  the  subject— (a)  In  the  normal  schools;  (&)  in  the 
summer  schools;  (c)ln  ttje  special  school  of  music;  (d)  at  teachers’  meetings; 
(e)  through  observation  work  in  the  subject  conducted  during  the  school  year 
by  the  State  supervisor  and  specinl  teachers.  / 

2.  A tentative,  standard  course  was  formulated,  certain  features  of  which 

are  to  be  Stressed  each  year  until  teachers  are  made  familiar  with  the  entire 
course.  , 
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supervisor  of  music  resigned,  and  no  other  person  qualified  for  the 
music  work  has  been  found  who  was  willing  to  take  the  position  of 
rural-aid  supervisor.  - Happily  the  work  that  was  accomplished  • 
lives  on.  ' 

INSTRUCTION  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

/ f 

* J 

Before  1905  school  orchestras  and  bands,  as  a feature  of  school 
music  generally,  were  few  in  number  and  modest  in  instrumentation 
and  capability.  There  has  been  continual  development  since  that 
time,  but  the  movement  has  gained  so  greatly  in  impetus  in  lute  years 
that  the  progress  of  earlier  years  is  almost  overshadowed.  The  last 
two  years  have  seen  orchestral  and  band  ensemble  take  place  as  a 
regular 'and  integral  feature  of  school  music,  upon  which  Supervisors 
expend  quite  as  much  systematic  effort,  proportionately  to  the  num- 
bers of  pupils  involved,  as  they  expend  on  the  vocal  features  of  their 
work.  The  course  for  training  supervisors  indorsed  by  the  music 
supervisors  conference  in  1921  expressly  provides  training  in  the 
technic  of  orchestral  instruments  and  in  orchestration,  8 hours  out 
of  120  required  for  graduation  being  prescribed  for  such  study.  No  # 
junior  or  se'nior  high  school  of  any  pretensions  with  respect  to  its 
music  program  is  now  without  its  orchestra;  and  many  elementary 
schools  maintain  or  encourage  the  organization  of  small  ensemble 
groups  which  practice  faithfully  orchestral  Dr  concerted  music  of 
good  musical  quality  with  results  that  are  at  least  comparable,  as  to 
musical  quality,  with  the  results  attained  in  vocal  practice.  Many 
’thousands  of  dollars,  in  ever-increasing  amount,  are  expended  annu- 
ally in  the  purchase  of  orchestral  and  band  instruments,  which  be- 
come school  property  and  are  loaned,  under  suitable  safeguards,  to 
pupils  who  will  prosecute  the  study  of  them  and  use  them  in  ensem- 
ble practice. 

The  orchestras  meanwhile  have  increased  greatly  in  size,  in  instru- 
mentation, and  in  proficiency.  Many  arc  of  symphonic  proportions 
and  are  playing  well  music  of  symphonic  character.  French  horns, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  once  unknown  to  the  high-school  orchestra,  and 
even  more  rare  instruments,  are  now  frequently  found.  Bands,  while 
not  so  numerous  as  orchestras  and  not  capable  of  playing,  by  reason 
of  their  instrumentation,  as  high  a grade  of  music  as  orchestras,  have 
experienced  a proportionate  development. 

But  instruction  in  instrumental  music  in  public  schools  has  not 
stopped  with  the  training  of  ensemble  groups.  Class  instruction  in 
violin,  which  had'its  beginning  in  England,  soon  found  place  in  this 
, country.  For  many%^ears  it  was  restricted  to  a few  large  cities. 

Slowly  at  first,  but  in  the  past  few  years  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, it  has  been  adopted  in  other  cities  ffftd  td^ng:  ‘ Its  latest  ad- 
\ . varice  has  been  one  of  recognized  integration  into  a .regular  system 
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of  school  music  practice.  A large  literature  on  the  subject,  con- 
sisting of  graded  material  to  be  used  in  instruction,  handbooks  for 
teachers,  discussions  of  methods,  results  and  administrative  prob- 
lems, has  begun  to  make  its  appearance  and  already  has  assumed 
fair  proportions.  Meanwhile  the  practice  lias  spread  so  rapidly 
that  it  lias  outrun  statistical  inquiry  and  record.  Towns  of  10,000 
to  20,000  population  frequently  have  one  or  two  hundred  school 
pupils  receiving  class  instruction  in  violin.  One  large  city  reports 
3.100  pupils  receiving  such  instruction.  In  the  aggregate  there  must 
be  many  thousands  of  such  pupils  in  the  United  States:  but  the 
exact  number  must  remain  conjectural  for  some  time,  because  the 
growth  continues  to  outstrip  the  facilities  forgathering  information. 
-Most  of  this  instruction  is  given  during  school  hours  in  some 
schoolroom  that  can  be  released  for  a time  for  the  purpose; 
otherwise  the  schoolrooms  are  utilized  after  school  ho&rs.  Some-’ 
times  the  instruction  is  at  public  expense,  the  instructors  being  reg- 
ularly employed  by  the  local  board  of  education.  In  other  cases 
the  pupils  pay  a small  fee  per  lesson— ffom  10  to  25^nts  usually— 
and  the  board  of  education  provides  only  the  roolftnd  building 
facilities  and  the  instruction  books.  The  pupils  in  almost*  all  casts 
pro\  ide  their  violins  and  instrumental  equipment. 

Othei  orchestral  instruments,  such  as  basses,  cellos,  flutes,  clari- 
nets, cornets,  trombones,  timpani,  etc.,  while  studied  by  fewer  pupils 
on  account  of  their  cost  or  their  limitations  as  solo  instruments,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  the  home,  have  not  been  neglected.  Much  class 
instruction  m cornet  is  given,  ahd  in  some  cities  there  are  classes  in 
i'll  the  instruments  mentioned  and  in  all  the  remaining  instruments 
ol  the  orchestra  and  hand.  Textbooks  which  present  graded  courses 
f<*r  use1,  in  class  instruction  in  cornet-,  Ironilmne,  etc.,  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  thus  give  evidence  of  a demand.  But  where 
class  instruction  is  lacking  on  account,  of  smaller  numbers  applying 
there  is  still  much  instruction  in  these  less-favored  instruments,  given 
at.  school  expense  or  under  school  auspices  to  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  two  or  more  members.  A teVher  or  supervisor  of  instru- 
mental music  who  also  has  charge  of  much  ensemble  work  may  give 
such  instruction.  The  school,  however,  usually  owns  these  other 
instruments  and,  reversing  its  practice  with  respect  to  the  violin 
provides  the  instrument.  But  if  .no  instrumental  teacher  who  is 
familiar  with  the  particular  instrument  is  regularly  employed"  by 
the  school,  the  cost  of  instruction  is  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the  pupil 

under  such  advantageous  arrangements  as  the  school  is  able  to  make 
fwr  him.  • • ‘ 

In  addition  to  orchestral  and  band  instruments  the  piano  ha* 
become  a subject  for  class  instruction  in  a large  number  of  schools, 
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and  many  thousands  of  pupils  are  members  of  public-school  piano 
classes.  Carefully  devised  musical  textbooks  for  their  use  are  already 
published  and  widely  used,  and  the  present  extent  of  instruction  is 
bo  great  that  it  has  led  to  that  discussion  and  interchange  of -opinion 
that  is  necessary'  to  further  development.  Instruction  is  frequently 
at  public-school  expense,  since  regularly  employed  teachers  of  music 
are  likely  to  have  more  knowledge  of  piano  than  of  any  one  orches- 
tral instrument.  Statistics  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  work,  hhwever,  and  no  figures  can  I*  quoted  as  to  administrative 
plans  or  the  number  of  pupils  now  enrolled.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  this  instruction  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  lately  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a valid  feature  of  public 
instruction  in  music. 

The  value  of  instruction  in  instrumental  music  in  general  can  not 
be  overestimated.  To  master  the  technic  of  an  instrument  unques- 
tionably enlists  more  powers  of  the  individual  than  are  required  for 
singing.  In  the  case  of  piano,  the  music  has  many  tones.  These 
first  give  an  individual  experience  in  harmony  that,  is  lacking  dn 
vocal  practice.  A matter  of  greater  importance  is  that  piano  mflwc- 
requires  independence  of  hands  and  fingers,  many  different  rhythms 
and  musical  patterns  being  woven  together  into  a musical  structure 
of  much  more  than  monophonic  simplicity.  The  powers  used  are 
also  different  from  those  used  in  singing;  and  since  the  piano  pu- 
pils also  sing,  their  piano  practice  represents  a very  rich  additional 
development.  This  same  fact  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  study  of 
any  orchestral  instrument.  But  most  important  is  the  fact  that  in- 
strumental music  introduces  the  pupil  to  “ pure  ” or  “ absolute  ” 
music,  while  all  his  other  music  in  school  leads  him  to  regard  music 
as  “song  story-’ — description,  narration,  or  picture  of  some  event 
or  situation  of  worldly  importance.  It.  is  futile  to  expect  intelli- 
gent audiences  for  our  symphony  and  chamber  music  concerts,  futile 
to  expect  intelligence  vwith  respect  to  most  of  the  music  of  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  many  later  composers,  if  the  sole 
musical  instruction  of  our  people  has  consisted  of  the  singing  of 
unison  and  part  songs  of  elementary-school  or  even  high-school 
range.  They  must  be  brought  to  n comprehension  of  music  as 
beauty  of  tone,  beauty  of  tonal  design,  tonal  architecture  of  idealis- 
tic nature  that  is  remote  above  the  clash  of  worldly  feeling,  before 
they  understand  music  as  the  musician  understands  it.  And  there 
is  no  agency  in  our  public  schools  that  tends  to  bring  this  about  so 
promptly  and  surely  as  the  study  by  the  pupils  of  musical  instru- 
ments alone  and  in  ensemble. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  this  attention  to  instrumental  music  repre- 
sents an  advance  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  from  vaguely  cul- 
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tural  to  definitely  technical  instruction.  The  cultural  values  are  by 
no  means  lost.  They  are  rather  greatly  enhanced.  But  placed 
under  them,  to  give  them  greater  firmness  of  base  and  permanent 
strength,  is  a definite  technical  accomplishment  which  has  wrought 
itself  into  the  pupil's  physical,  mental,  and  artistic  nature  by  dint 
of  happy  but  earnest  application. 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION. 

Mechanical  instruments  for  reproducing  music,  aided  by  an  ad- 
vancing musical  culture  in  the  nation  as  a whole,  have  led  to  the 
inauguration  of  systematic  instruction  in  appreciation  of  music  in 
large  numbers  of  schools  and  some  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  ma- 
jority of  schools.  One  form  which  this  effort  has  taken  is  that  of 
music  memory  contests.  Hundreds  of  schools  have  by  this  plan 
made  thousands  of  children  acquainted  with  a large  range  of  pieces 
of  the  world's  best  music.  The  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  aided  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  (music 
department)  and  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  has  done 
much  work  in  assisting  schools  to  organize  these  contests.  Entirely 
apart  from  them,  however,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  regular 
instruction  along  lines  of  musical  appreciation  in  elementary  schools. 

If  must  be  confessed  that,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  subject, 
this  work  is  not  as  clear  as  to  aims  and  as  well  defined  as  to  its 
essential  processes  as  almost  any  other  phase  of  public-school  music. 

To  teach  children  to  know  and  love  good  music  (and  this  implies 
that  they  are  also  brought  to  recognize  and  bare  a distaste  for 
vulgar,  tawdry,  flimsy  music)  is  much  more  difficult  a problem  .han 
to  teach  them  a technic  or  skill, ^or  it  requires  a molding  of  the 
child's  deepest  and  most  essential  affective  state^^Dften,  it  may  be, 
true  appreciation  results  not  from  the  teachin^hat  is  done*  but 
in  spite  of  it,  as  a consequence  of  the  musical  experience  itself,  which 
works  its  way  serenely,  notwithstanding  the  interrupting  voice  of 
the  teacher.  Certain  it  is  that  an  unfailingly  good  and  pure  musical 
experience  would  be  the  surest  foundation  for  later  appreciation. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  appreciation  is  something  to  be  caught;, 
not  taught,  and  that  the  feeling  of  tl^  teacher,  as  in  the,  case  of  N 
moral  teaching,  is  most  powerful  in  arousing  similar  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  difficult,  to  translate  the  impartation 
of  states  of  feeling  into  definite  schoolroom  processes;  and  teachers 
are  consequently  driven  to  making  (and  to  evoking  from  the  pupils) 
observations,  comments,  analyses,  that  may  be*  positively  inter- 
rupt ve  and  tangential  in  character,  and  which  may  spoil  the  elusive 
and  unanalyzable  mood  that  the  music  itself,  might  create.  The.  very 
voice  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  what  he  says,  must  be  attuned  sym- 
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pathetically  to  the  music  if  a contribution  and  not  an  interruption 
is  made  by  his  remarks.  But  whether  full  efficiency  is  attained  yet 
“or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  latest  phase  of  public-school  music 
we  have  something  of  untold  value  and  illimitable  possibilities.  The^ 
thought  and  effort  now  devoted  to  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
the  necessary  refinements  in  a few’  short  years. 

-Ml'MC-  IN  IlIOK  dciuhhn 

Mention  has  herein  been  made  of  the  fact  that  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  .music  of  high-school  grade  is  of  late  introduction  in  high 
schools.  The  progress  so  lately  begun  has  never  halted.  The  ad- 
dition 10  chorus  practice  of  instruction  in  orchestral  ensemble,  the 
technic  of  orchestral  instruments,  courses  in  harmony  and  courses 
in  musical  appreciation  have  already  been  noted.  The  instruction 
in  harmony,  it  should  he  further  stated,  is  not  rudimentary  hut  ia 
frequently  as  serious,  thorough,  and  efficient  us  that  done,  in  a good* 

, conservatory  of  music.  A two-year  course,  on  a five-hour  per  week 
Mmsis.  fully  credited,  and  including  thorough  ear  training  and  original 
*composition,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  Class  songs,  musical  compo- 
sitions for  school  entertainments,  even  entire  cantatas,  the  music  com- 
posed by  the  harmony  students  and  the  text,  costumes^  staging,  scen- 
ery, worked  out  by  tbe  English,  art,  and  physical  training  depart- 
ments, have  been  produced  in  the  last  two  years  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. The  musical  appreciation,  similarly,  is  often  on  a five-hour 
basils,  and  consists  not  only  of  provision  of  a rich  musjeal  experience, 
but  also,  because  the  age  of  the  pupils  now  makes  it  possible,  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  characteristics  that  give  good  music  its 
' fineness,  strength,  and  beauty  or,  by  their  absence,  make,  music  flimsy 
and  inilpe.  Much  illuminating  study  of  musical  history,  biography, 
and  form  ^pecessarilv  included. 

* \ VOCAI.  TECHNIC. 

The  progress  of  definite  technical  instruction  on  musical  instru- 
ments has  begun  to  react  upon  vocal  practice  in  high  schools  nnd  to 
a lesser  extent  in  elementary  schools.  Supervisors  of  music  are 
beginning  to  W that,  although  instrumental  instruction  in  the 
school^  is  recent,  it  has  soon  attained  a position  in  the  minds  of 
pupils,  parents,  and  other  teacher^,,  and  has  produced  educational 
results  in  the  learner  that  in  some  ways  have  surpassed  the  effects 
produced  by  the  long  years  of  study  through  the  medium  of  voice 
alone.  The  conclusion  to  which  this  leads  is  that  indefinite  cultural 
instruction  (definite  only  in  point  of  sight  singing)  is  inferior  to 
definite  instruction  that  includes  the  same  cultural  values  and  the 
same  technic  of  sight  reading,  but  that  adds  a te^Jinic  of  means  of 
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expression  besides.  Why  should  pupils  not  have  specific  vocal  train- 
ing to  sing  in  chorus,  just  as  they  have  specific  instrumental  training 
to  play  in  orchestra,  is  the  question.  Moved  to  the  conclusion  that 
such-vocal  training  is  equally  practicable  and  desirable  (or  more  so, 
since  a much  greater  number  of  persons  sing),  high  schools  have 
begun  to  give  class  instruction  in  voice,  and  more  of  definite  vocal 
technic  is  taught  in  elementary  schools.  In  high  schools  the  effect 
b often  magical.  Pupils — boys  especially — who  have  ta Mh  little 
interest  in  chorus  practice  because  it  seemed  to  consist  of  learning 
one  piece  of  music  after  another,  become  keenly  interested  when  a 
' technical  accomplishment  is  sought.  And  the  cultural  value  becomes 
greater:  for  when  the  pupil  seeks  greater  beauty  of  tone  and  a voice 
control  that  will  give  him  an  adequate  medium  for  the  expression 
• of  musical  effects  he  is  at  once  on  the  road  toward  true  musical 
effects.  Of  course,  vocal  technic,  like  any  technic,  might  become 
ucadwnie:  hut  in  public  schools  there  is  little  danger  that  application 
of  technic  to  the  production  of  the  best  music  possible  will  ever  be 
neglected.  The  next  wave  of  progress  in  our  public-school  music  is 
likely  to  be  vast  increase  in  instruction  in  voice  production  and 
management,  applied  in  beautiful  singing. 

EXTENT  OK  INSTRUCTION  UNDER  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OR  SUPERVISORS  OP 
i MUSIC. 

\ 

The  improveriients  which  have  been  described  are  of  the  nature 
of  intensification  and  refinement  in  instruction.  The  World  War 
had  one  effect  of  a less  gratifying  nature.  During  its  progress  and 
after  its  conclusion  the  financing  of  our  public  schools  became  a 
difficult  problem.^  Money  for  adequate  maintenance  of  public 
schools  was  oftenfnot  available,  and  in  many  places  retrenchment 
was  made.  Special  teachers  of  music  were  frequently  reliquished 
under  this  financial  stress.  Usually  the  study  of  music  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  measure  was  usually  regarded  as  a temporary  one. 
Nevertheless,  the  relin^pishment  of  special  teachers  of  music  has 
undeniably  resulted  in  a relative  loss  of  forward  movement,  even  if 
intensification  of  study  has  prevented  any  absolute  loss,  or  has  even 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  of  special  teachers.  Further, 
musicians — actual  and  prospective,  and  including  private  teachers, 
performers,  and  public-school  music  teachers — found  that  there  was 
a great  demand  for  other  types  of  service  and  other  kinds  of  voca- 
tional work;  and  these  other  activities  either  seemed  at  the  time 
to  satisfy  a more  urgent  social  need  or  to  pay  a much  higher  rate 
of  compensation — or  both.  There  was  consequently  some  decrease 
in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  professionally  in  music  and- a cor- 
responding increase  in  the  number  engaged  in  other  lines  of  work.  . 
The  extent  of  this  change  iq  the  lust  biennium  can  not  be  ascertained; 
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but  the  following  statistics  from  the  United  States  census  for  1910  ’ 

and  for  i^O  tell  the  story ; and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  shift  in  proportions  occurred  after  1915  and  not  before. 


Tabu.  I.  Number  of  persons  enpagrd  in  various  professions, 

[Compiled  from  Occupational  Statistics,  United  States  Census,  report  for  1SW.J 


Prnfos5inns. 

In  1910. 

In  1920. 

Total . 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

School-teachers  ... 

116,848 

Trained  nurses 

76,50s 

9,015 

i.i2.n7.5 

63.5,  207 

Physicians  and  surgeons. . 

151, 132 

149, 12s 

5, 404 

143,004 

Technical  engineers 

144.977 

137, 7.58 

7,219 

Musicians  ana  teachers  of  music. . 
Clergymen 

cV',  1 tW 

139.310 

M,  M2 

11 

*4.478 

1.9),  121 
1.30,265 

Ltti.IWO 

57,7X7 

41 

72.  079 

Lawyers . 

fiKi 

53$ 

127,270 

125.4X3 

1.787 

i 

1 22. 719 

120,781 

1,738 

The  next  table  relates  solely  to  teachers  or  supervisors  of  music  in 
public  schools.  The  figures  are  compiled  from  the  best  statistics 
available  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  substantially  correct.  The.  • 
figures,  it  will  be  observed,  are  for  1919  and  1922. 


Table  II.  Percentage  of  town*  of  I, two  population  or  ovir  having  special 

iinixii  ft •iiclirrs. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arunna 

Arkansas 

Cali  lorn!  a 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Oaorgia 

Idaho ; 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa A 

Kansas I . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Percent- 

age 

having 
special 
t oaehers 
in  1910. 


Percent- 

age 

having 
special 
teachers 
in  1922. 


States. 


S'ebraska 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. ..... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee?. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Percent- 

age 

having 
special 
teachers 
in  1919. 


> r> 
2.1.  n 
in.  i 
70.  7 
Vi.  .7 
5S.  I 
17.  .1 
tii.  I 

v.  s | 
21.  8 1 
17.9 
tilt.  4 
42.  8 
15.  7 
4.7  7 
21.  s 
19.  1 
2X.fi 

40. 2 

30.3 
Vi  7 
4J.S 
72.  I 

7.1. 3 


Percent- 

age 

huving 

special 

teachers 

in  ltr/2. 


32.  s 
8.  3 
62. 1 
71.  4 
6:..  n 

Tfi.  9 
17.  9 
fi4.  2 
49.  4 
20.  5 

47.9 
(V).  2 
42.  N 
14  4 
47.  7 
22.6 
19.  1 

40.9 
37  8 
■21.2 
.77.  R 
•V).  7 
49.6 
(0.0 


The  details  of  this  table  may  appear  discouraging.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  failure  to  employ  a special  teacher  of 
music,  on  account  of  financial  stringency,  does  not  imply,  by  any 
means,  abandonment  of  instruction  in  music  in  such  schools.  Often 
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the  greatest  effort  is  made  to  continue  adequate  instruction  despite 
the  necessity,  reluctantly  recognized,  of  economizing  by  temporarily 
releasing  the  special  teacher  of  music.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  unquestionably  more  widespread  instruction  in  music 
in  public  schools  now  than  ift  1919:  but  it  is  obviously  canned  on  by 
regular  grade  teachers  and  not  by  an  increased  number  of  special 
teachers.  Further,  refinement  and  invigoration  of  study  have  far 
out  weighed  the  results  of  the  loss  of  special  teachers— though  it  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  extension,  as  well  as- intensification,  could 
not  have  taken  place.  The  total,  too,  is  less  discouraging  than  many 
of  the  separate  entries,-  for  taking  the  United  States  as  a whole  we  find 
that,  in  1919,  46.4  per  cent  of  all  towns  and  cities  of  1,000  population 
oi  ovei  sported  having  special  teachers  or  supervisors  of  music; 
and  in  1922  the  number  bad  decreased  only  to  45.7  per  cent.  There 
is  an  actual  gain  during  the  period  in  the  number  of  towi^  employ- 
ing supenisors  of  music;  and  the  relative  decrease,  as  shown  in  the 
percentage,  is  only  seven-tenths  of  1 per  cent.  Besides,  we  must  re- 
member that  there  has  been  the  most  severe  retrenchment  in  all  forms 
of  expense  for  public  schools.  Building  has  been  greatly  restricted. 
School  after  school  has  announced  publicly  through  the  newspapers 
that  unless  some  extraordinary  means  of  securing  revenues  could  be 
found  the  schools  would  be  forced  to  dose.  In  the  light  of  this 
general  letrenchment,  and  in  view  of  the  general  conditions  that  have 
been  described  with  respect  to  public  instruction  in  music,  the  small 
relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  special  instructors  may  be  re- 
garded as  negligible. 


PART  II.— GENERAL. 

By  Chari  kh  N.  BOyd. 


In  the  fields  of  music  schools  and  private  music  teaching  there  is 
no  solidarity  of  organization  or  uniformity  of  method  comparable 
to  that ‘obtaining  in  the  related  activities  of  public-school  music. 
But  two  organizations  aim  at  national  scope.  The  first  is  the  Music 
Teachers’  National  Association,  organized  in  1876;  which  held  its 
forty-fourth  annual  meeting  in  New  York  December  27-29,  1922. 
The  membership  varies  between  400  and  oOO  and  represents  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  fact  that  this  membership  is  only 
one-third  of  1 per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  music  teachers  re-, 
ported  by  the  census  of  1920  is  proof  of  the  conditions  mentioned" 
above  as  characteristic  of  the  individual  teachers.  The  object  of 
the  Music  Teachers  National  Association  is  the  advancement  of 
musical  knowledge  and  education  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
object  is  promoted  by  the  annual  meetings  and  the  printed  Proceed- 
ings containing  the  numerous  papers  read  on  educational  topics  at 
the  meetings.  These  books  have  had  a wide  circulation  and  are 
found  in  many  public  libraries.  During  the  past  two  years  this 
association  has  continued  its  work  along  accustomed  lines,  with  stand- 
ing committees  for  the  departments  of  American  music,  organ  and 
choral  musi^  community  music,  history  of  music  and  libraries,1  pub- 
lic-school music,  standardization,  affiliation,  and  music  in  the  college. 

The  other  organization  of  national  scope  is  of  still  more  limited 
membership,  as  its  title  implies,  the  Association  of  Presidents  of 
State  Music  Teachers’  Associations.  Membership  is  limited  to  these 
officers  in  the  National  and  State  music  teachers*  associations. 
Organized  in  1916,  the  specific  objectff^are  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  standard  for  examinations  for  music  teachers  (before  an 
examining  board),  and  the  promotion  of  music  as  a major  subject 
in  all  educational  institutions^  including  high  schools.  This 
organization  has  so  far  exerted  a stronger  influence  in  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States  than  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
It  has  granted  certificates  to  teachers  passed  by  the  examining 
boards,  and  has  outlined  four-year  high-school  courses  in  applied 

1 This  committee  prepared  the  report  on  the  mualo  aevtloas  of  public  libraries  through- 
out the  United  States,  published***  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  33.  1021. 
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music  (voice,  violin,  piano),  as  published  in  the  Music  Teachers’ 
National  Association  Proceedings  for  1921,  pages  121-132  ' 

As  may  have  been  inferred  from  the  preceding,  there' are  also 
fetate  associations  and  other  regional  groups  of  milsic  teachers. 
Ihe  course  of  such  organizations  is  at  best  precarious,  for  two 
reasons— first,  the  inditference  of  the  average  independent  music 
teacher;  and,  secondly,  the  difficulty  in  finding  officers  who  can  or 
yll  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  promote  movements  of  any 
size  or  importance.  In .1919  the  following  State  associations  wero 
listed:  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Aansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  \ork,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. In  1920  Idaho  and  Virginia  were  added,  but  apparently 
, 1 sa!  no  new  organizations  of  this  kind.  Their  activities  have 

been  most  pronounced  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States, 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  leaders  in  h demand  for  some  sort 
oi  standardization  in  music  teaching"  and  recognition  of  well- 
quahfied  teachers.  * 


I’KEP AKATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACMEK8. 


The  past  two  years  have  been  marked  by  decided  agitation  in  the 
matters  of  the  music  teachers  preparation,  authority,  and  his  actual 
work.  As  yet  no  such  regulations  obtain  as  are  found  in  the  profes- 
sions of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  law.-  Any  person  is  legally  free  to 
announce  himself  or  herself  a private  teacher  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  regardless  of  preparation  or  fitness,  and  in' consequence  the 
country  is  overrun  with  self-sfyled  teachers  whose  work  ranges  from 
what  might  be  termed  mildly  incompetent  to  examples  which  should 
be  styled  criminal.  .Even  an  approach  to  desirable  legal  regulation 
of  music  teaching  has  yet  to  be  found  in  this  country,  but  the  leaders 
m the  music-teaching  profession  tliroughout  the  United  States  are 
among  the  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  better  conditions,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  progress  is.being  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  high  standard  of  preparation  required  for  supervisors  of 
music  m the  public  schools  is  having  a decided  influence  on  Hie  pub-  . 
liu-school  pupils  who  study  music  privately  with  outside  teachers, 
and  tins  in  turn  is  reflected^  by  the  private  teaoher.  The  result  of 
various  influences  is  a growing  interest  in-real  musical  education,  as 
compared  with  the  purely  technical  training  hitherto  uflorded  by 
.many  really  competent  teachers.  The  study  of  musical  theory  is 
becoming  general,  musical  history  is  getting  some  of  the  recognition 
it  has  long  deserved,  and  in  occasional  instances  privjfte  teachers  are 
instituting  classes  in  musical  appreciation. 
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To  meet  this  growing  reeling  of  the  negd  for  systematic. training 
tn  topics  such  as  these  and  to  provide  a general  music  education 
along  with  specific  technical  instruction,  three  large  and  compre- 
hensive courses  for  piano  students  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  as  many  publishers  in  recent  years.  These  have  had  a large 
sale,  despite  marked  differences  of  attitude  toward  such  courses  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  Many  excellent  musicians  hold  that  music  as 
an  art  can  not  he  taught  to  best  advantage  by  any  system  which 
implies  its  general  adaptability  to  each  and  every  pupil.  Others 
feel  that  the  disadvantages  involved  are  offset  by  the  value  of  having 
a definite  course  before  both  the  pupil  and  the  frequently  inex- 
perienced teacher.  Too  often  both  teacher  and  pupil  have  such  a 
limited  of  music  that  the  scope  of  even  an  average  musical 
education  comes  ns  a revelation,  and  its  disclosure  by  an  ordered 
course  is  most  desirable.  If  such  courses  may  be  promoted  without 
regrettable  commercial  entanglement*^  hey  may*  accomplish  many 
desirable  results. 

Definite  figures  for  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  music 
teaching  in  the  l nited  States  can  not  be  obtained.  The  census  re- 
ports group  under  one  heading  both  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,' 
and  oven  ir  guess  at  an  appropriate  separation  would  be  futile.  Tile 
total  under  the  census  of  1910  was  139,310  (male  54,832,  female 
84,478):  in  1920,  130,205  (male  57,587,  female  72,G78).  Without 
doubt  these  figures  include  all  tlfose  whose  occupation  is  chiefly 
music,  but  it  is  possible  that  a great  number  of  persons  otherwise 
engaged  and  reported  are  more  or  less  involved  with  music  teaching. 
It  is  .hardly  possible  to  expect  definite  statements  on  this  point  until 
some  form  of  registration  is  a State  requirement 'for  every  music 
teacher.  ' " ^ 

A list  of  music  schools  and  departments  compiled  in  1921  by  one 
of  the  musical  papers  includes  833  such  institutions  in  yie  United 
States.  Of  these,  403  are  music  departments  of  colleges,  universities, 
or  other  educational  organizations,  and  40  are  connected  with  State 
normal  schools:  390  are  apparently  conservatories  or  institutions  in 
wluch  music  teaching  is* the  chief  object.  -^The  percentage  of  increase 
or ’decrease  in  the  total  number  of  schools  during  the  past'bienniuin 
is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible;  Tn  fact,  it  might  altogether  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  comparative  inaccuracy  of  lists  mgde  at  intervals 
of  two  years.  Apparently  but  two  music  schools  /in  the  country 
have  had  unusual  incentives  for  immediate  development  during  the 
past  two  years.  One  school  is  assistedrffcy  an  endowment  of  several 
million  dpljars,  which  has  made  po^tble  every  material  facility  for 
an  ideal  sclipol.  The  other  school  has  had  much  smaller  financial 
endowment,  but  by  virtue  of  community  interest  and  support  it  lias 
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grown  with  more  than  ordinary  strides.  A number  of  music  schools, 
East  and  West,  can  report  imposing  new  buildings  during  the  past 
two  years,  sometimes  acquired  by  gift  or  endowment,  but  more 
frequently  made  necessary  by  increased  attendance  or  the  need  for 
better  facilities. 

Two  music  schools  which  have  had  phenomenal  growth  in  recent  v 
months  are  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  connected  noth  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  the  foupdation  of  the  former  ^lr.  George 
Eastman  in  I^IS  enabled  the  University  of  Rochester  to  acquire  the  ' 

M,,sicuI  A,t  of  city;  the  next  year  he* contributed 
V>,o00,()0<)  lor  a site,  building,  and  endowment,  and  lias  since  added 
largeiy  to  this  contribution  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  and  eouip- 

E:lStnian  Schoo]  of  Music,  which  is  under  the  direction 
ot  A If  Ivlingenberg,  has  grown  from  a student  registration  of  506 
m September.  1021.  to  1.022  on  March  1,  1023.  The  Cleveland  , 
Inst itute  of  Music,  which  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  institution"  ' 
has  grown  from  an  attendance  of  130  in  June,  1921,  t6‘350  in  June! 
1022.  The  theory  department  has  now  150  students'  Ernest  Bloch 
is  t lie  musical  director. 

NUMBER  OF  MUSIC  SCHOOLS.  • , 

■No  ovadahler  list  for  the  past  biennium  gives  complete  and  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  number  of  teachers  or  pupils  in 
music  schools  and  departments  during  this  period,  but  a Com- 
parison of  the  music  school  sections  in  Sargent’s  American  Private, 
Schools  for  the  years  1919-20  and  1921-22  yields  soihe  interesting 
gnros,  which  are- probably  a safe  basis  for  computation.  Forty- 
three  music  schools  have  provided  information  in  each  of  these 
annuals,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  JJctroit  to  At- 
lanta. The  ifisTiturions  are  chiefly  musical,  only  a-smaH%>crcentage  • 
being  college  or  university  music  dewtmcnts.-  Of  the  43,  only  two 
report  a decrease  in  faculty  or  studVts,  and  the  total  decrease  is 
18  for  teachers  and  104  -for  students.  On  the  other  hand,  41 
schools  import  a total  increase  of  147  teachers  and  10,5?*5  pupils 
over  the  figures  of  1,277  teachers  and  24,558  pupils  in  1919-20:  In  ' 
the  handbook  for  1919-20  were  listed  57  music  schools,  with  1 507 
teachers  and  28,532  pupils.  In  the  1921-22  handbook  85  schools' are 
represented,  with  2,615  teachers  and  46,709  pupils.  Despite  the 
fact  that  tlipse  lists  include  only  the  schools  advertising  in  the 
book,  and  thijt  in  occasional  instances  the  number  orneither  teach- 
ers nor  students  is  given;  the  figures  *kiay  be  taken  as  representative 
of  general  conditions.  The  schools  are  in-  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  arid  of  every  size,  from  the  smallest  tp  the  largest’. 
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• The  list  of  833  music  schools  mentioned  as  the  most  complete  of 
iate  date  necessarily  includes  a>ide  variety  of  concerns  advertising  , 
^ •music  schools.’;  M in  the.  case  of  the  private  teacher,  there  is  no 
I legM,  hindrance  if  one  teacher,  nr  two  or  three  teachers,  decide  to 
advertise  as  a music  school,  conservatory,  or  even  college  or  univer- 
8ity  of  music.  The  unfortunate  result  is  that  a considerable  number 
of  institutions  have  the  loosest  sort  of  organization  and  the  most, 
feeble  curriculum  imaginable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least 
a scor^jffl^riusic  schools  in  the  country  of  notable  size  and  high 
, artisticWuns.  One  school -advertises  an  enrollment  of  4.000  pupils 
find  several  have  aboVe  2,000.  In  many  schools,  both  large  and  small* 
the  courses  are  well  planned  and  comprehensi ve,  and  the  results  may 
well  be  eonifmi^d  wiUrlhose  of  any  other  educational  institutions. 

. ®nc°uragmg  feature  in  the  recent  progress  of  music  education  * 
is  the  increasing  favor  with  which  music  credits  are  regarded,  either 
for  entrance  or  in  course,  by  the  colleges  and  universities.  A sum- 
mary published  in  1922  by  the  Art  Publication  Society  of  St.  Louis 
states  that,  while  in  1918  slightly  more  than  qne-half  of  229  colleges 
and  universities'replying  to  a questionnaire  Awed  music  credifsrin 
1922  the  same  inquiries  developed  the  fact  that  233  institutions  allow 
entrance  Credits  in  music;  204  allow  such  credits  toward  the  B.  A. 
degree,  and  293  allow  credits  either  for  entrance  or  coHegtjBSft  ' 

The  question  erf  a national  conservatory  of  music  stm^Mceives 
attention  in  Gertain  quarters,  and  one  or  more  bills  in  Lts  behalf  are 
usually  before  Congress.  A national  institute  of  music,  properly' 
administered  and  free  from  both  musical  entanglements  and  political 
bias,  would  be  welcomed  by  many  leading  musicians  of  the  country 
as  affording  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
ean  musicians  with  marked  talent.  But  as  yet  the  rank’ and  file  of 
music  teachers  lib  Ve  failed  to  show  any  particular  concern  over  the 
matter,  apd  will  probably  remain  apathetic  until  some  distinctly 
favorable  or  unfavorable  action  forces  them  into  some  activity. 

Noteworthy  progress  is  beiiig  made  in  the  United  States  in  the 
provision  of  excellent  teaching  material.  Every  field  is  covered  by 
the  composition  of  vooal  apd  instrumental  music,  and  by  editing  or 
compiling  educational  Works  equal  or  superior  tr>  the  best- importa- 
tions of  earlier  days.  Each  year  sees  important  additions  to  the 
repertoire  of  these  works,  and  the  great  American  mnsic  publish- 
ing firms  bring  them  out  in  profusion.  In  the  department  of  musical 
theory  numerous  treatises  by  American  musicians  show  their  ad-  ^ 
vance  in  conformity  to  modem  educational*  principles,  and  these 
works  are  generally  supplanting  the  translations  of'  foreign  and  » 
ancient  methods  formerly  regarded  as  indispensable.  At  least  one 
.history  of  music  by  an  American,  author  has  become  a standard  * 
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not  only  in  this  but  also  in  other  hnglfeh-speaking  countries.  In 
the  departments  of  acoustics,  musical  appreciation,  biography,  and 
technical  treatises  on  the  voice^or  specific  instruments,  American 
writers  have  made  recent  and  valuable  contributions. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  in  the  past  two  years  decided  prog- 
ress has  been  made  ifc  .the  large  departments  represented  bv  the 
private  teacher  or  the  music  school.  There  is  a healthy  discontent 
with  cei tain  unsatisfactory  conditions,  and  fair  progress  toward 
their  remedy.  There  is  evidently  a marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  studying  music,  the  material  provided  for  the  students- 
is  of  improved  quality,  and  teachers  are  awakening  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  ‘ 

\ * * 

* RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

. JOURNALISM. 

By  W.  (’arson  Ryan,  Jh. 

Protestor  of  Education,  Stcarihmore  College . 


Recent  developments  in  educational  journalism  have  had  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  efforts  of  professional  journals  to  maintain  the 
publication  of  scientific  and  technical  material  in  the  face  of  a high- 
cost  emergency  that  has  not  yet  wholly  passed  away:  with  the 
creation  of  new  bt.ate  and  national  association  journals  or  the  re- 
establishment of  older  ones  on  a better  business  and  professional 
basis  as  a conspicuous  part  of  the  recen  t note»|>rthy  growth  in  teacher- 
organization;  and  with  the  strengthening  of  educational  publicity 
in  the-columns  of  the  daily  newspaper  and  in  other  media  of  general 
rather  than  pedagogical  appeal. 

1 he  technical  educational  journal  has  been  having  a very  difficult 
time  and  has  hardly  more  than  held  its  own.  Educational  journal- 
nm  in  the-dail y newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  has  maintained  itself 
effectively  and  has  improved  in  quality;  while  the  new  life  that  has 
come  into  the  State  educational  journals'  in  the  past  two  years  to 
Say  notlyng  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
indicates  a rapidly  growing  professional  sense  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  that  ^hould  sooner  or  later  result  in  a more  secure  posi- 
tion for  such  of  the  educational  journals  as  are  of  genuinely  national 
scope  and  interest  and  can  prove  their  value. 

An  accurate  and  acceptable  list  of  educational  journals  is  made 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  a standard  definition.  There  are  144  period- 
icals reporting  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  the  result 
of  a recent  inquiry,1  and  the  merest  glance  through  the  list  shows 
how  varied  the  publications  are.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  elimU 
nato  the  mere  mews  sheets  or  school  and  college  papers  usually  found 

on  “educational'’  hate*  but  there  is  still  a sufficient  variety  to  be 
puzzling.  ' 

Perhaps  -the  most  striking  feature  of  this  list  of  educational  jour- 
nals is  the  scarcity  of  periodicals  of  really  national  scope,  and  the 
limited  circulation  of  'those  that  there  are.  Of  the  144  journals 
listed,  probably  not  qtfer  10  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  independent 
and  national  in  tile  sei^e  that  they  try  to  deal  with  educational 
Problems dn  a national  way  free  of  associational  connections.8  In  the 

, Burea»  Pf  Education  m October,  IWO;  revised  by  correspondence  during 

1921  and  1922;  and  checked  by  submission  of  the  complete  list  to  all  those  whose  Darnel  appeared  on  It  in 
November,  1922  The  statistics  as  given  here  and  In  the  accompanying  table  have  been  revised  to  Jan.  1, 
19®,  so  fir  as  Information  was  available. 

! ^'r"e“mPI^Ay0^9Am«|ric»n  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  (N.W.  Ayer*  Son,  Philadelphia). 
.«^C!UduIiVOf.C0U[,f  Jo,inuls  Uk*  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  (reported  circulation. 
155,000),  which  aim  chiefly  to  present  content  material  and  schoolroom  devices  for  teachers 
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case  of  at  least  four ( of  these,  circulation  figures  are  n^t  available 
even  in  the  form  of  publishers’  estimates.  Only  2 of  the  journals 
meet  the  first  test  of  honest  journalism  by  reporting  audit  bureau 
or  detailed  figures.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  all  10,  if  we  accept 
publishers'  claims  for  6 of  them  and  mako  the  most  liberal  possible 
estimates  for  the  others,  is  considerably  less  than  40,000. 

The  one  in  this  group  of  journals  reporting  the  highest  figtfife  (lO.Soo) 
is  intended  for  a special  non  professional  clientele — members  of  hoards 
of  education — so  that  the  typical’ educational  journal  of  the  sort  our 
libraries  and  professional  educational  workers  must  chiefly  depend 
upon  is  an  affair  of  around  3,000  circulation.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
in  the  circumstances,  that  the  mortality  among  school  journals  is 
high;  barely  one-fourth  of  the  journals  now  publishing  antedate  the 
twentieth  century,  while  in  the  two  years  under  review  10  educa- 
tional periodicals  have  passed  out  of  existence  and  17  new  ones  have 
been  established.  » 

ITie  plight  in  which  the  scientific  educational  journals  find  them- 
selves is  still  substantially  that  described  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham 
in  a communication  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  inquiry: 

The  type  of  material  in  which  the  editors  of  journals  of  educational  research  are 
particularly  interested  has  been  seemingly  more  profoundly  affected  than  have  other 
types  of  material.  I refer  to  articles  rejwrting  the  results  and  application  of  investi- 
gation. These  articles  not  infrequently  involve  considerable  tabular  and  graphic 
display.  On  account  of  the  unusual  expense  incident,  to  this  kind  of  printing,  the 
output  of  research  material  has  been  restricted.  I happen  to  know  that  the  result 
of  this  has  been  the  suppression  of  many  valuable  articles. 

It  is  our  own  opinion  that  educational  journalism  of  the  better  sort  will  not  assume 
the  impoilijjjjk and  influence  which  it  should  until  each  publication  is  sufficiently 
endowed  Wlake  care  of  all  financial  difficulties,  or  until  readers  of  educational  ma- 
terial ai^jyificiently  numerous  to  support  educational  journalism  as  a commercial 
venture.  _ ^ 

The  situation  is  somewhat  better  with  tbe  larger  group  periodi- 
cals that  deal  nationally  with  some  special  field  than  it  is  with  the 
general  publications  just  referred  to.  There  are  38  of  the  special' type 
tanging  in  circulation  from  a few  hundred  to  17,000.  This  group  in- 
clude a number  of  the  most  significant  journals,  such  as  the  Elemental? 
School  Journal  and  the  School  Rcvie-%  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago ; the  American  Physical  Education  Review;  the  Journal 
of  Rural  Education;  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology ^the  In- 
dustrial'Arts  Magazine,  and  Industrial  Education  Magazine;  Reli- 
gions Education;  and  the  recently  established  Vocational  Education 
Magazine  and  the  Educational  Screen. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL)  JOUBNALS.  ‘ 

It  is  in  the  State  and  associations!  group  of  periodicals  that  real 
circulation  is  apparent.  The  growth  of  the  Journal  of  thfr  National 
Education  Association,  which  in  less " than  two  years  has  attained  a 
circulation  of  130,000,  is  paralleled  by  many  of  the  State  journals, 
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some  of  them  organs  of  the  State  touchers’  associations,  a few  others 
jealously  retaining  their  independence.  The  aggregate  circulation  of 
this  group  of  48  periodicals  is  234,800,  which  is  much  closer  to  what 
might  normally  be  expected  than  is  the  circulation  of'the  supposedly 
national  journals  of  educational  thought  and  opinion.  In  at  least  one 
State  (Pennsylvania)  the  close  relation  between  the  State  school 
journal  and  the  State  association  membership  has  carried  the  circula- 
tion to  well  over  48,000.  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  in  the- case  of 
many  of  the  State  journals  there  is  a padding  of  the  subscription  lists 
through  the  fn«t  that  all  members  arc  automatically  subscribers,  a 
part  of  the  annual  dues  being  set  aside  for  subscription  to  the  official 
journal.  These  are,  however,  bona  fide  subscriptions  to  an  extent 
not  usually  the  case  with  membership  subscriptions,  since  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  generally  held  out  for  membership  in  the  State 
educational  association  is  that  it  carries  with  it  the  State  journal. 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  form  as  well 
as  the  content  of  ^iese  newer  State  journals  thtrt  full-time,  responsible 
editorship  has  taken  the  place  of  the  voluntary  and  usually  imifficient 
service  of  other  days,  so  that  the  readers  are  probably  a part  of  the 
journal  in  a wnj  in  'which  they  seldom  wore  before  the  change. 

These  State  journals  frequently  include  in  their  clientele  more 
thun  the  organized  teachers  of  the  State.  Thus  the  Arkansas  Edu- 
cational Association  announces  a new  publication,  to  be  known  as 
the  Journal  of  Arkansas  .Education,  which  represents  a combination 
of  t he  Arkansas  Teach#,,  recently  acquired,-  the  quarterly  journal 
hitherto  issued  by  the  Association,  and  the  monthly  Educational 
News  Bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Tlje 
new  journal,  the  announcement  states,  ‘‘will  not  be  strictly  a method 
or  professional  magazine,  but  a newspaper  devoted  to  education  in 
Arkansas. It  will  be  the  organ,  not  only  of  tfie  Arkansas  Educa- 
tional Association,  but  of  the  Forward  Education  Movement  as  well, 
and  will  carry  official  announcements  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Of  special  interest  is  a department  of  school 
directors,  edited  by  a newspaper  publisher  who  happens  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a member  of  one  of  the  county  boards  of  education. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  association  journals  are  well  expressed 
in  the  following  editorial  announcement  of  one  of  the’ newest  and 
best  of  them,  the  Washington  Educational  Journal:* 

* 1.  To ’include  in  out  perspective  all  the  educational  forest  of  the  State,  both  institu- 
tionally nnd  departmen tally.  , 

2.  To  spread  information  concerning- educational  progress  and  problems.  ' 

3.  To  cultivate  professional  spirit  and  sense  of  professional  solidarity  throughout 

the  State.  . 

4.  To  stimulate  individual  and  cooperative  effort  to  raise  educational  standards 
and  promote  educational  efficiency. 

— \ 


Rioted  with  approval  by  President  fi.  E.  Davis,  of  the  stale  Normal  College,  Dillon,  Moot.  In  a ate 
nifleant  article  rn  the  Inter-Mountain  Educator.  *4  . v 
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. 5.  To  advise  the  Washington  Educational  Association  mwnber'diip  ,<i  the  plane 
and  activities  of  their  nflieiarv.  F 

0.  To  gather  from  the  membership  (heir  opinions  and  <\m  victims  on  mailers 
educational  policy. 

7.  To  supply  material  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  educating  the  public  for  the  better- 
ment of  thetr  schools. 

8 To  enlarge  the  individual  acquaintance  and  to  extend  the  personal  contact  of 
teachers  in  the  State. 

9.  To  acquaint  teachers  with  educational  progress  in  other  States,  and  in  the  Nation 
at  large. 

10  To  offer  an  incentive  to  original  and  constructive  contribution  m professional 
knowledge  and  insight. 

Naturally  the  rapid  growth  of  these  State  association  journals  lias 
not  been  accomplished  without  difficulties.  Here  and  there  differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  developed  as  to  how  far  the  State  journal 
should  be  officially  connected  with  the  teachers'  association  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  State  superintendent’s  office  on  the  other.  There 
have  been  times  when  the  privately  owned  educational  journal  of  the 
State  looked  somewhat  askance  at  the  entrance* Jhe  association 
into  the  journalistic  field.  As  the  editor  of  one  of  the  independent 
State  journals  in  the  Middle  West  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

There  «eems  of  late  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  be  a tendenw  toward  the 
State  teachers  association*  owning  and  publishing  their  own  organs.  A.s'these  oflicial 
oipnsare,  as  it  seems,  also  business  enterprises,  seeking  general  as  well  a- educational 
advertising,  they  will  of  course  affect  both  the  business  as  well  as  the  service  of  these 
educational  periodicals  which  must  depend  entirely  upon  private  enterprise. 

This- editor  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  as  far  as  lus  journal  is 
concerned  the  effect  will  simply  be  to  cause  him  to  “enlarge  (ho 
general  scope  of  service " of  the  magazine,  to  take  in  other  groups 
interested  in  education  besides  the  teachers  themselves. 

. There  have  also  been  signs,  in  the  two  years’ just  passed  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  State  journals,  both  associatiomd  and 
private,  of  the  enormous  growth  and  prosperity 'of  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Sentiment  as  expressed  in  recent 
meetings  of  the  Educational  Press  Association  and  elsewhere  how- 
ever, has  been  wholly  favorable  to  both  the  State  and  National  , 
ciatibn  periodical  development,  the  feeling  apparently  being  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  all  the  different  types,  and  that  on  the  adver- 
tising side  in  particular  none  of  the  journals  has  begun  to  exhaust 
the  possibilities.  This  sentiment  hasHindoiibtedly  been  helped  along 
by,  the  attitudW«of  the  National  Education  Association,  wlueh  has 
t^ken  care  to  stow  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the  newly  created  full- 
time secretaries,  leading  in  movements  for  cooperation  on  the  purt' 
if  all  the  journals  unprofessional  ami  business  matters  alike  and  in 
general  aiding  materially  in  putting*>tate  educational  journalism 
on  a sound  basis.  rB£  journal  itself  summed  up  the  situation  re- 
gently  its  editorial  page  as  follows:  , « * 

f There  are  the  following  welMefined  fields  in  educational  journalism  which  may 
I.  be  expected  to  grow  in  importance:  (l)  The  local  educational  ntf^Japeri  published 
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either  I*y  the  hnard  of  education  or  by  a local  education  asaoriation  and  serving  a.-=  a 
mirror  of  the  educational  enthusiasms  and  standards  of  the  community;  (2 1 the 
Stale  educational  journal,  published  either  by  private  enterprise  or  by  the  State 
association  and  reflect ing  the  news,  special  interests,  programs  and  enthusiasms  of 
the  educational  loaders  of  the  State;  (3)  journals  of  general  appeal  and  national  in 
scope  which  reflect  the  initiative  and  creative  energy  of  independent  educational 
leaders;  Ml  journals  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the  Htieiuo  of  education;  (f>) 
journals  appealing  to  groups  working  in  special'tiehls  or  ltd  els  <.f  the  educational 
, ser\  he. 

There  i<  enough  educational  thought  in  America  to  fill  all  such  journals  w hich 
now  exist,  to  improve  them  still  further,  and  even  lo  establish  others.  There  is 
enough  potential  educational  advertising  to  support  much  larger  enterprises  in  educa- 
tional journalism  than  have  yet  been  undertaken,  l et  any  journal  set  for  itself  a 
wdl -deimed  held  of  needed  usefulness,  maintain  high«nd  consist ctit  editorial  r-fand- 
ard-,  insist  (.n  being  printwl  attractively,  and  make  a virile  campaign  (or  advertising 
and  success  is  almost  certain.  The  National  Education  Association,  with  its  broad 
interest  in  tin-  improvement  of  education,  regard*  it  aaJts  duty  to  encourage  the 
development  >i  every  worthy  educaliojial  journal.'’ 

, NEWSPAPERS  AND  EDUCATION. 

Of  no  less  importance  in  educational  journalism  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  association  journals,  in  the  past  two  or  tliree  years,  is 
the  increased -.attention  to  education  in  periodicals  interred  for  the 
general  public— notably  the  daily  newspaper— and  the  corresponding 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  carrying  their  message  through 
all  the  available  agencies  of  the  hour,  from  the  daily  press  to  motion 
pictures  and  radio.  ' 

The  most  ob^jous,  though  not  the  most  important,  measure  of 
newspaper  interest  in  education  is  the  daily  or  weekly  school  page 
or  department.  Som^  20  of  the  200  or  moro  chief  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  maintain  a school  or  education  page  under  the  4 
direction  of  an  ‘ educational  editor  ’’  or  other  staff  employee  specially  * 
equipped  for  his  task.8  The  list  includes  such  newspapers  as  the 
Boston  Transcript,  the  New  York  Globe,  the  New  York  Mail,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,7  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eugle,  the  Christian 
* Science  Mqnitor,  the  Jewish  Morning  Journal  (New  York),  th«.  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Pjovidenco  Journal,  Jhe 
Seattle  Tynes,  the  Portland  Journal,  the  Buffalo  News,  the  New  Orleans 
Tiraee-Pica nine,  the  Louisville  Times,  the  Louisville  Post,  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  the  Cleveland  Press.’ 
The  tradition  of  anonymity  that  still  persists  in  most  newspaper 
offices  mukes  it  difficult  to  give  adequate  credit  to  the  men  and  ’ 
women  who  have  pioneered  in  this  field.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
mention,  however,  Henry  T.  Claus,  school  and  college  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  to  whom  every  newspaper  writer  on  education, 
is  heavily  indebted;  Tristram  W.  Metcalfe,  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
<*creator  of  thd*  daily  school  page  of  the  metropolitan  type;  Jacob  . 
Jacowit#,  editor  of  the  school  page  of  the  New  York  Mail ; and  Florence 
Maph,  of  the  Seattle  Times.  f * 


‘ Mir  r ml  of  the  National  Education  Association,  xl:  196,  May,  1922.  » Discontinued  July,  1923. 

- 1 Dr.  Reynolds’s  study  give*  statistics  based  on  alia  of  city. 
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It  is  not  detracting  from  the  work  of  any  of  these  to  say  that 
the  present  tendency  in  newspaper  treatment  of  education  is  appar- 
ently away  from  the  school  page.  There  has  always  been  considerable- 
difference  of  ^pinion  among  newspaper  people  and  others  interested 
m educational  journalism  of  the  daily-press  type  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  special  page  or  department.  Many  newspaper  have  given  up 
the  department  idea,,  not  only  for  education  but  for  most  other 
subjects.  In  the  case  of  education  the  argument  is  that  the  sepanate 
page  or  department  means  that  the  readers  will  mainly  he' those 
already  interested  m education,8  whereas  the  chief  value  of  newspaper 
treatment  o|  education  'is  thaf  the  schools  muy  thereby  be  better 
known  to  Iqfge  masses  of  the  public.  Sincere  believers  in  education 
and  in  the  value  of  educational  material  in  the  press  assert  that 
education  should  be  handled  strictly  on  its  merits,  in  competition 
with  other  news  and  features.  Thus  the  New  York  Times  does  not 
have  a school  page,  though  it  has  on  its  staff  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  m educational  journalism— Dr.  John  H Finley 
former  commissioner  of  education  of  New  York  Statc-and  probably 
carries  more  material  about  education  than  any  other  publication 
Similarly  the  Newark  Evening  News,  while  it  has  no  separate  page 
for  education  gives  the  most  discriminating  editorial  treatment  to 
education  and  has  for  years  been  represented  at  educational  con- 
ventions and  elsewhere  in  school  work  by  one  of  the  best  equipped 
of  the  newspaper  writers  on  education. 

There  k possibly  more  argument  for  tie  separate  school  p.rne 
where  the  education  page  is  a weekly  feature,  along  with  other 
weekly  features,  yet  even  here  the  decision  seems  to  be. that  on  the 
whole  education  is  better  off  if  not  given  a special  place,  but  “Vised 

?6W8  Vdue  of  the  da>T  ” ,ls  Eric  Sankille.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Udger,  puts  it.  What  is  appn&tlv  most 

objected  to  is  the  too  obvious  education  label.  Just  as  ‘‘educa-  • 
tional  motion  pictures  are  likely  to  be  those  that  have  no  entertain- 
ment value,  so  there  is  a feeling  that  to  label  a thing  “ eduent ion  ” in 

the  daily  newspaper  makes  it  lose  in  attractiveness.  As  Averv  C 
Marks,  jr.,  says:  *v 

The  experience  of  newspaper  editors  w,  I believe,  to  the  general  effect  that  th« 
newHpa per-readi ng  public  doee  not  object  to  being  “educated”  or  instructed  bu? 
it  thoroughly  object*  to  being  informed  of  the  fact  that  it  ie  being  instructed  * ' The 

““  >UI  u 

Some  'of  the  newspapers  that  do  not  have  education  pages  or 
departments,  but  express  special  interest  in  education  material,  are 

rtTs  P,:  Tr^U,1f; the  M,lwHukce  Journal,  the  Houston 
Otremcle,  the  Syracuse  Herald,  the  Los  Angeles  Her.1,1.  the  Atlanta 
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Georgian,  and  the  Rochester  Tnncs-L.nion.  The  latter  paper  re- 
marks: • .*  * 


Although  we  have  no  education  department  or  page,  we  are  glad  to  use  anything 
of  interest  on  the  subject  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  promote  educational  work  and 
stimulate  interest. 


The  attitude  of  a modern  newspaper  toward  education  material  is 
well  described  in  the  following  statement  by  Henry  T.  Claus,  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  covering  the  experience  of  his  paper  since  the 
creation  of  a school  and  college  department  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago:  * 

The  Tranacnpt's  school  and  college  department  was  inaugurated  in  189o,  but  its 
py-atest  development,  which  includes  the  organization  of  a staff  of  correspondents 
in  schools  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  building  up  of  a reference 
library,  and  a close  study  of  American  and  foreign  educational  journals  and  American 
school  and  college  newspapers  and  magazines,  has  come  within  the  past  15  years. 
To-day  the  Transcript  aims  to  describe  fully  and  appraise  accurately  the  large  educa- 
tional developments  of  the  day,  to  record  the  important  affairs  of  all  universities, 
Colleges,  and^schools,  and  to  chronicle  the  daily  happenings  at  those  institutions  in 
which  Transcript  readers  are  primarily  interested. 

In  carrying  out  this  purpose  the  Transcript  devotes  anywhere  from  three  to  five 
columns  a day  to  educational  news,  utilizes  the  sendees  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
, its  own  correspondents  and  special  writers,  and  the  publicity  copy  sent  out  by  the  ’ 
^ _ Federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  educational  institutions  and  organizations.  A» 
great  deal  of  thiH  so-called  publicity  copy  is  helpful;  particularly  valuable  has  been 
that  designed  to  awaken  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  small 
salaries  paid  public-school  teachers  constituted  a national  menace  That  the  cam- 
paign for  higher  salaries  was  successful  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  forceful 
arguments  and  striking  facts  contained  in  the  press  material  spread  broadcast  by  the 
federal  bureau  and  by  organ  Bat.  ions  of  teachers,  anif'others  aot^^ly  interested  in 
* education.  1 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  copy  is,  so  far  as  the  Transcriptis  concerned,  of 
little  use.  It  has  not  the  popular  appeal  which  the  newspaper  strives  to  find  in  evpry 
prospective  news  item.  It  interests  only  one  class  of  readers;  as  such  it  belongs  not 
in  a newspaper,  but  in  a publication  which  is  primarily  designed  for  that  particular 
class  of  reader.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  amount  of  uonusable  copy  which 
gomes  into  newspaper  offices  is  growing  proportionately  smaller  with  each  passing 
year.  Acknowledge  of  what  newspapers  want  and  do  not  want  is  apparently  heroin- 
iuR  mpre  general  In  particular  has  the  efficiency  of  college  publicity  been  increased, 
a circumstance  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  institutions  through  their  schools 
of  journalism  have  made  a study  of  the  newspaper  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
perienced newspaper  men  are  gradually  supplanting  members  of  the  facultr  as  college 
' press  agents.  * * 

There  is  evidence  to-day  of  a growing  willingness  on  t$e  pari  of  private  ami  public 
, ^diool  authorities  to  cooperate  with  the  newspaffers.  It  is  much  easier  than  it  used 
to  bp  lor  a newspaper  man  to  get  facts  from  colleges  and  schools,  ac\d  educational 
'authorities  generally  appear  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  to 
* bc  gained  by'withholding  a story  in  which  a considerable'  portiort  of  the  public  has  a 
vital  concern 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE. 

It  is  clear; not  only  from  this  statement  of  Mr.  Claus,  but  from  the 
evidence  everywhere  at  hand  in  the  daily  press,  that  with  the  in- 
creased attention  to  educational  rn€Vs  has  gone  an  increased  effort 
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on  the  part  of  schools  unci  educational  institutions  evervwhere  to 
make  the  material  they  have  available  tp  the  public.  Educational 
publicity,  or  better,  ‘educational  information  service,”  has  de- 
veloped notnhl  v in  the  past  year  or  two,  and  what  was  once  regarded 
as  a more  nr  less  dangerous  and  unholy  enterprise— that  of" inter- 
preting educational  institutions  to  the  world  outside— he*  become 
a reasonably  respectably  cal  ling  in  which  there  are  still  hazards  hut 
y wich  reputations  may  bo  won  and  service,  mav  unqnostiona hi v 
be  rendered.  There  are  few  State  departments  of  education  that 
do  not  have  their  own  press  bulletins  or  special  places  in  the  State 
school  journals;  nearly  all  colleges  are  supplied  with  someone  whine 
business  ,t  is  to  furnish  material  about  the  institution  to  the  press.''1 
though  the  material  varies  tremendously  in  value  and  sincerity 
and  even  the  educational  foundations  , have  had  come  to  the  point 
of  providing  carefully  prepared  press  stn^rnents  of  their  more 
formal  studies  and  reports. 

More  important  than  the  extent  of  tTio  puhliritv  wave  i,  the 
chariRe  of  emphasis  that  appears  to  have  enme.  The  worn  “ pul,!,.-: 
ity  is  more  and  more  being  avoided,  not* for  shame,  hut  because' 
of  a reeoomnon  that  educational  institutions  are  not  interested  in 
publicity  ,o  much  ns  m providing  the  channels  of  “information  " 
whereliv  the  outside  public  may  learn  through  agents  „f  its  „Wn 
Chcmmng  just  what  the  truth  is.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  better 
university  information  bureaus  no  press  letter  is  allowed  to  <n,  out 
wherein  the  n, Station  is  “ boosted  “ or  where  praise  of  the  institu-  ' 
",  The‘  ,><'Uor  PllM*eation  bureaus  '■  issue  " compari.C 

fe  nr  , 0|wn  d,mr  ,or  »U-represeut„tivk  of 

(he  press  especially-tyhb  wish  to  find  out.  " Press-agenting"  is  the 

last  thing  the  more  responsible  information  person  on  a modern 
liege  stair  i,  after.  What  Frederic  .Vilen  has  been  dome  for 
Harvard  Univcs.ty  m the  past  three  years  is  typical  of  wlmt  may 
be  expected  when  universities  have  their  relations  with  the  outside 

was  <Lr  “ bHtef  'u'3  “ f"r  “3  lhl‘  Presa  is  turfeorned.  There 
was  nothing  speritaruter  nr  boastful  about  the  material  issued  by 

the  KitrVnrd  pubhcat'r.ns  office  under  Allen;  it  was  nearly  always 

interesting,  dignified,  and  important,  with  thn  resultathat  even  tita 

most  hardened  ci  ty  editor,  i arefully  steeling  himself  against  publicity 

material  general,  would  find  himself  using  it  for  the  simple  reason 

o™  =t  ffT  *“dJ“  "*79_the  kind  "f  thinS  he  woul<1  expect  his 

own  staff  to  run  down  if  time  and  energy- alio  wed. 

Not  all  educational  institutions  can  at  present  reach  the  Harvard 

i /offt?Hdard  ^ to  ^y'^rj1A,lon'  but  som«  »f  them  are  doing  it.  One 
-tl1®  .Ve!7,  besLt  <)f  tlle  Public-school  information  offices  is  that 
l^namtained  by  the  public  schools  Qf  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  tfyde  R.  * 

^^  Cmvens-ssudy  (m  below,  .how,  that  kMot  the InaUtutlcm,  then  r^rtlo,  had  "publicity 
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Miller  is  director  of  the  division  of  publications,  and  where-  the  same 
h.^h  sense  of  duty  to  the  schools,  the  press,  and  the  public  prevails  as  at 
Harvard.  The  division  publishes  a city  school  paper,  SohocM  Topics 
which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  this  paper  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  teachers  of  the  system.  In  its  relations  with  the  press 
of  the  city  the  division  seeks, to  give  every  newspaper  representative 
m t leveland  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  finding  out  all  lie 
wishes  to  about  the  schools.  Recently,  for  example,  the  division 
made  arrangements  so  thatla  particularly  well-equipped  newspaper 
man— Mr,  Fred  Charles,  ofHhe  Plain  Dealer-was  enabled  to  go 
through  the  schools  of  the  city,  sitting  each  day  in  a classroom  with 
other  pupils  just  as  he  did  when  u hoy,  to  write  for  the  readers  of 
Ins  paper  a day-by-day  firsthand  hccount  of  going  to  school  in  nil 
t e grades.  The  ideals  of  thfe  Cleveland  division  of  publications  are 
set  forth  as  follows  l>v  Mr.  Miller: 

Tlio  division  Of  piiMuationo  is  attempting  to  create  in  the  system  an  atmosphere 
of  frankness  of  absolute  openness,  in  dc-alinf?  with  the  public  and  particularly  with 
the  press  There  should  ho  no  secrets  in  the  operation  and  coaduct  of  the  e<  hools. 

-\  ep  thinR  in  the  schools  should  be  open  for  public  inspection.  The  schools  and 
their  officials  and  employees  should  not  resent  just  criticism,  and  even  unjust  criticism 
affords  no  good  reason  lor  a policy  of  secrecy.  Some  of.the  newspapomof  the  city 
ha\t;  hK-n  of  pro^t  service  in  interpreting  the  adftols  to  the  public.  Occasional 
Rarhled,  half.- true,  or  intentionally  niiwhievotis  newspaper  stories,  while  causine  just 
indignation  or  regret  on  the  part  of  school  employees  or  officials,  offer  no  sound  basis 
for  < losing  the  door  in  the  fa<  e of  newspaper  representatives. 

The  division  of  publications  is  trying  to  train  otliriala,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
intc  I,.n>nt  cooperation  with  the  press.  To  a limited  extent  the  office  of., he  division 
in- the  school  headquarter*  buildinp  is  itaelf  a Hearing  house  of  news,  lint  ,n  its 
contact  wuh'the  newspapers  it  scrupulously  avoids  any  action  or  attitude  that  mieht 
surest  press-acentinL'"  oj  censorship.  It  simply  endeavor*  to  make  i,  as  eaav 
and  convenient  as  l'ossilde  lor  the  papers  to  got  the  news  about  the  schools. 


It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Cleveland  division  of  publications 
publishes  a journal  called  School  Topics  The  journal  wus  begun  in 
1920.  It  is  attractively  printed,  well  illustrated,  and  especially 
interesting  in  content,  and.  method  of  presentation.  While  distrib- 
uted primarily  to  teachers,  it  has  an  influence  much  beyond  the 
teacher  group  in  Cleveland.  Some  of  the  cities  that  have  started 
school  magazines  are  Columbus  and  Akron  (Ohio),  Harrisburg  (Pa  ) 
Detroit,  Denver  .Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Duluth,  Oakland 
(Calif.),  and  Pueblo.  They  may  all  be  regarded  ns  symptomatic  of 
the  widespread  movement  to  make  educational  material  more  avail- 
• ahle  than  hitherto,  and  they  have  had  a considerable  pnrPnlready 
in  enabling  the  newspapers  to  get  by  easy  stages  hack  to  the  inform  a- 
hon  they  need  if  flioy  are  to  interpret  the  schools  to  the  community. 

Other  examples  of  the  same  effort  are  to  be  found  in  such  publi- 
cations as  School  Life,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation; the  shorter  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  broadsides  of  the  bureau 
and  other  Government  agencies;  and  the  more  or  less  popular  bul- 
letins issued  by  the  National  Education  Association,  particular! j : 
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smtV  t ho  establishment  in  tho  association  of. the  division  of  research 
in  1022.  * 

STUDIES  OF  PUBLICITY. 

i One  indication  oT  the  "rowing  importance  of  educational  publicity 
or  information  service  ns  a type  of  educational  journalism  is  that  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  special  investigation  during  the  period  under 
review.  Besides  a number  of  periodical  articles  on  tile  subject,  there 
have  been  at  least  two  important  longer  studies,  one  of  which  was 
considered  sufficiently  comprehensive,  to  be  ’accepted  as  a doctor  s 
thesis  at  -Touchers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  two  studies 
referred  to  are:  Educational  publicity,”  by  John  W.  Cravens,  sec- 

retary and  registrar  of  Indiana  University,"  and  "Newspaper  pub- 
licity for  the  public  schools,”  by  Dr.  Kollo  C,  Reynolds,  of  Teachers 
College.  ‘ 

Mr.  (Vavens’s  study,  which  was  based  on  returns  from  -more 
thun  .100  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  .States  ” 
discussed  the  arguments  for  and  against  college  and  university  pub- 
licity; emphasized  the  need  for  more  systematic  publicity  methods 

and  especially  the  responsible  character  of  the  work  to'bedijne 
In  Doctor  Reynolds’s  study 'the  motive  was  to  investigate  stutis- 
tma Uy  the  tise  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  a "means  conforming  the 
public  about  the  public  schools.”  The  investigation  coveWtho 
reading,  analyzing,  and  classifying  of  1,800  newspapers  in  25  different 
states,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  report  deal,  respectively,  with: 
Ihe  amount  and  character  of  school  news  foi^id  in  tRe  daily  news-  - 
paper;  school  news  from  the  editor’s  viewpoint;  school  news  from 
the  superintendent  s viewpoint;  school  news  from  tho  newspaper 
reader  s viewpoint;  and  a program  for  school  information  service  in 
the  daily  newspaper.  The  report  is  valuable  nlik^  for  the  newspaper 
seeking  ideas  for  education  material  and  for  school  officials  desirous 
of  finding  what  current  prnrti<?e  is  in  typical  American  cities  in  the 
handling  of  school  news.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  series  of  full- 
page  reproductions  of  actual  newspaper  "layouts”  for  educational 
material.  Some  of  the  more  significant  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

^ l,ubhc^hoor «y^«n  is  an  important  source  of  news  found  in  tho  daily 

In  general,  thejjtspaper  staff  believes  in  presenting  constructive’ and  informa- 
tion^ nejv*  in  niA  tho  public  school.  The  proportion  of  school  news  sensa- 

Tho°fd  /7Ur,1V,^hlrh  18  f°Und  in  the  dttil>'  neWBPaP«r,  is  extremely  small. 
.of‘^hool  2ST8- ^ !°0pOTtlrV  t0  80,116  exte,,t  vith  newspapers  in  the  collection 

^ — *»- inderhd«..t.y  o. 

School  pages  and  school  columns  are  not  common  types  of  school  news 

“iT  i a°\  in  g0Deral  be  P,ac<;d  iD  Apartments.  It  should  take 
the  run  of  the  paper  and  compete  with  other  nows  for  position.  ' 

n Indiana  University  Bulletin,  x*  No.  #,  June  15,192a.  ^ ‘ — * 
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In  goriitra!.  .«>hnoI-poopln  have  not,  learn.vd  ^he  torhnique  of  newspaper  writing. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  elements  which  malao  for  noVs  interest.  Their  writing 
8tyl«4H  nut  suited  to  the  newspaper.-  Thev.do  not  know  how  to  prepare  copy  prop- 
erly.  They  do  not  colloot  news  systematically  nor  deliver  it  promptly. 

I he  person  res]>onaiblo  for  preparing  whool  news  for  the  daily  newspaper  should 
adojit  a friendly,  cooperative,  working  basis  with  the  newspaper  organization. 

News  patter  editors  in  general  are  withoutJfpicstion  interested  in  school  news. 
They  are  sympathetic  toward  public  -school  systems.  They  are  willing  to  meet  the 
s<  Ivk.I  |k:uple  more  than  half  way  in  putting  before  the  public  information  relative 
to  the  publics*  hook  • 

Most  si  bool  sy'tems  have  otfocted  no  organization  for  educational  publicity. 

lu-w  Hy-Uems  m their  annual  budgets  provide  for  school  publicity,  and  on  tho 
whole  little  money  is  spent  for'this  purpose. 

* * 

, d Hut  of  educational  piTlodicals. 


Name. 


Place  of  publics-  Frequence  of 
lion.  {«mip. 


Alabama  School  Journal.  Birmingham,  Ala  Mnnlhlv.i..  isk2 
Alaska  School  Mullet  m . . Juneau,  Alaska...  . do-  \ 

American  Education . . ..  Albany,  N.  V do.'.....’/ 

A mcrioan  Educational  Lincoln,  Nebr...  . do  i 

Digest.  i 

American  Fndcmlion  or  Chicago,  111 1 Semimonthly 

1 dit  hers'  Sem  i- 
Mogthlv  Bulletin. 

American  I'enman New  York,  N.  V.,1  Monthly 

American  I’liysicalEdu-  Springfield,  Mass  do 

cation  Itevirw.  , 

American  Si  limil Milwaukee,  Wis... do...  - 

Amerlcuri  Sehnol  Hoard  do....  ..  do  " 

Journal.  .7  | 

American  Schoolmaster..  Vpsilantl,  Mich... do.t *’.! 

Arizona  Teacher Phoenix,  Ariz dp.1..!. 


Boston  Teachers'  News  Boston,  Mass do* 

Letter.  

..do.1 

do 

do.t..... 


. Bulletin  of  the  American  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors,  * 

Bulletin  of  the  Depart-  Washington,  I i.C.J 
menu  of  Elementary 
School  Principals.  1 

Bulletin  of  High  l’o*nts  I Now  York,  N.  Y. . 

In  the  Work  of  the 
High  Schools  ol  New 
York  City. 

Bulletin  of  the  High  I Washington,  1>.^.. I YoarlyC 
School  Teachers'  A sso-  1 1 

nation.  __ 

Bulletin  of  tho  Illinois  j Irbana,  III...:..  I Monthly* 
Association  of  English  i " 

Teachers.  . 

Business  Educator Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Cathollo  Educational  1 Washington,  I).C. 

Review. 

Catholic  School  Interests.!  Oak  Park,  111.  ... 

Catholic.  School  Journal  Milwaukee,  Wis.' 

Chicago  Schools  Jmimul..  Chicago,  III ' 

Cliild  Welfare  Magazine..  Phpadki(ihia,  Pa 


..do.... 

..do.'... 


Christian  Education 

Christian  Education 
Magazine. 


Christian  S^ident . 


New  York.  N.  Y.. 
Nashvtlie,  Tean... 

New  York,  N Y... 


:...do 1 

....do.'.., t 

do.' ..'.... 

do 


do.' 

Bimonthly 


Quarterly I 1900 


Year 

estab- 

lished. 

J 

! Circula- 
tion, 

IHK2 
19  IS 

mn 

urzi 

i bl,p) 
liw 
1,-VlO 

192! 

0,500 

1SS4 

1*90 

17,000 
2,  H00 

1911 

ism 

1,5011  i 
10.S.V)  | 

190H 

1914 

1,100 

1,000 

1912 

1,400 

1914 

4, 500 

1922 

3,000 

1920 

3,500 

1906 

300 

1907 

2,000 

1911 

9,  am 

1922 

1901 

1917 

10,000 

1906 

5,000 

1910 

! 

1900 

26,000 

Editor. 


fl.  0.  Dowling. 

I-.  D.  Henderson. 

C.  \V.  Blessing. 

Frank  F..  Weld  and 
J.  W.  Kuarson . 
Charles  B.  .StiUman 
and  K.  0 . Sleeker 

A.  N.  Palmer. 

J.  11.  McCurdy. 

C.  t;.  T'earse. 

W.  0.  Bruce. 

T.  W.  H.  Irion. 

C.  Louise  Boehringer, 
Yuma.  Ariz. 

Anne  Alfreda  Mellish. 

II.  W.  Tyler. 

W.  T.  Longshore. 
Lawrence  A.  Wilkins, 


Jj 

S.'oyl  Baker. 


1 Except  July  and  August. 

• Except  June,  July,  and  August. 


H.  0.  Paul. 


Arthur  0.  Skeelas. 

P.  J.  McCormick  and 
0.  Johnson.  • 

L.  F.  Hnppel. 

Mary  J.  Desmond. 

William  B.  Owen. 

Mrs,  Frederic  Schoff, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Har- 
ris, and  Mrs.  J.  P, 
Mumtord. 

Roliert  L.  Kelly. 

Hoard  of  education 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Soifth. 

Abram  W.  Harris. 


• Also  monthly  informal  issues. 

♦ October  to  May. " 


im 
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A list  of  cdumtionul  periodicals— C ontinued. 


Place  of  publlru- 
tlon. 


Frequence  of 
issue. 


JtX  ®rnila- 

Ushed.  11011  • 


Church  School  <• New  York,  N.V...  Monthly ]mg 

Classical  Journal Cedar  Rapid* do.*..  ion, 

Iowa. 

Classical  Weekly New  York  City,  Weekly,  Oct  1907 

17H7  Sedgwick  1 to  May  31. 
n i . „ . Ave. 

Colorado  School  Journal . Don  ver,  Colo.fc , . . Monthly'  . Wn 

. Community  Center New  York,  N Y Dimonthiv  ' ' Sr 

Connecticut  Schools Hartford,  £onn ..  . Month) y 1920 


15.000  I npnry  IT.  Moyers,  Sld- 
j ney  A.  Weston,  and 

E.  B.  Chappell, 

F . J.  Miller  and  A.  T. 

j Walker. 

1.000  | Charles  Knapp. 

0,700  1 H.  It.  Smith.,  - 

...  LeHoy  E.  Howrnan. 

13,000  A.  H.  Meredith  <tnd 


Detroit  Educational  Dutroit,  Mich do'  I ! HehmaK.  Miller. 

Mi  1 1 lot  in  ' * ...hw.  , Arlrmr  II  R.I  I m . 


Bulletin.  * ‘ 

Detroit  Educational  do 2 

bulletin,  Research 
Ntu.ibers, 

Detroit  Journal  of  Edit-  ..  du  I \ 

cation.  ' 

Education Boston,  Mass.. 

Edir.-.iiouai  A Imluis-  Baltimore,  Md 
I ration  and  Lupervi- 
siou. 


, Arthur  B.  Morlilman 


to  4 numbers  |4. 
utmuuUv.  , 


Educal  ion  Exchange. . . Birmingham,  'Ala 
Educational  Issues Columbus,  Ohio.  ' 


Educational  Record Washington  Dr  nimn.ri,.  . ‘state  University. 

Educational  Review.." . Garden  D tv’,  N.  Y 

Ed neational  Screen Chicaco^lll  " ,y  1:1  MM*  P-P- Graves. 

Edurator-Joumal Indianapolis;  iud'  I”;  do I . Creche. 

Ifv"’  4.000  , L.  \.  limes  mid  M 


Monthl>" C.  I'.  Cerium. 

<J° 1 E.  II . Palmer. 

,H,;i  William  Chandler  line. 

I h-v.  Werrett  Wallace 

I Clmrl ers,  Lotus  D. 

| CoiTnmn,  Alexander 

I nulls,  David  Sn.nl- 
den,  and  George 

ji; . „ Drayton  Straver. 

‘-'WO  | Elmer  Everett  Smith. 

00 ,92U  ! J.  J.  Pettijolin,  Ohio 

iMirinri.T  . I ..  1 ' m\ entity. 


Ele^ientary'SchooIJnur-  | Chicago,  III ....do.' 

• i 


English  Journal.* 

General  Science  Quar- 
terly. 


-y.flo do. i 1912 

Salem,  Mass Quarterly I9lh 


Hawaii  Edu^ionaUte-  Honolulu,  Hawaii  Monthly  i...,.  |9|| 

High  ^h°ol  Jfflirnal*-....  Chapel  Hill,  N.C do.'/  ,«.ls 

it!Ki^  ^ i°a  Q,,a,rt®rty.  - Athens,  (la Quarterly iiii2 

Historical  Outlook Philadelphia,  Pa..  Monthly  luou 

iinlU6 an<?c le  Washington,  D.C. do.... imi, 

» °2i  * ^trourJsbi'rK,  Pa. . \QuartorVv uiio 

^Monitor,1™  Te^hera  ‘*‘wlsiton,  fdaho.  ./Monthly'..;;:  'Hit 

Idaho  Teacher..  * Boise,  Idaho do.'.' rlWg 

Illinois  Teacher..  ...  Bloomington,  III.  I do'  into 

rine  MaK“*  Milwaukee,  \Vi.x..  i, . " .da.*.; ;;  Joj? 

Indus!  rial  Edupaii  nn  I I'nnri  n 711  ' I 


zin<*. 

Industrial  Education  Peoria,  111 

Magazine. 

Inter-Mountain  Educa-  Missoula,  Mont 

tor.  » 


Peoria,  111 do im 


do.' 


Journal  of  Education  ...  Heston,  Mas* Weekly  ,*7r 

M«bod  Uumioni‘l  Yw,kcn,-N- v--  Monthly’.;;;;; 


Helm. 

A, 312  I University  of  Chicaco 
department  of  edu- 
cation. 

tip (*M)  : W.  Wilbur  Hattlcid. 

700  j \\  . 11.  U hltmao. 

^ 1.9O0  , Department  of  cduca- 

tt  Uon  Territorial  Nor- 

mal School. 

X.  W.  Walker, 

losopii  S.  Stewart. 

A, 200  All'ert  E.  McKinley 

; Warren  K.  Howell. 

I, 2'.n  Frank  Koehler. 

Lewiston  Normal 

' sell  (Ml. 

4-  K.  Fowler,  Lewis- 

| ton. Idaho. 

18,000  Ruhert  ('.  Moore. 

r*--l '»  E.  J.  Lake  utid  S.  .1. 
\ muhii. 

3,700  C.  A.  brnnett  and  W. 
T.  Bawden. 

J. 800  | Morton  .1.  Elrod. 

A.  E.  Winship-. 

3,300  j James  F,  Hosie, 
j Teachers'  College, 


,™,&?du",'l“l  ■ — * !».8S£SSf'- 

"I~aw-.ni.. ,«D  l|.i,l..o„w„ 


Journal  of  Geography — Chicago,  TIL,  2249 
Calumet  Ave. 


do,1 


Journal ol Home  Econo-  Baltimore,  Md..  I do 
nucs.  


l,3Ci  ! B.  R.  Buckingham. 

fl3,400  George  J.  Miller.  State 
Teachers*  College, 
Mankato,  Minn. 
8,000  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Nortott. 


' Except  July  and  August.' 

' Oc^Ser^to"?!  JU*y’ 8n<1  A ,gll8t  ' ** 

8taiida^C^UonCfof  M?  E.^C(Iufht^l'°n  fW  M'  <tonora,|,*Hon;  Pilgrim  edition  tor  Congregallonallsts; 
* Ex{ept  July,  August,  and  September. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL,  JOURNALISM. 
.1  list  of  educational  periodicals — Continued. 


Journal  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion. 

Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association 
Journal  of  the  Now  York 
State.  Teacher;’  Asso- 
ciation. 


JitTiior  Red  Cross  News . . Washinglnn,  D.C. 

Kansas  Teacher  and  Topeka,  Kaus 

Western  School  Jour-  1 
nal. 

Kentucky  High  School  Lexington,  Ky 

Quarterly. 

, Los  Angeles  School  Jour-  l.os  Angeles,  Calir. 
nal. 

Journal  of  Arkansas  Ed-  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
ucatlon. 

Mathematics  Teacher Lancaster,  I'a 

Middle- West  School  He-  Omaha,  Nebr 

view. 

Midland  Schools Dc-s  Moines,  Iowa. 

Missouri  School  Journal . . Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Moderator-Topics Lansing,  Mich 

Moiiem  Language  Jour-  Philadelphia,  i’a.. 
nal. 

Nature  Study  Review  . . Ithaca,  N.  V 

Nebraska  Kducatiotial  Lincoln, \\ebr 

Journal. 

Nevada  Educational  Carson  City,  Nev  . 
Bulletin. 

New1  Mexico  Schoor  He-  Albii(|uert)uo,  N. 
view.  Mex. 

Newark  School  Bulletin.  Newark.  N.  J 

Normal  Inst  motor- f’ri-  "Dansvllio,  N,  Y...  , 
tnury  Plans. 


Frequence  of 
Issue. 

Year 

estab- 

lished. 

Circula- 

tion. 

Editor. 

Monthly 

1021 

Fannio  W.  Dunn. 

do.1 . .* 

1921 

130,000 

Joy  Elmer  Morgan . 

do.* 

.1914 

10,000 

Herbert  S.  Woot, 

...  do.*... 
....do 


Quarterly . 
Weekly . . . 
Monthly  >. 
Quarterly . 

Monthly  • . 

do.1... 

do.1 . .. 

Weekly . . . 
Monthly  «. 

do.1. .. 

do.1... 

— do.1 . . . 

do 


George  B.  Brist<x« , 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,, 
and  Richard  A A 
Searing. 

125, non  Austin  Cunningham. 
13,500  E.  L.  Piuet. 


J.  I’.C.  Noe. 

Earl  K.  Hitchcock. 

K.  B.  Tucker. 

J.  ft.  Clark,  Lincoln 
School,  New  York 
City. 

R.  W,  Eaton. 

Charles  F.  I’ve. 

Albert  S.  Lehr. 

John  M.  Munson.  ■ 

J.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Mrs.  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock. 

Everett  M . Bosnian. 

W.  J.  Hunting. 

John  Milne. 


do.»... 

do.1... 


North  Carolina  Kduea-  Raleigh,  N.  (I 

lion. 

Ohio  Educational  Col  am  bus,  Ohio... 
Monthly. 

Ohio  History  Teachers  Columbus.  Ohio 
Journal.  CShio  State 


• v*w  S1IOI.VIJ  iuiv.ut.iu  VUlUSUUlUi 

Journal.  t^hlo  State 

University). 

Ohio  Teacher Columbus.  Ohio... 

Oklahoma  School  Her-  Tulsa,  Ukla ... ».. 
aid.  * 

Oklahoma  Teacher Oklahoma  City, 

r - Okla. 

Pedagogical  Seminary  . . . Worcester,  Mass... 
Pennsylvania  School  Harrisburg,  Pa.... 
Journal. 

Philippine  Education Manila,  P.  I 

Physical  Training New  York,  N.  Y.. 

Pittsburgh  School  Bui-  Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 
letin. 

Playground Cooperstowu,  N.  Y 

Eorlo  Rico  School  Re-  San  Juan,  P.  R... 
view. 

Primary  Education Boston,  Mass 

Progressive  Teacher Morris  ton,  Ten*  . 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Menasha, Wis....7 
Speech  Education. 

Religious  Education Chicago  111 

School  and  Community..  Columbia.  Mo 

School  and  Home Atlanta,  Qa. 

School  and  Home  Edu-  Bloomington,  111. . 
cation. 

School  and  Society -Garrison,  N.  Y, . . . 

v . 


Quarterly 1913 


155,000  W.  J.  Beecher,  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  P.  Bemis.  , 
Helen  M.  Owen,  ana 
Mary  E.  Owen.  » 
3,032  W.  F.  Marshall  and 
E.  C.  Brooks. 

J.  L.  Clifton.  p 

226  Edgar  H.  McNoalv  ■ 


Monthly. 
dew'. 


do.* 1919 

Quarterly 

Monthly  1 1852 


....do.1 1901 

....do... 1901 

do.'V 1906 

do 1907 

....do 19L7 1 

do.1 1892 

....do 1883 

Quarterly 1915 

Bimonthly....  1908 

Monthly* 1916 

....do 1908 

-.-.do.1 1881 


...a O.  T.Corsou. 

^,000  E.  G.  Aston. 

16,000  -M.  R.  Floyd. 

0.  Stanley  Hall. 

♦8,500  James  Herbert  Kelley. 


8,000  VemoF-.M 
700  Martini.  P 
2,800  i A anabolic  5 


i McConnell. 


School  Century.... I Oak  Park,  111 

, > Except  July  and  August. 

1 Except  June,  July,  August. 


Weekly 1915 

Monthly  > 1906 

‘.October  to  May. 
* Except  July,  Ac 


5,000  H.  8.  Braurhor.  * 
3,200  Carey  Hlckle. 

Educational  Pub.  Co. 

17,500  Sam  Y.  Adcock. 

800  J.  M.  O’Neill. 

* 

3,700  Henry  F.  Cope.  ‘ 
18,000  Thomas  J.  Walker. 
2,160  WUber  Colvin. 

1 , 821  Ooorgo  M . Brown . 


J.  McKeen  Cattcll,  W. 
Carson  It  van.  Jr.,  and 
Raymond  Walters. 
Gfcorge  W'.  Jones. 


t,  and  September. 

a 


'BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1920-1922. 
A list  of  educational  periodicals— < ‘ontinuod. 


School  Magazine... 

School  Music 

Sc  hool  News 

School  News  and  ITae- 
lical  Educator. 

School  Review 


-’chool  Topic-:. 


School  Science  and  Math- 
ematic*. 

School  World 

Schools  and  People.  

Sierra  Educational  News. 

Sott’h  Carolina  Educa- 
tion. 

South  Dakota  Educator, 
."out hem  School  Journal. 
•Southern  Workman 


Sunday  School  Journal . . 
Teachers  College  Record. 


Teachers'  Journal 

Teacher  s Monographs 

Teaching 


Place  of  publica- 
tion. 

] Frequence  of 

1 issue. 

1 Year 
• ^ta  fr- 
eshed. 

i 

. Worcester,  Moss... 

^ Qnarterlv 

l 

, 1917 

- ( ineiiinati,  Ohio . . 

k 

j Weekly  dur- 
ing school 
1 voar. 

iy  13 

M ashington,  D.  <\ 
-i  Bullalo.  N.  V . 

Monthly  > 

1918 

■ | Keokuk,  Iowa. . . . 

Bimonlhlv , 

1900 

Newark,  N.  J 

Monthly  1 1 

1910 

1 Taylorvillc,  111.  . .. 

do.*' 

1 

18.87 

■ , ITiiversitv  of  Chi- 

1 do.'  .... 

eago,  lli. 

. Board  of  odneo- 

1 Biweekly 

1919' 

1 tion,  Cleveland , 
! Ohio. 

| Moiifit  Morris,  111  . 

Monthly.' 

1901 

• 1 Farmipgton,  Mo.  ..j 

do.'.... 

I SSI  I 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

do.' ! 

1919 

. Sun  F rancism , | 
Calif. 

do 1 

1904  1 

i 

Circula- 

tion. 


Edition. 


250  LowTonee  A.  Avcrill. 
. . . Harry  E.  Senger. 


*22,478  James  C.  Bnvkin  and 
Sarah  L.  Doran. 


l.sOW  r.C.  Haider, 

Samuel  B.  Howe. 

II.  K.  Parker. 


Texas  Outlook 

Texas  School  Journal 

Training  School  Bulletin. 


Columbia,  S.  C. . 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak . . 

Eexinglon,  Ky 

Hampton  Jhsti-  I 
lute,  Virginia. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

New  York  City, 
fi'25  West  Oho 
hundred  and 
twentieth  Street. 

New  Haven. Con u. 

New  York,  N.  Y . . 

Kansas  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Em- 
poria. Kans. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 

Dallas,  Tcyt 

Viueland,  N.  J . . .. 


do.*..'. • mig  I 

« 

■ do.' ' is«  j. 

■ do 1 ivtm 

...do JS72  I 


do I tsgg 

5 times  a yiar.  1900  l 


8.730  Department  of  rduca- 
1 Imn,  t niversity  of 
I Chicago. 

7.100  | C.  R.  Miller. 

•8,5(10  < 'has.  A.  Smith. 

1.500  11.  I..  Cl i whI win . 

2,000  E.  D.  MncDougall. 

17.500  Arthur  ii.  Chamber- 

lain? 

450  Tatterson  Wardlaw. 

F.  L.  Han.-om. 

2.500  (i.  s.  Doming. 

5,7t>0  James  E.  Drcgg,  Jane 
K Davis  William 
Ant  lion  v Averv.  and 
W.  T.  H.  Williams. 
130,000  Ih:  iv  11.  Meyer. 

5,0(10  Janies  E.  Russell. 


> , Edward  J.  McDonnell. 

, I--- Sidnev  M . Fuersl. 

!”0,lU>1y I *»H  1 5,000  L.  H.  Uangen. 


do 

do 

do 


Engrailed . 


Utah  Educational  Re- 
view. 

Virginia  Journal  of  Fdu- 
tion. 

Virginia  Teacher 

Visual  Education 

Vocational  Education 
Magazine. 

Vocationist 

Volta  Review 


Washington  Education 
Journal. 

West  Virginia  8«hool 
Journal  and  Educator. 
Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of 
. Education. 

Wyoming  Educational 
Bulletin. 


- New  York  City, 

1 .*«  Part  Ave- 

nue. 

Ball  Lake  City, 
Utah 

Richmond,  \ a 

. Harrhonhurg, Ya  . , 

. Chicago.  Ill I. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 

. Oswego,  N.Y 

. Washington.  D. 
C.,  Tno  Volta 
Bureau. 

BeaMle,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.Ya.  . 

Pan  Francisco.  . 
* calif. 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.. . . 


do 


do.'  ... 

do.'... 

do 

do.'... 

do.1 . . . 

Uuarlerly . 
Monthly . . 


17.000  R.  T.  F.lli.:. 

15.000  H.  T.  Musselman. 
1,000  K.  R.  Johnstone,  Helen 

F.  Hill.  8.  IK  Por- 
Ini'.  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Nash. 

800  Elizabeth  K.  Farrell. 


Hazel  B.  Stevens. 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler  and  * 
W.  C.  Biakov. 


W.  C.  Blakey. 

James  C.  Johnston. 

L.  M.  Belfleld. 

David  Sneddon. 

EC.  Park 

Josephine  B.  Timber- 
lake. 

Arthur  L.  March. 

(>co.  W.  Jetdiins,  Jr. 

Harr  Wagner. 

Willard  N.  Parker. 

State  department  of 
education. 


1 Except  July  and  August. 

* Except  June.  July  and  August. 

* October  to  May. 


’ Except  June  and  August. 
• March,  1021. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

m 

THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER. 

By  Homer  II.  Seek  ley. 

President  of  lore  a State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Io'ira. 


observations  on  the  Preparation,  the  Traininp,  Hie  Authorization,  the  Status, 
and  the  Prospects  of  the  American  Teacher  in  the  American  .School. 


/•  ore  word.  There  hits;  been  so  much  written  for  publication  in 
reports  on  the  problems  of  education  in  the  United  States  that  it 
seems  to  be  a work  of  supererogation  for  any  educator  to  undertake 
to  contribute  anything  new  or  important  to  the  general  knowledge 
possessed.  This  presentation,  of  necessity,  on  account  of  its  limita- 
tions. is  confined  to  observations  and  conclusions  that  are  more  or 
less  opinions  obtained  by  experience  and  study  rattier  than  frW 
extensive  investigation  or  a complete  survey.  There  is  so  much 
diversity,  there  has  been  so  much  evolution,  there  is  such' constant 
legislation,  there  has  been  so  much  modification  of  standards  from 
decade  to^jeeade,  and  even  from  year  to  year,  that  the  reports  that 
’have  appeared  have  become  more  or  less  ancient  history  before  they 
have  been* (list ribute'd  to  the  public. 

The  Am* man.  system.— In  the  United  States  the  public  system  of 
education  belongs  to  the  States  individually,  the  National* Govern- 
ment reser\  ing  to  itself  sympathetic  cooperation  and  gCDerous  good 
will.  The  function  of  the  State  is  a dominating  characteristic,  as 
legislation  is  formulated  and  passed  without  any  regard  for  reci- 
procity or  cooperation  of  adjoining  States,  andj^ence  policies  are 
established  ancl  systems  developed  with  an  independence  that  could 
only  be  equaled  .by  absolutely  separate  nations.  At  the  same  time 
thd  States  conTer  upon  the  district  organizations  authorized— the 
county,  the  township,  the  town,  the  city,  and  even  less  territory— 
the  right  to  organize,  finance,  manage,  and  direct  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, subject  only  to  general  laws  governing  the  system  as  a wlwle. 
In  the  community  is  located  tile  opportunity  for  initiative,  the 
spirit  of  interest,  the  developing  of  enthusiasm,  and  . the  ultimate 
control  of  everything  that  derides  the  basis  of  all  influences  that  the 
American, teacher  wjglds  for  public  lietterment  and  national  welfare. 

The  State  service.— Id.  the  outcome  6f  the  administration  of  public 
schools  each  State  determines  the  minimum  standard  of  the  qualifi- 
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cations  of  the  teachers  who  can  make  contracts  for  service  and  can  be 
paid  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  work  assigned.  In  addition 
it  provides  certain  general  kinds  of  supervision  such  as  represent 
State  authority  and  county  authority,  while  it  collects  and  publishes 
reports,  examines  and  certificates  teachers,  decides  the  minimum  sal- 

. aries  that  are  allowed  to  be  paid  to  ranks  of  teachers  according  to 
certificates  obtained  and  to  experience  had ; and  where  subsidies  are 
granted  for  special  purposes  like  the  support  of  schools  in  mining 
districts,  of  work  in'  training  teachers,  in  encouragement  of  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools,  etc.,  the  State  assumes  more  than  general 
authority  by  maintaining  inspectors  that  decide  whether  the  stand- 
ards required  are  met  and  whether  the  subsidies  granted  can  be 
continued.  All  these  contribute  to  the  welfare,  the  status,  and  the 
success  of  the  American  teacher. 

The  school  district . — While  the  State  standards  that  are  set  up  as 
the  minimum  may  be  accepted  by  the  several  independent  school  dis- 
tricts, yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  "prove  to  be  the  system 
of  determination,  as  each  local  community  and  organized  school  dis- 
trict has  the  authoriy  to  decide  what  additional  standards  shall  be 
required  beyond  the  minimum.  This  local  power  in  reality  decides 
tbe  course  of  study,  the  character  and  scholarship  of  the  teachers 
• that  will  be  employed,  the  duties  and  requirements  that  are  expected, 
the  data  that  are  regarded  as  essential  in  the  contracts,  and  the 
regulations  that  exist  in  the  conducting  of  the  schools.  In  this  way 
there  are  as  many  classes  of  standards  as  there  are  school  .districts, 
and  as  a consequence,  these  local  standards  are  thfc  true  bases  on 
■which  the  American  school  depends,  and  hence  the  State  legal  stand- 
ards are  more  formal  than  effective,  and  while  necessary  in  educa- 
tional administration,  they  are  not  yet  regarded  as  authoritative  in 

• deciding  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  construction  of  school- 
houses.  or  the  administration  of  the  work  being  conducted  for  the 
better  education  of  the  people. 

. The  certification,  of  teachers.—, Where  the  State  system  undertakes 
the  licensing  of  teachers  according  to  the  standards  authorized  by 
law,  there  are  two  methods  commonly  adopted,  known  as  (1)  the 
examining  system,  and  (2)  the  accrediting  system.  The  examining 
system  permits  a variety  of  grades  of  licenses,  the  lowest  being  the 
minimum  legal  requirements  as  to  scholarship  and  training..  Th^ 
numbw  of  teachers  thus  licensed  is  frequently  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  authorized  by  a State,  and  since  teachers  with  these  qualifica- 
tions are  obtainable  at  the  least  possible  salaries,  the  less  ambitious 

• school  districts  employ  them,  and  the  rest  of  this  class  are  out  of 

. employment  and  can  go  to  school  in  preparation  for  taking  an  exami- 
nation for  a better  scholastic  grade.  The  examining  system  has  the 
effect  of  furnishing  a large  supply  of  teachers  that  have  the  least 
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preparation  that  admission  to  the  examination  requires  and  has  the 
additional  effect  of  spreading  abroad  the  impression  that  much 
attendance  upon  a school  or  college  for  the  preparation  for  teaching 
is  unnecessary  and  uneconomical.  The  accrediting  system  consists 
of  a plan  that  recognizes  graduation  from  some  accepted  training 
school  as  superior  to  the  examining  system,  and  to  encourage  such 
preparation,  only  the  higher  grade  of  teachers’  certificates  are  con- 
ferred ad  honor  indorsements  for  such  commendable  preparation. 
While  the  accrediting  system  has  much  reciprocity  between  the  sev- 
eral States,  it  is  based  more  upon  the  recognition  of  the  educational 
institution  from  which  the  candidate  graduates  than  it  is  on  the 
recognition  given  the  State  from  which  the  teacher  is  licensed, 
because  the  standards  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  much 
more  reliable  in  grade  of  qualification  attained  than  are  the  systems 
of  certification  of  the  several  States. 

The  preparation  of  teachers.— All  the  observations  made  thus  far^ 
are  preliminary  to  the  discussions  that  are  to  follow  because  these 
fundamental  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the  decision  of  young 
Aen  and  women  to  enter  college  for  the  purpose  of  being  prepared 
for  the  public  service  as  teachers.  There  must  be  consideration  given 
by  them  to  the  economic  situation  as  to  the' support  of  teachers  in 
service,  to  the  status  that  is  promised  as  to  employment,  to  the 
capability  to  transfer  from  State  to  State  without  needless  difficulty, 
to  the  restrictions  ami  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  society  and 
by  administration  upon  the  occupation,  and  to  the  opportunities  for 
promotion  in  authority  and  in  income  that  are  granted  for  distin-  i 
guished  efficiency  and  for  notable  success.  Henoe  the  student  body 
that  is  enrolled  in  teachers’  courses  in  educational  institutions  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  by  the  equivalency  ; 
of  status  that -teaching  gives  in  comparison  with -other  occupations 
and  professions  that  are  found  in  the  environment  of  these  students. 

I he  ambition  and  the  attitude  of  these  students  ns  to  the  importance  i 
and  greatness  of  the  service  and  as  to  the  willingness  to  make  far 
better  pi-eparation  than  any  of  the  standards  in  force  require,  have 
compelled  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  that  weleomb  their 
patronage  to  place  graduation  on  a higher  standard  than  i:f  decided  by 
legislators  or  administrative  dictators  in  order  to  guarantee  to  those 
graduates  all  the  indorsement  and  the  opportunities  that  the  best 
civilization  demands,  thus  opening  for  the  educator  a province  that 
is  equivalent  if  not  superior,  to  other  professions. 

The  status  of  the  occupation. — Public-school  teaching  has  always 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  uncertain  as  a permanent  business. 
There  can  be  no  permanent  tenure  and  there  ought  not  tb  be  any 
- life-employment  where  there  is  a necessity  Jot a continued  adjustment  } 
of  demands  antfof  services.  This  does  not  give  s desirablesitu^  I 
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tion,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  us  animal  elections  are  always 
occurring,  and  there  is  constant  liability  to  be  discharged,  without 
hearing  or  explanation.  This  causes  a disposition  to  seek  a better 
salary  and  better  security,  as  well  as  better  prominence  and  au- 
, thority,  by  being  candidates  for  positions  in  another  location.  In 
fact,  a common  way  to  get  promotion  or  to  get  more  rapid  recog- 
nition in  the  vocation  is  by  leaving  one  community  and  becoming 
an  employee  of  another  community.  In  this  struggle  for  prestige 
and  promotion  the  less  qualified  teachers  are  subject  to  being 
released  without  opportunity'  to  go  elsewhere,  and  their  places  are 
given  to  young  teacher^  who  have  better  preparation  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  recruiting  of  the  profession  of  teaching  is  a waste- 
ful system,  as  many  persons  under  preparation  niu^t  depend  upon 
obtaining  service  by  the  process  of  elimination  of  those  now  in  the 
employment  of  the  public.  The  incoming  prepared  substitutes  must 
be  always  a menace  to  the  permanence  of  the  service  for  all  at  work 
in  the  schools  who  have  not  enjoyed  ecjual  opportunity,  as  this  plan 
of  preparation  of  the  young  and  the  ’promising  to  drive*  the  less 
successful  from  the. business  in  order  to  have  places  for  those  better 
qualified  is  the  American  policy. 

Classification  of  institutions.- — There  can  be  no  satisfactory  discus- 
sion of  all  the  types  of  institutions  that  claim  to  prepare  teachers, 
because  they  are  so  remarkably  variable,  but  still  there  is  a sort  of 
classification  that  can  bo  devised  that  will  help  make  this  discussion 
comprehensible  if  not  complete,  and  thus  permit  a brief  study  of 
these  many  classes -under  more  generic  conditions.  Every  student  of 
these  problems  can  make  this  kind  of  a classification  for  himself  and 
can  improve  on  this  in  many  ways,  but  the  limitation  as  to  space  and 
time  compels  this  segregation  to  lx*,  very  general  and  broad,  hoping 
that  such  a treatment  will  enable  those  interested  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  this  organization  of  the  undertakings  existing  in  the 
several  states.  The  classification  here  accepted  is  as  follows: 

1.  Secondary  institutions  such  as  normal-training  high  schools, 
teacher-traijng  classes,  county  training  schools,  etc.,  where  the  work 

. to  done  Std  that  is  preferred  is  almost  all,  if  not  entirely,  sefcond- 
" ary  in  grade  and  brief  In  training,  the  reason  given  for  such  work 
being  temporary  and  emergent  until  something  better  can  be  done. 

2.  City  institutions  of  many  kinds  that  have  been  very  fully 
studied  by  Frank  A.  Manny  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  47,  1914.  This  is  so  full  and  complete  that  no  attempt  is 
given  in  this  discussion  to  make  more  than  very  general  observations 
on  theso  classes  of  schools.  They  are  variously  named  as  city  train- 
ing schools,  normal  colleges,  normal.  schoolsr>&achers  colleges,,  etq., 
each  city  using  the  title  it  prefers  and  changing  the  same  at  any  time 
that  the  particular  systefo  decide®  as  desirable,^  On  account  of  their 
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l*ing  under  no  general  law  or  required  general  standards,  they  are 
individual  to  such  an  extent  as  to  limit  their  services  to  their  par- 
ticular cities. 

3.  State  individual  institutions  such  as  are  known  as  State  normal 
schools,  State  normal  colleges,  State  normal  universities,  State  teach- 
ers colleges,  and  colleges  of  education.  Some  of  them  have  the  word 
“industrial'’  in  their  titles  anti  some  other  occupational  titles  that 
indicate  the  wish  of  the  legislative  founders  to  determine  that  cer- 
tain new  types  of  education  were  intended  to  be  emphasized* in  these 
institutions. 

4.  Educational  departments  in  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  ails,  where  the  original  purpose  has  been  to  give  major 
attention  to  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  related  industries,  and 
the  teaching  service  along  the  major  service  of  these  State  organized 
institutions. 

5.  State  universities  in  winch  are  organized  colleges  of  education, 
teachers’  colleges,  departments  of  educatiomin  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, and  graduate  colleges  or  graduate  schc&ls,  as  the  several  insti- 
tutions have  seen  fit  to  develop  their  instruction  in  technical  and 
scholastic  courses,  art,  music,  home  economics,  etc,,  to  meet  the  public 
demand  and  also  the  demand  of  their  students  who  are  in  prepara-  / 
tion  for  teaching  in  high  schools. 

6.  Independent  colleges  and  universities  not  under  the  management 

of-tlie  States  that  are  large  contributors  in  most  of  the  States  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  under  similarly  organized  administration  as 
exi^s  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  under  State  management  and 
control.  . ■ 

The  secomJm'y  schools. — In  recent  years  several  of  the  States  have 
organized,  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, training  classes  of  higft-school  pupils  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  in  which  elementary  psychology, 'elementary  school 
management,  methods  of  instruction,  elementary  agriculture,  and 
elementary7  home  economics  are  stressed  as  a special  course  of  in- 
struction and  development  for  would-be  teachers  of  rural  schools. 
Tho  work  done  is  largely  elementary  in  instruction  and  observation 
rather  than  that  of  actual  training  by  any  system  of  practice  teach- 
ing. The  State  in  each  case  in  which  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
assumes  that  the  graduates  from  these  courses  will  add  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  supply  of  elementary  teachers  and  hence  subsi- 
dizes the  work  by  a small  appropriation  which  places  these  high- 
school  departments,  after  acceptance,  under  the  supervision  of  & 
State  inspector,  who  gives  his  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  high- 
school  teachers  employed,  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  obT 
tftinedy  and  to  the  examining  pi  said  students  to  determine  their 
fitness  to  be  elementary  teacher^  Experience  shows  that  the  success  * I 
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secured  is  far  beyond  the  financial  expenditures  made  by  the  Statft, 
and  that  the  stock  of  elementary  jteacliers  with*  a modicum  of  prepa- 
ration is  thereby  much  increased. 

In  the  next  place,  some  States  have  organized  a county  normal- 
school  system,  the  expenditures  being  provided  by  the  State  and  by 
the  county  combined.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  the  same,  as  that 
in  the  high  schools,  that  of  preparing  a good  number  of  elementary 
teachers  at  the  time  they  are  taking  their  secondary  education.  In 
some  instances  a county  high  school  is  also  jointly  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  such  pupils  of  similar  grade  who  do  not  intend  to  become 
teachers.  Where  consolidation  of  rural  schools  occurs  and  where 
high-school  advantages  are  provided  in  this  combined  rural  district, 
the  county  normal  school  will  not  continue  to  exist,’ and  a similar 
plan  to  that  used  in  city  and  village  high  schools  has  been  adopted. 
What  has  been  said  about  public  high-school  teacher  training  can  be 
said  in  a measure  of  private  high-school  instruction  of  teacjjers,  as 
all  of  them  are  below  the  standard  that  is  accepted  as  permanent  and 
satisfactory,  as  the  pupils  in  most  instances  are  not  of  sufficient  age 
or  development  to  acquire  the  kind  of  education  or  gain  the  kind^of 
training  that  is  the  best  in  standard  for  the  preparation  absolutely 
needed.  All  these  attempts  invade  the  years  when  the  studies 
assigned  should  be  of  a different  kind  than  the  teaching  business  can 
give,  and  for  that  reason  they  must  be  regarded  as  emergent  and 
temporary  rather  than  suitable  and  commendable.  ^ 

State  indiindual  institution*. — From  the  founding  of  the  first  State 
normal  school  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  in  1839,  by  Janies  G.  Carter,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  present,  the  several  States  have  organized  and 
maintained  State  schools  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  young 
men  and  women  for  the  difficult  work  of  teaching.  This  Massachu- 
setts conception  of  teacher  training  was  that  of  short-time,  intensive 
training,  and  little  advancement  in  scholastic  education.  Other 
States  and  cities  followed  Massachusetts,  ns  follows:  New  York,  1844; 
Philadelphia,  1848;  Connecticut,  1850;  Michigan,  1852;  Bhode 
Island,  1852;'/New  Jersey,  1855;  Illinois,  1857;  Pennsylvania,  1859; 
Minnesota,  'I860.  Then  followed  Kansas,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Ten- 
nessee, Iowa,  Indiaria,  until  to-day  (1922)  there  are  representatives 
of  the  normal-school  idea  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  There  are 
— ^tnany  differences  in  the  standards  and*  ideals  of  the  several  States, 
but  there  seem  to  be  certain  geographical  and  historical  differences 
that  permit  the  groupino^of  these  schools  during  most  of  their  earlier 
development  into  (1)  New  England  normal  schools,  (2)  the  southern 
^normal  schools,  (3)  the  Middle  States  normal  schools,  (4)  the  north- 
ern ^Mississippi  Valley  normal  schools,  (5)  the  Pacific  States  normal 
schools,  Each  of  these  sections  has  shown  much  unity  in  its  attempts  •’ 
> to  do  a certain  work  in  a certain  way  on  a certain  standard,  and  each 
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of  them  lias  had  results  that  are  definite 'and  suited  to  the  laws  and 
the  customs  and  the  standards  of  its  respective  State.  It  is  evident 
that  constant  and  consistent  progress  has  been  made  in  three-quarters 
of  a century  in  every  Stale, .thereby  keeping  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment that  has  (*me  to  the  public-school  systems,  as  well  as  to  that 
appearing  in  higher  education.  V hat  these  schools  have  become  and 
what  they  are  able  to  do  has  depended  all  the  time  upon  the  state 
of  public  opinion  regarding  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Being  very  close  to  the 
masses  and  dependent  for  support  upon  appropriations  made  by  the 
State  legislatures,  their  expansion  of  service  and  their  efficiency  as 
educational  institutions  have  been  a pgrt  of  the  intellectual  history 
of  every  Commonwealth. 

7 fie  State  teachers’  college. — This  kind  of  an  institution  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  began  in  1890,  when  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany  was  reorganized  under  the  title  “New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers.”  In  1897  the  Michigan  State  Nor-  • 
mal  School  became  a degree-granting  institution,  under  the  title 
“■Michigan  State  Normal  College.’’  From  these  beginnings  it  was 
only  a question  of  time  until  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  would 
follow'  this  metamorphosis  and  provide  whereby  the  typical,  inde- 
pendent State  teacher-training  institution  would  .become  a full- 
fledged,  equipped  teachers’  college.  This  development  became  n mat- 
ter of  necessity  when  the  standard  of  teachers  in  high  schools  became 
that  of  graduation  from  a full  college  course,  and  when  the  teacher 
training  maintained  originally  for  the  State  became  national  hi 
scope  and  character.  The  best  teachers  in  every  State  bad  become 
national  in  their  service  rather  than  limited  to  State  boundaries. 

Out  of  these  developing  necessities  legislation  quickly  followed,  and 
the  State  teachers’  college  organization  as  an  institution  became 
more  numerous  by  a large  majority,  so  that  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  teachers’  schools  assumed  the  new  title  “American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers’  Colleges,”  and  their  courses  of  study  evolved  as 
rapidly  as  convenient  and  permissible.  This  new  province  brought  } 
special  recognition,  so  that  these  hew  gradeq  of.  institutions  brought 
remarkable  changes  in  standards  and  efficiency.  , 

Values  in  education  depend  very  largely  upon  the  immediate  use- 
fulness of  the  knowledge  and  the  training  obtained.  Without 'tWs 
degree  of  practical  usefulness,  the  results  desired  in  efficient  teacher 
training  can  not  be  obtained,  and  the  teaohers’  college  must  depend  * 
for  its  continuing  success  upon  its  effective  methods-  of  instruction 
and  its  practical  adaptability -to  the  civilization  of  the  present.  Its. 
graduates  must  be  aw&ke  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  the  necessity 
to  meet  emergencies  witkouf  delay,  and  to  tlte  reliability  essential  to  , 
reach  accurate  cohclusions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  teachers’  f 
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college  of  State  type  recognizes  the  demand  of  the  age,  its  promoters 
r the  n<*«^s  of  the  present  hour,  thus  keeping  it  in  the  front  rank 

of  the  marching  armies  of  social  and  educational  progress.  Too  long 
has  general  education  been  a recital  of  the  success  of  the  past,  and  the 
assumed  .fully  educated  man  has  been  a scholar  and  a recluse  without 
relation  to  the  worlds  of  business  and  of  action, 

"The  American  people  are' intensely  interested  in  keeping  the  public 
schools  as  a training. service  for  citizenship.  They  want  Their  teach- 
ers to  be  leaders  in  human  progress.  They  desire  them  to  have  a 
capability  that  knows  what  the  new  tendencies  in  civilization  are  and 
also  to  have  the  qualifications  of  accomplishment  that  give  progress 
and  potency  to  the  education  that  is  given  to  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth,  so  that  it  shall  mean  conscious  discovery  and  real 
intelligence.  The  clay  has  passed  when  meager  qualifications  in  the 
American  teacher  are,  accepted  as  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.' 
Anything  less  than  a four-year  college  standard  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion for  all  grades  of  instruction  is  only  permitted  and  accepted  as 
a temporary  expedient  to  meet  a very  great  emergency,  hut  any 
student  in  preparation  who  accepts  a short  course  as  a guarantee  to 
high  acceptability  in  the  vocation  will  find  himself  embarrassed  by 
being  prevented  from  entering  upon  the  opportunities  that  will  soon 
appear  in  the  horizon  of  his  life,  because  he  is  not  qualified  to  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  that  civilization  is  distributing  to  worthy  and 
capable  educators, 

Since  the  ( entennial  Kxposition  there  has  been  gradually 

an  .upward  tendency  to  all  American  educational  institutions,  public 
and  private.  Out  .of  this  movement  colleges  became  universities, 
industrial  schools  have  become  technical  colleges,  grammar  schools 
have  become  high  schools,  ami  State  normal  schools  have  finally  be- 
come State  teachers’  colleges.  Their  reorganization  was  slower  and 
later  because  their  foundation  was  statutory,  and  their  transition  a. 
legislative  process.'  This  very  system  of  change  is  a permanent  one, 
as  it  is  a definite,  upward  movement  by  the  State  determining  this 
change  of  policy  and  of  standard*,  and  hence  there  follow,  without 
urging,  financial  support  and  opportunities  that  are  accepted  as 
essential  and  important.  m ^ ' 

The  tstate  ng  eicul frural  college. — T^he  United  States  made  provision 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arte  by 
subsidizing  the  work  wherever  organized  under  congressional  acts, 
by  encouraging  the  colleges  of  that  order  to  use  their  facilities, 
granted  by  the  States  and  by  the  Nation,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  teaching  in  high  schools  the  new  arts  and  sciences  developed 
bf  this  new  system  of  scientific  education.  Mnch  benefit  came  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  lines  of  agriculture  and  hbme  economics 
by  this  United  States  grant,  and  from  this  movement  faere  came  also 
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much  cooperation  on  the  part  of  other  colleges  rind  universities  not 
granted  such  subsidy,  whereby  they  also  gave  instruction  in  these 
practical  lines,  tlihs  multiplying  teachers  of  fllese  industrial  subjects 
until  the  demand  required  by  law  was  reasonably  met.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  created  a new  kind  of  educator,  known  by  the  name 
of  county  agent  in  agriculture,  county  club  leader,  and  home-demon- 
stration ngent  in  home  economics,  most  of  whom  were  well  trained 
in  these  State  agricultural  colleges  for  this  special  kind  of  work  per- 
mitted tt^  be  given  to  the  people  on  their  farms  ^nd  in  their  homes 
^ by  these  educational  experts.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  im-  o 
portant  educational  service  the  National  Government  made  grants 
that  were  given  to  the  States  if  they  cooperated  by  making  equivalent 
financial  appropriations,  Then  the  States  required  the  counties 
to  give  equivalent  support  either  by  county  tax  or  from  public  or 
private  funds,  all  of  which  combined  gave  most  of  the  States  suffi- 
cient means  to  employ  in  every  county  experts  as  a regular  staff  of 
public  instructors.  This  arrangement  of  the  Nation  to  get  coopera- 
tion of  the  Stutes  and  of  the  loVal  Communities  has  been  oLthe  great- 
est efficiency,  because  at  the  snide  time  the  standards  ^Jollification 
have  been  determined  by  the  Nation  and  enforced  by  the  agrieul-' 
tural  colleges  as  the  designated  Authority,  selected  by  the  Nation 
for  such  management.  What  hnsMiefen  said  about  county  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  education  of  the  people  in  these  practical 
✓arts  can  also  be  said  about  the  Sinith-IInghos  high  school,  in  which 
special  teachers  approved  by  tbe  vocational  board  of  the. State  and 
of  the  Nation  and  special  subsidies  of  the  State  and  tbe  Nation  assert 
an  authority  that  gives  supervision  and  direction  into  the  hands  of 
qualified  officers,  these  things  and  the  board  and  practical  exten- 
sion systems  of  these  agricultural  colleges  supported  by  joint  State 
and  national  funds  have  made  a change  in  the  content,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  public-school  education  that  can  hardly  he  appreciated 
by  tlitr average  citizen  because  they  are  largely  beyond  the  activities 
of  the  standard  public  schools  and  are  Additional  to  public-school 
management. 

The  universities  and  colleges.— In  an  early  day  in  the  history  of 
American  education,  Brawn  University  organized  and  conducted 
at  Providence,  li.  I.,  a department  of  eduration  whose  function  was 
to  give  instruction  to  college  students  wlm  planned  to  enter  upon 
education  as  a business.  The  pluu  undertook  to  prepare  State  su- 
pervisory officers,  school  superintendents  of  cities  and  towns,  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  academies  and  colleges.  Before  that  time,  if 
any  American  wanted  to  secure  definite  and  expert  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  and  philosophies  of  education,  he  had  to  go  to  Europe 
to  secure  it.  In  fact,  John  D/  Philbriek,  one  of  the  first  public- 
school  superintendents  of  the  United  States,  elected  at  Boston,  Mass.. 
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found  it  necessary  and  desirable  for  him  to  go  to  Europe  for  study 
and  investigation  before  attempting  ^he  new  duty  of  developing  a 1 
scientific  system  of  coinmov^cltools  that  hd  deemed  was  the  best  for 
public  welfare  in  thut  day.  In  u similar  way  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard  found  it  necessary  to  depend  upon  European  ideals 
and  models  to. give  their  grant  undertakings  prestige,  and  scientific 
value.  Their  lectures,  contributions,  and  publications  are  full  of 
information  from  these  sources,  tliuk  admitting* the  primitive  con- 
dition of  education  a hundred  years  ago  in  America. 

The  Brown  University  undertaking  of  that  time  finally  lapsed 
because  it  did  not  receive  the  patronage  and  the  support  that  had  * 
been  expected.  The  would-be  educators  of  the  United  States  had  not 
yet ‘found  that  such  preparation  was  required.  Later  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  established  a chair  of  didactics  in  1872  us  a divi- 
sion of  its  work  in  the  college  department,  and  has  continued  this 
with  different  degrees  of  success  from  that  time  to  the  present.  A 
little  later  the  University  of  Michigan  established  a chair  of  educa- 
tion, thus  giving  emphasis  to  the  new  movement  for’ the  preparation 
of  college  students  as  teachers.  This  plan  has  been  accepted  and  is. 
now  attempted  hy  all  creditable  universities  and  colleges,  public  and 
private,  at  the  present  day. 

In  most,  instances  these  undertakings  have  been  organized  to 
accommodate  the  patrons  of  the  institutions.  When  the  number  of 
students  was  few,  from  year  to  year,  the  plan  adopted  consisted  of  a 
chair  or  professorship  of  education,  the  title  being  generally  the 
“ Department  of  Education.”  When  the  work  assumed  larger  pro- 
portions and  the  faculty  consisted  of  groups  of  specialists,  in- 
structorSj  nnd  lecturers,  the  organization  was  made  in  the  form  of 
a college  with  a dean,  the  title  being  “ College  of  Education,”  “ Teach- 
ers’ College,”  or  “ College,  for  Teachers.”  The-  results  of  this  under- 
taking, covering  a period  of  50  years,  have  been  riiefly  those  of 
educating  high-school  teachers,  superintendents,  ami  college  in- 
structors. • 

7 fie  graduate  college. — The  final  educational  enterprise  in  the 
' United  States  that  sought  the  uplift,  the  improvement,  and  the  de- 
veloping of  teaching  as  a profession  was  the  graduate  college,  a 
grand  division  of  a well-established  university  or  college,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  more  advanced  study  nnd  training  than  scientific 
and  liberal  arts  colleges  undertake  to  give.  The  courses  that  were 
provided  led  to  the  conferring  of  the  master’s  and  the  doctor’s  de-  ' 
grees  and  have  been  adopted  for  the  training  of  experts  in  research 
and  in  investigation,  as  well  as  for  scholars  for  the  higher  types  of 
teaching.  In  these  graduate  schools  the  candidates  for  appointments 
in  college  and  university  departments  are  prepared  for  superior 
capability  and  for  larger  accomplishment  in  the  service  of  public 
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«Iu™ti0n.  These  institutions  have  had",  marked  eff«t-4,on  the 
training  nn.l  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  pul.lic  clewiintarv  anrl 
secondary  schools  in  all  organized  collegiate  institutions.  hec'SUse 

icy  tint  only  tram  research  workers  and  scientificzexperta  hut  also 
college  teachers  who  are  specially  qualified  h/acecpt  sen-ice  in 
normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges.  Th,*' become  professors 
heads  of  departments,  directors  of  divisi,^  expert  psycholomstT 
and  ini  est.gators  of  educational  problem*  and  of  metlmcKnf  insTnic- 
um  for  public  schools.  In  additioty-they  instruoWf^the  methods 
of  interpretation,  of  mentality,  and"  degrees,  of  yt^lopment  of  stu 
dents  and  of  pup, Is,  giving  aid  to  teachers  by  their  technical  in- 
formation  ahd  making  these  teacher-training  inkitntions  more  seien- 
tiBc,  more  progressive,  and  more  effective/m  their  efforts  to  prepare 

wiXrPeoSr  thc  rort"non  *\f ,imn  co"m  •»»  °thOT- 

In  all  these  ways  the  -various  higher  institutions  of  learning  the  ’ 
numerous  colleges  and  universities,  public  „nd  private,  hare  nuiM 
n making  up  a national  system  of  preparing  teachers  hv  cooperating 
m every  way  that  can  lie  invented  to  forward  scholarship.  kniXll 
and  culture  as  the  necessary  buses  of  ,,  notable,  progressive,  and  com- 
plete civilization.  Such  a combination  of  State  and  voluntary 
agencies  respect  one  another,  have  confidence  in  each  other,  and 

inspire  all  to  have  « o-nintl  mi  rf  in  n A ! 1 . a. 


,,  / " ~ -...wv. .vt.  imvu  conjiucaee  in  oaoh  other  nnrl 

. ispite  all  to  have  a grand  part  in  a national  system  of  education 
Imt  ,s  ...  reality  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  world  ^organized 

^ and  l, guaranteeing  a safe  and  sane  oiitemno 

tl.ae  IS  certain  h,  iierpetnate  democracy  as  the  best  plan  for  gov- 
cmmental  success.  1 ^ 

Preparation  of  teadunTm  sen fee. -The  final  act  of  attempting 

to  improve  touchers  consists  „f  organized  efforts  of  extension  in- 
stmction  for  thc  unmedinfo  Tioln  • 


need  ror  piny  years  for  morq  of  this 

t l“"  ™"  **  ll<me  b-v  tho  common  teachers’ insti-' 
tutes,  tjmehers  associations,  pa  rent- teacher  organizations.  „„d  go,,.  ’ 

erai  or  social  study  clubs.  This  plan  is  conducted  differently  by 
different  Stale.s-wmel.1iHe3.hy  some  one  or  more  State  institutions, 
sometimes  by  the  State 'department  of  public  instruction,  and  somo-  / 
t,mes  by  busmens  organizations  developing  correspondence  work.  So 

tkStT/T^1?!1"  “T?  “C"  concerned,  tho  most  efective  system  is 
that  in  whichtlie  mark  done  gives  credit  upon  the  courses  of  study  of 
some  standard  teachers’ college,  as  they  can  then  unite  extension  study 
and  summer-school  study  and  thereby  gradually  complete  a standard 
course  and  .vyttuaily  secure  a dip}pn\a  that  Xes  State  recognition  in 
a reasonable  time  at  moderate  expense.'  The  hoHingof  extension  simi- 
mer  schools  in  dtffsrent  park  of  the  State  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
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‘ used  at  the  campus  institution  also  gives -a  large  opportunity  to  help 
teachers  in  service  that  can  only  be  appreciated  as  to  its  value  by 
being  tried.  The  most  effective  and  important  extension  service 
during  term  time  is  the  organization  of  credit  classes  for  teachers 
that  |re  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  as  such -subjects  receive 
at  the  teacher-training  institution  that  'gives  continuous  study  and. 
recitation  from  week  to  week  until  a '.definite  amount  of  work  has 
been  mastered.  The  effect  of  such  effort  is  the  returning  of  the 
teachers  to  an  activity  that  produces  mental  rejuvenation  and  thereby 
produces  the  superior  effect  of  improving  mental  capacity  and  men- 
tal equilibrium.  Under  a wise  management,  conservative  as  to  stand- 
ards and  as  to  satisfactory  returns,  a limited  amount  of  correspond- 
ence work  will  cooperate  helpfully  with  student  teachers  who  can 
not  be  gathered  into-  extension  credit  classes  for  definite  reasons 
or  who  can  not  profitably  take  the  assigned  subject  that  the  extension 
class  organized  has  selected.  All  theste  kinds  of  instruction  require 
as  nearly  as  possible  thU  same  standards  of  accomplishment  and  of 
examination  that  are  universally  required  in  the  classes  conducted  at 
the  institution  by  the  regular  faculty. 

For  actual  help  in  definite  lines  of  methods  and  of  subject  matter, 
that  can  be  profitably  given  to  public-school  teachers,  the  spending 
of  several  Saturdays  a year  at  the  several  county  seats  where  all 
the  teachers  are  assembled  gives  notable  results,  if  the  subjects  se-» 
lected  and  treated  are  known  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
to  be  specifilly  needed.  This  requires  as  a necessity  that  the  lec- 
turers and  instructors  be  experts  on  the  phases  of  education  they 
undertake  to  represent.  Another  very  valuable  kind  of  extension 
wt>rk  is  what  may  "tie  described  as  consultative  service,  a kind  of 
endeavor  where  an  expert  in  music,  an  expert  in  nil,  an  expert  in 
reading,  or  an  expert,  m any  other  phase  of  teaching  in  the  grades 
* visits  the  schools,  inspects  the  work  that  is  done  in  every  room,  gets 
the  point  of  view  accepted,  and  then  meets  the  teachers  \Tith  the 
superintendent  and  discusses  what  is  being  done,  in  what  way  it  can 
be  improved,  emphasizing  the  better  way  by  giving  demonstrations 
of  what  is  the  best  approach  and  the  best  accomplishment.  This 
method,  slightly  varied,  can  be  used  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  using 
of  mental  tests  and  measurements,  as  the  teachers  of  & system  can 
meet  fpr  several  consecutive  days  and  be  given  practical  training  in 
all  the  nfiore  important  lines  of  investigating  mentality  and  personal 
.fitness  of  the  pupib  for.  the  work  assigned.  A thorough  study  of 
such  a system  of  work,  followed  by  a careful  investigation^  all  the 
pupils’  capabilities  and  efficiencies,  as  well  as  their  inequalities  and 
shortcomings  in  a practical  way,  will  generally  lead  to  many  changes 
of  methods  of  instruction,  bo  that  success  will  be  more  certainly 
I attained.  A change  also  is  attainable  in  the  method  of  grading^ 
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whcvbv  every  pupil  in  every  class  studies  and  recites  every  school 
subject  in  tiie  right  section  m thy  system,  and  whereby  every  pupil 
becomes  happy,  interested,  and  successful  because  he  israble  to  master 
fully  the  tasks  he  is. assigned  to  do.  It  is  thus  that  capability  is 
acquired,  that  personal  efticiency  is  comprehended,  and  that  safe  and 
sane  instruction  is  accomplished.  The  improvement  of  the  army  of 
teachers  the  United  Stated  is  an  undertaking  that  is  worth'  the 
large  investment  required,  as  ^thereby  standards  of  scholarship,  of 
prejiai  at  ion.  anal  of  efficiency/an  be  exacted  und  accomplished  in  two 
decades  of  enterprising  endeavor. 

Jtt  w ^ 1>G  a,,propri!lte  ’and  J Vicious  to  render 

the  year  19-2  its  fair  place  m educational  progress,  as  the  reader 

may  not  be  trusted  to  recall  the  great  things  foncerning  teacher 

progress  that  must  be  credited  to  the  present  by  the  historians  of  the 

future  It  must  m.t  l>e  assumed  that  such  perfection  has  been 

l ,uP,,fbu‘C  affJ,rS  U,ere  ‘S  n0t  an  i,nI>erative  necessity  to 
to  seek  better  thmgs  for  the  immediate  future  and  for  greater  consid- 

. erat.ons  and  accomplishments  in  the  remote  future,  because  the  solu- 
hon  of  educational  problems  is  a task  of  generations  instead  of  the 
task  of  the  present  day. 

l!’?v  there  lws  bwn  "nusu"1  reorf™™»tion  in  educational 
institutions  that  prepare  teachers,  the  half  of  which  could  not  be 

told;  there  have  been  so  many  evidences  of  advancement  in  stand- 
ards and  in  prospects  for  the  qualified  teacher  that  the  best  informed 
can  hardly  realize  the  progressive  development  made:  there  have 
been  such  arge  increases  in  expenditures  for  the  education  of  teach- 
era  that  it  would  seem  that  the  great  American  public  had  but 
recently  awakened  lo  the  noteworthy  importance  of  a qualified 
teaching  staff.  Take  as  an  example  the  American  State- teachers’ 
wlleges  that  have  been  definitely  transformed  from  the  olti-style 
State  normal  schools  to  first-class  educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  acts  afc State  general  assemblies  and  with  such  statutory 
understandings  that  will  positively  require  immediate  returns  <?f  the 
highest  character.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  educational 
, history  has  gone  by  leaps  and  bounds  that  have  never  ]>cen  equaled  in 
decades  of  time. m previous  years  of  effort.  The  growth  in  a year 
expenenced  by  departments  and  colleges  of  education,  associated 
\wt  universities,  n6t*to  mention  the  extraordinary  increase  of  stu- 
dente  in  graduate  schools  making  education  their  major,  shows  a 
■ result  that  no  description  that  is  deservingly  made  can  be  equal  to 

It  that  CX1Bts:  AU  this  has  «>mc  to  America  because  of 

,naryx°^an,Zatl0ns  °f  teachers  in  the  Nation  and  in  the 
b^aUfe  of.15e.  uare8tnct«d  activity  of.  National  and  State 
officials  who  have  led  in  these  incomprehensible  enterprises,  and  be- 
cause of  the  forcefulness  of  the  educational  press  and  of  the  educa- 
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tional  authors  whose  works  on  teaching  published  in  the  United 
States  are  combined  evidences  of  a progress,  an  enlightenment,  and 
a spirit  that  must  give  an  encouragement  and  a hope  that  assures 
to  the  American  Republic  a greatness  and  a distinction  that  can  not 
yet  be  appreciated. 

Conclusion. — For  these  interpretations  of  existing  conditions  in 
the  United  States  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  the  voluminous 
reports  of  many  organizations,  many  educational  officers  of  State, 
city,  and  Nation,  and  many  years  of  personal  experience  in  the 
business  of  one  State  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  It  was  the 
writer’s  privilege-to  pursue  a year’s  study  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  these  early  departments  of  education  in  a State  university  in 
1872-73.  He  has  followed  with  much  interest  the  expansion  of  the 
work  of  fitting  teachers  for  public  schools.  He  has  observed  with  . 
concern  one  of  the  undesirable  developments  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  education,  and  even  of  teachers’  colleges,  which  consists 
' of  their  partial  separation  from  contact  with  the  actual  public 
school,  and  the  substitution  of  the  private  demonstration  or  experi- 
mental schools  managed  by  these  institutions.  This  developing 
situation  is  likely  to  lead  to  a lack  of  sympathy  and  to  develop  a sort 
of  incompetency  and  lack  of  that  true  knowledge  which  those  who 
essay  to  prepare  teachers  for  public  schools  should  have.  No  one 
can  professionally  pose  as  a great  public-school  authority  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  American  system  of  secondary  and  elementary 
education  arfd  thus  comprehend  and  appreciate  its  adaptability  and 
competency  in  the  educating  and  the  training  of  an  American 
citbwm. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

By  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  assisted  by  Madorah  Smith. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a substantial  growth  in  the 
number  of  scientific  studies  in' education  from  the  empirical  and 
experimental  points  of  view.  The  scientific  method  which  for  the 
past  decade  has  been  most  prominently  associated  with  investiga- 
tions in  educational  psychology  is  also  being  applied  with  increas- 
ing success  to  costs  and  finance,  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment, 
01  ganization  and  administration,  the  curriculum,  and  surveys  in 
special  fields  of  education.  This  biennial  review  aims  to  present  in 
brief  form  the  principal  contributions  in  the  main  fields  of  educa- 
- excluding  mental  tests.”  An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the 
influence  of  research  organizations,  research  bureaus,  foundations, 
laboratory  schools,  and  educational  periodicals  for  the  years  1921 
and  1922. 

1 

II.  CONFERENCES. 

c 

Among  the  most,  stimulating  organizations  for  fostering  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  contemporary  educational  problems  and  pro- 
* ceduro  may  be  mentioned  the  recent  tendency  for  universities  and 
teacher-training  colleges  to  devote  a week  to  educational  confer- 
ences. Annual  reports  for  the  past  two  years  are  now  available 
from  the  San  Jose  Teachers’  College,  Calif.;  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference  at  the  State  University;  Annual  Schoolmen’s  Week  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
Florida  High  School  Principals’  Conference  at  the  University  of 
Florida  Teachers’  College. 

» / 

- III.  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

. A large  number  of  educational  organizations,  national  and  local, 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  studying  various  phases  of  educational 
problems  and  policies.  Among  the  organizations  that  have  empha- 
sized the  research  aspects  of  education  may  be  mentioned  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  studies-  the » 
larger  questions  of  educational-policy.  ■ 
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The  Educational  Research  Association^ is  organized  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  educational  research  and  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  school  efficiency.  The  membership  to  this 
organization  is  attested  by  the  qualifications  for  educational  re- 
search. The  association  aims  to  unify  the  activities  of  workers 
throughout  the  country7,  to  correlate  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
originating,  organizing,  and  directing  educational  investigations 
and  experiments. 

The  Nationnl  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  has  for  many 
years  promoted  investigations  and  discussions  on  educational  ques- 
tions. The  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  holds 
annual  meetings  and  issues  reports  and  monographs  on  problems 
dealing  with  the  professional  phases  of  education.  The  section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  ex- 
tensive programs  in  scientific  experimental  education  annually. 

To  the  above  association  should  be  added  the  Thi  Delta  Kappa, 
a professional  educational  fraternity  having  a membership  of  4.500 
in  26  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  country.  This  fraternity 
k supports  “the  highest  educational  ideals  and  encourages  an  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  the  principles  underlying  public  education.” 
JC  similar  society  for  women,  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  now  has  15  active 
chapters  in  this  country. 

Among  the  other  associations  which  issue  yearbooks  arc  the  Na- 
• tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 


IV.  FOUNDATIONS. 

•• 

During  the  pnst  two  years  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency 
for  foundations  to  furnish  funds  for  research  work  in  education. 
Some  of  these  foundations  have  for  several  years  been  contributing 
directly  or  indirectly  toward  the  advancement  of  education. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  made  substantial 
appropriations  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  investiga- 
tions in  the  financing  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  hns  en- 
' dowed  a divisibn  of  inquiry.  Substantial  funds  have  also  been  given 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for  research  on  the  laws 
4 governing  education  in  the  Sta^p  of  New  York,  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  and  the  study  of  units  of  intellect  and  capacity. 

Xhe  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has 
oiganized  from,  time  to  time  the  study  of  various  special  educational 
problems  in  relation  to  the  retiring  allowances  and  its  effect  on  the  , 
advancement  of  teaching. 

* \ 

o * ■ 
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Tho  Commonwealth  fund  lias  made  a large  number  of  contribu- 
tions to  various  educational  research  workers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  main  contributions  center  around  (a)  Educational 
finance;  (6)  curriculum  studies,  with  special  reference*  to  teaching 
methods,  learning  processes,  and  materials  of  instruction;  ( c ) r6- 
01  gunization  of  the  educational  system,  with  special  reference  to 
units  of  administration  ; ( d ) individual  differences  among  pupils. 

The  general  education  board  originally  was  founded  in  1902  for 
the  promotion  of  education  in  the  South,  but  its  work  is  much  more 
extensive  now.  ' It  has  contributed  to  the  endowment  of  colleges, 
toward  medicul  institutions,  and  increase  of  teachers’  salaries;  mada 
studies  in  finance;  and  conducted  surveys  of  education  and  fami 
demonstration  work. 

The  Jeanes  fund,  for  the  improvement  of  negro  rural  schools, 

. cooperated  during  the  session  ending  .Tyne  .30,  1922,  with  public- 
school  superintendents  in  273  counties  in  13  States.  The  275  super- 
vising teachers,  paid  partly  by  the  counties  and  partly  through  the 
Jeanes  fund,  visited  regularly  in  these  counties  7,850  country  schools. 

Ihe  John  F.  Slater  fund  now  aids  156  county  training  schools. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  contributes  to  research  in  medicine 
and  hygiene  and  only  indirectly  to  educational  research,  bpt  it  does 
contribute  to  medical  education,  rural,  health  demonstrations,  and 
other  agencies  for  public  health. 

The  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial  is  also  contributing 
funds  for  research  work  in  certain  phases  of  educational  work.  For 
many  years  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  maintained  a division 
for  educational  research. 


V.  RESEARCH  BUREAUS. 

A recent  tendency  in  the  scientific  movements  of  education  has 
become  apparent  through  the  establisliment  of  a large  number  of 
educational  research  bureaus  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
bureaus  are  not  only  clearing  houses  for  educational  literature,  intel- 
ligence tests,  and  achievement  scales  in  subject  matter  and  super* 
vision,  but,  also  active  laboratories  for  educational  experiments  and 
demonstrations.  The  movement  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  a com- 
plete list  is  difficult  to  Secure.  The  80  centers  listed  below  will 
furnish  a tangible  index  of  the  present  status  of  this  development  in 
the  empirical  approach  to  the  science  of  education. 

1.  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAU.1 

* 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  M.  P.  Staker,  director,  bureau  of  educational  measurements. 
Akron,  Ohio,  A.  O.  Heck,  director,  bureuu  of  educational  research,  public 
schools. 

’ In.  the  preparation  of  this  Hat  material  assistance  ho*  been  rendered  by  John  )£. 
Norton,  director  of  research  of  the  National  Education  Association.  ^ 
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Ardmore,  Okla.  H.  D.  Rlnsland,  director,  bureau  of  research,  city  schools. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  H.  II.  Bixler,  director  of  educational  research,  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Baltimore,  Md.  J.  L.  Stenquist,  director  of  educational  research,  public 
schools. 

Beaumont,  Tex.  Clam  Mallory,  director,  educational  research,  1010  Liberty 
Street. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  Virgil  F,.  Dickson,  director,  bureau  of  reseurch  and  guidance. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  W.  E.  Putman,  director  of  reseurch  department,  Itnard 
of  educution.  Administration  Building,  20.00  I'ark  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass.  Arthur  Kallene,  assistant  director,  bureau  of  research,  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

Chicago,  111.  A.  B.  Wright,  director  of  statistics  and  reference 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  O.  H.  Mann,  acting  director  of  reference  and  research. 

Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  Full-time-  assistant  sui>erintendent  in  charge  of 
educational  research. 

Denver,  Colo.  Emma  M.  Brown,  dLrector.  bureau  of  research,  public  schools; 
George  W.  Frazier,  bureau  of  educatiouul  research,  public  schools. 

Detroit,  Mich.  P.  T.  liuukjn,  bureau  of  educational  reseurch. 

Duluth,  Minn,  ltuy  Lathutn,  ussistunt  HUjierintendont,  department  of  elemen- 
tary education. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kmporln.  Runs.  D.  A.  Worcester,  director,  bureau  of  educational  measure- 
ments, Kansas  State  Normal. 

Fresno,  Calif.  Miss  Mary  B.  Cummings,  director  of  depa^huent  of  research, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  C.  D.  Dawson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

Hibbing,  Minn.  J.  W.  Richardson,  director,  educutlonul  research. 

Highland  Park,  Midi.  II.  C.  Daley,  director,  survey  department. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Katherine  Murdock,  director  of  research,  Hanshanoll 
School.  - 

Indlanaixdis,  I ml.  Murray  A,  Dnlmay,  director  of  reseurch,  reference  and 
statistics. 

Jackson,  Mich.  Helen  Pnvls,  director,  educational  and  mental  measurements. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  George  Melcher,  director,  hureuu  of  educational  'esearch, 
Library  Building. 

Lewiston,  Idaho.  C.  L.  Harlan,  department  of  educational  measurements, 
• Lewiston  State  Normul. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  Department  of  educational  measurements.  G.  T.  Huckaly, 
superv  Isor. 

Long  Beach,  C’allf.  E.  P.  Branson,  director,  burenu  of  educational  research, 
city  public  schools. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  A.  H.  Sutherland,  director,  department  of  psychology  and 
educational  research. 

Louisville,  Ky.  B.  W.  Hartley,  director,  burenu  of  educational  measurements. 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Murgurel  Braiiierd.  director  of  educational  re- 
search. ’ « ' 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Dr.  J.  Brueckner,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

New  York  City.  Eugene  Nlfenecker,  director  of  reference,  reseurch,  and 
statistics. 

Newark,  N.  J,  K.  D.  Sexton,  assistant  superintendent,  department  of  reference 
and  research.  4 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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Omnh^vC|al,f'T  nr«‘  ,E;  Dlckson’  d,r«ctor-  ^reau  of  research  and  guidance. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  L.  O.  Smith,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  research. 

I asadena,  Calif.  W.  H.  Huglies,  director  of  research. 

Pa-  J‘  F‘  Guy-  director  of  research  and  measurement,  720  Fulton 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  J.  P.  O’Hern,  assistant  superintendent  In  charge  of  research. 

anta  Anu,  Calif.  Mary  II.  Henry,  director,  research  and  guidance. 

^t.  Louisf  Mo.  F.  L.  Wiley,  director  of  tests  and  measurements. 

t.  Taul,  Minn.  L.  L.  Everiy,  director  of  research. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Fred  C.  Ayer,  director,  department  of  research. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  J.  M.  McCallie,  bureau  of  educational  reseurch  and  efficiency. 

\ irginlu,  Minn.  W.  A.  Justice,  director  of  research. 

West  Allis,  Wig.  T.  L.  Torgenson,  director,  educational  research,  city  schools 

'ZTr  °hia  HenHetta  V-  ,{aCP’  * educlnal  and 

mental  measurements,  board  of  education.  ^ 

2.  STATE  AND  UNIVERSITY  BUREAUS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

Cajlifornln.  Whittier  State  School.  J.  Harold  Williams,  director  bureau  of 
juvenile  reseurch. 

S,u,e  Teachers'  Pollege.  Ran  J,*,.  Bureau  or  research  a»,l  „,e„. 
Cahfornm.  University  of.  Bureau  of  research  In  duration.  Virgil  rtlrkwn 

Berkeley  and  Oakland,  Calif.  * 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Department  of  educational  reseurch.  E K 
Strong,  jr.,  director. 

Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Gunnison.  Colo.  H.  T.  Manuel,  director  of  edu- 
cational research. 

0°rZLr“hUn'rer"',y'  R <»•«(«■  or  mail, ate  of  educational 

IdHurlan,*Br“™rS,°'e  ™«™remeala  C.  L. 

Illinois,  University  of.  Bureau  of  educational  research.  W.  S.  Monroe  director 

<?•  »'  ™r*n,„ve  reaenrrh.  H.  L.  R„Z'  “ 

Iowa  C hild  Welfare  Research  Station.  State  University  of  Iowa  B T Bald 
win,  director.  ' 

Kansas  State  Normal,  Emporia.  Bureau  of  educational  measurements.  D A. 
Worcester,  director. 

Kansas,  University  of.  Bureau  of  administrative  research.  F.  J.  Kelly/  <11- 
rector,  9 

Michigan,  University  of.  Bureau  of  education,  reference,  and  research.  Di- 
rector, Clifford  Woody. 

Minnesota  University  of.  State  board  of  education  research  bureau,  St  Paul 
Minn.  Frederick  Kuhlmann,  director.  ’ 

Nebraska,  University  of.  Teachers'  College,  bureau  of  educational  measure- 
ments.  Charles  Fordyce,  director. 

New  York,  State  University.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  specialist  la  educational  meas- 
urements. 

North  Dakota,  University  of.  Bureau  oi  educational  measurements.  F M 
Garver,  director.  ~ " ' 

Ohio  State,  University.  Bureau  of  educational  research.  B.  R.  Buckingham 
director.  . ’ 

Orn  Uulverelty  of.  Bureau  of  educational  research,  a A.  Gregory, 
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Pennsylvania.  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg.  Bureau  of  educational  re- 
search. J.  P.  llorlng,  director. 

Pennsylvania.  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of 'the  Blind,  Overbrouk.  Depart- 
ment of  research,  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  director. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of.  I^eroy  A.  King.  Bureau  of  educational  meas- 
u n remen  ts. 

s°uth  Dakota.  Northern  normal  and  industrial  schools,  Aberdeen.  Bureau 

of  educational  research. 

Virginia,  University  of. 

Wisconsin.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Oslum,  director  of  educational  measurements, 
i 

VI.  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS. 

9 Another  approach  to  research  in  education  is  through  the  labora- 
tory and  experimental  schools  affiliated  with  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. These  are  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  best  ‘schools  of 
education  and  represent  the  logical  outcome  of  the  earlier  demon- 
stration and  practice  schools  which  are  also  of  significant  value  in 
developing  a science  of  education. 

College  and  university  laboratory  schools  are  now  organized  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  University  of  California.  University  of  Chicago,  Co- 
lumbia University,  Drake  University,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  University  of  Illinois,  Indiana  University,  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa^  Louisiana  State  College,  Miami  University,  University 
s of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Nebraska,  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Smith  College,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wyoming,  and  Winthrop  College. 

Among  the  experimental  schools  that  are  Riding  in  advancing 
education  in  the  empirical  field  are  the  s^^illed  schools  for  progres- 
sive education,  such  as  the  Francis  W.  pJtker  School,  in  Chicago; 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  in  New  York  ; the  Child 
Education  Foundation  and  Children’s  University  School,  in  New 
York;  the  Fairhope  Organic  School,  in  AlabamaVthc  Park  School, 
Baltimore;  the  Shady  Hill  School,  in  Massachusetts;  the  Play 
School,  in  Berkeley,  Calif.;  and  approximately  4&>  others  with  a 
similar  point  of  view.  ^ 

A longer  list  of  progressive  public  schools  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  could  easily  be  cited  whose  experimentation  is  exten- 
sively carried  out  in  all  phases  of  school  administration  and  in- 
struction. 

j 

VII.  PERIODICALS  DEALING  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.. 

No  factor  has  contributed  more  to  the  dissemination  of  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view  in  education  than  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
journals  in  this  and  allied  fields.  A large  number  of  these  maga- 
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zines  and  monographs  provide  for  the  publication  of  experimental 
and  statistical  studies,  with  ample  facilities  for  the  inclusion  of 
charts,  tables,  and  diagrams.  The  principal  periodicals  contribut- 
ing dnectly  to  the  research  phases  of  education  are; 

Ammcfln  School  Board  Journal.  Monthly.  The  Bruce  PuLi'shlng  Co..  354-364 
Milwaukee  St-eet.  Milwaukee  W'Ls.  Edited  by  William  G Bruce 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  including  Teacher  ' Trainihv. 
Mont  dy  Warwick  & York.  Baltimore.  Md.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Bugley, 
u.  W.  Clamors,  I.  D.  CofTrnan.  A.  Inglis,  IX  Sneddon,  G.  I).  Straver 
r durational  Review.  Monthly.  Double, iuy,  Page  & Co..  Onrden  City.'N  Y 
Edited  by  Frank  P.  Graves. 

Element arp  School  .Journal.  Monthly.  September  to  June.  University  of  Ohi- 
cugo  Press  r,,S22  Ellis  Avenue.  Chicago,  in.  Edited  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Scli,H>l  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Journai  of  Applied  Psychology.  Quarterly.  Indiana  University  Press  Bloom- 
ington. Ind.  Edited  by  .Tames  I*.  Porter  and  William  F Book 

JOnrn!u°r  *******  Monthly,  except  dune,  July. 'and  August. 

Baltimore,  Warwick  & York.  Managing  editor,  Harold  0 Rugg 

Journal  of  Rduealiunul  Resmrrh.  Monthly,  except  July. and. August.  Official 
organ  of  the  Educational  Research  Association.  Public  School  Publishing 
(o..  Bloomington,  Hi.  Edited  by  It.  It.  Buckingham 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Bimonthly.  Princeton,  N J PHycho- 
logical  Review  C’o.  Edited  by  John  B.  Watson 
Mental  JJpffiene.  Quarterly.  Published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 

yg.ene,  2,  Columbia  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Frankwood  R 
Williams.  . 

7W  HnnVa/  Semimr'  "Quarterly-  Worcester,  Mass.  Bditeil  by  G.  Stanley 

P-Viclu, logical  Bulletin.  Monthly.  Princeton,  N.  ,T„  Psychological  Review  Co 
Edited  by  Shepherd  I.  Franz. 

Psychological  Index.  Annual.  Princeton.  N.  J..  Psychological  Review  Co. 
Edited  by  Madison  Bentley. 

Research  Bulletin  of  the  Rational  Education  Association.  Published  In  Jan- 

A?rAh'  ^,’^(,pt01llb0r’  and  Nove,nbf>r  by  the  research  division  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.  C. 

Science.  Weekly.  The  Science  Preys.  11  Liberty  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y,  Edited 
by  J.  MeKeen  Cntteil. 

W«kl*-  Thc  11  Libert,  Street,  Dtlca, 

N.  Y.  Edited  by  J.  MeKeen  Cuttell.  ^ 

School  Revietp.  Monthly,  except  July  and  August.  University  of  Chicago 
I ress,  5822  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago.  IU.  Edited  by  the  faculty*  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.  Monthly.  East  Seventy-second  Place,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Edited  by  Charles  H.  Smith.  • 

Teachers  College  Record.  Every  two  months,  except  July.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City  Edited 
- by  J.  E.  Russell. 

* *.  1 

Among  the  most  significant  monograph  series  may  be  mentioned' 
the  following; 

’ ^rchives  of  Psychology,  from  Columbia  University,  fiwmently- 
aeals^wjth  the  psychology  of  the  learning  process. 
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Educational  monographs,  issued  by  the  Society  of  College  Teach- 
ers of  Education,  present  studies  for  discussion  at  annual  meetings 
of  the  society. 

Educational  Psychology  monographs,  published  by  Warwick  & 
York,  Baltimore,  report  extensive  studies  in  the  field  of  educational 
psychology  in  book  form. 

^Journal  of  Educational  Research  monographs,,  printed  by  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  of  Bloomington,-  111.,  include  longer 
studies  of  the  same  typo  appearing  in  the  journal. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study* of  Education  Yearbooks,  also 
printed  by  the  Public-School  Publishing  Co.,  are  discussed  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  society.  Many  of  the  yearbooks  are  the 
result  of  cooperative  work  by  committees  of  the  society. 

"Psychological  monographs,  issued  by  the  Psychological  Review 
Co.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  appear  as  separate  studies  of  particular  psycho- 
educational  problems. 

Supplementary  education  monographs,  edited  by  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Chicago,  present  a 
body  of  scientific  and  practical  material  on  reading,  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  algebra,  home  economics,  kindergarten-primary  .educa- 
tion, the  curriculum,  the  student  population  of  American  secondary 
schools,  and  the  administrative  organization  of  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools. 

Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education  are  published  by 
the  board  of  publications  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  present  serial  studies  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education, 
educational  psychology,  kindergarten, “Elementary  and  secondary 
education,  educational  administration,  and  related  fields. 

United  States  Department  of  Interior  Bulletins  arc  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  include  surveys,  re- 
ports, and  the  results  of  investigations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  education  monographs  are  also  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Universities  of  California,  Harvard,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

' VIII.  COSTS  AND  FINANCES.2 

Studies  in  public-school  finance  have  been  made  for  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming  by  Swift  (15),  Russell 
Swift  and  del  Plains  (16),  and  Slade  (13),  Holy  (6)  and 
Lindsay  (8)  (9)  have  contributed  to  the  Iowa  survey.  Other  sur- 
veys in  press  are:  For  California,  by  CUbberley ; New  York/ by 
Strayer;  and  Illinois,  by  Morrison.  Swift  has  made  a comparative 
study  of  State  policies  in  public-school  finance.  The  National  Com- 

* nnmben  In  perentfaeeee  In1  the  text  refer  to  Itemi  in  the  bibliography,  pp.  52-77. 
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mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cooperation  with  the  Public 
School?  (10),  has  published  a report  on  its  inquiry  Number  III, 
relating  to  boards  of  education  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
urban  public  schools.  Frasier  (4)  has  studied  the  data  for  169  cities 
in  order  to  determine  the  factors  of  efficiency,  and  concludes  that 
the  city  with  an  elected  board  and  with  financial  independence  has  a 
better  chance  for  an  efficient  school  system. 

Carter  and  Thiesen  (3)  report  on  the  advisability  of  publicity 
campaigns  for  school  support.  Burgess  (2)  has  published  a book 
on  the  Trends  of  School  Cost,  and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation (11)  has  published  a bulletin  of  Facts  on  the  cost  of  public 
education,  dealing  with  the  increasing  cost,  salaries,  and  profes- 
sional status  of  teachers. 

Johnson  (7)  has  studied  the  teacher's  load  and  cost  of  each  item 
through  a questionnaire.  N 

In  university  and  college  finance  there  is  a Bureau  of  Education 
(5)  bulletin  on  the  expenses  of  women  college  students;  a study  by 
Stevens  (14)  on  cost  per  student  hour  of  different  subjects  and 
departments  in  the  University  of  Washington.  But  the  most  ex- 
tensive study  in  college  and  university  finance  is  by  Arnett  (1)  and 
.includes  a study  of  receipts,  disbursements,  endowments,  plant,  ac- 
counting, reports,  and  organization.  * * 

Swift  (17)  has  written  a monograph  presenting  the  most  signi- 
ficant conclusions  in  an  extensive  study  of  school  finance  in  a number 
of  States  continued  over  a period  of  several  years. 

IX.  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Bulletins  dealing  with  buildings  and  grounds  and  allied  topics, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  are  on  high-school  buildings' 
and  grounds  (2),  school  grounds  and  play  (4),  the  housing  and 
equipment  of  kindergartens  (1),  public-school  dormitories  (0),  and 
teachers’  homes  (12).  There  is  also  a'stud'y  of  the  functions  and 
administration  of  schobl  janitors  (6). 

Textbook  selection.— Two  books  have  been  published  dealing  with 
the  selection  of  textbooks.  One  of  these  by  Maxwell  ( 10)  gives  score 
cards ; a general  one  to  use  in  judging  all  texts  and  specific  cards  for 
different  subjects,  but  few  of  the  objective  criteria  have  been  scien- 
tifically determined.  The  other  study  is  by  Franzen  and  Knight  (5) 
and  consists  of  two  parts— judging  high-school  texts  in  literature 
by  the  criterion  of  interest,  and  geographies  by  the  criterion  of  com-  l 
prehension  by  means  of  reading  tests  constructed  from  the  text,  of 
hve  series.  Horn  (8)  suggests  that  book  companies  develop  silent  « 
reading  manuals,  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  which  should  bo 
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these:  (1)  Tliey  should #be  rich  in  factual  and  informational  data; 
(2)  the  content  «f  the  selections  should  be  worth  while:  (3)  most 
of  the  selections  should  be  of  sufficient  length;  (4)  some  selections*" 
should  contain  data  given  in  great  detail;  (5)  some  selections  should 
be  preceded  by  guiding  problems;  (fi)  each  selection  should  be 
followed  by  appropriate  comprehension  ti*$ts  and  tests  to.  measure 
organizing  abipty;  (7)  the  book  should  contain  an  excellent  index 
and  table  of  contents;"  (8)  the  mechanical  make-up  of  the  .book 
should-be.  good.  . ■ 

Libraries— On  libraries,  we  have  a comparison  of  public  library 
facilities  of  different  States  by  Miller  (11);  of  University  libraries 
in  1915  and  1921  by  Reeder  ( 13) ; a study  of  high-school  library 
book  selection  from  the  viewpoint  of  a science  teacher  by  Glenn  (7) ; 
and  a study  of  standardization  of  library  work  and  equipment  .for 
history  by  a committee  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation (3). 

X.  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

Ensign  (0)  has  made  a study  of  the  development  of  legislation  for 
compulsory  education  in  relation  to  child  labor.  Another  study,  in 
The  American  Child  (!)),  deals  with  the  effect  on  child  labor  in 
agriculture  of  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Bonner  (1)  (2)  (3) 
has  studied  the  effectiveness  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  of 
each  State. 

Walters  (10)  (11)  (12)  has  given  annual  reports  of  enrollment 
..  statistics  in  several  colleges  and  universities.  There  are  also  Bureau 
of  Education  bulletins  on  the  subject.  Koos‘(7)  (8)  has  studied 
the  residential  distribution  of  college  students  from  the  point  of  view 
of  desirable  locations  for  junior  .colleges.  Byrne  (4)  has  studied 
jhigh-school  enrollments  and  determined  the  ratio  to  population  in 
43  large  cities.  West  and  Koos  (13)  have  tried  to  estimate  the  size 
of  freshman  classes  in  1940  from  high-school  enrollment.  Counts 
(5)  has  studied  the  parental  occupation  of  high-school  pupils  in 
four  cities  in  relation  to  progress,  through  school,  curriculum 
elected,  and  plans  for  after  gn^iuation. 

Town  (9a)  has  made  an  analytic  study  of  a group  of  5 and 
6 year  old  chi'ldrep  in  r>jGer  to  determine  what  kind  of  children 
the  Iowa  homes  are  sending  to  the  Iowa  schools.  Each  child -was 
given,  a physical,  anthropometric,  speech,  and  mental  examination. 
One  important  conclusion  reached  is  that’  die  basis  of  physical 
defects  ‘and  character  defects  is  already  fixed  when  the  child  first 
enters  school,  + 
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XI.  RETARDATION  AND  ELIMINATION. 

Most  of  the  studies  in  this  line  are  in  connection  with  intelligence 
tests.  There  jire  a number  of  studies  on  the  value  of  intelligent 
tests  in  prognosis  and  the  relation  between  failures  and  mental 
. tests*  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this.  bulletin.  Kelly 
and  Loomis  (.r>)  have  made  a study  of  the  extent  of  retardation  in 
one-room  rural  school  in  Kansas  an<f  compared  it  with  the  retar- 
dation in  town  schools  and  found  it  greater*  (Winn  (-1)  has  found 
*tlmt  ehahgir.g  from  school  to  school  affects  thf  child’s  progress. 
McCormick  {?),  in  a study  of  high-school  failures  in  La  Crosse, 
found  in^port ant  factors  to  be  the  attKude  and  study 'habits  of  the 
pupil j coo])eration  lx*tween  studcnt^p.nrent,  and  teacher;  person- 
ality: professional  preparation  and  attitude  of  teacher,  also  intelli- 
gence of  pupils.  < 

Smith  (10),  in  a study  nf  high-school  failures,  found  the  per- 
* rentage  of  failure,  increased  from  year  to  year,  was  greatest  in,the 
modern  language  curricula  and  in  English  and  mathematics f the 
tendency  to  fail  varied  directly  as  age  of  pupil  on  entrance  and 
inversely  with  the  amount  of  home  study.  A study  by  Rogers  (0) 

. of  retardation  of  both  grades  and  Jvigh  school  in  Baltimore  showed 
irregular  attendance  and  late  entftneo  or  early  lenrning  to  be  the 
causes  in  2(*d  per  cent  of  cafbs;  physical  defects  or  illness  in  9 per 
cent ; indifference  in  21£  per  cent  and  low  ability  in  42£  per  cent. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  failures  were  in  English  and  41  percent 
in  mathematics.  Buckingham  (1)  reports  a successful  experiment 
in  promoting  failing  pupils  on  probation. 

The  chief  cause -of  elimination  of  pupils  in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  was 
found  by  Doughton  (2)  to  be  desire  or  necessity  to  jfrork,  Eap>n 
. >(«0  Studied  the  scholarship  of  pupils  leaving  school  and  found  an 
average  of  2.04  failures  per  pupil  for  the  group  leaving  as  against 
0.8ffor  the  entire  school.  Learning  (6)  found  from  a study  of  908 
children  allying  for  working  certificates  that  most  of  them  left 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  school  and  were  not  from  the  suc- 
cessful group  in  school. 

Nifeneckcr  (80)  has  made  a study  of  retardation  In  NeW  York 
City  and  pleads  for  greater  flexibility  in  grading,  in  course  of  study, 
in  methods  of  advancing  pupils,  and* for  a more  “purposive 
program.” 

XII.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.** 

# 

The  junior  high-school  movement  is  the  outstanding  feature  in 
school  organization,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West  and  West,  and 
many  studies  have  beep  mgde  as  to  its  extent  Among  these  are 
reports  by  J.  H.  and  J.  C.  Clement  (15)  (a^>),  Philips  (61),  Pratt 
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(66),  and  Smith  (74),  as^o  the  status  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  junior  high  schools  in  large  cities.  Rodgers  (72)  has 
studied  particularly  the  curricula,  and  programs  of  101  schools. 
Lyman  (50)  (51)  (52)  and  Gould  (33)  have  described  the  organi- 
zation, curricula,  buildings,  methods,  and  activities  of  certain  typical 
junior  high  schools.  Spain,  Moehlman,  and  Harrington  (77)  have 
prepared  a bulletin  dealing  with  similar  topics  in  great  detail  on 
the  Detroit  intermediate  schools.  Koos  (46),  through  a canvass  of 
educational  literature  and  the  securing  of  ratings  by  124  judges,  has 
arrived  at  a ranking  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  peculiar  func- 
tions of  junior  high  schools. 

One  study  compares  the  effectiveness  of  the  junior  high  school 
with  that  of  the  old  8-4  plan.  This  is  by  Briggs  (9)  in  Los  Angeles 
to  determine  to  what  extent  junior  high  school  pupils  persist  in 
school  and  to  what  extent  secondary  education  electives  are  eco- 
nomically offered  in  the  “ intermediate  ” school.  Ho  found  a higher 
per  cent  of  high-school  graduates  had  come  from  “ intermediate  ” 
than  from  “ elementary  ” schools  and  that  the  “ intermediate-school  ” 
graduates  bring  on  an  average  10.2  credits  to  high  schools,  are  more 
stimulated  to  earn  credit  in  summer  school,  and  that  82  per  cent  of 
them  continue  the  electives  begun  in  intermediate  school.  Briggs 
(9)  has  also  made  a study  on  extra-curricular  activities  in  junior 
high  schools  and  published  a text  on  the  junior  high  school  (10). 

Another  type  of  school  of  increasing  importance  is  the  junior 
college.  Besides  a study  of  distribution  of  enrollment,  L.  V.  Koos 
(43)  has  made  a comparative  study  of  the  curricula  of  58  public 
and  private  junior  colleges. 

The  rural  school  is  another  type  of  organization,  being  studied, 
b . H.  Koos  (44)  has  compared  it  with  larger  organizations  as 
to  cost,  expenditures,  education,  salary,  and  tenure  of  teachers. 
Brown  (11)  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  school  in  a Michigan 
village  from  the  point  of  view*of  showing  the  inequality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Chapman  and  Eby  (14)  and  Frost  (30)  have  qaade  comparative, 
studies  by  educational  measurements  of  the  achievement  of  chil- 
dren in  country  and  city  schools.  The  evidence  in  both  studies  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  larger  school  systems. 

Rupeer  (6i ) has  published  a text  on  the  consolidated  rural  school, 
most  of  the  material  of  which  is  based  on  reports,  investigations 
and  observations  of'  actual  conditions,  and  deals  with  the  topics  of 
history,  administration,  organization,  curriculum,  methods,  and  rural 
life  needs. 

The  platoon  school,  individual  system,  and  Dalton  plan  are  three 
|ypea  of  organization  being  tried  out.  Spain  (76)  and  Bankes  (2)  - 
describe  the  former  type  as  being  developed  in  Detroit  and  Akrom 
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Washburne  (87)  describes  the  individual  system  as  carried  on  in 
\\  innetka  and  gives  the  result  of  a questionnaire  sent  the  teachers, 
all  of  whom  approved  the  system  as  a whole  and  reported  chil- 
dren saved  from  failure  by  the  method.  De*ey  (19)  and  Park- 
hurst  (60)  both  have  described  the  Dalton  plan  in  operation. 

1 he  extent  of  provision  and  type  of  work  provided  for  mental 
defectives  has  been  studied  by  Anderson  (1). . Voorhees  (85)  has 
investigated  the  growth  in  knowledge  of  academic  subjects  and 
made  a follow-up  study  of  pupils  in  a prevocalional  room  for  the 
backward  Poole  (63)  (64)  and  Richards  (71)  report  on  diagnostic 

« °f  aJfeW  CaSeS  °f  backward  and  difficult  children.  Wallin 
(86)  has  made  a study  of  the  achievement  of  subnormal  children’ 
and  Reamer  (70)  of  the  deaf  in  educational  tests. 

The  provision  made  for  exceptional  children  in  the  schools'  has 
been  studied  by  Gesell  (31).  J.  L.  Horn  (38)  has  studied  fhe  rea- 
sons for  leaving  school  of  an  eighth  grade  class  in  Oakland  and 
urges  that  funds  should  be  available  to  support  highly  endowed 
children  of  poor  parents  so  that  they  may  continue  in  school.  Studies 
have  also  been  madefy  Omans  (58),  Freeman  (29),  Hughes  (39), 
and  Dvorak  (23).  <j  K h 

The  Nineteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education  (35)  is  given  up  to  classroom  problems  in  the  educa- 
tion of  gifted  children.  M t.  and  Mrs.T)mans  (59)  describe  an  ex- 
periment in  a special  class  for  gifted  children  at  Ypsilanti, 

The  value  of  a grouping  ’of  children  by  abilities  and  consequent 
changes  ,n  school  procedure  is  reported  on  by  Cox  (17),  Henderson 
m (43),  MBhjjny  (53),  Spain  (76),  Rapp  (68),Kuntz  (47), 

°d*  if?’ Ca™  i13)’ Hinea  (36)> Cole  (16)>  Berry  <*)»  Gi-® 

(32),  Stetson  (79),  Branson  (6),  Wilkerson  (26),  Dickson  (22) 

For(lyce  (27)»  Terman  (81),  Pintner  and  Mar- 
tG“  ’ £a.  lhan  (12)>  Stocktqn,  Dayis,  and  Cronin  (80),  Kent 
(A.),  Lowell  (49),  Neff  (25),  Breed  and  Breslich  (7),  and  Thiesen 
(82). 


The  relation  ‘of  size  of  class  to  school  efficiency  has  been  studied 
by  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  (84).  Very  little 
difference  was  found  between  the  work  of  large  and  small  olasses 
in  either  elementary  or  high  school  Monroe  (56)  also  found  very 
•little  relation  between  sectioning  a class  and  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
structiom/Porter  (66)  reports  on  the  effects  of  segregation  by  sex 
on  scholarship  in  a Detroit  high  school.  He  fouhd  the  boys’  marks  ' 
showed  8 per  cent  improvement  apd  the  girls  were  lowered  18  per 
cent  when  separated.  These  marks  shotted  closer  correlation  with 
intelligence  test  than  did  their  marks  before  separation. 
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Time  distribution  in  Louisiana  schools  (24)  has  been  studied  by 
the  Callender  laboratory  of  Newcomb  College  in  order  to  obtain  a 
basis  for  a study  of  t-h  e-most.  effective,  time  distribution.' 

Stark  (78)  has  developed  principles  of  school  management 
through  the  study  of  concrete  school  situations.  In  his  text  lie  pre- 
sents 241  practical  problems  with  an  account  of  the  process  of  their 
solution  in  which  teachers,  principles,  superintendents,  and  parents 
take  part. 

Jackson  (41)  and  Satchell  (73)  have  made  studies  of  the  extent 
of  pupil  government  or  participation  in  school  administration  in 
high  schools.  Thornton  (83)  has  studied  the  extent  of  the  womens 
forum,  or  its  substitutes  with  types  of  work  and  details  of  organi- 
zation in  normal  schdbls,  colleges,  and  universities. 

The  present  system  of  marking  has  been  much  criticized.  Franzen 
(28)  suggests  the  use  of  the  accomplishment  quotient  in  school 
marks.  Hopkins  (37)  has  studied  the  marks  given  by  the  college 
entrance  examination  board  of  Harvard  from  1902  to  1920,  and 
found  the  distribution  diverged  widely  from  the  normal  curve.  He 
criticizes  the  methods  used  by  examiners.  Beatley  (3)  has  compared 
the  standing  of  students  in  secondary  school  and  entrance  examina- 
tions with  later  marks  and  finds  a combination  of  comprehensive 
examinations  and  secondary-school  record  the  most  effective. 

Cunningham  (18)  has  studied  the  sex  element  in  college  grades 
from  both  men  and  women  instructors.  Westfall  (88)  has  found 
correlations  between  grades  in  different  subjects  in  simultaneous  and 
consecutive  courses  and  those  with  one,  two,  and  three  semesters 
intervening.  He  found  the  correlations  decreased  as  time  between 
taking  courses  increased.  Rathbun  (69)  describes  a system  used  in 
the  University  of  Washington  for  weighting  grades  so  as  to  equalize 
the  difficulty  of  securing  high  grades  in  different  departments. 

In  elementary  schools  there  are  several  systems  of  marking  being 
worked  out.  One  of  these  being  tried  is  the  accomplishment  quotient. 
Marot  (54)  describes  an  elaborate  system  of  school  records  which 
will  provide  information  for  marking  changes,  concrete  illustrations, 
and  show  achievement  and  progress  made.  Kyle  (48)  describes  a 
marking  system  which  resulted  in  a close  approach  to  the  normal 
curve.  Beverly  (5)  discusses  the  use  of  the  Trabue  scale  by  children 
in  rating  their  own  work.  Hughes  (40),  1920,  describes  a combina- 
tion system  of  supervised  study,  varying  scope  of  work,  and  weighted 
credit. 

Two  studies  of  types  of  examinations  are  reported — one  by  the 
staff  of  instructors  in  contemporary  civilization  in  Columbia,  with 
the  assistance  Thorndike  (89).;  the  other  by  Monroe  (56).  Both 
• conclude  that  the  “new”  examinations  with  questions  permitting 
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zrr  is  proforn,,le'  ,h™sh  -* -•»«« 

XIII.  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISORY  STAFF. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  study  in  this  field  is  that  of  surveys  of 
e I’”‘P“ra‘>°n  or  status  of  teachers.  Such  investigations  L to 
“ .lwve  been  made  of  all  teachers  in  359  cities  by*  he  National 
Committee  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (CO),  of  junior  high  school 

nfZ'V m SCh00,S  .<»>•  (57>-  -1  of  Texas  ldgh-schoof  teachers 

ii*OTls  of  the  North  p0nt  °{  ,!'gh'sch001  ,"lfller3  in  the  accredited 

Assoc'a,10n  (15),  and  another  in  Ore- 
(,’9)  "n‘  Pennsylvania  (50) ; of  rural  school  teachers  in  Penn- 

^I  trit,,  the  Status  of  the  visiting  teacW  (^fald  Z^ZZZ 

0 11^'  hrf'’  t0  her  a"d  rarthods  ^ployed.  Burgess 

(•  ( ) ns  studied  the  rate  of  progress  in  teacher  preparation 

y comparison  in  14  States  of  1910  and  1920  statistics;  Minick  (43) 
the  amount  of  practical  work  and  practice  teaching  done  by  high- 
cl, ool  teachers  m Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  BiLon  (4)  10M0 
tencher-l raining  graduates.  The  study  indicates  the  rehuive  len’Z 
• 10  ' of  trained  and  untrained  teachers,  types  of  curricula 

in  denmn.l,  distribution  of  trained  teachers  among  different  t » 
of  schools,  and  occupations  of  graduates  who  did  not  teach 
The  most  extensive  study  of  the  curricula  used  in  teacher  train 

2 ’V  *1  -P"b  ,,V  ",P  CimneRie  Foundation  (30)  dea  , g with 

he  educational  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  prep  r t?J  of 

teachers  ,n  State  normal  schools.  It  includes  also  toifics  oTd  fori 
gm  and  growth  Of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
n Missouri ; the  government  and  organisation  of  nornuil  schools 
ho  curricula  and  personnel  of  Missouri  normal  schqofs,  their  opera- 
tion, administration,  and  product.  Foster  (23)  L u,„ti  J,i 

sr  iXZTr  t Mi- 

Smzszvsx*  t r 

stitutions..  Burnham  (11)  has  made  a survey  of  the  Aching  of 
mental  hygiene,  and  a survey  of  the  status  of  educational  sociol™ 
has  been  made  by  Lantis ; (38).  Gray  (27).  Schulte  (55),  and  Do  S 
las  (21) .have  all  studied  the  distribution  of  time  or  as^ignmenJ  of  ' 
s udent  teachers,  and  Brueckner  (8)  dmcribes  an  “e”  in 
therr.  training  by.  means  of  field  work.  Ross  (52)  JLr^Z  Z 
-status  of  county  tdfthers1  institejgadn  Pennsylvania  * 

Andereon  (^y -meanelof^estionnaS  has  arrived  at  dime 

b*»c  courses  Education,  which  he  describes.  One  he  calls  £ 

- ’ i • l'.Ji  * P V-J  * * t»Ti  •■■udP* *Ik*t  . 
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ductory  and  informational,  one  theoretical  and  general,  and  the  third 
a course  in  schoolroom  procedure. 

Franzen  (24)  has  made  a comparison  between  general  and  special 
methods  courses  in  teaching  high-school  subjects  by  means  of 
analyses  of  outlines,  notebooks  on  syllabi,  and  descriptions  of  both 
types  of  courses.  He  has  listed  the  topics  treated  in  order  of  frequency 
in  different  types  of  courses,  and  as  a result  of  the.  study  suggests 
standards  for  the  two  types  of  courses. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  bulletins  by  Koos  (37)  on 
standards  in  graduate  work'in  education,  by  Cook  (13)  on  the  laws 
and  regulations  on  the  certification  of  teachers  in  different  States,  by 
Gleim  (26)  on  the  visiting  teacher,  one  by  Dawson  (17)  on  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  of  the  social  studies,  and  another  by  Cook  (14)  on 
the  provisions  for,  and  methods  and  results  of,  the  supervision  of 
rural  schools  in  different  States. 

Charles  Russell  (54)  presents  a thesis  on  the  improvement  of  the 
city  elementary-school  teacher  while  in  service.  It  includes  a survey 
of  the  historical  background,  a study  of  school  reports  to  determ irte 
what  are  the  present  agencies  in  use  for  teacher  improvement,  the. 
fundamentals  of  improvement,  and  an  outline  of  the  steps  through 
which  a teacher  must  pass  in  becoming  the  mature  master.  - 

Waples  (63)  gives  a table  of  the  relative,  value  of  college  educa- 
tion courses  obtained  by  gathering  the  opinion  of  high-school  prin- 
cipals. Lowery  (40)  reports  a study  of  the  attitude  of  college 
students  toward  teaching. 

Greenan  (28)  has  studied  the  distribution  of  time  of  East.  Orange 
high-school  teachers  for  teaching,  clerical,  advisory,  and  disciplinary 
work. 

Douglas  (21)  has  made  a study  of  the  market  for  prospective  high- 
Bchool  teachers.  A similar  study  would  be  of  value  to  colleges  of 
education.  \ 

Morton  (46)  reports  a study  in  grading  examinations  from  which 
he  concludes  that  this  method  of  licensing  teachers  is  too  inaccurate. 

Studies  as  to  the  characteristics  desirable  for  a teacher  are  re- 
ported by  Osbum  (48)  and  Smith  (56),  who  deal  especially  with 
industrial  teachers;  and  by  Hanly  (29)  and  Dolch  (20),  who 
take  it  up  from  the  child’s  viewpoint  The  outstanding  contribution 
in  this  field  is  Knight’s  (36).  He  had  153  teachers  rated  by  the 
mutual  ratings  of  supervisors  and  pupils  and  against  these,  ratings 
correlated  objective  facta  Correlations  with  age,  fexperience,  and 
quality  of  hand  writing  were  too  low  for  prognostic  purposes,  but 
ability  to  pass  a professional  test,  normal-school  scholarship,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  high-school  teacher,  intelligence  seemed  significant. 

C.  0.  Davis  (16),  by  means  of  a questionnaire,  has  arrived  at  the 
.following  duties  o t a high-school  principal: 


im 
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1.  To  formulate  a vision  and  a policy  for  the  school  • • * orwl  . 
communicate  this  vision  to  his  entire  staff  to 

and  ZT  f°r,"Ula,l0D  ot  wa™  realizing  tlleir  vision 

arLtateTo"?  ln8'rnC,'OD'  '“SP,re  'e,,r"'r“  """ 

4.  To  serve  as  the  school’s  agent  before  the  public 

5 To  share  confidences  with  his  teachers  and  pupils;  * * • delegate  to 
lenl.  ,„o  „„rk 

has  SUldi«J  th*^>  distribution  of  time  between 

tl  evT  TS  ?'  Pr,nc‘l’llls  ">  West  Virginia.  He  concludes  that 
they  need  clerical  assistance.  McClure  (41)  reports  a study  of  re- 

quisi  es  or  appointment  and  duties  of  principals  in  17  to  20  large 

much  t n;UCh  CJisCIepanc>’  ****«»  theory  and  practice  tl> 

much  time,  given  clerical  work,  too  little  time  to  supervision. 

Morrison  (44)  has  made  a study  of  supervision  from  the  teacher’s 
v mwpoint,  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  principal  could  help 
most  by  suggestions,  inspiration,  cooperation,  help  in  discipline,  and 
the -discussion  of  problems  of  instruction  in  teachers’  meeting^;  the 
assistant  superintendent  by  demonstration  teaching,  organizing 
teachers  meetings,  giving  teachers  self-confidence;  the  supervisor 
in  suggestions,  outlines,  and  personal  conferences;  the  department 
heads  in  helping  to  prepare  outlines  and  lessons,  grouping  children 
by  ability,  „nd  in  improving  technique  of  teaching. 

Gist  and  King  (25)  made  a study  of  the  principal  only  from  the 
same  viewpoint.  The  most  mentioned-  ways  in  which  he  could  help 
were  in  the  care  of  the  exceptional  cUUd,  with  the  course  of  study! 
as  a professional  leader,  in  prompt  delivery  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  by  a well-defined  system  of  management. 

Morrison  (45)  has  made  a study  pf  the  legal  status  of  the  city- 
school  superintendent,  using  as  sources  statutes,  historical  writings 
general  principles  of  government,  and  judgments  of  leaders  in 
education.  The  first  of  these  sources  is  his  mnin  reliance.  Some 
conditions  revealed  are  the  predominance  of  small  boards,  a four- 
year  term  of  office,  and  the  disappearing  ward  representation  in 
school  boards.  The  powers  in  which  the  superintendent  is  most 
nearly  independent  are  enforcement  of  attendance,  granting  of 

working  papers,  making  of  formal  reports,  and  supervision  of  in- 
struction. 

Almack  (1)  has  studied  the  duties  and  training  of  city  superin- 
tendents by  means  of  a questionnaire  and  a study  of  published  rules 
and  of  texts.  He  found  the  appointment  of  school  officers  and 
teachers,  supervision,  teachers’  meetings,  making  reports,  enforcing 
rules,  attending  board  meetings,  and  the  study  of  other  school  sys- 
tems among  the  more  frequently  mentioned  duties.  j 
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S.  W.  Johnson  (33)  reports  a study  by  questionnaire  of  the  re- 
lations between  superintendents  and  school  boards  in  Iowa,  taking 
up  such  topics  as  causes  of  failure,  factors  in  success,  difficult  prob- 
lems for  board  and  for  superintendents,  the  manner  of  selecting 
th«  board,  and  closing  with  recommendations  as  a result  of  the 
study. 

Struble  (61)  has  studied  school-board  personnel,  classifying  l>oard 
members  as  to  vocations,  age,  sex,  experience,  number  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  miscellaneous  factors,  and  rating  board  members  as  to 
their  influence,  valuableness,  progressiveness,  and  leadership.  - 

There  have  been  several  studies  on  salaries  made,  but  not  so  many 
as  in  1920.  Some  of  these  are  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart meht  of 
Education  (42)  of  conditions  in  that  State;  Eaves  (22)  on  old-age 
support  of  women  teacher's,  also  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  National 
Education  Association  (47)  on  salaries  in  cities  of  100,000  popu- 
lation and  over.  Bonner  (G)  made  two  studies,  one  of  high-ochool 
teachers’  salaries,  the  other  (5)  dealing  particularly  with  oppor- 
tunities for  advance  and  concluding  that  the  salaries  of  experienced 
teachers  especially  should  he  increased.  Arnett  (3^,  ip  1921,  made 
a study  of  salaries  of  college  teachers.  Deffenbaugh  (18)  has  a 
study  of  the  salaries  of  administrative  officers  and  their  assistants 
in  large  cities.  Hertzog  (30)  discusses  State  maintenance  of  teach- 
ers in  training  ns  a solution  of  teacher  shortage. 

The  value  of  use  of  intelligence  and  standardized  tests  in  super- 
vision is  shown  in  studies  by  Brooks  (7),  with  rural  schools,  Dick- 
son and  Norton  (19),  Rueh  (53),  Kallom  (34),  Rogers  and  Baker 
(51),  and  Johnson  (32).  The  lust  two  studies  consider  especially 
their  value  in  evaluating  different  methods  of  instruction. 

XIV.  METHODS  OF  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING. 

In  the  field  of  general  methods  the  project  ^jethod  and  socialized 
recitation  continue  in  the  foreground.  Library  Leaflet,  No.  17,  Feb- 
ruary, 1023,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (26)  gives  a list  of  ref- 
erences on  the  project  method  in  education  which  is  quite  complete. 
Parker  (16)  has  written  a series  of  articles  on  the  thinking  process, 
showing  the  importance  of  problem  solving,  presenting  illustrative 
school  lessons  and  rules  for  stiimdating  thinking,  and  a biographical 
study  of  how  eminent  men  think. 

Taylor  (23)  lias  compared  30  lessons  taught  by  the  socialized 
method  with  those  that  were  teacher-directed  and  found  the  social- 
ized classes  gave  better  results. 

v A comparison  of  the  traditional  method  and  a freer  method  tried  in 
first  grade  is  reported  by  McCall,  Chassell,  and  Hollingworth  (14). 
The  free  group  in  first  grade  made  less,  progress  in  seven  tests  and 
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by  Alderman  (1).  He  found  t .7 the  t S “'V*^  ’S  reported 
i . - . . v ’ u,nna  tnat  the  former  method  was  clin-i.ti,. 

better  .n  grades  10  to  12  and  the  latter  belter  i„  grades  7 t„  o P ? 
fouTZrtt'bv  file  other1*  method  'Iw  s“’  T*  ^ 

rruzs;rsbyHolton  w indH°-  <*>  *£££* 

Jcvtiszvxr^  ,ecZ’ nnd 

mental  fire!  lecture  recond,  tottak 

lure  first,  developmental  second,  and  textbook  third-  t 1 ’ 
developmental  first,  textbook  second,  and  lecture  thi^  W , P°Wer’ 

S^“P' T:1  WUh  Ub°n^  ite  fiZ 

u eber  ( 2i ) has  studied  the  effectiveness  of  niri  • 

SSisS^SSK 

information  verbally,  the  first  Measured  by  ab  ljty  to  give 

r,5»s!r- 

the  most  frequent  types  are:  -v'  He  found 

Type  I,  comprehension  of  material  ronti 
be  reproduced;  Type  IV,  obtaining  Information™  oT^he' '1°"'  ^ **  Can 

problems  or  answering  questions’  Tvne  XT  dr  , th®,  p0rp08e  ot  w*lvlng 
•«iven  data  or  statements;  Type  ix  a clear  flW  ng  vaJ,ti  inclusions  from 
conditions  of  a problem  which  Is  to  be  solved.  prehen8lon  of  the  essential  - 

The  types  varied  for  different  subjects.  The  most  HiflU.u  * 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil  are  Types  XI  nnd  I above  Tvd6 
I is  also  the  mo^  difficult  with  reference  to  instruction.  * 
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Robinson  and  Heron  (20)  studied  the  effect  of  variations  in 
length  on  memorizing  by  the  use  of  nqnsense  syllables,  and  found, 
with  increasing  length  of  material,  a negative  acceleration  in  the 
memory  curves.  Laird,  Remmers,  and  Peterson  (12)  found  that 
organization  and  classification  of  material  is  an  aid  to  memorizing 
and  that.,  it  is  probably  more  beneficial,  the  more  meaningful  the 
material. 

The  value  of  interest  in  learning  is  shown  in  studies  by  Bridges- 
and  Dollinger  (4),  who  found  a correlation  of  -f-0.22  to  -f— 0.28  be- 
tween subject’s  rank  in  interest  and  the  jjrade  the  student  received. 
Thorndike  (24)  obtained  a correlation  of  -f-0.46  between  .the  rank 
which  a college  student  gives  a subjecWfor  interest  and  the  fnark 
he  receives  in  that  subject  in  comparison  to  the  marks  he  receives 
in  other  subjects.  Freeland  (6) , in  a year’s  study  of  the  daily  learn- 
ing of  six  children,  found  intdtest  to  be  one  of  the  significant  fac- 
tors, others  being  physical  condition,  mental  alertness,  and  tenacity. 
"Waples  (25)  has  reviewed  the  problem  of  interest  in  education  in 
a five-chapter  study  which  takes  up  a classification  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  discussion  of  the  value,  the  development,  the  social 
modification,  and  social  expression  of  interest. 

Book  and  Norvell  (3)  studied  the  effect  of  interest  in  improvement 
on  124  college  students  in  four  simple  kinds  of  learning  and  found 
that  interest  in  improvement  served  as  a directive  force,  and  con- 
cluded that “ interest  in  improvement  and  belief  in  its  possibility  aid 
mental  adaptation  and  the  formation  of  new  and  better  methods  of 
work”  (ppi  354).  Arps  (2),  in  a comparison  of  work  done  with 
or  without  knowledge  of  results,  arrived  at  a similar  conclusion. 
Work  without  knowledge  of  results  was  reported  as  very  deadening. 

Peaks  (17)  has  studied  the  periodic  variations  in  efficiency,  sum- 
marizing important  studies  of  the  influence  of  heat,  weather, 
humidity,  and  time  of  day  or  year  on  efficiency.  Some  of  his  con- 
clusions arc  that  there  are  three  periods  of  physical  and  mental 
growth  in  the.  school  year,  one  of  depression  in  January  to  March, 
and  two  favorable,  September  to  December  and  March  to  June. 

Sullivan  (22)  studied  the  effect  of  mood  upon  performance  and 
found  it  insignificant.  Garrett  (7)  concluded  from  experiments 
upon  judgment  that  each  individual  has  an  optimum  rate  for  ac- 
curacy. 

T General  texts  on  learning  have  been  published  by  Kirkpatrick 
(11),  who  deals  particularly  with  the  place  of  imagination  in  educa- 
tion; Stratton  (21),  whose  purpose  was  to  determine  the  refative  im- 
portance of  special  mental  facilities  and  the  transfer  of  training; 
Edwards  (5),  whose  text  includes  many  useful  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  methods  of  study;  and  Pyle  (18),  who  reports  many  ex- 
periments ih  his  hook,  The  Psychology  of  Learning. 
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Fehh  (8) , 1920,  reported  on  the  habits  of  study  of  college  students 
He  found  super^r  students  use  good  methods  more  thin  do  poor 
students,  but  the  majority  of  good  methods  nre  not  used  byP(he 

. students-  They  use  better  methods  for  examination 

Study  habits  are  merely  picked  up  and  students  should  be  taught 
how  to  study.  In  another  similar  study  by  Webb  (9) , a compariL 
of  the  methods  used  by  students  of  four  different  teachers  was  made 

tir  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  habits  of  study  should  be  considered 
in  measuring  effective  teaching. 

Oarth  (3)  reports  a similar  study  in  which  he  found  only  4 

TheCenV°f  7re  ®,ud-Tin8  >n  “true  problematic  fashion.” 

e median  method  of  study  used  was  about  half  wav  up  on  the 

scalejor  measuring  methods  of  study  whose  preparation  he  de- 

Elizabeth  Thorndykc  O)  reports  on  environment  i is  a factor  in 
n pupil  s study  life.  The  data  were  obtained  from  1,600  high-school 
pup,  s Seven  per  cent  preferred  to  study  at  home,  the  rest  ft  school 

furred  rZ  'hey, "'°"id  bc  ,en3t  interrupted  was  usually  pre- 
fe  red.  Other  reasons  for  preferring  to  study  at  home  were  more 

continuity  and  chance  to  study  aloud;  for  preferring  to  study  at 
school  was  the  fact  that  everyone  else  was  studying,  and  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  get  help. 

,(2)  ”ad<,,n  doj*,.v  "lii«i  study  in  attitude  toward  school 
work  and  found  girls  and  older  pupils  spent  more  time  than  bovs 
nd  younger  pupils  and  the  girls  were  more  contented  than  the  boys’ 
Germane  (4)  has  studied  the  value  of  outlining  and  snmmarizifg 

f°T*‘rtd  " 1!read,ne  wi,h  b"'1'  tollfpe  and  grade  student?,  h! 
found  the  rereading  group  excelled  those  summarizing,  but  when 
the  summary  was  stimulated  and  directed  by  specific  problems  it 
gave  the  better  result,  and  this  superiority  was  even  gjfater  when 
writing  was  eliminated,  especially  in  the  grades.  Yoakum  (11) 
ho  studied  the  effect'  of  a single  reading,  found  that  only  a small’ 
pioportion  of  material  read  was  retained  and  that  repeated  testing 
was  an  efficient  method  of  securing  retention. 

Studies  in  memorizing  still  continue.  Woody  (10)  found  oral 
rea  mg  superior  to  silent  reading  in  the  memorization  of  poems  for 
the  majority  of  individuals  studied.  Robinson  (5)  found  that  the 
relative  merits  of  distributed  and  concentrated  study  of  numerica 

I 1 T"  dePe.ndS,Tn  **  total  studied,  ‘the  units  int 

whether  thT  ^ Bt  which  efficiency  was  tested,  and 

hether  the  criterion  wasaecuracy  or  time  of  recall...  Achilles  (1) 

, has  made  an  intensive  study  of  recall  and  recognition  and  finds  a 
o^8^9^!TITekti0n  UtWm  the  prCKm€S  *>*  correln. 
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tions  for  recall  or  recognition  of  different  materials.  Both  processes 
increase  with  age,  and  Women  and  girls  are  slightly  superior  to  men 
and  boys.  Skaggs  (6),  using  nonsense  syllables  and  poetry  for 
material,  found  the  interspersed  method  of  reading  recitation  better 
than  methods  of  grouping. 

A 

XVI.  THE  CURRICULUM. 

> Studies  in  the  curriculum  in  general  are  not  strictly  of  a research 
character,  but  there  are  several  new  publications  that  approach  this 
field  experimentally.  \ 

An  outstanding  study  is  Bobbitt's  (1),  which,  by  the  method  of 
examination  and  analysis,  arrives  at  a statement,  of  the  specific  aims 
of  instruction.  Bonser  (2),  Meriam  (4),  and  Wells  (7)  have  pub- 
lished .texts  on  the  elementary  curriculum  as  organized  about  activi- 
ties which  are  based  on  experimentation.  Part  I of  the  Twentieth 
Yearbook  of  the.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (6) 
contains  a collection  of  295  projects,  claasified  by  grades,  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  different  schools.  The  Course  of  Study  Mono- 
graphs of  the  Berkeley  public  schools  (81  are  also  the  results  of 
committee  reports  and  classroom  test.  Charters’  and  Moore's  bdoks 
on  the  curriculum  have  just  appeared. 

Mott  and  Devricks  (5),  by  means  of  a questionnaire, addressed  to 
874  high-school  graduates,  have  rated  each  subject  of  the  liigh- 
sehool  curriculum  as  to  its  value  for  economic  use,  enjoyment,  citizen- 
ship, home  making,  and  good  will.  On  the  basis  of  these  ratings 
they  advocate  a redistribution  of  time  among  the  different  subjects. 

Kehr  (3)  has  made  a comparative  study  of  the  college,  curricula 
for  men  and  women,  from  which  she  concludes  that  for  both  sexes 
there  is  need  for  vocational  guidance. 

The  Lincoln  School,  in  New  York,  is  making  a thoroughly  scientific 
study  of  the  curriculum.  Similar  studies  are  being  made  in  the 
Universities  of  Iowa  and  Chicagd. 

1.  READING. 
i 

The  subject  of  reading  has  predominated  in  the  formulation  of 
curricula  studies.  Part  II  of  the  Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
silent  reading.  To  this  study  Thiesen  (53)  contributed  a summary 
of  the  evidence  of  previous  investigations  as  to  the  factors  affecting 
results  in  primary  reading,  the  most  important  of  which  he  finds  is 
probably  intelligence.  Other  factors  showing  some  correlation  are 
interest,  supervision,  quality  of  teaching,  amount  of  reading,  |ye 
movements,  vocalization,  attendance,  comprehension  of  material,  na- 
tionality, language  used  at  home,  and  presentation  of  words  in 


o 
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contest.  Factors  studied  but  on  which  the  evidence  was  still  inoon 

1 ZetH'r,kindergarten  trainin8> time'  “"<1  phonetics. 

, "^1"  ftudlcs  ;n  S01M  of  those  factors  have  been  made.  Webb 

rat  j o"+f)  49  Md8^0™  '"‘T"  Army  Alpha  scores  and  reading 
e of  +U49  and  with  comprehension  of  +0.68;  between  Thurstone 

ntelhgence  scores  and  reading  rate  of  +0.58  and  with  comnre 
hension  of  +0.64.  Hunt  (31)  finds  correlations  between  Z in- 
telligence and  rate  of  reading-  of  _i_n  „nri  t,,:*!,  , 

4-0  48  H,mt  k„o  i r 1 an<^  Wlt;h  comprehension  of 

Vade  chM  en  ft ‘ ^ 'V  ^ °f  fourth  and  “«enth 

grade  children  that  extensive  readers  obtain  higher  scores  in  both 

ead.ng  rate  and  comprehension  than  do  nonreaders.  J.  L.  Green 

. mint  donen-ThCOrr  ati™  bet"'“n  “ohiovcment  in  reading  and 
amount  done.  Three  experiments  have  been  described  in  whi^h 

Spec.a|attemonwaSpaid(°reducingvocaiiz»tf„r  d h‘Ch 

+ >.  carried  out  a controlled  experiment  in  which  differ- 

differedeSn°f  a"1"lg";  r»H  silent  reading  were  tried,  one  of  which 
differed  only  m special  attention  being-given  to  decreasing  vocali/a 

ThiS  ,ype  0f  traiS^  resulted!  marked 
super, out*  in  amount  of  improvement  made.  Photographic  records  • 
of  eye  movements  showed  this  improvement  was  accompiieT bfa 
tu  ilction  m the  number  of  fixation  pauses  and  regressive  moyeiileL 
hut  hy  little  change  in  the  length  of  pauses. 

hiTC  VVM'T  (57)  in  f°'lrth  ^de,  and 

factors  so  that  the  d col,eee  students  involved  sever,,!  other 
S0  ‘"at  the  decrease  jn  vocalization  is  not  the  only  cause 

BusiliTvfflthVmPtrh1ngrth\readinK  af,i]ity  °«  thcir  a* »*nts.' 

sy+p  “ k as:  := .rs  ■ 

of  theS'sehtence.the  apa"  * 

In  col'aboration  with  Judd  (34)  he  has  made  a scientific  analysis 
of  the  various  types  of  silent  reading,  comparing  eye  movements  ! 

„ ' "m'n8,  caretu(  wading,  and  study;  and  in  the  reading  of  simple 

KS.T,h,’tk^’  lnd  algebra  ‘-ts,  Utin  and 
i»2,L  h'  rccords  “bowed  that  effort  results  in  a narrow- 

ing-af  the  span  of  recognition,  lengthening  of  the  fixation'  and  re 

fhXel  of°TT’  "ltrh°^h  S0“e  Pupils  — * unable  to  ange 
the  level  of  attention.  Latin  pupils  di^not  really  read  but  puzzM 

out  meanings.  French  pupils  did  much  better.  P M 

7?j  ftudy.  Buswell  (9)  traces  the  development  of  the 

ding  habit  from  the  beginning  to  maturity.  He  found  such  de-  . 

* A 
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velopnujnt  to  proceed  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  and  length  of 
fixation  pauses,  and  of  regressive  movements.  Reduction  in  tjio  num- 
ber of  pauses  readies  a plateau  in  fourth  grade.  In  the  length  of 
pauses  the  plateau  is  not  reached  until  sixth,  but  growth  in  decrease 
, of  regressive  movements  continues  into  college.  Development  is ' 
quite  different  in  type  after  the  first  four  years.  Correlations  between 
these  three  types  of  data  and  Gray's  oral  and  Monroe's  silent  reading 
tests  are  set  forth  in  graphs.  A comparison  is  made  of  different 
methods  of  reading,  which  shows  that  more  than  one  method  may 
succeed  in  developing  mature  reading  habits,  but  different  methods 
show  quite  different  curves.'  He  also  shows  by  an  analysis  of  in 
dividual  cases  how  far  children  may  deviate  from  the  usual  route 
and  describes  the  remedial  exercises  used  in  those -cases  where  the 
pupils  had  apparently  deviated  too  far  from  the  usual  route  to  in- 
dicate probable  attainment  of  efficiency.  Broil  weiser  (6),  in  !l  mono- 
graph on  training  in  rapid  rending,  reports  an  unpublished  thesis 
by  Fer^shetion,  of  Colorado  College,  in  which  he  demonstrates  the 
possibility  and  value  of  pacing  the  eye  movements  in  training  for 
rapid  reading. 

Wilson  (61)  has  studied  the  effect  of  different  types  of  material  on 
rending  ability  and  found  that  reading  ability  varied  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  material  read. 

Burgess  (7),  in  a brief  study,  shows  the  advantage  of  group- 
ing according  to  ability:  Hawley  (26),  the  effect  of  clear  objectives; 
and  James  (32),  thet  value  of  using  the  results  of  measurements  in 
improving  reading  ability.  La  Rue*t(36)  reports  a small  experiment 
in  the  use  of  the  shorthand  alphabet  irf  teaching  pupils  to  read  and 
urges  its  adaptation  to  printing  as  a substitute  for  our  English 
alphabet. 

The  value  of  rapid  silent  reading  on  ability  to  recall  is  demon- 
strated in  experiments  bv  Gilliland  (10),  Harvey  (25),  and  O’Brien 
(41). 

Special  devices  tried  out  with  Success  and  reported  ire  the  use 
of  flash  cards  by  Watkins  (58) ; use  of  practice  tests  involving  cut- 
outs, pasting  in  picture  frame,  picture  dictionary,  and  story  sheets 
J’  by  Nila  B.  Smith  £47) ; and  sets  of  reading  cards,  calling  for  action 
or  language  resp/nses  and  used  by  the  children  as  a game,  by 
Hoover  (28).  A special  technique  followed  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago laboratory  schools,  resulting  from  experimejatal  study,  is  de- 
scribed by  Shepherd  (45). 

The  psychology  of  reading,  with  special  references  to  disability, 
has  also  been  studied  by  several  investigators.  Gates  (18)  incluaes 
spelling  in  hjg  study  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  devise  a technique 
for  diagnosis,  to  discover  the  factors  in  acquiring  ability  in  read- 
ing and  spelling,  to  ascertain  the  causes  for  disability  in  these  lint?;, 
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t?,?Ut  rCme?i"1  measures*N  The  defects  found  associated 
d,,Sablll'y  r*  ,llose  of  men,a*  ability,  vision,  articulation,  eve 
ZS  !''  epyl’  Z*  m0r,e*6’  ******  8P“n>  emotional 

blindni  and  U S°  dlSlnC  inatl0n*  He  found  no  evidence  for  word 

\V  dham  S.  Gray  (21)  reports  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment 
oi  2 i pupils,  back  ward  in  reading.  For  each  case,  he  gives  a general 
description;  preliminary  diagnosis  by  means  of  intelligence  and 
leading  tests;  detailed  dingnosis  by  individual  vocabulary  test  and 
analysis  of  types  of  difficulties;  and  study  of  eve  movements  and 
description  of  remedial  instruction  and  its  results. 

C.  T.  Gray  (20),  in  his  monograph  on  deficiencies  in  reading, 
analyzes  reading  ability,  and  gives  a compilation  of  tests  and  methods’ 
of  observation  to  be  used  for  diagnosis. which  includes  tests  for 
vocalization,  eye  movements,  and  breathing  as  well  as  the  more  usual 
leading  tests.  He  presents  a critical  account  of  remedial  work  car- 
ned  on  by  various-teachers  and  investigators,  and  summarizes  leading 
publications  on  reading.  Fernnld  and  Keller  (1*5)  report  six  ex- 
treme cases  of  nonreaders  and  describe  the  method  used  in  treating 
them,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  need  for  study  of  kinae* 
thetic  factors  in  the  development  of  word  recognition. 

Other  studies  dealing  with  disability  in  reading  aretiy  Anderson 
and  Merton  ( 1 ),  Freeman  (16),  and  Poole  (44).  , 1 

lhiesen  (54)  has  surveyed  the  provisions  existing  for  individual 
differences  in  reading  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  which  are  of  the 
greatest  merit. 

So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  research  in  reading  methods 
lat  courses  and  texts  in  teaching  reading,  based  on  scientific  study, 
are  Jegmmng  to  appear.  Among  such  may  be  listed  courses  out- 
hned  by  Parker  (43)  and  McFarland  (39);  and  on- methods  by 
Leonard  (37) , Wm.  A Smith  (46),  Stone  (50),  Simpson  (46), 
Wiley  (60),  Lloyd  and  Gray  (38).  Ballou  (2)  offers  an  outline  of  a 
normal  course  in  beginning  reading,  the  result  of  103  questionnaires 
and  opinions  of  76  teachers. 

Germane  and  Germane  (17)  have  written  a text  on  silent  reading 
in  which  the  topics  of  silent  or  oral  reading,  speed,  comprehension, 
organization,  retention,  questionable,  methods,  remedial  work,  meas- 
uring, and  material  are  discussed  and  the  finding  of  the  leading  inves- 
tigations in  these  various  lines  reported.  Methods  and  material 
suitable  for  each  grade  are  outlined  and  lists  of  books  and  materials 
are  given  in  the  appendices.  * 

Studies  in  content  of  reading  courses  have  been  approached  in  two 

main  ways : One  through  a study  of  children’s  interests,  the  other  by 
analyses  of  texts. 
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A study  of  the  interests  of  children  2 to  7 years  old  and  of  the 
phrasing  they  themselves  use  in  telling  stories  has  resulted  in  the 
Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  by  Mitchell  (40).  Dunn  (12)  1ms 
studied  the  interests  of  children  in  grades  one  to  three,  and  finds  the 
reading  materials  best  liked  contains  the  factors  of  plot,  narration, 
conversation,  morality;  for  boys  those  factors  also  of  surprise  and 
interest  in  animals;  for  girls  also  the  factors  of  child  interest  and 
familiar  experience.  She  found  their  rating  of  material  very  dif- 
ferent from  that'  of  adults.  Jordan  (33)  investigated  the  interests 
of  children  from  9 to  18  years  old.  He  found  marked  sex  differences, 
which  were  greatest  at  12  and  13  years  old.  The  boys  preferred 
in  fiction,  stories  of  war,  scouting,  school  and  sports,  and  adventure: 
in  nonfiction,  “what-and-how-to-do”  books,  and  history  and  biogra- 
, phy  in  exciting  story  form.  The  girls  preferred  fiction  portraying 
home  and  school  with  other  types  such  as  fairy  stories,  and  love, 
while  tales  with  hisfWbal  background  were  preferred  by  less  than 
10  percent.  They  showed  little  interest  in  nonfiction.  Jordan  lists 
favorite  authors  and  magazines  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Chamber- 
lain  (11)  prepares  a study  on  the  difference  in  reactions  to  English 
classics  where  boys  and  girls  recite  separately.  Eaton  (13)  has 
studied  reading  imprests  in  high  schooh^Though  he,  too.  discovered, 
the  greatest  interest  in  fiction  and  stO^P^he  found  over  half  the 
boys  reading  voluntarily  essays  and  travel,  biography,  and  science; 

40  per  cent  rending  history,  38  per  cent  poetry,  and  26  per  cent  re- 
ligious books;  over  half  the  girls  read  poetry  and  biography,  42 
per  cent  religious  books,  34  per  cent  essays  and  travel,  26  per  cent 
history,  and  only  9 per  cent  science.  He  lists  favorite  magazines 
and  authors  for  both  sexes.  * 

Uhl  has  two  studies,  one  (56)  on  junior  high-school  interests  in 
informational  reading  selections  which  showed  the  pupils  to  be  much 
interested  in  selections  on  inventions,  transportation,  manufacturing, 

— .and/iost  of  living;  the  othpr  (55),  ba^d  on  reactions  of  529  pupils, 
and  a questionnaire  sent  2,253  teachers  resulted  in  the  selection  * 
and  grading  of  a number  of  selections  of  reading  material.'  De- 
sirable qualities  included  actions  and  character,  adventure,  humor, 
easy  content  and  diction,  familiarity,  and  portrayal  of  the  superna-* 
turad,  kindness,  and  loyalty.  Green  (23)  found  better  readers  less 
interested  in  fairy  tales  than  poor  renders. 

King  (35),  in  an  investigation  embracing  about  4,800  children,' 
has  obtained  a list  of  fayorite  poems  for  elementary  school  children 
which  she  presents,  classified  in  order  of  frequency  of  choice,  accord- 
ing to  type  of  poem,  and  in  a suggested  course  of  study. . . She  also 
lists  the  reasons  given  by  the. children  for^  their  choice. 

Hosiac’s  (29)  investigation' Th  reading  was  carried  along  four 
lines:  Opinions  of  authorities* as  to  aims-and  methods  of  teaching 
• • $ ’ 
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literature;  analysis  of  “study  helps”  in  four  sets  of  readers;  evi- 
dence ag  to  common  practice  of  teachers  in  teaching  literature;  and 
experimental  teaching.  This  was  tp  determine  the  relative  value 
of  different  methods  and  devices.  He  concludes,  that  informal 
methods  and  no  insistence  on  details  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  are  ' 
to  be  preferred. 

Burgess  (8)  has  published  a monograph  on  the  measurement  of 
si  ent  reading  in  which  she  has  made  a useful  exposition  of  the  laws 
of  a scientific  procedure  in  the  construction  of  reading  tests:  con- 
tributed an  analysis  of  reading  as  a function;  and  set  up  a sample 
ot  experimental  and  statistical  study. 

Several  analyses  of  texts  to  determine  vocabulary  or  content  have 
>een  made  Holmes  (27)  has  analyzed  a primer  and  two  readers 
for  phonic  facts;  Erick  and  Selke  (14),  the  vocabularies  of  beginning 
books  in  12  reading  methods^  and  Packer  (42),  a number  of  first 
readers.  All  find  most  books  contain  words  of  very  limited  fre- 
quency, and  a limited  number  of  words  are  common  to  the  different 
books. 

^ oody  (62)  and  R.  E.  Stone  (1)2)  hnve  studied  the  content  of  sec- 
ond readers;  Starch  (49)  and  Hosiac  (30),  that  of  readers  for  all 
grudes  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  duplication  or  over- 
lapping between  different  sets  of.  readers,  so  that  readers  supple- 
mentary to  each  other  may  be  selected  more  surely  and  in  order  to 
determine  the  type  of  material  included. 

In  mechanics  of  reading  books,  Blackhurst  has  made  two  studies; 
one  (4)  on  the  size  of  type' as  related  to  readability  in  the  first  four 
grades,  from  which  he  concluded  that  24-point  type  was  best  in 
grades  one  and  two,  and  18-point  in  grades  three  and  four;  the  other 
(5)  is  a study  of  books  used  in  grades  one  to  six  in  different  decades. 

In  the  later  study  he  found  size  of  type,  length  of  line,  and  leading  ~ 
all  had  increased  in  ever)'  grade  since  1890,  the  decade  of  greatest 
change  being  that  of  1890  to  1900. 

Bamberger  (3)  presents  the  results  of  a study  on  the  effect  of  the  ' 
physical  make-up  of  a book  upon  children’s  s^ection.  the  factors 
of  choice  found  are  color  of  cover,  nature  of  title,  wide  margins,  and 
number  and  type  of  illustrations. 

Surveys  of  reading  ability  have  been  made  on  Iowa  children  by  ‘ 
Greene  (22),  and  in  Idaho  by  Harlan  and  Madsen  (24). 

« 2.  HANDWRIT1NO. 

'*•  • 

Freeman  is  still  the  leading  investigator^  the  field  of  handwrit- 
ing. He  has  published  serially  in  the  Elementary  School  Journal 
(2)  a course**  handwriting  for  grades  two  to  six,  based  on  a pre- 
liminary couree  used  experimentally  in  a public  school  in«KWac 
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City,  Kans.  He  has  also  made  a study  (1)  on  the  handwriting 
movement  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  the  movements  of  good  and 
poor  writers  through  motion-picture  study.  The  amount  of  arin 
movement  was  measured  by  an  instrument,  giving  a tracing  of  it 
and  comparing  the  degree  of  correspondence  of  the  tracing  with 
the  original  writing.  He  found  good  writers  showed  a looser  grasp 
of  the  pen,  held  the  arm  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  writing 
and  the  forefinger  lower  than  the  thumb -with  wrist  tilted  not  more 
than  45  degrees,  but  he  found  no  evidence  that  the  good  writers 
used  arm  movement  more  than  the  poor  writers.  Of  the  243  chil- 
dren studied,  almost  none  had  complete  arm  movement,  although  it 
had  been  taught  them.  In  regard  to  speed  he  found  that  the  good 
writer  adapts  the  speed  to  the  stroke,  the  speed  being  greater  at  the 
middle  than  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 'stroke,  but  there  is  no 
sharp  contrast  in  speed.  Using  exercises  based  on  these  results, 
training  classes  were  taught  and  showed  greater  progress  than  in 
two  schools  U9ed  as  controls. 

West  (5)  has  studied  the  relation  of  rhythm  to  the  handwriting 
mpvement  anti  found  imposed  rhythm  an  aid  oftly  in  early  j’ears : 
for  a writer  with  habituated  speed  and  rhythm  would  be  slowed  and 
the  quality  of  his  writing  lowered  by  any  beat  slow  enough  to  be 
consciously  followed! 

Shaw  (3)  reports  an  experiment  in  supervision  of  handwriting 
carried  on  in.  Detroit  from  which  it  was  concluded  that  supervision 
does  pay  and  that  it  is  most  effective  when  special  attention  is  given 
to  those  in  need  of  assistance. 

Walker  (4)  describes  wdiat  he  calls  the  “unit  plan  of  penmanship 
practice”  developed  in  St.  Louis  in  which  pupils  irrespective  of  class 
standing  were  divided  into  three  groups  of  good,  mediocre,  and 
poor  for  writing  lessons,  and  were  promoted  from  one  group  to 
another  individually.  found  that  the  plan  reduced  failures, 
lessened  time  necessary,  and  simplified  supervision. 

1 3.  MATHEMATICS. 

Thorndike  has  been  the  leading  contributor  to  research  in  this  field. 
He  has  published  several  separate  studies  (24)  and  two  books:  One 
(21)  on  the  new  method  in  arithmetic  which  is  based  upon  principles 
discovered  by  the  psychology  of  learning,  experimental  education, 
and  the  observation  of  sucessful  school  practice;  the  other  (23)  on 
the  psychology  of  arithmetic.  In  this  book  he  discussed  the  func- 
tion of  bonds,  control  of  the  response  connections,  means  of  obtain- 
ing and  of  measuring  improvement  in  their  function,  desirable  degree 
of  stren^n  of  bonds  at  different  stages  of  learning,  the  original 
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tendencies  on  which  the  school  may  base  its  Connection  forming 
apphca hon  of  laws  of  learning,  and  inheritance  of  special  abilitij’ 

Thorndike  <20>  has  studied  toe  abilities  involved  in 
algebraic  computation,  problem  solving  and  intelligence,  which  he 

whthXrfin1etl1h  y;  ^ Permanence°f  school  learning  (22) 
which  he  finds  to  be  greater  than  the  idea  prevalent  to-day.  Woody 

( -)  has  corroborated  the  result  in  his  study.  Thorndike  in  col 

laboration  with  Woodyard  (25)  has  also  studied  the  uses  of  algebra 

and  ff°  artlde.^  *'2™^  inVGnf°ry  of  h'&-schoo\  textSoks 
1 of  articles  m the  Encyclopedia  Britahnica.  They  conclude 

eranh  and  BftS  . **^"7  al^bra  «"«*  used  are  the  statistical 
g ph  and  formulae  and  that  mathematics  is  of  importance  to.  the 
understanding  of  subjects  of  general  interest.  /P?§1 

Wo°d}-(31)  has  investigated  the  types  of  arithmetic  nMtl  j„ 
ill  types  of  salesmanship  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  4.661  bills 
of  sale  Symonds  (18)  states  13  uses  of  mathematks  found  in  society 
He  est, mates  the  number  of  persons  making  such  usage  nnd  su£ 
gests  dividing  the  course  of  study  into  three  parts  in  orxkr  to  provide 

fZ  T™  T ,G-  M Wils°n  (28>  *****  previous  stX  and 
presents  a study  of  problems  actually  solved  by  mature  people  as 

" ° determining  the  .curricula  in  arithmetic  'Rosen- 
ger  (1.)  urges  the  inclusion  of  the  elementary  calculus  in  the 
high-schMl  conrse,  basing  his  plea  on  a study  of  the  status  and  pres- 
ent trend  of  mathmet.es  in  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  a historical  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  ralculus  and 
n comparisoi,  of  textbooks.  The  Bureau  of  Education  (»,  publishes 

I H Smill  m mathematics  in  secondary  education. 

. . H.  smith  (15),  by  measuring  the  time  required  for  recall,  has 

1 ,7the  f re  'U?  di®Cfy  °f  combination’  £ 

each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations.  Osbum  (3),  through  a 

8tm(y  of  errors  in  arithmetical  fundamentals  made  by  Wisconsin 

children,  concludes  that  the  comparison  of  numbers  above  the  5’s 

is  more  difficult  than  that  of  those  below,  and  addition  of  numbers 

I Z Tn'T  Lm 18  T d,iffiCUl‘,han  lhat  of,ho*  "’lx*  sum 
" .la  Z ™ comhmations,  division  of  numbers  bv  them- 
selves,  carrying,  and  particularly  borrowing  are  difficult 

Spauldmg  (IT)  has  analyzed  six  third-grade  arithmetics  in  order 

r "atUre  °f  tlie  work  olfered  *nd  how  far  the 

textbooks  studied  make  an  appeal  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 

the  pupils.  He  gives  tables  showing. the  number  and  per  cent  of 

robJTSand  csa.™p|c9  each  tMt>  and  ‘he  distributions  according 

nvobrd  requlred’ 9ub,wt  matter-  pupations,  and  measurement 
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Knight  (6)  analyzed  45  columns  in  addition  drill  exercises.  Ho 
concludes  that  in  construction  of  drill  exercises  the  frequency  with 
which  different  numbers  appear  in  the  columns  is  a poor  index  of 
the  distribution  of  practice,  and  that  the  frequency  of  the  unseen 
numbers  should  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  seen  numbers. 

Marsh  (8)  has  compared  the  school  standing  in  second  and  third- 
year  high  school  of  pupils  taking  mathematics  in  first  year  with  those 
who  did  not,  the  groups  studied  b^ing  almost  exactly  equal  in  first 
* year.  He  found  that  those  studying  mathematics  in  their  freshman 
year  were  decidedly  superior  in  the  work  of  the  next  two  years  in 
high  school. 

Buckingham  (2)  presents  correlations  between  mnthemat  ical 
ability  and  intelligence  that  do  not  seem  to  show  as  close  relation 
as  previous  studies.  • v 

Kolstad  (7)  found  a definite  relation  between  the  school  grade  fin- 
ished u^d  one’s  ability  in  later  adult  life  to  solve  arithmetic  prob- 
lems. He  found  the  average  American  literate  adult  to  have  an 
ability  equal  to  about  that  of  seventh-grade  school  children. 

Schorling  (14)  gives  a description  of  experimental  courses  in 
mathematics  tried  out  in  15  schools,  which  he  considers  not  so  much 
scientific  experiments  as  ‘^purposeful  innovation.” 

Two  studies  on  the  relation  of  visual  imagery  to  geometric  ability 
are  reported.  Wood  and  Bell  (29)  found  s<^>ie  correlation,  but  a 
^ lower  one  than  that  of  immediate  recall,  verbal  expression,  and  ab- 
sence of  motor  manifestation  with  ability  in  geometry.  Washburn, 
Hatt,  and  Holt  (26)  found  good  correlations  between  geoinetsic 
ability  and  speed  in  control  of  visual  imagery  test  and  a slight  cor- 
relation with  accuracy  in  control  of  visual  imagery. 

Hoover  (4)  describes  an  extensive  experiment  in  utilizing  the  play 
instinct  in  arithmetic  drill  by  means  of  sets  of  cards  involving  the 
fundamental  operations  which  were  used  as  ii  game  for  children. 
The  section  using  this  method  gained  17.8  per  cent  in  accuracy  as 
against  14.1  per  cent  for  those  not  using  it. 

Kelly  (5)  has  compared  three  types  of  drill  in  grades  (dur  to 
eight  in  Lawrence,  Kans.  The  drill  was  carried  on  for  20  day^juid 
the  results  showed  greater  gains  and  better  adaptation  of  drifi  to  the 
individual  child  by  both  the  Curtis  and  Stud^baker  material  than 
by  ordinary  schoolroom  procedure. 

JSstaline  Wflson  (27)  and  Newcomb  (10)  have  described  successful 
experiments  in  teaching  methods  of  problem  solving  in  arithmetic. 

Beatty  (1),  in  a study  of  175  San  Francisco  pupils  in  grades dPour 
to  six,  concludes  that  the  Austrian  method  does  not  show  real  supe- 
riority over  the  borrowing  method  of  substruction,  for,  although 
all  the  pupils  had  been  taught  by  the  former  method,  121  used 
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was' but  2?irdlu:",.acrr“c^  <hose  "sm* ,he  Austrian  ™thod 

but  2 4 per  cent  higher  than  that  of  those  using  the  borrow- 

9 2g,0afni‘,e,r  rd,m  uwas  8,2  “8  sp,inst  ,!,e  n^edi“  of 

9.2  of  those  who  worked  by  the  borrowing  method. 

eese  (11)  has  reported  on  the  working  out  of  the  individual 
system  at  Wmnetka  in  the  case  of  arithmetic. 

Terry  (19)  has  investigated  the  reading  problem  in  arithmetic 
through  an  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  adults. bv  means 
of  int  rospective  reports,  time  and  quantity  records!  and  photograph"' 
records  of  eye  movements.  He  found  a special  technique  in  fadin' 
numerals  of  one  to  seven  digits  which  consists  in  locating  the  be^ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  numerals,  developing  habits  of  many  brief 
eye  pauses  and  definitely  grouping  digits  in  pairs  or  by  threes.  In 
P ob,ems  there  is  a partial  reading  of  the  numerals, V riding 
either  for  further  information  or  inspection  before  copying  and  a 
second  rereading  during  computation  for  such  detail^re  re" 

arltaeiw  i!i’)nfh“S1,StUdietl  34  CaSPS  of  "■frdation  in 

tlimetic,  all  of  whom  were  normal  in  general  ability.  None 

were  deficient  in  number  sense.  In  15  cases  the  trouble  appeared 

O bo  due  to  ,11  health  end  in  14  to  lack  of  interest.  lil  health  d^.ng 

(hml  glade  aP1>eared  to  be  particularly  disturbing.  8 

' aluehTa  th3'.’  ib°nC]UdeS  fI°m  * S'"dy  °f  » 'I**  of  34  in 

. fcebr.1  that  there  is  a relation  between  failure  in  algebra  and  a 

^ooliunf  gC"CC  and  ",at  S"rh  “re  » ™a*a  of  Public 

H.  J.  Smith  (16)  has  made  a survey  of  the  mathematics  courses 
and  requirements  m industrial  and  vocational  secondary  S 

SPELLING  AND  VOCABULARY. 

.Jch~fl,in8  Z 1vocabularies  »P>in  find  that  research  has 
reached  the  point  when  texts  bused  on  the  results  of. research  have 

begun  th  appear.  Such  texts  are  Horn  and  Ashbaugh’s  study  (7), 
baswi  on  11  investigations  of  correspondence  (1)  and  graded  as  to 
difficulty  (2)  by  actual  study;  the  Test  and  Study  ^here  by 

hlrh  rd  n !nck  (20)’  wbo8e  '2cfthularies  are  selected  on  the 
hW,  Jh  T !t"0Wn  8pe  llng  ’nrcstiprtions;  Jones  (8),  junior 
gh-school  writing  vocabularies,  based  on  75,000  themes  of  2 050 

X wZ^Z  {2l\  WTk:book’  ^ ia  a»  aiphaheticalC 
? widely  tied  words  determined  by  a eonnt  of 

“ W°Si  f™m  ,4'  d,ff,“rent  a01"™,  among  which  are  corre- 
sp  ndenee,  children  s books,  school  texts,  and  other  books  covering 

chdd  ahouJTt  m‘ereSt  40  ^ ,,8ed  “3  s check  what  words  f 
child  should  know,  not  as  a speller;  Kimble’s  (10)  vocational  pocab- 
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.ularies  for  stenographers  and  court,  reporters:  and  Pryor  and 
Pittman's  (18)  guide  to  the  teaching  of  spelling,  in  which  the 
methods  and  devices  recommended  are  based  on  the  principles  foripu- 
lated  by  scientific  researches.  . 

Further  studies  as  to  content  have  been  made  by  Clarke  (5),  who, 
from  a comparison  of  newspaper  vocabularies,  Ayres  list,  and  the 
Everyday  Speller,  concludes  that  the  present  lists  are  inadequate 
because  insufficient  regard  has  been  shown  to  geographical  and  social 
factors;  by  Capps  (4)  and  Lester  (11),  who  have  worked  on  a high- 
h school  spelling  course  by  collecting  misspelling;  and  Briggs  and 
Kelley  (8),-  who  have  supplemented  the  Ayres  list  by  securing  the 
second  and  third  thousand  words  most  frequently  used  in  corre- 
spondence. N 

Woody  (4^Bhas  evaluated  the  subject  matter  in  several  spellers 
by  corajaris^re  with  the  scientifically  derived  lists. 

Lestev  (13),  in  comparing  lists  of  words  commonly  misspelled, 
calls  attention  to  the  discrepancies  which  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a misspelling.  He  has  also  made 
a study  (12)  of  misspellings  in  college  entrance  examinations  to 
determine  how  much  simplified  spelling  really  would  simplify,  and 
finds  that  only  two  rules  would  obviate  a high  percentage  of  mis- 
spellings. He  suggests  that  these  two  rules  and  these  alone  be 
proposed  for  adoption.  The  board  of  education  in  Newark,  N. 

(16;  has  published  a very  complete  study  of  a spelling  survey,  giving 
their  results  by  grades,  schools,  nationalities,  and  intelligence  ratings  * 
with  the  Ayres  and  Newark  standards. 

Hawley  and  Gallup  (6)  report  a study  on  the  list  versus  the  sentence 
method  of  teaching  spelling  and  found  no  advantage  in  the  latter. 
Morton  (15)  in  five  Ohio  cities  studied  the  sentence  versus  column 
tests  and  found  the  slight  increase  in  correlation  does  not  justify  the 
extra  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  required  for  timed-sentence 
tests.  Peters  and  McClure  (17),  from  a study  in  written  versus  oral 
spelling  in  both  study  and  recitation,  conclude  that  the  written 
method  is  preferable  for  the  majority  of  pupils — about  two-thirds 
•doing  better  by  the  written,  and  one-third  doing  better  by’the  oral 
method.  They  urge  that  future  experimenters  with  method  display 
their  results  in  such  a form  as  to  indicate  whether  the  method  proves 
superior  on  the  average,  is  somewhat  better  for  all,  or  only  better  for 
some  of  the  group  while  it  is  worse  for  the  minority.  If  the  best 
method  proves  to  differ  for  different  pupils  it  may  be  necessary  “ to 
segregate  our  pupils  according  to  the  forms  which  they  learn  best  in 
addition  to,  or  perhaps  instead  of,  our.  present  segregation  on  the 
basis  of  general  intelligence.”  Wolfe  and  Breed  (23)  report  a study 
of  syllabification  in  teaching  spelling,  in  which  they  found  it  pip- 
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"'3  tsss^ri'TS"  “* Mr  - 

^7'^  - against  10  per  cent  eliminated  by  the^ntol  - 

to  IT  rapCT,W",S  in  WOrd  study  are  reported : One  by  Henmon  fCal 
deteimine  the  outcome  of  a word-study  course  which  apneare  to 

cabu  T h ; " °'hW'  Kel'°®  <9>’  «»  experiment  to  inciTaTvm 

new  Zl  T B!V7.  UPr,  C'nRS  hi8h-*'“®'  rodents  two  „ZZ 
tJs  each  day,  which  was  also  successful. 

- r».  ENGLISH. 

port'eln  Purt'V  Th  elT0rate  study  « ‘hat  by  Hudelson  (5),  re-  • 

rr'“:: rKr;  a:; 

sp-nt  in  composition  and  literature;  that  rhetorical  principled  re* 

from  WweckhMhen  ! T**  is  made  of  and  test  results  obtained 
. -i  . y tiemes,  errors  and  weaknesses  are  seldom  corrected 
by  the  teacher  except  in  matters  of  taste,  and  in  questions  deZd^a 
nice  judgment  or  involving  unfamiliar  principles;  and  that  English 
lac  iris  recognize  practically  no  fundamental  functioning  relation 
* ,vc,„  ora,  and  written  composition.”  The  aims  set  fofth  in  Z 
niUd  States  Bureau  ofiiducation  Bulletin  No. '2,  1917,  are  gener 
ally  accepted  and  followed.  Points  considered  b^  teacher  T the 
most  serious  defects  are  lack  of  clearness,  incomplete  sentencesTtrT 

" ,r‘knr3’  P.U"ct"ation  and  caPitalization  errors.  MiZl  ings 
me  frequently  undetected,  and  po  distinction  is  made  between  smdf 

arrz^s-  - - — <-  sss 

■TSSipS.  SiZL  B3  SX* 

saassiE  i-saaa:  s£a 
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contains  many  sample  lessons  reported  from  the  practices  of  the 
English  department  of  the  Washington  Junior  High  School  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Many  assignments  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
minimum,  average,  and  maximum  difficulty.  Project  touching  and 
socialized  recitation  were  used. 

Heckert  (3)  reports  an  experiment  in  supervised  study  in  English 
in  the  ninth  grade  which  resulted  in  greater  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  supervised  group  over  that  made  by  the  nonsupervised 
group.  Jordan  (8)  reports  an  experiment  in  10  New  Hampshire  aiul 
. Vermont  high  schools  in  which  it  was  found  that  the  comprehension 
by  students  of  ordinary  reading  matter  was  low,  but  developed 
throughout  high  school,  and  that  errors  in  composition  decreased 
from  year  to  year  until  the  senior  year  when  the  number  increased 
again,  perhaps  due  to  the  greater  stress  laid  upon  literature  in  that 
year. 

Correlations  of  language  abilities  have  been  calculated  by  Jajnison 
(6),  Van  Wagenen  and  Kelly  (10).  Jamison  found  an  apparent 
positive  correlation  between  the  abilities  required  for  language  and 
written  composition.  Van  Wagenen  and  Kelly  found  low  correla- 
tions between  various  language  abilities  and  college  marks  and  a cor- 
relation of  -f-0.52  between  the  abilities  in  reading  and  composition. 

Studies  as  to  content  of  English  courses  have  been  reported  by  Hill 
(4),  Johnson  (7),  and  Wilson  (11).  Hill’s  report  is  a description 
of  a course  in  community  life  English  tried  out  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  laboratory  school.  Johnson’s. aim  was  to  establish  clear  ob- 
jectives in  letter  writing.  He  analyzed  150  “ good  ” letters  from  the 
correspondence  files  of  well-known  women,  several  modern  collec- 
tions of  literary  letters,  and  1,000  letters  from  women  of  approxi- 
mately college  freemen  standing.  The  “ good  ” letters  were  charac- 
terized by  cou«4w’  informality,  humor,  optimism,  judgment,  few 
centers  of  organization,  and  correct  form.  The  student  business  let- 
'^ters  showed  errors  more  frequently  than  the  social  letters.  The  latter 
were  characterized  by  optimism,  crudeness,  “ newsiness,”  lack  of  or- 
ganization, too  much  focusing  on  self,  and  inferior  humor.-  Wilson  • 
makes  a comparison  of  five  studies  of  language  errors  of  children. 
He  concluded  tlyit  the  list  common  to  different  local ities.is  very  small, 
and  did  not  find  much  difference  by  grades  nor  in  oral  and  written 
lists.  Verb  errors  made  up  50  per  cent  of  all  and  the  errors  were 
specific  and  could  not  be  corrected  by  rules. 

Bamesberger  (1)  has  studied  the  standard  requirements  for  memo- 
rizing literary  material  by  means  of  a comparison  of  50  city 
school  courses  of  study.  Her  results  are  given  in  lists  of  poems  ac- 
' cording  to  frequency  and  by  grades,  a preferred  list  for  study  in 
which  Atherton’s  list  was  also  considered,  lists  of  memory  gems, 
Biblical  material,  and  prose  selections.  / 
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Merry  (2),  in  his  report  of  the  research  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  1 eachers  of  Speech,  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
nature  of  research  in  speech  education. 

Some  outlie  published  studies  in  this  field  include:  A survey  of 
speech  training  in  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  with  recom- 
mendations for  its  improvement  bv  AViRiams  (5) ; a study  by  Wool- 
, * (6)  on  the- effects  of  the  various  modes  of  public  reading;  and 
three  studies  on  corrective  speech  by  Anderson,  Starr,  and  Stinch- 
field.  ^ 

Woolbert  s study  jgd  t^the  conclusion  that  extreme  change  in  all 
four  attributes— pitch,  time,  quality,  and  intensity— appeared  to  the 
letter  rate,  regulation  of  pitch  changes  appearing  to  be  especially 
significant.  . * J 

Stinchfield  (4)  reports  a very  high  incidence  of  speech  defects, 
in  a study  of  113  elementary  school  pupils,  93  had  functional  dis- 
turbances of  speech,  and  45— some  of  these  the  same— had  organic 
speech  defects.  She  gives  a detailed  classification  and  analysis  of 
defective,  speech  conditions,  and  causes  of  speech  disorders.  She 
also  reports  two  type  cases  in  which  the  speech  was  improved,  and 
descnbes  the  materials  used  in  the  corrective  methods. 

Anderson  (1)  reports  an  experimental  analysis  of  the  causes  0; 
stuttering  carried  on  by  a series  of  tests  used  with  “ normals,”  ex- 
stutterers and  stutterers.  Jlie  results  showed  characteristic  dif- 
erences  in  hand  coordination  and  memory  span  for  movements. 
Stutterers  had  fewer  partially  inhibited  responses.  Ex-stutterers 
were  unusually  irregular  in  complex  reaction  time.  Rapidity  and 
regularity  of  tapping  and  disturbance  in  type  of  hand  coordination 
seemed  to  be  associated  with  improvement  in  stuttering. 

Starr  (3),  by  means  of  about  1,300  salivary  analyses  and  psycho- 
logical diagnosis  judgments,  found  that  73.7  per  cent  of  stammerers 
were  subbreathers  with  a salivary  P.H  considerably  below  normal  • 
15.4  per  cent  were  distinctly  psycopathic  with  a salivary  P.H 
above  normal ; and  the  others  were  hyperexcitable  or  combinations 
of  the  other  types.  Speech  could  be  improved  by  treatment  directed 
to  improving  these  causes. 

7.  FOREIGN-  LANGUAGES. 

In-the  field  of  foreign  languages  almost  all  the  research  has  been 
in  Latin,  most  of  the  research  in  this  field  being  motivated  by  ^ 
desire  to  prove  its  worth.  J 

Two  brief  studies  have  been  rnide  in  the  general  field  of  foreign 
mt^fuages. . Franzen  (5),  in  1921,  made  a Survey  of  the  enrollment  'i 
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, and  courses  offered  in  foreign'languages  in  Iowa’s  secondary  schools. 
He  found  Latin  enrolling  five  times  the  number  studying  other  lan- 
guages, with  French  second,  Spanish  third,  and  Norse  enrolling  a 
few.  Cook (4)  has  ranked  as  to  relative  importance  the  Romance 
languages,  English,  and  Russian,  according  to  the  criteria  of  the 
number  of  people  using  each  language,  territorial  possessions  of 
countries  using  it,  official  recognition  by  government,  and  its  dynamic 
quality  and  importance  ns  a vehicle  of  thought. 

Morrison  (9)  and  Webb  (14)  have  made  studies  of  methods  that 
bear  on  learning  a foreign  language.  Morrison’s  study  was  a com- 
parison of  scores  on  prepared  lessons  in  Latin  or  French  transla- 
tion and  sight  reading.  Eleven,  out  of  67  students  studied,  made  as 
good  or  better  scores  at  sight  as  in  prepared  work.  From  his 
study  he  concludes  that  transfer  from  lesson  learning  to  capacity  is 
-very  uncertain  and  occurs  in  a small  percentage.  Webb  reports  a 
comparison  of  two  methods  of  study — recall  or  study,  in  learning 
paired  associates.  He  found  65  to  76  per  cent  of  his  subjects  re- 
tained more  and  16  to  24  per  cent  less  by* the  recall  method.  Writing 
down  the  paired  associates  helped  57  per  cent  and  hindered  38  per 
cent. 

In  Latin  many  of  the  Judies  have  centered  around  the  investiga- 
tions being  carried  on  by  the  American  Classical  League  (3)  (7), 
with  the  supporj  of  the  General  Education  Board,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine “to  what  extent  the  objectives  commonly  claimed  for  Latin 
are  attained-3’  and  what  content  and  methods  are  most  favorable. 

Newcomb  (10)  reports  one  phase  of  this  investigation,  namely,  a 
comparison  of  the  Latin  and  non-Latin  gi*oups  in  high  school.  In 
a study  of  3,000  pupils  in  85  schools,  65  per  cent  of  the  Latin  group 
exceeded  the  non-Latin  in  intelligence,  57  per  cent  in  reading  ability. 
68  per  cent  in  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  71  per  cent  in  word 
knowledge.  He  found  conditions  varied  widely  in  different  schools 
and  that  the  Latin  pupils  were  a very  heterogeneous  group,  but  were 
tjie  superior,  on  the  whole,  though  not  so  much  as  has  been  supposed. 

Brown  (1),  in  a study  of  29  Wisconsin  schools,  shows  that  very 
little  progress  in  knowledge  of  Latin  is  made  in  the  upper  years  and 
very  little  knowledge  is  gained  in  any  year.  Schools  placing  the 
chief  emphasis  upon  formal  grammar  in  the  first  year  and  later 
shifting  to  rapid  translation  gave  the  best  results.  Odell  (11) 
studied  1,000  errors  in  Latin  prose  composition.  He  found  that  one- 
third  of  all  errors  are  caused  by  lack  of  mechanical  memory,  one- 
fourth  by  lack  of  reasoning  power,  and  nearly  one-half  to  carelessness! 
Errors  in  declension  comprised  one-third,  in  conjugation  one-fourth, 
in  order  12  per  cent,  and  in  analysis  9.5  per  cent. 

Several  studies  of  Latin  in  relation  to  English  vocabulary  are  re- 
:.  ported,  one  of  which  also  attempts  to  show  the  value  of  Latin  in 
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Enghsl,  composition  and  panunar.  For  tliis  last  study,  Otis  (13' 
paiict  42  Latin  pupils  with  43  commercial  pupils  on  the  basis  oi 
e hpience  and  school  grades.  The  La.inpupils  showed  dighi 
_su  eriorii,  m composition  and  marktyl  superiority  in  defining  words. 

of  L,  tH Tfn,  TiT  ll?,K"gIish  v<y,,bulary  P«rt  of  students 

11  .!  ,f  ‘d  hv  all  investigators  reporting.  Orleans  (12)  bv 

the  method  of  judgments,  determined  the  possibility  of  transfer 
value  of  2.000  words  in  t he  Thorndike  word  list. 

with  the1',,!!*!  f°""rd  “ "'“t  ,lle  ,lbili'.'-  «°  define  words 

iege  f?;:,:;::;  r ■ ™rs  of  st,,dv  °f  uu'n  °n  ,|*  »* »» «i. 

Carr  (2),  from  the  study  of  the  reports  of  7 high-school,  freshmen 
a^es,  concludes  that  during  the  school  year  the  Latin  pupils 
gatn  more  than  the  non-Latin  pupils  in  vocabulary:  he  thinks  such- 
transfer  of  trmnmg.to  the  field  of  English  vocabulary  depends 

derfvatiotn°n  lnS"'"eti°"  »"d  training  in  the  technique  of 

Fmdkh  ‘if-  T'''8/  c0""'oll,‘d  Mperi,nent  in  the  teaching  of 
1922  t t ? T'  La""'  which  w“s  started  in  February,  , 
III2;' £ ba  c,arr1"!d  for  at  least  three  semesters.  Four  group, 
are  to  be  studied,  two  each  of  Latin  and  non-Latin  classes.  f„  one 
f oaoh  section  definite  training  in  etymology  will  be  given. 

irinstead  .(8)  found  that  a years  course  in  Latin  is  of  value  when 
emphasis  is  especially  laid  on  etymology. 

8.  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

„“° f °f  ,hl>  Sl,,dios  'I.  industrial  arts,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics  are  in  form  of  surveys  (3,  9,  15,  20).  The  Bureau  of 
-direction  (5)  publishes  11  bulletin  in  reorganization  of  home  eco- 
nomics  ,n  secondary  schools.  The  most  complete  of  the  surveys  in 
home  economics  is  by  Rugg  (22),  in  collaboration  with  the  depart- 
ments of  home  economics  at  the.  University  of  Chicago  and  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  It  includes  a study  of  existing  courses,  an 
analysis  of  tests  a study  of  literature  on  the  subject  to  determin? 
definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  preliminary  tests  in  the  subject. 

At  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univemity,  there  is  a class  in 
investigation  m cookery,  founts  of  two  of  their  experiments  in 

pSh!dC0°kery  (19>  an<1  ^ mak‘ng  of  ice  cream  <18)  have 

Newman  (21 ) describes  an  experiment  in  a course  in  metal  working 
presented  by  problematic  question-lesson  sheets. 

Foulkes  and  Diamond  (9)  have  made  a study  on  the  adaptation  of 
courses  m manual  training  to  community  needs  and  interests.  They 

studied  the  uses  the  uoys  made  of  their  training  outside  of  school 
91348° — 24— —34  .. 
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and  found  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  boys  made  mostly  abides  for 
home  and  kitchen  and  toys,  and  furniture  became  increasiifgly  popu- 
lar from  fifth  tp  eighth  grade.  y ) 

Fuller  (10)  suggests  a course  in  manual  arts-bas^d  on  home  re- 
pair and  gives  a classified  list  (according  to  frequency)  of  jobs  found 
and  lists  of  the  tool  processes,  necessary  to  perform  the  jobs. 

Two  studies,  one  by  Charters  and  Green  (4),  and  one  by  Dyer 
(6),  have  been  made  on  home-project  work  in  agriculture.  Dyer’s  is 
a study  of  prevailing  practices  in  the  North  Central  and  Northeast- 
ern States.  The  other  is  a detailed  study  of  the  factors  in  efficiency 
of  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  Some  of  these^  factors  are  a formal 
organization,  frequent  meetings,  making  reports  and  Exhibits,  mem- 
berships of  7 to  15,  and,  perhaps,  a comparatively  narrow  age  range 
of  members. 

Two  bulletins  on  training  for  retail  selling  have  been  published. 
One  (7)  is  based  on  a study  of  the  vocational  history  of  5,000  juvenile 
workers  in  Boston’s  retail  stores,  made  by  the  director  of  theWomaA 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  while  the  other  is  a,  description  w 
the  retail  selling  course  in  Pittsburgh  high  school  (17),  carried  on  as 
an  experiment  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology’s  Research 
Bureau,  for  retail  framing  with  fjie  cooperation  of  the  public  schools 
and  merchants. 

Three  studies  on  th^  present  status  of  engineering  courses  are 
reported,  one  by  Ayers  (1),  and  two  in  Government  bulletins  (11, 
14). 

Hoke  (13)  presents  a study  in  the  improvement  of  speed  and 
accuracy  in  typewriting  by  means  of  determining  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  different  characters  on  the  keyboard  and  of  errors. 
Correlations  were  found  between  infrequency  of  use  and  frequency 
of  error.  The  relative  abilities  of  each  finger  were  studie^.  The 
author  concludes  that  greater  speed  and  accuracy  would  resul^  from 
a rearrangement  of  the  keyboard  on  principles  underlying  the*  touch 
method  and  a redistribution  of  finger  loads.  * 

Barton  (2)  has  studied  the  relative  value  of  using  small  or  large 
units  in  learning  to  typewrite.  His  results  are  somewhat  in  favo^of 
the  larger  unit.  ' 

Two  books  in  a more  general  field  of  vocational  education  are: 
Hill’s  Introduction  to  Vocational  Education  (12),  which1  treats  pf 
such  subjects  as  education  for  the  mechanical  trades  and  industries 
applications  of  psychology  to  instruction  and  adjustments  of  the 
individual  and  society;  and  Lyon’s  Education' for  Business  (16),' 
which  presents  a study  of  business  operations  and  processes  and  ap- 
plications of  science  to  such. 
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■eneral  sc, Mice  seems  to  have  the  place  of  first  interest  in  science, 
doubt  less  due  to  its  comparatively  recent  entrance  into  the  course,  of 
St  ud> . -Most,  of  the  science  studies,  moreover,  have  taken  the  form 
of  surveys  as  to  the  status  of  the  subjects  (3,  4,  8 9 15) 

As  to  content  of  the  courses,  Webb  (16)  has  made  a study  to  de- 
enunu*  the  adaptation  of  general  sciencAi  grades  six  to  eight,  and 
has  also  analyzed  quantitatively  the  text? commonly  used  in  general 
science.  Stevenson  (14)  presents  a list  of  minimum  essentials  in 
place  geography  based  on  the  ranking  of  various  items  (e.  g.,  rivers, 
capes,  mountains,  and  lakes)  by  55  experts.  Branom  (2)  has  made 
a study  ot  what  the  business  world  demands  of  geography  by  means 
of  a questionnaire.  Some  of  his  conclusions  are  that  the  subject  is  of 
importance,  but  too  many  high-school  graduates  and  even  college 
students  have  out  a poor  knowledge  of  the  subject.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  study  of  South  America, 'Asia,  and  Oceania. 

- course  in  conunereial  and  industrial  geography  in  the  eighth 

ferns”  is  desirable  and  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  minor  prob- 

, <*)  dnnvs  conclusions  us  to  facts  that  pupils  should 

Know  in  geography  from  extensiveytesting  carried  on  in  Boston. 

r i n*cy  (G)  approaches  the  matter  of  content  in  general  science 
through  a two-part  study  of  children’s  interests  in  science  material, 
studying  l,i  10  children  in  grades  1 to  8.  The  first  was  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  true  nature  of  the  interest  of  children  in  animals. 

I lie  method  used  was  to  present  a salamander  to  the  class  who,  after 
three  minutes  of  silent  observation,  wrote  down  or  whispered  to  the 
teacher  the  questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  about  the 
animal.  The  questions  asked  were  classified  as  to  type  of  interest 
shown,  and  the  differences  from  grade  to  grade  jwere  noted.  Identifi- 
cation, environment,  and  food  caused' considerable  interest;  the  life 
ns  ory,  habits,  and  structure  were  other  interests,  the  last  two 
strongest  in  grade  4;  and  in  grade  2 the  teleological  interest  was 
strong  In  the  second  part  of  the  study,  the  investigator  tried  to 
find  gut  which  interested  children  more,  plants,  animals,  or  physical 
phenomena,  by  presenting  the  black  skimmer,  life-plant, %nd  pendu- 
lum to  the  classes  in  an  8 or  10  minute  talk  followed  up  the  neVt  dav 
by  having  the  pupils  write  on  their  choice  of  the  three.  In  22 
classes  the  bird  was  the  most  popular,  in  two  the  plant,  and  the 
pendulum  in  one.  ‘ ■ 

Powers  (13)  reports  a comparison  of  the  achievement  of  high 
schpol  and  university  students  in  chemistry,  in  which  it  was  found 
that  the  difference  between  students  who  have  taken  chemistry  in 
university  freshman  cl^es  and  those  who  have  taken  it  in  the 
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better  high  schools  is  small  and  both  do  bettor  than  those  from  small 
high  schools.  He  gives  in  detail  the  types.of.  tasks  in  which  each 
group  excelled.  * 

Finley  and  Caldwell  (7)  have  made  an  attempt  to  determin^The 
types  of  information  in  biofog}'  which  the  public' is  now  receiving. 
They  studied,  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  and  classified  the 
references.  The  articles  found  belong  to  eight  main  topics:  Health, 
animals,  plants,  food,  organizations  pf  producers,  evolution,  nature, 
and  fictitious.  Only  one- fourteenth* of  the  articles  are  on  the  last 
four  topics.  The  authors  conclude  that  “ since  these  types  of^>io- 
logical  knowledge  are  given  to  the  public  in  such  large  quantities  and 
over  the  whole  country,. the  course  in  school  biolog}'  should  consider 
them  as  part  of  the  foundation  upon  which  to  proceed  in  construct- 
ing's course  of  study.”  ' • ». 

On  methods  in  teaching  science,  we  have  four  studies.  Bry- 
son (5)  found  diagrammatic  drawing  increased  the  retention  and 
recall  of  infoffination  in  college  and  high-school  classes.  Phillips 
(12)  concluded  that  laboratory  experiments  were  no  advantage  over 
demonstration  in  teaching  a law  of  physics  but  were  of  value  in 
“familiarizing  pupils  with  apparatus  and  method  of  procedure": 
and  that  notebook  recording  was  of  value  in  making  information 
more  definite.  Kiebler  and  Woody  (10)  also  found  the  demonstra- 
tion method  secured  a^  good  results  as  the  laboratory  method,  ex- 
cept in  especially  dif?cult  experiments,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
saving  time.  Meister  VH)  reports  an  attempt  to  measure  the  edu- 
cational value  of  play  with  scientific  toys  which  he  found  to  be  of 
decided  value. 

10.' MUSIC  AND  DRAWLING. 

» - « 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  fine  arts.  In  music, 
the  outstanding  contribution  is  Seashore’s  (8)  survey,  of  the  musical 
talent  of  children  in  Des  Moines  public  s&iools,  using  tests  for 
sense  of  pij^h,  time,  intensity,  consonance,  and  tonal  memory  with, 
comparisons  with  teachers’  ratingB  in  brightness,  singing,  rythm, 
and  amount  of  musical  training  the  children  had  received.  He  has 
established  norms  for  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades,  standardized 
methods,  apparatus,  and  technique,  and  presented  principles  for 
the  discovery  and  conserving  of  musical  talent.  His  study  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  of  a science  of  vocational  and  avoea- 
tional  guidance  in  the  field  of  music.  - 

j Two  brief  studies  of  disabilities  in  music  are  reported,  one  by 
Kern  (6)  on  the  corrective  treatment  of  a group  of  monotones,  thex 
other  by  Gaw  (8),  a study  of  24  normal-school  pupils  who  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  study  of  music. 
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Feleky  (1)  has  published  a text  on  The  Musician's  Mind,  in 
which  she  summarizes  the  replies  to  a questionnaire  of  100  musicians 
and  composers  as  to  type  of  imagery,  methods  of  learning  and  teach- 
mg,  and  effects  of  various  factors  on  performance. 

Frampton  (2)  conducted  a questionnaire  to  determine  what  courses 
in  music  are  offered  by  college  extension  departments  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of.  Education  has^ublished  a bulletin  on  the  music  depart- 
ments of  libraries  (10),  and  another  on  the  present  status  of  music 
instruction  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 

Hutson  (4)  and  Scott  (7)  report  surveys  in  a Minneapolis  and 
a Massachusetts  high  school  on  the  musical  training  and  desires 
Of  lugh-school  seniors,  from  which  they  conclude  that  there  is  a 
comparatively  universal  desire  for  music  expressed  in  different 
ways  and  tastes,  but  that  the  students  are  handicapped  in  acquiring 
a musical  education  by  its  expense,  lack  of  time,  and  argue  for  the 
educative  value  of  musfc. . Scott  proposes  a program  for  music  in 
high  schools.  . * 

Taylor  (0^  ha,s  published  „ ley  on  the  Psychology  of  Singing 

(lea ling  with  modern  methods  of  instruction,  vocal  science,  and  prac- 
t ical  voice  culture.  • 1 

In  drawing  even  less  has  been  done.  Whitfor*  (11)  gives  a 
synops*  for  planning  courses  in  the  different  grades,  based  on  data 
sheets  submitted  to  50  experienced  teachers  and  supervisors  o i art 

7 10  W<>rc  asked  to  check  the  val"e  of.  five  art  elements  and  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  art  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

- .Tones  (5)  has  made  an  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  powers  pe- 
culiar to  children  who  have  art  ability  through  tests  given  to  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  children,  and  a questionnaire  sent  to  over  200  artists 
The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  art  ability  and  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion are  closely  linked,  and  that  the  tests  of  visual  memo™  and  pL 
c ep  ion  of  perspective  showed  high  correlations  with  drawing  ability. 

n.  kindergarten. 

^Loeb  (1)  describes  a little  experiment  in  a public-school  kinder- 
^rten  to  determine  what  materials  and  games  children '‘to  11  choose 
voluntarily  and  what  products  result  from  their  own  planning. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  issues  a bulletin  (2)  on  a kindergar- 
ten-first-grade curriculum  that  is  a composite  product  of  26  leaders 
m that  field. 

* 

12.  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

Hocial  studies  in  the  curriculum  are  undergoing  a decided  change 
m form  and  content.  Thus  we  find  a number  of  surveys  (0,  10  14 
IT,  18,  21, 22i)  as  to  their  present  status,  some  including  all  and  others 
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only  one  of  them,  and  covering  all  years  from  intermediate  through 
college. 

Experimental  courses  in  high  school  are  reported  by  Minor  (13)  on 
Current  Events  and  Problems;  by  Shideler  (19)  on  Modern  Social 
Problems.  Three  experiments  in  the  application  of  civic  education 
or  civic  training  are  described:  One  by  Coe  (6),  tried  at  Grafton, 
the  results  of  which  were  checked  by  association  tests  and  a control 
group:  by  Cheney  (5)^jvho  describes  the  Lawrence  plan  for  educa- 
tion in  citizenship:  and  an  experiment  tried  in  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School  (3),  in  which  the  special  feature  was  a discussion 
by  the  children  of  social  situations  presented  to  them. 

Tyron  (23)  has  analyzed  five  texts  in  world  history  as  a basis  for 
' a one-year  course  in  world  history'.  Dodd  (11)  has  listed  the  his- 
. torical  references  in  the  poems  required  for  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  as  an  aid  to  coordination  between  history  and  English 
curricula. 

Studies  in  method  in  teaching  history  are  reported  hy  Riigg  (16) 
on  supervised  study;  by  Beatty  (1)  on  the  use  of  pageantry  and 
litual;  by  Wilgus  (25)  on  the  laboratory  method:  and  by  Hatch 
(12)  on  the  project  method. 

Voelker  (24)  has  studied  the  function  of  ideals  and  attitudes  in 
social  education.  Using  the  ideal  of  trustworthiness  as  the  ob- 
jective and  devising  tests  of  trustworthiness  for  measures, 
he  studied  the  effect  of  training  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  training  of  Boy  Scouts.  He  had  two  experimental  and  two  con- 
trol groups.  The  experimental  groups  gained  13.5  per  cent  and  9.9 
per  cent;  the  control  groups  failed  to  improve. 

But  the  best  collection  of  studies  in  this  field  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Twenty-second  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  $(udy  of 
'Education  (15).  Chapter  I inthis  book  covers  the  situation  and  the 
need.  Harold  Rugg,  in  hre  chapter  on  “ Do  the  Social  Studies 
Prepare  Pupils  Adequately  for  Life  Activities?  ” answers  no  and  in- 
dicts the  present  scherqp  on  the  inadequate  materials  and  insuffi- 
cient provision  for  pupil  activities.  Judd  argues  for  the  junior 
high  school  as  the  favorably  point  for  the  introduction  of  the  soci^ 
studies.  Marshall  presents  the  proposal  for  the  social-study  curric- 
ulum of  the  commission  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business  (7,  8),  which  is  set  forth  on  the  basis  of  the  consideration 
that  the  organization  of  social  studies  should  be  in  terms  of  the  pur- 
pose for  their  introduction  'with  consideration  for  vocational  needs 
and  in  terms  of  the  psychology  of  learning.  Earle  Rugg  in  chap- 
ter 4 discusses  how  the  social  studies  curricula  came  to  be  what  they 
are.  Chapter  2 describes  eight  types  of  reorganized  courses  in 
social  science  being  tried  out  in  different  schools,  elementary,  high 
and  college.  Chapter  3 tells  how  the  new  curricula  are  being  con- 
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structed.  W ashburne,  in  chapter  12,  describes  the  Winnetka  social- 
science  investigation.  By  the  examination  of  about  15  issues  of  each 
of  18  periodicals  of  various  types  81,434  allusions  to  historical  or 
geographical  facts  were  found,  which  were  then  classified  and  ranked 
according  to  periodical  year  frequency.  Horn  reviews  different 
methods  of  research  that  have  been  used  in  scientific  determination 
of  the  curriculum  of  history.  Harold  Ru gg  reports  an  investigation 
by  means  of  the  analysis  of  representative  books  in  the  social  science 
field  from  which  a course  is  drawn  up  based  on  the  statements  of 
contemporary  problems  and  issues  found  in  these  books.  Harap  illus- 
trates a method  of  curriculum  revision  which  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  expert  psychologists,  administrators  of  education,  and 
sociologists  by  means  of  first  ascertaining  present  economic  habits, 
comparing  these  with  scientific  standards  of  good  living  and  social 
axioms  of  universal  acceptance.  Chapter  4 by  Frank  McMurray  is 
a critical  appraisal  of  the  proposed  reorganizations.  The  appendix 
contains  a bibliography  and  a statistical  representation  of  facts  as 
current  courses. 

Alderman  (1)  has  contributed  to  the  content  of  civics  courses  a - 
study  of  the  various  causes  of  litigation  on  the  docket  and  the  peti- 
tions filed  in  the  district  court  of  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  in  order 

to  ascertain  what  an  Iowa  layman  should  know  about  courts  and 
laws. 

Aim  nek  (2)  has  listed  measures  submitted  to  voters  through 
initiative  and  referendum  in  order  to  determine  wl>at  civic  problems  j 
should  be  studied. 

Sneddeif" (20>  discusses  the  problem  of  methods  for  finding  the 
objectives  of  civic  education.  He  -favors  the  method  *of  “type-group”  i 
analysis.  As  examples,  Professor  Snedden  gives  11  representative 
f^pe-group  studies  ma^  by  his  seminar.  These  not  only  illustrate 
the  method  but  are  themselves  suggestive  through  their  content. 

13.  MOKAL  EDUCATION.  * 

* 

The  Character  Education  Institute  award  of  a $20,000  prize  for 
the  best  plan  for  moral  education  was  won  by  the  Iowa  Plan  (1), 
which  points  out  ways  of  securing  moral  results  from  the  regular 
studies  and  school  organizations  by  the  use  of  problems  and  projects. 

The  book  includes  rating  scales  and  bibliographies. 

Shepherd  (33) , who  has  made  a study  to  determine  the  importance 
of  different  factors  on  the  religious  ideas  and  beliefs  of  children, 
concludes:  (a)  Education  has  been  a very  important  factor;  (6) 
social  environment  has  been  an  influence;  (<?)  children’s  confidence 
in  others  has  been  a very  important  factor;  (d)  authority  has  been  f 
concerned;  ( e ) thought  has  been  concerned;  (/)  the  confidence  - 
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shown  has  been  like  that  of  primitive  man  in  gaining  his  religious 
ideas;  (y)  the  writer  believes  that  these  conclusions  apply  in  greater 
or  less  extent  to  the  religious  ideas  and  beliefs  of  children  of  other 
ages  than  8 to  13  years. 

Everyday  Manners,  a book  published  by  the  faculty  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  high  schools  (2)  for  girls,  is  a result  of  a special  study 
by  a committee  of  students  and  teachers  and  discusses  manners  in 
the  home,  school,  in  public  places,  in  business,  and  gives  suggestions 
as  to  methods. 

XVII.  HEALTH. 

The  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  education  of  the  correction 
of  physical  defects  and  improvement  ofliealth  is  shown  in  studies 
by  Mallory  (14).  who  studied  the  relation  of  physical  defects  to 
school  progress.  He  found  a direct  relation  between  low  scores  and 
physical  defects.  Ranked  as  to  degree  of  handicap  the  defects  are: 
(a)  Nasal  obstruction,  (b)  defective  teeth,  (c)  defective  hearing, 
( d ) defective  tonsils,  and  (e)  defective  eyes.  Sandwich  (2*2)  com- 
pared the  number  of  physical  defects  of  children  making  high 
scores  in  intelligence  tests  with  those  making  low  scores.  Rogers  (20) 
studied  the  etfect  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils.  Six  months  after 
operation  little  improvement* was  shown,  but  after  12  months  the 
t test  group  had  gained  double  what  the  control  group  did  in  weight, 
slightly  more  in  height  and  also  in  speed  of  tapping,  hut  no  dif- 
ference in  gri  pH-  Q,  or  Healy  test.  Mason  (15)  describes  a method 
tried  at  Lincoln  School  for  reducing  absences  by  keeping  record  of 
the  number  and  causes  of  absence  and  requiring  pupils  to  report  to 
the  school  physician  after  absence  from  any  muse.  The  result  is 
that  absences  have  fallen  from  14.1)  to  9.3  per  cent.  Todd  (23), 
whose  study  was  of  high-school  boys,  suggests  a curriculum  and 
program  providing  time  for  corrective  work  in  physical  education. 

Standards  of  growth  have  been  studied  by  Baldwin  ( 1),  who  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Physical  Growth  of  Children:  and 
by  Packer  and  Moehlman  (18),  who  have  found  standards  for  De- 
troit children  by  sex,  age,  and  nationality.  Both  of  these  writers  have 
studied  the  relation  of  growth  to  school  progress  and  found  it 
positive. 

Several  studies  in  reducing  malnutrition  are  reported.  , In  Kansas 
City  (3)  all  children  were  weighed  and  measured  three  times  a year 
and  the  findings  used  as  *a  basis  for  teaching  of  hygiene,  accessory 
feeding  of  underweight  children,  and  other  follow-up  work.  Results : 
30  per  cent  underweight  reduced  to  19  per  cent, 

Ennis  (5.)  found  15  per  cent  boys  and  20  per  cent  giills  in  Evansr 
ton,  m.,  tOvbe  10  per  cent  or  more  underweight.  The  study  is  re- 
ported by  schools* \ 
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Mudge  (IT)  reports  a 12  weeks’  experiment  with  two  groups  of 
C incIu(I^d  educational,  nutritional,  and  health  work. 

1 he  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  (6)  has  a bulletin  on 
malnutrition  and  school  feeding. 

MitcheU  and  Forbes  (1(5)  report  an  experiment  in  nutrition  classes 
a i\ew  \ork  City  boys  school.  But  the  most  complete  experi- 

ClaaTin18  me  ,S  re-P°rtWl  He?lth  Educalron  »»d  the  Nutrition 
Uu88  U>  Jwlfre  gwups  of  cl.ild.en  who  were  underweight 

were  studied  during  three  years.  The  remedial  measures  attemjned 
: deScnl,cd\  Attention  is  called  to  the  effect  of  seasonal  variation 

t l af  “the  llr  T1P*V"8  ,eSUllS-  Tl“  a!*tll0rs  i,lso  conclude 
hal  the  definition  of  malnutrition  as  a function  of  (he  heieht- 

noVfusthffed.1°DSh,P  W,th  ‘hC  accePt,lnce  »f  “ * P«f  cent  standard  is 

iTwh^mt  I**1*8  °f  EdU- 

uuKownz  (JJ,  who  presents  a summary  of  facts 
concernmg  eye  defects,  lighting  system,  ...rangement  of  desks 

TmhZ'w.  " Pr°blf'."S  0f  hygiene  of  vision:  and  a 

) } i gei  (^v))  on  a method  for  measuring  the  fatigue  of  the 
eyes  by  the  speed  of  shifts  in  fixation  varying  dfstances.  He  Sound 

ocuh,  powers  ranging  ,r„ni  . high  resistance  to  fatiguing  condi 
tions  1o  a ready  susceptibility.  6 K 

W E Holt  (10)  studies  the  effects  of  smoking  on  freshmen  He 

found  fewer  nonsmokers  underweight,  more  of  them  oo  athletic 

teams  and  on  honor  list,  and  their  grade  average  was  4.1  points 

higher  than  the  smokers,  Van  elm  (9A\  in  « «-  u * 

L;„k  . ,,  , „ 'a»gnn  (24),  in  a tobacco  survey  of 

gh-school  boys,  also  found  nonsmokers  doing  better  work. 

In  accident  prevention  we  have  a United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation bulletin  by  Payne  (19). 

In  physical  education,  Williams  (26)  has  published  a test  on  its 

taftT^'b  " administration ; Williams,  Atkinson,  and  B.ace 

(2.)  desct.be  an  experiment  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
fornml  gymnastics  and  play  in  the  fourth  grade.  The  play  groan 
gained  more  in  skill  and  alertness,  obedience,  height,  wmit  Tunn 
capacity,  and  heart  condition.  In  strength  and  chest  esn ansi™' 

he  groups  wore  about  «P»1>  and  the  formal  group  made  slightly 
more  improvement  in  posture.  1 g ly 

In  athletics,  Gilchrist  (7)  gives  ratings  and  suggests  norms  for 
boys  and  girls  m track  and  field  events.  Knnkel  (13)  has  studied 
he  effect  „„  enrollment  of  a winning  f,w(lml|  Jn  Jnd 

Hre.  ' raff'e!'t'eV‘g  worth  h“8  b**11  lnuch  overestimated. 

The  Cleveland  Foundation  (#)  has  made  a recreation  survey  and 

made  comparisons  between  school  progress  and  spare-time  activities  * 

’’ . - *. 
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In  the  matter  of  Sex  Education  we  have  a study  by  Gruenberg 
(8),  which  deals  with  its  importance,  methods,  correlation  with  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  preparation  of  teachers  for 
this  purpose.  Hunter  (12)  tells  of  an  experiment  at  Carleton  Col- 
lege on  movies  in  teaching  social  hygiene.  Edson  (4)  reports  a sur- 
vey of  the  status  of  sex  instruction  in  which  a rather  widespread 
belief  in  its  i\eed  was  found;  the  ratio  of  schools  responding  to 
questionnaire  that  gave  sex  instruction  to  those  that  did  not  was  11 
to  16.  The  topics  treated  and  subjects  used  as  media  for  pre- 
senting phases  of  sex  education  are  given. 

Salisbury  (21)  has  studied  the  legislative  provision  for  physical 
education  in  different  States  arifl  found  11  hod  good  provision  for 
it  by  laws,  9 others  had  mandatory  and  3 more  lmd  permissive  laws. 

XVIII.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

The  present  status  of  vocational  guidance  htf^  been  studied  bv 
Maverick  (9)  in  Massachusetts,  by  McDougall( 8)  in  130  high  schools, 
and  by  Edgerton  (G)  in  379  junior  high  schools. 

Cowdrey  (2),- Proctor  (12),  and  Vance  (15)  have  studied  the 
value  of  mental  tests  in  vocational  guidance.  Proctor  believes 
they  are  tube  used  along  with  teachers’ estimates  of  ability,  records 
of  school  success,  and  vocational  ambitions  of  the  pupil.  His  sug- 
gestions are  mainly  of  a negative  kind.  Cowdrey  calculated  cor- 
relations between  the  different  trades  taught  in  the  Whittier  State 
School  with  mental  and  chronological  ages  and  intelligence  quotient, 
and  computed  critical  upper  and  lower  mental  age  levels  for  success. 

■ He  found  in  no  group  success  was  wholly  dependent  on  intelligence 
and  that  different  trades  were  of  three  tvj>es  where  success  was 
dependent  on  mental  level,  where  the  relationship  was  negligible, 
and  where  the  work  was  better  adapted  t^>  low  levels  of  intelligence. 

The  use  of  mental  tests  in  guidance  of  pupils  in  selection  of  high- 
school  courses  is  discussed  by  Dickson  (4)  1920,  and  Weisman  (16) 
1923.  and  Powers  (11).  Hemming  (13)  obtained  answers  from  93 
high-school  students  as  to  the  reasons  why  they  chose  subjects,  and 
urges  that  students  be  given  more  instruction  as  to  what  different 
subjects  treat  of  in  order  that  they  may  choose  more  intelligently. 

The  vocational  interests  of  high-school  seniors  of  the  State  of. 
Washington  was  studied  by  Douglas  (5).  He  found  more  girls 
and*  boys  from  large  schools  planning  to  enter  business  and  more 
girls  from  small  schools  teaching,  and  more  boys  agriculture.  On 
the  whole,  too  many  boys  planned  to  take  up  engineering  or  law 
and  too  few  agriculture  ^nd  the  ministry.  Very  few  were  choosing 
because  of  fitness  and  58  per  cent  did  not  expect  to  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  lines  of  work  in  whfch  they  would  immediately  engagj. 
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Crathorne  (3)  lias  studied  the  change  of  mind  between  high  school 
ami  college  as  to  life  work.  He  found  that  about  one-half  of  the 
•u  per  cent  who  entered  high  school  with  an  occupation  in  view  had 
changed  their  minds  by  the  freshman  year  at  college.  He  gives  the 
results  by  occupations  and  sex.  Miner  (10)  describes  an  experiment 
m helping  h.gh-school  students  to  olserve  their-  own  vocational 
interests  by  filling  out  blanks  which  analyzed  and  summarized  in- 
tm*st  bearing  upon  vocational  satisfactions  and  classifying  the  oc- 
cupations according  to  the  types  of  activities  employed. 

In  1920  the  recreational,  reading,  and  vocational  interests  of  800 
girls  G to  20  years  old  were  studied  by  Wheeler  (17).  He  found  a 
very  limited  range  of  vocations  known  to  the  girls. 

A guide  to  the  study  of  occupations  in  order  to  assist  in  vocational 
guidance  has  been  published  by  Allen  (1)  and  Freyer  (7).  It  gives 

t."°  tables1of  lntelllgence  standards  for  96  occupations  based  on  the 
Army  studies  and  verified  by  studies  of  the  Central  Branch  Y.  M 
C,  A.  of  Brooklyn.  Thorndike  and  Symonds  (14)  have  compared 
the  occupations  of  high-school  graduates  and  nongraduates. 

XIX.  SELECTED  SURVEYS. 

During  the  past  two  years  school  surveys  have  become  less  fre- 
quent and  more  specialized  in  type.  At  least  14  States  have  con- 
ducted surveys  of  scientific  significance  on  curricula,  buildings 
uuince,  supervision,  high  schools,  teacher  training,  and  rural  schools.’ 

A number  of  mental  surveys  have  been  started  and  a few  com- 
pleted. 

ALABAMA. 

Brenner,  Thomas  E.  A comparative  study  of  the  elementary  schools’* white 

Pr in tTng 'cto  ' 90*1 'e  u "T*!  ^ Brawn 

mining  ( oM  1921.  14  ji.,  charts,  tables. 

AHKANSA8. 

r-  su^rirt',f,,»o“r»  —•* rep°rt  «•*«**«-  uw 

rlii ‘Ion' to i « “*  Ark»“«»  Uluea.lonnl  Asso- 

cm. ion,  vol.  0,  nos.  3-4,  July-October,  1922.) 

CALIFORNIA,  - 

n°rlA,nrnn"n  ,A  SOl'°°1  bol,,llng  and  sehool  housing  program  for  Napa 
(Jilt  Berkeley,  Calif,  University  ol  California,  mg,  - ,S' 

charts,  maps  (Dept,  of  Edac^loo.  .Borean  of  Researeh.  Stud^  2.” 
and  Peterson,  L.  H.  A scffool  building  survey  and  school  housing 

(D^tm0f  Eman^rnfflen  CaMf'  Berkeley’  Ca,lf  l University  of  California 
_f  XT  Dept'  0f  Educat,on.  Bureau  of  Research.  8tudy  &) 

(Boul  „o.l,  '*"*■  CM,°n"  B°*"i  °f  Ed— >«»■ 

Wlll!iK.8*e.J‘  H’  A survey  of  the  pupl18  U*  schools  of  Bakersfield  Calif 

S « „ ut' mt,uer  8tott  **  «* 
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COLOB A DO. 

(City  and  County  of  Denver,  Coin.)  School  District  No.  1.  Sixteenth  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  Denver.  1920.  278  p„  lllus. 
Ftuita,  Colo.,  Hoard  of  Education.  An  educational  survey  of  the  Fruitn  (Colo.  1 
Union  High  School  District,  including  school  districts  Nos.  2,  7,  23,  2 5. 
27.  und  37.  1921,  111  p. 

The  rural  hlgh-school  district  inclnles  social  and  economic  surrey. 

t’ONXKCTICT'T. 
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Davis,  Jesse  B.  A survey  of  the  organization  und  administration  of  hicli 
sehools  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  Conn..  State  15oar%«*f 
Education,  1921.  37  p. 

Southington,  Conn.  School  Board  Annual  Report,  1922.  (19  p. 

Tart  1 dcalu  with  a health  survey.  Part  2,  the  superintendent'*  re|>ort  : includes 
edurntional  tests.  Part  finance.  ■» 

DELAWARE. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington.  Del.  Bulle- 
tin, 1921,  no.  2.  182  p.  . * 

FUJRIDA.  ^ 

Roemer,  Joseph.  A study  of  Florida  high  schools.  Gainesville,  Fla.,  University 
of  Florida.  Dept,  of  Secondary  Education,  1921.  29  p..  tables. 

(IEOR01A. 

I 

Duggan.  M.  L..  and  Bolton,  E.  B.  Educational  surveys  of  various  counties  in 
Georgia.  Atlinka,  (In.,  State  Department  of  .Education,  1921-22T  Nos. 
27-38.  5 54  p. 

Twenty-eevem,  twenty-eight,  and  twenty-nine  hy  M.  I,.  Duggnn  only. 

Fernandez,  Alice  B.  A school  building  progrnm  for  Athens,  On.  U.  S.  Rurenu 
of  Educution.  Bulletin,  1921.  no.  25.  , 

Stra.ver,  George  I).  Keixirt  of  the  survey  of  the  public-school  system  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (School  year,  1921-22.)  * New  York,  Columblu  University  Teachers 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS.1 

By  Stephen  S.  Colvin. 
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Co ntt nth.  The  development  of  mental  testing— The  Blort  tort*—  Array  Alpha  tests— 

.|nny  Beta  tests — lUxt-nl  group  teats. 

A decade  ago  intelligence  testing  was  in  its  beginnings  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  no  standardized  tests  available  except 
those  of  the  1 Jinet -Simon  scale.  These  tests  had  been  used  but  little, 
and  chiefl)  for  the  detection  and  classification  of  the  backward  and' 
the.  feeble-minded.  Goddard  had  just  begun  pioneer  work  in  this 
field,  while  Kuhluiann  and  Huey  llitd  added  to  the  scant  literature 
that  was  just  beginning  to  appear  in  this  country.  Altogether  the 
impoitant  articles  nufulwred  scarce  a score.  The-  •point  scale  of 
^ erkes  had  not  yet  lieen  published.  Terman's  important  revision  was 
still  in  the  process  of  making,  while  group  tests  to  pleasure  the  men- 
tality of  numbers  of  persons  simultaneously  hud  notlieen  thought  of. 

To-tlay  all  is  changed.  The  programs  of  the  meetings  of  psycholo- 
gists devote  more  space  to  the  discussion  of  intelligence  tests  than  to 
any  other  single  topic.  When  sclutftlmen  and  teachers  meet,  this 
question  claims  their  attention  and  interest,  and  in  the  schools  them- 
selves throughout  the  country  e»vtensive  “ testing  programs  ” are  con- 
ducted and  the  results  used  for  improvement  in  teaching  and  admin- 
istration. 

Tlie  development  anch  standardization  of  intelligence  tests  have 
resulted  in  four  main  types— two  of  which  are  for  administration  to 
individuals  and  two  to  groups.^  These  are: 


1.  The  It  I net  testa  nnd  their  revisions  and  additions. 

2.  The  i>erforiuunee  tests  /or  Individual  udmlnlstrutlon.  including  the  various 

form-board  tests,  puzzle  tests,  pletirre  tests,  etc. 

3.  The  group-intelligence  tests -of  the  Army  Alphu  type— paper  and  pencil 

tests  for  the  most  part  of  a linguistic  nature. 

4.  The  group-intelligence  tasts  of  the  Army  Beta  type,  performance  tests 

reduced  to  paper  an*  pencil  form,  for  use  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  the  examination  of  little  children,  Illiterates,  and  non- 
English-sjteaklng  groups.  1 

<v  >.  * ‘r. 


1* — THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  MENTAL  TESTING. 

-•  * ' 

Definite  and  systematic  attempts  to  measure  mentality  began  18 
years  ago,  when  Binet  aiyd  Simon  in  1905  published  in  L’Annfc 
Psychologique  of  that  year' their  collection  of  tests  designed  to  de-' 
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"termine  the  native  intelligence  of  school  children.  These  tests  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  defective  children  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  from  those  of  normal  mentality',  with  the  aim  of 
providing  these  unfortunate  pupils  with  the  instruction  best  suited  to 
their  limited  intellectual  capacities.  Thus,  like  many  other  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  movements,  in  psychology  and  education,  men- 
tal testing  begun  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  subnormal  and  defective, 
and  has  since  spread  until  it  finds  its  largest  and  most  useful  lield 
in  the  realm  of  normal  psychology, 

. These  first  men tul  tests  were  not  merely  the  outcome  of  a happy 
guess  or  of  a flash  of  genius.  Binet’s  many  years  of  expert  psycho- 
logical observation  and  experimentation  achieved  t heir  most  sig- 
nificant results  in  the  construction  of  these  tests.  The  first  series 
of  tests  were  preliminary  and  tentative  in  their  nature.  From  ap- 
plying them  to  children  of  various  ages  Binet  found,  for  example, 
what  was  the  average  attainment  in  the  various  tests  of  normal 
children  at  various  nges.  This  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the 
intelligence  scale,  of  1903.  In  this  scale,  groups  of  tests  were  ar- 
ranged for  children  beginning  with  the  third  year  and  continuing 
through  the  thirteenth  year.  The  tests  were  arranged  “ according  to 
the  ages  at  which  the  majority  of  children  succeed  in  them."  The 
number  of  tests  for  the  various  ages  varied  from  .eigjtit  for.  7 years 
to  three  for  13  years,  the  most  frequent  YiumbeHoeing  five.  The 
scale  was  revised  by  Binet  in  1911,  the  year  of  its  author’s  death. 
In  the  1911  scale  there  were  tests  for  all  ages  from  3 to  12,  inclusive, 
a test  for  the  fifteenth  year,  and  a final  test/  for  adults.  Under  each 
age  there  were  five  subtests,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fourth 
year,  for  which  only  four  subtests  were  given'. 

Although  the  most  extensive  and  significant  work  in  mental  test- 
ing has  been  done  in  America,  the  Binet  tests  were  slow  in  making 
their  appearance  iy  this , country.  Goddard,  then  psychologist  at 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  first  learned  of  th^se 
tests  in  1908,  and  in  December  of  that  year  published  a brief  account 
of  the  tests  . <?f  1005.  In  January,  1910,  Goddard  published  an  a'b- 
— straet-nf-tbe-scale  of  1908.  Goddard  was  at  first  extremely  critical 
of  the  vali^|  of  this  scale.  He  says,  “ It  seemed  impossible  to  grade 
intJl^ence  in  that  way.  It  was  too  easy,  too  simple.”  However, 
whCT^the  abstract  of  the  scale  was  used  he  found  that  it  “ was  a 
surprise  and  gratification.”  The  classification  of  400  feeble-minded 
children  at  Vineland  by  the  Binet  metho^during  this  year  “agrees 
with  the  institution's  experience,”  and  Goddard  became  an  enthusi- 
astic proponent  of  Binet’s  scale,1  He  followed  his  survey  of  the 
children  at  Vineland  by  applying  the  tests  to  2,000  normal  children.* 

• Pod.  Sea,,  Vol,  XVII.  No.  8.  Sept,  1S10. 
dt,  Vol.  mil.  No.  8,  Juno,  1011. 
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• Since  the  introduction  of  the  Binet  scale  to  America  several  im- 
portant revisions  and  adaptations  have  been  made.  In  1915  appeared 
the  point  scale  by  \ erkes,  Bridges,  a'nd  Hardwick,  and  a year  later 
tho  Stanford  revision  by  Term un.  Yerkes’s  revision  is  particularly 
notable  because  of  its  method  of  scoring  and  the  order  of  the  presen- 
•.  of  the  tests.  Among  other  revisions  may  be  mentioned  that 
by  Kuhlmann  .and  the  receiw  emendations  by  Herring. 

. As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  the  Bine^  tests  were  found  in- 
sufficient and  inadequate  in  certain  particular's.  Perhaps  the  chief 
criticism  to  be  brought  against  them,  however,  is  that  they  are  in- 
dividual tests,  and  that  they  can  not  be  satisfactorily  given  unless 
the  persqn  who  administers  the  test  has  adequate  training  and  edn- 
siderable  practical  experience.  The  fact  that  these  tests  are  indi- 
vidual means  that  they  must  be  given  to  each  child  separately.  In 
a room  of  40  children  this  would  require  a total  time  for  testing  of 
about  20  hours.  It  would  further  require  a skilled  person  to  give 
the  children  the  tests,  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  measure  the  in- 
t telligence  of  a group  of  school  children,  such  as  would  be  found  in  a 
town  or  city  even  of  moderate  size,  would  necessitate  an  amount  of 
time  and  an  expenditure  of  money  that  would  seem  in  many  cases 
prohibitive.  When  a few  children  are  to  be  tested  for  specific  reasons, 
the  Binet  tests  may  be  advantageously  employed,  but  when  the  in- 
telligence of  all  the  children  in  a school  system  is  to  Iw  surveyed, 
then  another  instrument  for  measuring  intelligence  must  be  found  if 
possible.  Such  an  instrument  now  exists  in  the  various  group  tests 
to-day  available  for  testing  tho  intelligence  of  all  children  in  our 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  and. indeed 
for  raatuje  Students,  in  colleges  and  professional  schools. 

While  the  development  of  intelligence  tests,  based  on  the  pioneer 
work  of  Binet,  was  going  on,  psychologists  were  employing'  various 
tests  to  discover  how  individuals  differed  in  certain  physical  and  1 
mental  capacities?  The  study  of  individual  differences,  begun  by 
G&Jton  in  England,  was  made  known  in  this  country  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely  through  the  work  oLJ&mcft 
McKoen  Cattell,  then  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of 
. Pennsylvania  and  later  of  Columbia  University.  . Cattell  gave 
psychological  tests  of  the  sensory  and  motor  type  to  students  at  the 
* University  of  Pennsylvania  and  later  at  Columbia  University.  ?The 
article  by  Cattell  and  Farrand  appearing  in  the  Psychological  ‘Re- 
view more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  gives  an  interesting  state- 
ment rof  this  work  and  the  results  achieved".  An  examination  of  ■ 
m Cattail’s  tests,  shows  that  they  concern  themselves  largely  with  sensory 
discrimination  and  rapidity  of  reaction.  Likewise  immediate  mem- 
ory ^imemory  span)  is  tested  by  finding  the  number  of  letters  a i 
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subject  remembers  at  one  hearing.  Ability  to  estimate  space  in  deter- 
mined by  a test  requiring  the  bisection  of  a line  of  50  centimeters; 
ability  to  estimate  time  is  tested  by  estimating  a 10-second  interval. 

A judgment  of  least  noticeable  differences  in  weight  is  also  included.  v 
In  a later  article  by  Cattell  and  Farrand  we  find  a description  of  the 
further  extension  of  the  work  of  mental  testing  as  employed  with 
students  of  Columbia  University  as  subjects.  ; The  tests  used  in- 
cluded handwriting,  visual  acuity  and  color  vision,  auditory  acuity 
and  perception  of  pitch,  sensitivity  of  the  skin,  perception  of  weight, 
sensitivity  to  pain,  accuracy  and  steadiness  of  movement,  reaction 
time,  cancellation  of.  A’s,  perception  of  time  and  space,  memory  | 
span,  memory  of  length  of  a line  previously  drawn,  after-images, 
and  mental  imagery.  In  regard  to  the  tests  Cattell  says:  u Our  ex- 
perience with  these  tests  leads  us  to  recommend  that  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  work  of  every  psychological  laboratory.” 

Those  tests  were  given  to  individuals  of  normal  mentality.  At 
the  same  time  other  psychological  tests  of  a somewhat  different  type 
were  being  developed  through  efforts  to  train  the  feeble-minded. 
Here  the  work  of  Sequm  can  not  be  overlooked. 

In  his  work  with  children  of  low-grade  intelligence  Sequin  found 
the  form  board  of  value.  The  form-board  test  has  passed  through 
various  adaptations,  but  its  essential  character  has  been  kept  It 
consists  in  fitting  wooden  blocks  of  various  shapes  into  forms  cut 
out  to  receive  them.  The  board  may  be  very  simple,  or  it  may  be 
made  as  complex  as  desired,  not  only  as  to  the  shape  and  number' 
of  forms-used,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  flocks  to  be  fitted,  since  each 
block  may  be  a single  solid  piece  or  composed  of  a number  of  pieces, 
in  which  case  the  pieces  must  themselves  be  fitted  together  as  well 
as  placed  in  the  proper  form.  A variation  of  this  test  consists  of 
a*$uzzle  in  which  various  parts  of  a figure  or  shape  are  Required  to 
be  fitted  together*  as,  for . example,  in  the  Healy  manikin  puzzL&*c. 
Picture-puzzle  tests-  have  been  largely  used  in  recent  years  as  per- 
formance tests.  In  this  type  of  test  the  various  parts  of  a picture 
are  to  be  arranged  in  their  proper  order.  In  some  instances  a picture 
with  parts  omitted  is  given  the  qnbject,  and  he  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  picture  by  filling  in  the  gaps  with  the  proper  blocks.  An- 
other tyj^of  picture  test  consists  fo  arranging  a series  of  pictures' 
in  such  ail  order-  that  they  tell  a complete  story.  A form  of  tiie 
performance  test  that  is  now  frequqptly  used  is  the  “ maze  test.” 
This  test  was  used  extensively  20  years  ago,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
anirrjal  psychology  when  the  intelligence  of  an  animal,*  such  as  a 
white  rat,  was  studied  by  finding  how  easily  and  Buraly  the  animal 
could  learn  to  go  through  the  passages  of.  a maze  and  get  to  the  cen- 
ter where  the  food  was  placed.  The  Porteua  maze  test  for  detectiqg  ' 
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feeblemindedness  is  the  best  adaptation  of  this  test.  The  maze  test 
when  used  with  human  beings  is  a paper  and  pencil  test  of  the  per- 
formance type.  The  maze  is  printed  on  a sheet  of.  paper,  and  the 
person  tested  is  requ.red  to  trace  with  a pencil  the  correct  way  of 
going  through  the  maze.  The  form-board  test  and  the  various  pic- 
ure-puzzlo  tests  have  also  been  adapted  to  paper  and  pencil  use,  but 
nevertheless  retain  essential  characteristics  as  performance  tests. 

he  performance  tests,  like  the  Binet  tests  and  the  tests  employed 
by  Oat  tell,  were  originally  of  the  individual  type  and  retired  a 
arge  amount  of  tun*  m the  aggregate  for  their  administration  as 
well  as  expert  skill  on  the  part  of  the  person  giving  the  test.  The 
great  advance  in  tho  technique  of  administering  intelligence  tests 
came  when  these  tests  were  so  constructed  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
gtven'to  groups  of  individuals  rather  than  to  persons  one  at  a time. 
( i roup  testing,  although  practiced  to  some  extent  before  1917,  owes 
its  chief  impetus  to  the  formulation  of  the  so-called  Army  tests 

on  an  tensive  scale  after  America  had  entered 

At  time  the  various  attempts  at  intelligence  testing  were 
brought  to  a head  in  the  construction  of  the  .Army  Alpha  mental 
examinations  for  the  literates  and  the  Army  Beta  examinations  for 
the  illiterates.  The  Army  tests  were  the  first  instances  of  paper 
and  pencil  tests  that  were  applied^to  groups  of  individuals  on  an 
extensive  scale. ^ The  Alpha  tests  trace  their  origin  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  various  psychological  tests  employed  to  determine 
individual  differences,  and  to  the  Binet  tarts  and  their  various  re- 
visions. The  Beta  tests  were  mure  closely  allied  to  the  mrformamto 
tests  previously  mentioned,  but  were  adapted  to  the  paper  and  pen- 

a,lrre  de5ifiTed’  Hke  the  A,pha  tests>  ^r  measuring  the 
mentality  of  those  Jested  in  groups  rather  than  through  individual 
examinations.  ‘ ^ * 

The  results  of  the  Army  tests  were  so' satisfactory  that  oTthe 
conclusion  of  the  armisticenhey  were  made  public,  and  the  Army 

Alpha  WS18nf'VC"  widcl>-  ’n  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  during 
the  year  1919.  Prior  to  this  time,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  the  so-called 
Brown  University  test  was  given  to  the  men  in  the  Students  Army 
training  Corps  and  the  naval  unit  at  Brown*  It  has  since  been 
continued  with  all  entering  classes  at  that  institution  and  is  now  in 

T 0t  tnal*  Th,S  fact  is  menti°ned  because  it  would  seem 

to  be  the  first  group  intelligence  test  to  be  consistently  and  con- 
tinuously used  and  standardized.  It  precedes  somewhat,  in  point 
of  time,  the  various  group  tests  that  have  been  devised  and  published 
during  the  last  three  years,  in  all  numbering  nearly  40  separate 
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II — THE  BINET  TESTS. 

The  Binet  tests  as  they  exist  in  their  most  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive revision  and  extension  are  known  as  the  Stan  ford- Binet,  and  in 
their  present  form  are  the  work  of  .Lewis  M.  Terman.  The  Binet 
scale  as  perfected  by  it-s  author  is  composed  of  54  tests.  The  Stan- 
ford-revision  consists  of  <4  main  tests  and  16  alte mates— 90  in  all. 

There  are  36  tests  not  found  in  the  original  Binet  scale.  The  present  ‘ 

character  of  intelligence  tests  owes  so  much  to  the  Binet  test  and  its 
revisions  that  it  wijl  be  of  assistance  to  describe  in  some  detail  the 
nature  of  the  Stanford  Binet. 

This  scale  like  its  prototype  has  a series  of  tests  arranged  for  va- 
rious years.  Terman  speaks  of  them  as  “stunts,  or  problems,  success 
in  which  demands  the  exercise  of  intelligence."  This  description 
while  fairly  good  is  not  entirely  accurate,  since  many  of  the  tests 
included  clearly  involve  no  problem  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  being  based  oh  recognition  of  familiar  objects,  on  simple 
associations,  and  on  acts  of  skill.  Still  others  lequire  concentrated 
attention  and  memory  for  immediate  impressions.  In  all  roughlv 
less  than  half  involve  comparison,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 

In  the  Stanford-Binet,  there  arc  six  main  tests  for  each  year  from 
3 through  10.  There  are  eight  tests  for.  the  twelfth  year  and  six  for 
the  fourteenth  year.  An  average  adult  and  a superior-achUt  level  are 
included,  each  with  six  main  tests. 

The  Stanford-Binet,  like  its  original,  begins  with  simple  teats  to 
determine  the  child's  knowledge,  of  common  objects  in  his  environ- 
ment. The  child  is  aSked  to  point  to  his  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  hair;  to 
name  familiar  objects/to  enumerate  objects  in  a picture,  to  give  his 
sex,  and  to  tell  his  last  name.  In  later  years  he  is  asked  to  name 
colors,  to  distinguish  between  his  right,  and  loft  hand,  to  discover 
what  is  missing  in  a mutilated  picture,  to  recognize  familiar  coins,  to 
tell  'whether  it  is  morning  or  afternoon,  to  name  the  days  of  the 
week,  to  tell  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  year,  to 'give 
the  meaning  of  words  in  a series  of  vocabularies  progressing  in  diffi- 
culty for  the  various  ages  tested,  and  the  like.  Tes^s  of  this  character 
clearly  do  not  involve,  a mehtal  ability  beyond  that  of  the  perceptive 
Rnd  associative  processes  of  the  human  mind,  and  they  are  definitely 
dependent  on  the  experiences  of  the  child  in  school  and  out.  No  men- 
tal ingenuity  of  a high  degree  of  complexity,  no  rational  processes 
of  a developed  Sort  are  here  demanded.  These  tests  seek  primarily 
to  discover  the  child’s'  range  of  information. 

In  the  tests  of  the  third  3-ear  is  found  a simple  memory-span  test. 
The  child  is  required  to  repeat  such  a sentence  as,  “ In  summer  the 
sun  is  hot,”  or  as  an  alternative  test  to  repeat  three  digits  as,  “ 3,  6, 

2.”  The  memory-span  test  appears  in  various  forms  at  other  levels!' 
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The  child  of  4 is  required  to  repeat  4 digits,  or  as  an  alternative 
test  12  to^l3  syllables.  At  0,  he  is  required  to  repeat  16  to  18  sylla- 
bles ^ at  7,  5 digits,  and  as  an  alternative  test  to  repeat  3 digits 
backwards.  At  8.  an  alternative  test  requires  the  child  to  write  from 
dictation  the  sentence.  “ See  the  little  boy.”  At  9,  one  of  the  tests  is 
to  repeat  4 digits  backwards.  At  10,  there  are  two  alternative  tests 
of  the  memory-span  type,  one  to  repeat  6 digits  and  a second  to  re- 
peat from  20  to  22  syllables.  A test  for  the  twelfth  year  requires  the 
repetition  of  5 digits  backwards,  while  an  alternative  f6r  the  four- 
teenth year  requires  the  repetition  of  7 digits  in  the  order  of  orig- 
inal presentation.  * ' 

The  average-adult  test  has  the  requirement,  of  repeating  6 digits 
backwards,  or  as  an  alternative  28  syllables;  while  the  superior-adult 
test  requires  the  repetition  of  8 digits  in  the  order  of  presentation 
and  7 digits  backwards,  Tests  of  this  type  have  been  used  by 
psychologists  for  many  years,  the  general  conclusion  being  that  there 
is  a fairly  close  relation  between  immediate-memory  ability  and 
school  attainment.  A memory  tost  of  a somewhat  different  type  is 
included  under  the  tenth  year.  A brief  report  of  a firo  is  read  and 
the  child  is  required  to  give  back  the  essential  ideas.  A more  com- 
plicated test  of  this  type  is  placed  as  the  superior-adult  level. 

In  the  tests  for  the  fourth  year  there  appears  the  attempt  to 
measure  the  ability  of  a Vmple.  act  of  skill , the  counting  of  4 pennies; 
at  the  six-year  level- the  requirement  is  to  count  13  pennies,  while 
at  the  eight-year  level  the  child  is  required  to  count  from  20  back  * 
to  1.  Such  tests  as  these  require  a degree  of  attention,  but  little  of 
a high  intellectual  type. 

At  the  fourth-year  level  the  child  is  required  to  copy  a square;  at 
the  seventh,  a diamond;  and  at  the  tenth,  to  draw  designs  from 
memory.  These  latter  may  be  considered  not  only  as  a test  in  com- 
prehension of  details  but  a test  in  execution  as  well.  - The  Binet  ^le 
is  weak  in  tests  of  this  type.  Indeed,  it  has  been  criticised  because 
it  is  very  largely  verbal  an^includes  very  few  performance,  tests 
A thoroughgoing  performance  test  is  included  in  the  sixth  year 
v$en  the  child  is  required  to  tie  a bow  knot  after  being  shown  a 
model.  One  of  the  alternative  tests  for  the  tenth  year  is  the  Healy 
and  Fernald  form  board.  In  the  eighth  and  twelfth  years  is  found 
the  ball-and-field  test  (original  with  Terraan).  Here  the  child  is 
required  to  indicate  by  drawing  line^  how  he  woVild  attempt  to  locate 
a ball  lost  am^  the  high  grass  of  a circular  field.  This  test  includes 
not  only  performance  but  the  perfecting  of  a plan,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  a variety  of  tests  demanding  ingenuity  and  judq- 
ment.  . * x 
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In  the  fourth  year,  first  appear  tests  demanding  discrimination  and 
comparison.  The  child  is  required  to  compare  two  lines  and  tell 
which  is  longer.  In  later  years  (fifth  and  ninth)  he  is  asked  to 
compare  weights.  At  the  fifth-year  level  his  aesthetic  judgment  is 
tested  by  presenting  to  him  paired  pictures  and  asking  him  which  is 
the  prettier.  In  the  fourth-year  test,  also,  the  child  is  required  to 
identify  a form  shown  him  by  indicating  another  like  it.  Tests  re- 
quiring the  detection  of  similarities  and  differences  on  higher  levels 
are  frequently  found  in  the  Stanford-Binet,  accompanied  by  require- 
ments demanding  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  verbal 
comprehension.  Insrances  of  tests  to  determine’  similarities  are 
found  at  the  eighth-year  level,  when  the  child  is  askfed  to  indicate 
resemblances  between  wood  and  coal,  etc.,  and  at  12,  between  snake, 
cow,  and  sparrow.  Differences  in  meaning  are  emphasized  in  the  test 
for  the  seventh  year,  when  the.  child  is  asked  to  tell  the-difference 
between  a fly  and  a butterfly,  and  again  in  the  test  for  the  fourteenth 
year,  when  the  child  is  asked  to  point  out  the  respects  in  which  a 
president  and  a king  differ,  and  finally  for  the  average  adult  when 
differences  in  meaning  between  abstract  terms  are  required.  These 
same-opposit 'es '.tests,  as  they  have  been  recently  termed,  appear  in 
modified  forms  in  most  intelligence  tests,  and  they  belong  in  a way 
to  the  large  group  of  controlled  association  tests  that  have  long  been 
material  for  psychological  experimentation.  The  opposites  test  in 
particular  dates  back  a score  of  years,  and  has  been  found  by  many 
investigators  to  show  rather  high  agreement  with  other  evidences  of 
intelligence. 

Linguistic  knowledge  and  discrimination  are  further  evidenced  by 
the  vocabulary  tests  already  spoken  of  and  by  a number  of  tests 
involving  to  a degree  abstract  and  logical  abilities.  These  qualities 
are  called  into  play  by  the  definitions  tests  beginning  with  the  fourth 
year.  At  this  level  of  development  the  child  is  expected  to  define 
such  simple  words  as  chair,  horse,  and  fork,  in  terms  of  their  use,  * 
e*  Fork  is  to  eat  with.”  Here,  little  more  than  simple  association 
is  demanded.  However,  in  later  years,  definitions  in  terms  of  quali- 
ties of  objects,  such  as  balloon  and  tiger  (eighth  year)  and  pity  and 
- revenge  (twelfth  year} , are  required.  In  this  latter  test,  particularly, 
the  higher  verbal  and  mental  abilities  are  explored. 

Verbal  fluency  on  the  basis  of  the  simple  associative  processes  is 
again  tested  in  the  uncontrolled  association  test  measuring  the  “ flow 
of  ideas.”  This  test  was  mentioned  in  the  psychological  literature 
more  than  80  years  ago  and  has  since  been  extensively  employed  by 
investigators.  The  subject  is  asked  to  start  with  some  word  at  a 
given  signal  and>  to  keep  on  sluing  words  as  fast  as  he  can  until  he 
has  thought  of,  for  example,  a hundred,  or  has  occupied  a certain 
number  of  minutes.  The  test  is  used  in  the  §tanford-Binet  at  the 
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(enth-jrar  level  when  the  child  is  required  to  think  of  SO  words  in 
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fluency,  is  found  in  the  ninth  year  e 

Verbal  ingenuity  coupled  with  comprehension  of  meaning  is 
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test  involving  a higher  degree  of  linguistic  invention 
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Another  test  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  since  it  ndat™ 
to  practical  affairs  and  involves  an  elcmei/of  Tud“  " the 
absurdities  test  employed  for  the  tenth- year  level  A l h 
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The  induction  test  consists  in  arriving  at  a rule  from  the  presen- 
tation of  concrete  instances.  The  ingenuity  test  is  as  follows: 

A mother  sent  her  hoy  to  the  river  and  told  him  to  bring  back  exactly  7 
pints  of  water.  She  gave  him  n 3-pint_  vessel  and  a O-pint  vessel.  Show  me 
how  the  boy1  cun  measure  out  exactly  7 pirns  of  water  using  nothing  but  these 
twTo  vessels  and  not  guessing  at  the  amount. 

Terman  comments  on  this  test: 

This  requires  practical  judgment  and  a certain  amount  of  Inventive  Ingenuity. 

• * • Formal  education  influences  the  test  little  or  not  at  all.  the  unschooled 

business  men  making  a.  somewhat  better  showing  than  high  school  students. 

T$vo  further  tests  involving  rational  ability  should, be  mentioned, 
one  the  comprehension  of  physical  relationships  and  the  other  the 
problem,  of  the  enclosed  boxes.  Both  are  for  the  average-adult  level. 
The  first  named  is  an  alternative  test.  The  subject  is  asked  to  draw 
the  path  of  a cannon  ball  pointed  horizontally  and  fired  across  a 
perfectly  level  field. 

The  subject  is  also  asked  what  a bucket  filled  with  water  and 
tipping  the  scales  at  45  pounds  will  weigh  when  a 5-pound  fish  is 
added.  Quite  frequently  the  person  tested, will  reply  50  pounds  (the. 
correct  answer),  but  when  the  administrator  of  the  test,  asks  quite 
seriously,  “How  can  this  be  correct,  since  the  water  itself  holds  up 
the  fish?”  The  subject  may  become  confused  and  reply  that  he  is 
uncertain  or  udmit  that  he  is  in  error. 

As  a third  part  of  the  physical  relations  test,  the  subject  is  asked 
if  it  is  harder  to  hit  a mark  of  a certain  size  at  100  yards  (providing 
that  the  gun  carries  for  that  distance)  than  at  50  yards?  The  sub- 
ject must  not  only  reply  in  the  affirmative,  but  must  give  a satis- 
factory reason  for  his  answer.  ‘ 

The  three  tests  described  above  are  interesting  not  only  because 
they  involve  rational  procedure  of  a fairly  high  degree  of  complexity, 
but  also  because  they  involve  a knowledge  of  physical  facts  that 
are  or  should  be  a part  of  everyday  experience,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
abstract  tuition  of  the  schools.  In  the  present-day  intelligence 
tests  very  few  of  these  tactical  problems  are  emphasized,  though 
there  are  some  tests  that  demand  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  facts  *■  in  a limited  degree,  a knowledge  that  most  edu- 
cated persons  srem  to  lack  in  a large  degree.  The  second  part  of 
this  test  is  interesting  also  because  it  measures  not  only  knowledge 
of  physical' facts  of  principles,  but  to  a degree  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  resist  suggestion , and  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge. 
This  aspect  of  the  test  at  once  suggests  that  it  is  in  part  a will  and 
character  test  as  well  as  a test  of  knowledge  and  intelligence^,* 

* See  particularly  Thorndike’s  Examination  for  High  School  Senior*  and  College  Freah- 

men.  * 

* Ability  to  resist  distractions  Is  one  of  the  elements  Included  In  the  Downey  wlll- 
tempersment  teat,  that  seeks  to  msaaura  certain  fundamental  character  qualities. 
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Thp  somnd  test  of  (he  problem  type,  mentioned  above,  thbt  of 
tlie  enclosed  boxes,  is  as  follows:  The  person  administering  the  tests 
^hows  the  subject  a cardboard  box  and  then  says,  “This  box  has  two 
smaller  boxes  inside,  and  each  of  the  smaller  boxes  contains  one  tinv 
box.  How  many  altogether  ?”  The  problem  is  further  complicated 
m subsequent  questions.  This  test  is  not  only  a test,  of  rational 
ability,  but  appeals  to  the  visualizing  element  as  well.  In  the  Stan- 
ford-Uinct  a number  of  visualizing  tests  are  found.  These  are  dis- 
cussed in  a later  paragraph. 

In  recent  intelligence  tests  arithmetical  problems  -have  often  been 
included.  .In  the  JSlanford-Hiuet  such  a test  is  placed  at  the  four- 
teenth-year level.  Four  simple  problems  are  given,  and  one  minute 
is  allowed  for  the  solution  of  each  problem.  Intelligence  is  mani- 
fested m school  largely  as  learning  ability.  .In  one  sense  of  the  word 
the  Bmet  tests  all  measure  learning  ability,  since  they  are  based  on 
materials  acquired  through  experience,  and  not  a few  though  the 
definite  instruction  of  the  school,  as  for  example,  tests  involving  the 
meaning  of  words  and  the  distinction  between  words,  counting,  mak- 
ing change,  arithmetical  reasoning.  There  is,  however,  one  test  that 
directly  involves  the  ability  to  learn  something  essentially  novel,  and 
it  tests  this  learning  in  operation , so  to  speak.  This  test  is  one  of  the 
mx  main  tests  devised  for  the  average  adult.  The  subject  of  the  test 
is -shown  a code  insisting  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in 
such  a way  that  each  is  represented  by  a part  of  a geometrical  figure, 
forming  angles  of  various  sorts.  The  subject  is  given  a brief  instme- 

(,on’n  thp  CO(1°;  aml  tllcn  is  required  to  write.  tl\o  words,  “Gome 
quickly,-  when  the  code  is  removed.  This  test  has  a certain  similarity 
to  the  so-called  substitution  tests  (to  be  described  later  in  discussing 
group  intelligence  tests),  but  it  also  involves  the  factor  of  memory 
not  required  in  the  substitution  tests  as  ordinurilyycmployed.  The 
factor  of  visual  imagery  a!so%iters  into  the  code  test. 

As  already  stated,  a number  of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests  are  wholly 
or  in  part  measures  of  the  ability  to  visualize , a rather  specialized  ca- 
pacity and  not  necessarily  a mark  of  high  mentality.  The  form- 
hoard  test,  previously  mentioned,  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on  vis- 
ual ability  The  clock  test  for  the  fourteenth-year  level  demands  a 
considerable  degree  of  visual  imagination.  In  this  the  subject  ia  ’ 
asked  such  a question  as  the  following: 

Suppose  it  Is  6.22  o’clock,  that  Is,  22  minutes  after  6;  can  you  see  In  vour 
rnincl  where  the  large  hand  would  be,  and  where  the  small  hand  would  be? 
Now,  suppose  the  two  hands  of  tt.e  dock  were  to  trade  places  • • • wha» 
time  would  It  then  be?  , wnat 

A stiH  more  complicated  kind  o f visualization  is  demanded  in  the 
pa  pet-cutting  test  for  the  superior-adult  level.  A piece  of  DaDer 
about  6 inches  square  is  folded  first  once  in  the  middle  and  then 
again  in  the  middle,  at  right  angles  to  the  firet  fold.  ■ Then  a email 
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■notch  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  side  that  presents  hut  one  edge  and 
the  subject  of  the 'test  is  asked'  tb  draw  how  the  sheet  of  paper  will 
look  when  it  is  unfolded.  It  is  possible  to  solve  this  test  with  slight 
use  of-  visual  imagination,  -by. the  aid  of  abstraction  and  rational- 
izatjpn.  Howevbp,  it  is  primarily. a test  of  visualization.  A simpler 
form  of  a visualization  test  is  found  as  carlv  as  the  fifth  year  in  the 

r f * * 

“patience,  or  divided  rectangle  test.”  In  this  test  two  rectangular 
cards  are  used,  one  divided  into  two  triangles  by  cutting  it  along  one 
, of  its  diagonals.  The  instructions  read: 

Place  the  uncut  card  on  the  table  with  one  of  its  longer  sides  to  the  child. 
By  the  side  of  this  card  * * * lay  the  two  halves  of  the  divided  rectangle 

with  their  hypothonj^es  turned  from  each  other  * * *.  Then  say  to  the 

child:  “I  want  you  to  take  these  two  pipers  (touching  the  two  triangles)  and 
put  them  together  so  they  will  look  exactly  like  this"  (pointing  to  the  uncut 
card). 

'this  test  is  interesting  not  only  because  of  its  appeal  to  visuali- 
zation, but  because  it  has  in  it  the  transition  stage  from  what  may  he 
considered  a pure  performance  test  of  the  form-board  type  to  per- 
formance test-8  of  the  paper  and  pencil  type , in  which  positions  of 
geometrical  figures  are  indicated  by  drawing  lines  on  paper.  This 
paper  and  pencil  adaption  of  the  form-board  test  is  used  exten- 
sively in  group  intelligence  tests  (to  be  described  later)  for  small 
children  and  illiterates,  of  which  the  Army  Beta  test  is  the  prototype. 

A description  of  the  Stanford-Binet  should  not  conclude  without 
a description  of  the  directions  test.  At  the  fifth-year  level  the  child 
is  asked  to  execute  three  commissions,  as  follows: 

Here's  a key.  I want  you  to  put  it  on  the  chair  over  there;  then  I wnnt 
you  to  shut  (or  open)  that  door,  nnd  then  bring  me  the  box  that  you  see  over 
there.  Do  you  understand?  Be  surj»  to  got  it  right.  First  put  the  key  on  the 
chair,  then  shut  (open)  the  door,  then  bring  me  the  box.  Go  ahead. 

This  test  involves  attention  to  the  instructions  given,  a compre- 
.hension  of  them,  and  sufficient  immedfate  memory  to  execute  them. 
It  is  far  less  dependent  on  instruction  in  the  schools  than  the  major- 
ity of  the  tests  we.  have  discussed.  The  directions  test,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  has  in  Various  forms  been  long  employed  by  psy- 
chologists. It  Occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Army  Alpha  and 
Beta,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  group  intelligence  tests  now  com- 
monly in.  use. 

A summary  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Stanford-Binet  includes 
the  following  important  facts: 

1.  The  types  of  tests  used,  arranged  approximately  in  order  of 
their  frequeij^y, 

(a)  Range  of*ffTfQrmation  tests,  designed  to  measure  the  child’s 
familiarity  with  objects  of  common  experience,  this  knowledge  to  a 
considerable  extent  gained  outside  of  specific  school  instructions. 

. These  tests  include,  roughly,  one-quarter  of  the  total  number. 
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{b)  Tests  involving  rational  abilities,  ranging  from  the  most  sim- 
ple to  the  more  complex.  These  include  comparison  of  objects  and 
words,  the  noting  of  similarities  and  differences  in  these.,  ingenuity, 
ability  to  generalize,  and  ability  to  solve  problems.  In  these  tests 
are  included  the  ability  to  form  practical  judgments  and  to  compre- 
hend and  interpret  physical  relationships.  In  all,  nearly  a quarter 
of  the  tests  are  to  be  classified  under  this  second  head.  These  tests 
are  predominantly  verbal  and  abstract  in  their  nature  arid  closely 
related  to  schooling.  > 

(c)  Memory-span  tests  and  tests  for  immediate  memory  of  ideas. 
Kearly  a fifth  of  the  tests  are  of  the  memory-span  type,  and  not 
closely  related  to  school  progress. 

{d)  Tests  primarily  depending  on  verbal  fluency  and  ingenuity. 
These  included  a five-associations  test,  a dissected  sentence  test, 
sentence  construction  test,  a rhyming  test,  and  several  definitions 
tests.  A considerable  number  of  vocabulary  tests  (primarily  classi- 
fied as  range  of  information  tests)  might  also  bo  included  here. 
Further,  the  whole  series  of  Binet  tests  is  pronouncedly  verbal  in  its 
nature,  and  in  this  particular  the  result  is  definitely  dependent  on 
schooling. 

(e)  Tests  involving  knowledge  of  numbers  and  their  relationships. 
Here  are  included  tests  in  counting,  making  change,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  single  test  in  arithmetical  problem  solving.  These  tests  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  formation  of  habits  of  simple  skill  most 
commonly  taught  in  the  schools. 

(/)  Tests  involving  concrete  visualization  and  eye-imagery. 
These  tests  detect  a rather  special  kind  of  ability  that  is  not  gener- 
ally emphasized  in  school  training.  However,  the  schools  do  place 
emphasis  on  that  kind  of  visual  imagery  involved  in  the  spelling  and 
recognition  of  words  and  symbols.  This  latter  is,  however,  of  the 
abstract  sort,  and  is  not  definitely  tested  in  the  Binet  scale. 

( g ) Performance  tests  are  found  in  a few  instances.  In  these  the 
individual  is  required  to  do  something,  as  distinguished  from  know- 
ing something:  In  a sense  all  kinds  of  simple  and  complicated  skills 
are  evidences  of  performance.  Here,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to 
something  definitely  related  manual  dexterity,  such  as  tying  a bow- 
knot,  finding  a missing  ball,  and  the  execution  of  a form-board  test. 
As  has  already  been  said,  such  tests  as  these  are  infrequent  in  the 
Binet  scale.  A test  closely  allied  to  this  type  is  the  directions  test 
(executing  three  commissions) ,'discussecT'above.  / 

(A)  Other  tests,  occurring  but  once  and  not  as  easy  to  classify 
under  the  preceding  analysis,  are:' 

Detecting  pants  in  "a  routilate4  picture  (on  the  whole  a range 
of  information  test);  • * * ' 

Interpreting  the  meaning  of  a picture  (possibly  to  be  classified 
• as  a reasoning  test).  < - 
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Writing  two  words,  Recording  to  a code  previously  studied  {a 
, ' test  for  learning  and  memory).  x 

Detecting  absurdities  in  a statement  (involving  knowledge, 
compi  eliension,  and  at  times  a sense  of  t lie  significance  of  words), 

2.  The  dependence  of  the  tests  on  the  child’s  experience  and  par- 
ticularly Ids  schooling  is  to  be  noted.  This  lias  previously  been 
pointed  out.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  validity  of  these  tests  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  children  tested  have  all  had  a common  ex- 
perience, and  hence  that  the  differences  are  not  due  to  differences  in 
training,  but  to  differences  in  innate  mentality.  This  important  point 
will  be  referred  to.  and  developed  later,  since.it  is  essential  in  the 
whole  theory  of  intelligence  testing. 

3.  It  is  an  important  fact  to  lie  noted  particularly  in  a later  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  native  intelligence  that  the  Stanford-Binet 
includes  in  its  scale  so  many  tests  that  are  really  the  measure  of  ac- 
quired ability,  rather  than  an  indication  of  abilities  now  in  opera- 
tion. They  measure  the  Results  of  mentality  in  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  much  more  than  they  measure  mentality  in  its 
immediate  operation,  so  to  speak.  That  is*4i  vocabulary  test  shows  * 
the  product  of  previous  learning,  not  learning  in  progress.  The 
same  is  true  of  a counting  test,  and  the  many  tests  that  appeal  pri- 
marily to  perceptions  already  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, the  memory-span  tests,  ingenuity  tests,  aiuLtta  like  involve 
an  active  and  aleit  mind,  and  build  on  exporiencesflffondy  acquired. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  these  tests  rest  on  a definite  basis  of  acquired 
experiences,  and  only  to  a limited  degree  test,  experiences  in  the 
making.  This  very  important  fact  is  characteristic  not  only  of  tests 
of  the  Binet  type,  but  of  all  intelligence  tests  so  far  devised.  This 
fact  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  a later  section. 

III.— ARMY.  ALPHA  TESTS. 

Since  the  great  impetus  in  group  intelligence  testing  was  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  the  Army  . tests,  and  since  the.  .paper  and  pencil 
tests  that  are  now  in  use  are  nlore  or  less  directly  constructed  oil 
the  basis  of  the  Army  tests,  a brief  analysis  these  tests  will  bo 
helpful  in  an  understanding  of  the  tests  more  recently  devised. 

First,  in  the  construction  of  these  tests  the  following  important 
points6  were  kept  in  mind,  considerations  that  should  apply  to  the 
formulation  of  alj  tests  of  this  general  type : 

In  the  first  place,  the  tests  were  so  const  ructed  that  large  groups 
could  be  examined  rapidly.  Further  considerations  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  d/dsing  tests  that  should  measure  as  far  as  possible 
native  intelligence  rather  than  acquired  knowledge  and  skill  (i.  & 

, mental  ability  rather  than  schooling.)  In  the  third  place,  the  teste 
attempted  to  measure  intelligence  of  low  as  well^as  of  high  levels, 

• Xxmy  Mental  Teats,  Yoakum  and  Yerkea,  New  York,  1020,  j»p.  2 to’ T. 
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They  were  so  constructed  that,  those  of  poorest  mentality  could  make 
a score  of  some  sort,  while  those  of  t lie  highest  intelligence  would 
still  be.  enabled  to  obtain  a perfect  score.  It  is  clear  that  if  on  the 
one  hand  any  considerable  proportion  of  a group  tested  received 
zero  scores  that  such  a test  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  measures  of 
the  abilities  of  the  group.  It  is  equally  clear  that  if  a large  pro- 
portion received  perfect  or  very  high  scores  the  test  would  be 
equally  undesirable.  In  order  that  both  of  these  extremes  should  be 
avoided  great  care  was  taken  in  the  construction  of  these  tests  not 
only  tp  include  materials  sufficiently  easy  for  those  of  the  lowest 
mentality  likely  tc?  be  measured,  and  sufficiently  difficult  for  those  of 
the  highest  mentality,  but  also  to  make  the  time  for  administering 
the  test  sufficiently  long  for  the  majority  tested  to  have  opportunity 
.to  achieve  scores  up  to  their  capacity,  and  sufficiently  short  to  require 
mental  alertness  for  completion  of  the  tests  within  the  limits  neces- 
sitated by  the  practical  conditions  of  the  examination.  A time  limit 
of  50  minutes  was  finally  fixed. 

The  tests  were  arranged  so  that  the  scoring  could  be  objective. 
Personal  'opinion  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  answers  given 
was  practically  limited.  For  each  test  and  for  each  subtest  one 
answer  and  only  one  answer  was  correct.  Stencils  (keys)  to  the  right 
responses  were  provided,  so  that  any  intelligent  and  careful  clerk, 
although  he  might  not  he  able  to  obtain  a high  score  himself,  could 
grade  with  entire  accuracy  any  individual  test,  and  would  be  in  en- 
tire agreement  with  any  other  similar  person  grading  the  same  test. 
When  the  fact  of  the  enormous  variability  in  teachers’  grades  of 
the  ordinary  school  examinations  is  remembered,  this  emphasis  on 
objective  scoring  i»«een  to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  reliable  results 
are  to  be  obtained.0  Further,  not  only  was  objective  scoring  insisted 
on,  but  complete  m»iformity  of  administration  of  the  tests  was  also 
required,  a very  important  consideration  in  the  use  of  all'tests  in 
which  various  groups  of  individuals  and  various  individuals  within 
a group  are  to  be  compared. 

Among  other  considerations  kept  in  mind  in  the  construction  of 
the  tests,  the  most  important  were  that  alternative  examinations, 
tests  of  the  same  character,  but  different  in  content,  s’ffould  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  the  possibility  of'  coaching;  that  there  should  bo 
required  only  a minimum  amount  of  writing  on  the  part  of  the  in-' 
dividual  tested;  and  that  the  materials  should  stimulate  the  interests 
of  those  examined. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind  the  committee  constructed  a pre- 
liminary series  of  tests,  using  in  this  work  their  knowledge  of  men- 
tal tests  that  had  already  been  employed,  and  securing  the  judgment 
-of  competent  psychologists  as  to  the  relative  values  of  these  prelimi- 
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nary  materials.  The  next  step  consist]  in  actually  trying  out  the 
preliminary  senes  arid  studying  the  scores  obtained  for  purposes  of 
further  revision.  When  two  subtests  were  folind  that  agreed  very 
closely  in  the  results  secured  this  was  hi.  indication  that  one  was 
superfluous,  since  both  apparently  measured  the  same  thing.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  u very  slight  relationship  between  a sdbW  and 
the  total  test  score  was  found,  this  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 

est  in  question  was  of  little  value  in  measuring  the  mental  abilities 
of  thpse  examined. 

Another  important  consideration  kept  in  mind  by  the  committee 
in  studying  the  results  obtained  in  these  preliminary  tests  was  their 
so-caUed  reliability,  namely,  I)„  the  test  results  obtained  on  a first' 
trial  agree  with  results  obtained  on  subsequent  trials* -a  very  in,-, 
portunt  matter  to  have  in  mind  in  judging  the  value  of  tests  of  this 

type. 

After  various  preliminary  try  outs  and  revisions  according  to 
these  findings,  a general  intelligence  lost  was  formulated  that  was 
tried  out  in  the  fall  of  1917  on  about  HI), 0(H)  men  in  the  United  States 
Army  As  a check  on  these  results  about  7.000  students  in  colleges 
high  schools,  and  elementary  schools  were  giver.  Hie  same  examinat  ion! 

I hen  more  than  two  months  were  spent  on  the  careful  study  of 
these  results.  / ‘ 

The  above  somewhat  detailed' statement  of  how  (ho  Army  tests 
%mre  prepared  is  given  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  valid 
mental  tests  are  not  the  outcome  of  individual  opinion  or  clever 
guessing,  but  are  the  result  of  careful  and  painstaking  study  and 
statistical  treatment.  Only  in  this  way  lias  mental  test  ing  advanced  ' 
te>  the  position  that  it  now  holds,  and  only  in  this  wav  can  it  hone 
to  develop  further  and  become  a more  perfect  instrument  for^the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  school  administrators.  ® 

. Tes^  No' 1 11  t,le  Anny  Alpha,  the  (Un  ctions  test , has  been  used 
m various  forms  in  a number  of  U.c  later  group  tests.  In  the  Army 
Alpha  the  test  is  administered  orally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in'  the 
above  discussion.  In  the  more  recent  tests  the  directions  are  printed  ' 
anu  the  subject  follows  these  instructions.  A further  dillerenoe  is 
found 'in  the  fact  that  when  administered  in  the  latter  manner  the 
instructions  need  not  be  carried  in  mind  since  they  can  be  referred  to 
from  time  to  time.  Thus  a less  degree  of  mental  alertness  and  a 
minimum  of  memory  span  is  required. 

In  the  Otis  group  intelligence  scale  advanced  examination.  Form 
A,  the  teste  take  the  following  form  in  connection  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  printed  at  the  top  of  the  test,  sheet: 

,e,ter  WMc"  f0l,mV9  lhe  thlrd  letter  of  the  nlphabel 
Direction  19.  Find  the  letter  which  iu  this  sentence  appears  a second  time  ‘ 
nearesl  the  beginning.  Write  it.  using  u capital.  . ' * 
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In  the  Otis  self-admihistering  tests  of  mental  ability  a variation 
appears  as  follows:  • 

If  all  Hie  odd-numbered  letters  in  the  alphabet  were  crossed  out.  which  would 
In'  the  tenth  letter  not  crossed  out?  Print  it. 

For  measuring  intelligence  among  little  children  the  directions 
test  is  used  generally  irf  connection  with  pictures,1  as, » for  example : 

U"nk  lit  the  cat  and  the  rat.  Draw  a line  from  the  cat’s  mouth  to  the  rat’s 
tall,  or  \‘ 

Draw  a ring  around  the  mouse. 

In  the^jjrmith  College  tests  the  directions  test  is  closely  nlbdeled 
alier  the  Woodworth  and  Wells  hard  directions  test,  an  example  of 
which  has  lu-en  given  above.  Roughly  a d07.cn  of  the  most  .com-  < 
moidy  used  intelligence  examinations  employ  in  some  form  the 
directions  test.  • 

I o.-d  No.  ‘J  m the  Army  Alpha  is  tin  exercise  in  simple  arithmctwal 
problem.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  a test  practically  identical  with 
(his  is  found  in  the  Sionford-Rinet.  In  recently  devised  group 
tests  arithmetical  problems  occupy  an  important  place,  being  in- 
cluded in  nearly  all  the  scales  that  attempt  to  measure  intelligence 
m t he  upper  grammar  grades,  high  school,  and  college.  Clearly  this 
test  measures  intelligence  through  a specific  skillful  activity  largely 
dependent  on  schooling.  Even  to  a greater  extent  tests  based  on 
exercises  in  fundamentals  in  arithmetic,  not  included  in  the  Army 
tests,  not  111  the  Stan fonl-Binet , but  found  in  a number  of  group 
intelligence  tests  for  school  and  college,  measure  a specific  attain- 
ment in  learning  inquired  in  the  elementary  school. 

lest  No.  A in  the  Army  Alpha js^Ccommon -sense  or  ke&t-rcawm 
/<  tf.  It  requires!  practical  judgment  of  a very  simple  sort,  but  can 
bo  complicated  to  include  rational  abilities  of  a fairly  high  order. 

It  is  as  follows^-,  * - 

-Itelow  are  If,  questions.  Throe  answers  are  given  to.  each  question  You 
are  to  look  at  the  answers  carefully;  then  make  a cross  In  the  square  before 
the  best  answer,  as  Ja  the  sample: 

Why  do  wo  use  stoves 7 Because — 

Sample*  D tho-v  look  weI1-  ' 

0 they  keep  us  warm, 

* □ they  are  black. 

The  best  reasons  test  is  fofcnd  in  about  a third  of  the  important 
group  intelligence  examinations  now  in  common  use.  Although  it 
is  not  definitely  copied  from  the  Stan  ford- Binet  it  relates  itself 
clearly  to  the  practical  judgment,  tests  in  this  scale. 

’ See : ' 

Da^forty,  Dolta  I,  Or8(#s  1-3.  ^ \ 

Detroit  Klrfderparton  and  Detroit  First  Grade.  \ , 

o Otis  Prltnnry,  Form  A ) 

Dearborn.  (trades  I-kI.  ' 

• Mjers'  Mental  Men  wire.  * 
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Test  No.  4 in  tho  Army  Alpha  is  a same-opposite  test.  Two 
words  are  paired  and  after  each  are  the  words  “same-opposite.'1 
The  subject  of  the  test  is  to  indicate  the  relationship  of  the -paired 
words  by  underlining  either  same  or  opposite , as  'Jor  example: 


good  had ^ : same — opposite. 

little  small > same — opposite. 


This  test  depends  very  largely  on  know  ledge 'of  the  meaning  of 
words  and  thus  is  dependent  to  no  small  extent  on  schooling,  .as 
is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  test;  for  ex- 
ample : 

largess  donation same — opposite. 

encomium  eulogy same — opposite. 

This  test  finds  rjo  exact  counterpart  in  theStanford-Rinet.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  are,  however,  various  tests  in  this  scale 
that  have  to  do  with  likenesses  and  differences. 

THe  same-opposite  test  in  its  various  forms  is  one -of  the  tests 
most  frequently  employed  in  the  group  tests  now  in  common  use. 
At  times  it  appears  as  a same-different  test  In  which  the  paired 
words  or  objects  may  be  related  through  similarity  or  difference 
(not  necessarily  opposition).  For  example,  numbers,  proper  names, 
symbols,  etc.,  are  printed  in  a column  or  on  an  entire  page.  In  an- 
other colrtmn,  or  on  a separate  page,  those  numbers,  names,  and  sym- 
bols that  correspond  with  those  in  the  first  column  are  scattered 
among  others  that  do  not  so  correspond.  These  former  are.  to  be 
picked  out  and  identified^  In  examinations  framed  for  little  chil- 
dren another  variation  is  found.  Pictures  are  to  be  compared  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  similarities  of  simple  words:  are  to  be 
identified,  and  differences  arc  to  Tie  detectec^  in  words  orally  pre- 
sented. 

Still  other  variations  of  this  test  are  ns  follows: 

Select  from'the  pnrentheseg  opposite  the  first  word  the  word  that  has  nearly 
the  same  meaning  and  underline  It:* 

Prolix (terse,  profound,  drastic,  verbose). 

Underline  the  word  In  the  parentheses  that  Is  the  best  opposite  or  the  word 
at  the  left  :* 

1.  l?npt (north,  west,  south,  pole,  equator). 

26.  Unless r(nnd,  therefore,  however,  also,  If,). 

An  early  form  of  the  opposite  test,  still  preserved  in  a number  of 
tho  present  group  tests,  consists  of  a series  of  words  after  each  of 
which  an  opposite  is  to  be  written.10  The  objection  to  this  form 

■ Smith  College  t^sts,  Form  2.  • 

•Compare:  - 1 

Chicago,  Freeman  A Rugg,  Form  B. 

Smith,  IJnlv.  of  Montana,  High  School  and  Coll«e. 

Otis,  Self-Admlnlaterlng,  Higher  Examination,  Form  A, 

Brown  University  Intelligence  Examination. 

* Beo : .»  f 

Mentlnreter  2.  ^ 

Preasey— Indiana  Mental  Survey,  Scale  1.  , 
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of  the  test  is  in  the  difficulty  of  scoring  it  objectively  since  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  person  correcting  the  test  determines 
whether  a correct  opposite  has  been  given  or  not.  When,  however, 
several  words  following  the  stimulus  word  are  printed  in  parentheses, 
one  and  only  one  of  these  words  can  be  correctly  underlined,  and 
thus  the  scoring  is  independent  of  the  personal  equation  of  the 
individual  correcting  thq  test,  a very  important  matter  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  mental  tests.  In  the  form  in  which  the  test  is  given  in 
the  Army  Alpha  the  scoring  is  quite  objective,  but  the  opportunity 
for  guessing  is  great,  since  without,  actual  knowledge  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  words  paired,  the  individual  taking  the  test  may  (and' 
on  the  whole  will  tend  to)  get  half  of  the  answers  right  by  mere 
chance.  This  has  made  it  nenwy  in  this  test,  and  indeed  in  all 
tests  lvjiere  only  two  replies  are  possible,  one  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  to  score  such  a test  by  subtracting  the  number  wrong  from 
the  number  right.  However,  the  justice  of  this  procedure  has 
^recently  been  criticised  severely  in  a certain  discussion. 

1 lie  safest  way  probably  is  to  provide  in  all  tests  a number  of  al- 
ternative replies,  thus  making  negligible  the  factor  of  mere  chance 
in  the  response. 

Test  ^so.  5 in  the  Army  Alpha  is  the  disarranged  sentence.  It  is 
as  follows: 


Melow  are  24  rolxed-up  sememes.  • • * Think  what  each  would  say  If  the 
xxnrils  were  straightened  out,  but  don’t  write  them  yourself.  Then  If  what  It 
would  say  is  true,  draw  a line  under  the  word  “ true."  hut  if  whnt  it  would 
say  is  false,  draw  a line  under  the  word  “ false."  If  you  can  not  be  sure,  guess: 


,,  , a eats  cow  crass.  _ 

Samples : {.  „ . 

1 (horses  feathers  > qave  all 


true.-false 

true,  .false' 


• It  is  to  be  noted  Chat  this  tost  consists  essentially  in  the  correct  re- 
arrangement of  the  mixed-up^words  and  not  in  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  statements  resulting. are  true  or  false.  The  underlining 
of  one  these  words  is  merely  to  indicate  whether  the  mental  oper- 
ation of  rearrangement  requirftfl  has  been  correctly  performed.  The 
device  saves  time  in  response  and  leads  to  ease  and  objectivity  in 
scoring.  However,  like  the  test  previously  described,  the  chances 
of  guessing  correctly  are  one  out  of  two. 


This  test,  ns  has  previously  been  pointed  out,  is  found  in  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  scale  at  the  twelfth-year  level  in  practically  the  same 
form  as  it  appears  in  the  Army  Alpha. 

The  Clisarrangcd-sentence  test  is  used  in  about  a quarter  of  the 
most  cemnlon  group  examinations.  In  some  of  its  variations  it 
avoids  the  factor  of  guessing  found  in  its  army  prototype.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Otis  self-administering  examination  has  the  following: 

If  the  words  below  were  arruuged  to  make  the  best  sentence,  with  what 
letter  would  the  Inst  word  of  the  sentence  end?  Print  the  letter  as  a capital: 
sincerity,  traits,  courtesy,*  character,  of,  desirable,  and,  are ( ) 
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The  Pressey  Indiana  Mental  Survey,  Scale  1,  uses  still  another 
device.  A sentence  of  which  the  following  is  an  example  is  given : 
“asked  me  way  I girl  the  to  show  the.’’  Then  comes  the  instruc- 
tion— “ Put  one  line  under  the  first  word  of  the  sentence;  two  under 
the  last.” 

The  Pressev  Cross-out  tests  place  among  the  words  in  the  dis- 
arranged sentence  one  not  belonging  there.  The  response  required 
Is  to  cross  out  this  misplaced  word. 

Still  another  variation  in  the  form  of  a directions  test  is  in  the 
Miller  mental  ability  test  for  grades  7 to  12  and  for  college  fresh- 
men. Examples  are ; 

Don’t  rewrite  the  sentences.  Do  what  they  tell  you  to  do. 

This  underline  sentence. 

Comma  the  a place  after  word  longest  this  In. 

' • 

Test  No.  6 in  the  Army  Alpha  series  is  a number  completion  test. 
Six  numbers  bearing  a certain  relation  are  arranged  in  order.  It 
is  required  that  two  number^  be  added  having  this  same  relation- 
ship. Examples  are : 

3 4 5 8 7 8 

- 3 6 8 18  18  30  

No  test  of  this  exact  type  is  in  the  Stanford-Rinet  scale.  Roughly 
a third  of  the  important  group  intelligence  examinations  have  this 
test  in  some  form.  One  of  its  variations  as  found  in  the  Chicago, 
Freeman  and  Rugg  tests,  Form  B,  is  as  follows:  ^ 

A.  1 2 34  5—7  89  — 11  i2  13 

J.  84  — — — — 54  — — — 30  — — — 0 

In  the  Dearborn  tests,  revised  series  2,  grades  4-12,  this  test  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

Writ®  numbers  In  the  empty  spaces  so  that  the  sums  will  be  the  same  If 
added  by  column  up  and  dowq,  or  across  by  rows. 

Example:  5 

5 5'. 

_ 4 3 7 

la  place  of  dots  supply  numbers  to  give  answers  as  printed. 

Sample : 9.31' 

. 7 . . I 


14  9 2 

Test  No.  7 in  the  Alpha  series  is  a so-called  analogies  or  mured- 
relation  test.  It  is  as  follows: 

In  each  of  the  llneB  below,  the  first  words  are  related  to  each  other  In  some 
way.  • • • gee  what  the  relationship  Is  between  the  first  two  words  and 
underline  the  word  in  the  heavy  type  which  Is  related  In  the  same  way  to  the 
third  word.  . ' 

,1.  gun— shoots knife— rnn  ents  hat  bird 

40.  cold— ice — . heat— lightning  warm  strain  coat 
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This  test  has  no  counterpart  in  the  Stanford-Binet.  It  has.  how- 
ever, been  known  to  psychologists  for  some  time,  being  first  used  by 
Binet  in  England  in  1911. 

•A  large  number,  at  least  two-thirds,  of  the  important  group  in- 
telligence examinations  use  in  some  form  a mixed-relations  test.  Al- 
though a considerable  proportion  of  these  follow  the  Army  type,  the 
test  appears  in  a number  of  variations,  examples  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Egg  : Bird  : : ( ?)  : plant seed,  shell,  leaf.  root. 

(Otis  Croup  intelligence  scale  advanced  examinations). 

Woman:  flirl : : man:  ? 

(Presses  Indiana  Mental  Survey,  Scale  1.1  (Smith  College  Tests.) 

Underline  the  two  words  that  have  the  same  logical  relation  to  each  other 
as  locomotive  and  train. 

Station  horse  lmh  baggage  buggy 

(Thurslone's  College  Test.) 

^ variation  in  Thorndike's  examinations  for  high  school  seniors 
and  college  freshmen'  (also  in  Smith's  University  of  Montana  high 
school  and  college  tests)  consists  of  three  geometrical  figures  to 
which  a fourth  is  to  l>e  added  that,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
third  as  the  second  bears  to  the  first. 

The  last  of  the  Army  Alpha  tests  is  a range  of  information  test. 
It  is  as  follows: 

In  each  of  the  sentences  below  you  have  four  choices  for  the  last  word 
(inly  one  of  them  is  correct.  Ih  each  sentence  draw  a line  under  one  oi  the 
four  words  which  makes  the  truest  sentence.  If  you  can  not.be  sure,  guess. 

•n 

1.  America  was  discovered  by  Drake  Hudson  Columbus  Balboa. 

40.  Scrooge  appears  in  Vanity  Fair  The  Christmas  Carol  Homola  Henry  IV. 

The  Stanford-Binet  has  no  test  of  this  exact  type,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out  about  one- fourth  of  the  scale  is  composed  of  tests  of  the 
informational  type.  The  range  of  information  test  appears  in  some 
form  in  nearly  all  intelligence  tests  now  in  use.  It  is  based  entirely 
on  what  has  been  learned  in  school  and  out  and  involves  little  of  in- 
genuity and  judgment.  In  addition  to  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  Army  Alpha  we.  find  these  variations: 

Put  a line  under  tfce  thing  that  Is  the  largest  and  a cross  after  the  thing 
Lhat  is  the  smallest 
Man 
Cow 
Hen 
Dog 
Cat 


(Pressey  Indiana  mental  survey,  scale  1) 
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In  what  sports  and  occupations  are  the  following  objects  used?  Answer 
with  u single  word. 

Scenario 

Ilalyard 

Casserole  «- - (Smith  College  tests.) 

Last 

Zither 3 A 

1.  Do  dogs  run? ^Yes.  No. 

40.  Are  judicial  decisions  ever  enforced ? yes.  \(,  « 

Put  a plus  ( + ) sign  before  each  statement  that  is  true  and  a mlnus(  — ) 
sign  before  euch  statement  that  is  false. 

!•  ( ) A lake  is  bigger  than  a pond. 

25.  ( ) A pint  of  cream  weighs  more  than  a pint  of  milk. 

In  this  last  test  cited  is  some  chance  for  judgment  anti  inference 
in  item  25.  In  the  Miller  Mental  Ability  lest  this  factor  is  still  more 
in  evidence,  as  shown  by  the  following t 

The  word  you  underline  nlust  be  a NOUN  that  may  he  an  EFFECT  of  the 
first  word:  EDUCATION  (high  school,  hooks,  knowledge,  study). 

In  the  Detroit  first  grade  and  kindergarten  lests,  in  which  pictures 
are  employed  in  place  of  words,  the  range  of  information  test  approx- 
imates very  clostjjy  the  Binet  originals.  Examples  are  as  follows: 

Mark  two  things  wc  cut  with. 

Mark  five  things  we  dig  out  of  the  ground. 

When  pictures  of  the  crescent  moon,  a cup,  nnd  a sled  are  shown,  the  exam- 
iner says  to  tb^.child,  "Show  me  the  thing  that  Is  up  In  the  sky.” 

Again  four  pictures  are  shown  and  the  child  is  asked  to  point  to  the  two 
that  show  that  it  Is  summer.  Here  Inference  as  well  as  familiarity  is  involved 
In  the  response. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said  that,  the  eight  tests  of  the 
Army  Alpha,  namely,  (!)  directions  teat;  (2)  arithmetical  prob- 
lems; (3)  best  reasons  test;  (4)  same-opposites  teat;  (5)  disar- 
ranged sentences;  (G)  number  completion;  (7)  mixed  relations;  (8) 
range  of  information,  have  been  extensively  employed  in  various 
forms  in  subsequent  group  tests.  Not  one  of  these'eight  originated 
m principle  in  the  Army  Alpha.  Tests  Nos.  2 and  5 are  copied  al- 
most exactly  from  the  Stunford-Binct;  tests  Nos.  1,  3,  and  8,  are 
closely  related  to  similar  tests  found  in  the  Stanford-Binet.  Of  the 
remaining  three  tests  No.  7 was  devised  ijbout  feeven  years  Indore  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  Army  Alpha,  while  test  No.  4 belongs  to  a 
stiU  earlier  period.  The  number  completion  tost  alone  possessed  an 
element  of  novelty.  The  contribution  that  the  Army  Alpha  made  to 
the  development  of  mental  testing  was  not  in  the  originality  t >f  the 
tests  themselves,  blit  in  the  fact  that  a battery  of  tests  were  arranged 
and  standardized,  capuble  of  being  given  to  a large  group  of  indi- 

“ H*W*rty  Intelligence  examlnaUon,  Delta  2 ; National  Intelligence  Scale  B 
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viduals  at  the  same  time,  and  of  being  rapidly  and  accurately  scored 
by  individuals  who  need  have  no  knowledge  of  the  tests  themselves, 
nor  ability  greater  than  that  of  reasonably  intelligent  and  con-, 
scientious  clerks.  Further,  these  tests  are  notable  Itecause  they  were 
given  to  a very  large  group  of  individuals,  and  demonstrated  ulti- 
mately their  intrinsic  worth  as  an  instrument  for  discovering  the 
mental  ability  of  those  tested  and  for  classifying  such  individuals 
in  such  a way  as  to  be  of  practical  service  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

IV.— ARMY  BETA  TESTS. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  the  Army  Alpha  test  was  found 
to  be  applicable  to  only  about  7 men  out  of  10  tested,  since  nearly 
30  per  cent  of  the  draft  Army  could  not  “ read  and  understand 
newspapers  and  write  letters  home.”  For  these  illiterates  as  well  as 
for  foreign-born  men  who  knew  little  English,  a new  type  of  test 
was  necessary.  This  was  designated  as  the  Army  Beta.  This  latter 
consisted  of  seven  tests  as  finally  perfected,  although  originally  eight 
were  included  to  correspond  to  Alpha. 

The  first  of  the  Beta  tests  requires  the  subject  of  the  examination 
to  trace  with  a pencil  the  correct  path  through  five  increasingly  com- 
plex mazes  represented  on  paper.  The  maze  test  w*as  first  used  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  to  measure  the  learning  ability  of  white 
rats  and  other  brutes.  Later  it  was  reduced  to  the  paper  and 
pencil  form  and  used  in  experiments  in  human  learning.  To-day  it 
is  found  in  a number  of  group  intelligence  examinations,  following 
in  this  respect  the  form  used  in  the  Army  Beta  ,s  or  a variation 
containing  the  essential  principle.  This  test  requires  foresight  and 
plunning  and  can  be  varied  from  a simple  problem-solving  test  to  one 
of  great  complexity. 

The  second,  test  in  Beta  is  styled  cube -analysis.  Sixteen  pictures 
of  cubes  arranged  in  piles  are  shown,  and  the  subject  of  the  test  is 
required  to  indicate  the  number  in  each  pile,  varying  from  2 to  50. 
In  the  first  four  piles,  all  the  separate  blocks  can  be  seen  on  one  or 
more  jf  their  faces.  As  the  number  increases,  the  blocks  entirely 
hidden  become  more  numerous.  Thus  this  becomes  a problem  in 
visualization  of  an  increasing  degree  of  complexity.  When  visuali- 
zation fails,  inference  and  reasoning  are  necessary.  This  test 
is  closely  related  in  principle  to  a number  of  the  tests  found  in 
the  Stanford-Binet.  Visualization  tests  in  various  forma  are  em- 
ployed in  recently  devised  intelligence  tests.  Dearborn,  Series  2, 
grades  4-P,  employs  this  test  in  the  Beta  form.  In  his  primary  ex- 

“See;  _ * 

McDtimeter  2 : Dearborn,  leAea  2,  grade*  i to  #.  - 

Otle,  primary  1,  form  A,  M -*  ft 
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amination  he  has  a visualization  and  a maze  test.  The  map  of  a 
town  is  presented  and  the  child  is  required  to  trace  his  way  from  point 
to  point  according  to  directions.  Whipple's  Grammar  Grades 
examination  has  a paper-folding  test.  Otis  in  several  of  his  exam- 
inations uses  geometrical  figures  as  (he  basis  of  a test,*  and  in  his  self- 
administering  test  he  has  the  following: 

If  the  following  words  were  seen  on  n wall  by  looking  Into  a mirror  on  an 
opposite  wall,  which  word  would  appear  exactly  the  same  as  If  seen  directly? 

1.  OHIO,  2.  SAW,  3.  NOON,  t.  MOTOR,  5.  OTTO ( j 

The  third  Beta  test  is  given  the  title,  X-0  series.  It  is  essentially 
a symbol  series  completion  test , in  principle  the  same  as  the  number 
series  completion  test  in  Alpha.  Like  the  other  tests  in  the  Alpha 
and  Beta  examinations  it  begins  with  something  very  simple  and  pro- 
gresses in  complexity.  There  are  12  separate  items. 

No.  1 is: 


In  one  there  are  five  blanks  to  be  filled  in  with  symbols  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pattern  found  in  the  first  seven  spaces,  while  in  No.  12 
there  are  10  blanks1*  to.be  filled  in  according  to  the  pattern  found  in 
the  preceding  20  spaces.  As  already  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of 
Alpha,  the  number  series  completion  has  been  used  frequently  in  re- 
cent group  examinations. 

The  fourth  element  in  the  Beta  series  is  the  digit  symbohrte.it.  At 
the  top  of  the  test  are  ana  aged  the  ordinals  from  1 to  9 inclusive,  and 
under  each  is  placed  a simple  symbol,  an  O , an  Ar,  a U,  a dush,  an 
equality  sign,  etc.  Then  follow  four  rows  of  digits  arranged  in  ir- 
regular order  with  blank  spaces  under  each  digit.  The  test  requires 
the  placing  of  the  appropriate  symbol  under  each  digit.  This  is  one 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  key  substitution  test , an  example  of  which 
has  already  been  indicated  in  discussing  the  code  test  for-bhe  adult 
level  in  the  Stan  ford -Binet.  This  test  appears  in  various  forms  in  a 
number  of  recent  intelligence  examinations. 

In  Pyle’s  mental  examination  it  appears  as  a digit-letter  test;  in 
the  National,  scale  A,  Form  1,  as  a hieroglyphic-numeral  test,  in  Hag- 
gerty, Delta  1,  as  a picture-number  test,  and  in  the  Otis  group  intel- 
ligence scale  primary  examination,  Form  A^  as  a picture  (fruit). 

“ B'or  typographical  convenience,  only  3 blanks  are  shown. 
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83'mbo]  test.  In  all  these  tests,  however,  the  fundamental  principle 
is  the  same. 

'lest  five  in  the  Beta  is  a number  checking  test.  A paired  series 
of  50  numbers  are  presented.  In  half  the  series  the  first  and  second 
part  of  the  pairs  are  identical,  in  the  other  half  there  are  differences. 
The  subject  is  required  to  check  the  identical  pairs.  This  test  is 
similar  to  test  4 in  the  Alpha,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  related 
to  the  various  likeness  and  difference  tests  of  the  Stanford-Binet 
scale,  and  to  the  mariy  forms  of  tlu>  same  and  opposites  tests  that 
have  later  developed  in  group  testing.  Many  of  these,  as  pointed 
out  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  Alpha  same -opposites  test,  have 
closely  followed  the  Beta  piodvl.  requiring  the  identification  of 
names,  symbols,  and  numbers.  «The  number  checking  test  has  also 
been  used  in  trade  tests  measuring  the  probable  abilities  of  clerical 
workers. 

* 1 he  sixth  element  of  the  Beta  series  is  a picture -completion  test 

of  20  items.  This  type  of  test  has  already  been  discussed  in  our 
consideration  of  the  Stanford-Binet  examination,  and  as  has  been 
pointed  out  it  is  finding  extensive  use  to-day  in  group  tests  devised 
particularly  for  children  in  the  lower  school  grades. 

The  seventh  element  of  Beta  is  called  “ geometrical  construction. ” 
Itisan  adaptationof  the  form-board  test  reduced  to  pencil  and  paper. 
There  are  10  separate  items,  each  item  consisting  of  a blank  square 
at  the  left,  and  various  smaller  geometrical  figures  at  the  right. 
These  smaller  figures  fit  exactly  into  th9  square  if  properly  placed! 
The  subject  of  the  test  is  to  indicate  by  drawing  lines  in  the  square 
just  what  this  arrangement  should  be.  This  test  is  found  also  in 
MentimeteF  2,  the  instructions  reading:  “Draw  lines  in  the  large 
figure  at  the  right  in  such  a way  as  to  make  of  it  the  small  figures 

at  the  left  A similar  test  is  found  in  Dearliorn,  Series  2 grades 
4-9.  ’ 6 

V.— RECENT  GROUP  TESTS. 

In  the  Stanford-Binet  and  in  the  Army  group  tests  are  to  be 
found  in  some  form  most  of  the  elements  employed  in  the  group 
tests  now  in  use.  Some  of  these  parts  have  been  taken  over  with- 
out change,  while  others  have  been  modified  in  various  respects. 
However,  certain  elements  in  recent  group  tests  are  sufficiently 

unlike  those  found  in  the  earlier  tests  to  warrant  description  and 
comment.  * 

One  of  the  most  important  of,  these  is-The  sentence  completion 
test.  This  test  was  devised  by  Ebbinghaus  about  1905  in  connec- 
tion with  his  investigations  of  fatigue  among  school  children  in 
the  city  of  Breslau,  Germany.  As  used  by  its  originator  the  test 
consisted  of  a paragraph  in  which  syllables  were  elided.  The  child 
91348°— 24 38  V 
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was  required  to  supply  these  omitted  syllables.  Terman  later  used 
this  test  but  omitted  words  in  the  place  of  syllables.  He  did  not, 
however,  include  it  in  the  Stan  ford-Bi net.  This  test  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a series  of  sentences  in  which  the  omissions 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  supply.  In  this  form  it  was 
standardized  by  Trabue  as  a language  test,  and  again  worked  over 
and  restandardized  by  Kelley.  In  its  present  form  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  best  measures  of  intellectual  ability  that  have  so  far 
been  devised. 

A typical  form  of  this  test  appears  in  Miller’s  Wisconsin  ex- 
amination. Twenty  sentences  are  given,  ranging  from  easy  to  dif- 
, ficult,  as,  for  example : 

1.  The  dog  black. 

20.  should  prevail  In  churches  and  libraries. 

It  is  fo.und  in  this  same  form  in  nearly  a dozen  other  examina- 
tions.14 

This  test  is  used  in  its  original  form  as  devised  by  Ebbinghaus 
(word  completion)  in  the  Pressev  Indiana  Mental  Survey,  Scale  1. 
It  is  combined  with  an  opposite  test  by  Dearborn,18  as  follows: 

Supply  words  meaning  the  opposite  of  underlined  words: 

1,  We  had  a hot  summer  and  a winter. 

24.  The  Ignorant  believed ; the . 

„ He  also  uses  it  jn  connection  with  disarranged  proverbs  Ln  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

Rearrange  and  supply  the  mlsslug  wortJ^: 

1.  In  tlme^aves  stitch . 

10.  Does  make  a swallow  not  one . 

One  of  the  objections  in  the  use  of  this  test  is  encountered  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  score  on  an  absolutely  objective  standard, 
since  it  is  frequently  possible  to  make  completions  reasonably  sen- 
sible by  employing  any  one  of  a number  of  words.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  following  sentence:  “A  man  not  invest 

in securities.” 

It  may  be  filled  in  thus:  “A  wise  man  wUl  not  invest  money  in 
wildcat  securities.”  Or  thus:  “A  foolish  man  does  not  invest  money 
in  sound  securities.”  Or  thus:  “A  business  man  should  not  invest 
much  in  speculative  securities.”  Or  thusj  “ A poor  man  can  not 
invest  tamings  in  expensive  securities.” 

These  variations  may  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Evi- 
dently some  of  the  substitutions  that  make  senfee  are  better  than 

14  See  particularly : National,  Scale  A,  Form  I:  Whipple’  e Grammar  Grades;  Smith'* 
University  of  Montana,  High  School  and  College  Test:  Smith  CoD«e  Intelligence  Testa; 
Thontone  College  Teats;  Thorndike  High  School  Seniors  and  College  Freshmen  Teats; 
Brown  University  Psychological  Examination!, 

“ Series  2,  grads*  4-». 
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others,  but  how  much  better?  It  is  here  that  the  opinion  of  the 
peTson  correcting  the  test  plays  an  important  part,  and  introduces  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  scoring.  In  order  to  avoid  this  un- 
certainty the  following  variation  of  the  test  is  used  in  Otis  Advanced 
Examination,  Form  A: 

Ouee  upon  a there  was  a : (time,  place,  man.) 

The  person  taking  the  test  is  instructed  to  underline  the  word 
in  the  parentheses  that  belongs  in  the  blank  space.  A similar  device 
is  used  in  the  Smith  College  Test,  Series  2.  While  this  method 
makes  the  scoring  of  the  test  entirely  objective  it  materially  changes 
its  character  and  greatly  reduces  its  difficulty. 

Another  important  test  that  has  been  added  to  recent  group  in- 
telligence examinations  is  taken  directly  from  one  of  the  school 
attainment  tests.  It  is  a reading  test  and  appears  in  a number  of 
forms.  In  the  Thorndike  High  School  Senior  and  College  Fresh- 
men Examination,  a paragraph  of  rather  difficult  prose  is  followed 
by  a number  of  questions  based  on  the  paragraph.  This  same  form 
is  used  in  the  Batson  South  Dakota  High  School  Tests.  In  Menti- 
meter  2 the  test  is  as  follows: 

If  flie  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  were  not  facilitated  by  any  other  force 
than  gravity,  what  would  be  the  effect  ujmui  their  amplitude?  It  would 
gradually  be  flugelluted,  augmented,  swaged,  diminished. 

Check  the  best  reply. 

Although  this  is  classed  as  a reading  test  it  is  at  the  same  time 
a range  of  information  test,  a vocabulary  test,  and  a directions  test. 
However,  reading  is  such  a complex  activity  tliaL  it  is  difficult  to 
employ  a test  that  measures  it  in  any  simple  and  direct  way. 

In  the  various  forms  of  the  Binet  test  and  in  the  Army  tests  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  what  may  be  termed,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  rational  ability.  However,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  above,  many  items  in  these  tests  are  not  concerned  in  any  direct 
way  with  complex  mental  processes.  In  recent  group  tests  a number 
of  elements  are  found  that  are  specifically  intended  to  measure 
these  abilities.  Some  have  a place  in  the  earlier  tests  already  dis- 
cussed, while  others  are  novel  in  form  if  not  in  principle. 

Among  the  tests  that  seek  specifically  to  get  at  the  element  of 
thinking  in  a response  to  a mental  examination,  those  which  are 
relatively  independent  of  specific  past  experience  should  be  given 
an  important  place.  Many  tests  that  involve  reasoning  ability  are 
so  tied  down  to  detailed  knowledge  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  is  actually  due  to  acquisition  of  a definite  sort  arid  how 
much  is  due  to  the  factors  of  analysis,  selection,  judgment,  and  so  on. 
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For  example,  the  essential  attributes  test,  quite  frequently  employed 
id  various  forms  u demands  abilities  that  go  beyond  mere  memory  and 
knowledge  of  facts  and  of  words  and  their  significance.  However, 
it  is  essentially  conditioned  on  such  knowledge.  An  example  of  this 
test  is  as  follows,  taken  from  National,  Scale  A,  Form  1 : 


In  each  row  draw  a line  under  each  of  the  two  words  that  tell  what  the  tiling 
always  has: 

1.  Elephitat  (circus,  ears,  hay,  keeper,  trunk ). 

24.  Fiction  (falsehood,  hero,  imagination,  .impossibility.  Invention). 

A variation  (Otis  Self- Administering,  Higher  Examinations, 
Form  A)  instructs  the  person  taking  ihe  test  to  cross  out  among  a 
number  of  words  the  one  which  does  not  belong  in  the  series,  tis  fol- 
lows: 


A bird  does  not  always  have  (?) 

J.  *1-  wings,  2.  eyes,  3.  feathers,  4.  n nest.  5.  a bill. 

The  essential  attributes  test  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  various 
classification ,v  tests,  previously  discussed.  In  the  majority  of  these, 
verbal  knowledge  plays  a very  important  part. 

••See:  NaUon&l,  Scale  A,  Form  1:  Pre**,-y  Indiana  Mental  Survey.  Scale  1;  Whliiple'a 
Orajnmar  Grade*  ; Otia  Self- Administering,  Ulgher  Kiamluatlona,  Form  A. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  course  of  the  years  preceding  101S,  the  educational  survey  in  ' 
the  llnited  States  hud  passed  through  several  phases.  Each  of  these 
trends  in  the  movement  was  apparently  inevitable,  and  essentially 
experimental  in  discovering  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of 
this  new  instrument  for  measuring  and  promoting  educational  prog- 
ress. The  definition  of  community  attitudes,  the  justification  of  the 
new  expense  involved,  the  value  of  a special,  synthetic  view  of  the 
facts  in  school  systems,  the  propriety  of  “outsiders  prying  into  home 
affairs,  the  provincialism  that  hesitated  to  be  transformed  into  a 
nationalizing  democracy,  u more  or  less  limping  technique,  and  the 
absence  of  any  established  principles  to  guido  in  the  formulation  or 
the  acceptance  of  proposals  for  betterment — all  these  were  elements 
in  educational  surveying  which  must  needs  come  to  light  amid  the 
countercurrents  of  belief  and  doubt,  friendliness  and  opposition.  By 
repeated  efforts,  and  even  unrelated  trials,  the  survey  camo  'in  the 
course  of  these  years  to  find  itself  validated  as  an  acceptable  agency 
of  progres^both  in  lay  and  in  professional  judgments. 

•This  bulletin  is  tho  fifth  report  in  the  special  series  presenting  a record  of  the  educational-survey 
movement.  In  tho  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  your  ended  June  30, 1914,  Ch.  XXIV 
vol.  I,  pp.  Slt-WJ.and  also  Juno  .10, 191 5, Ch.  XVIII,  vol.  I,  pp.  433-4W2,  appeared  tho  first  two  reports  of 
school  surveys  in  the  Unilod  8totes.  The  educational  inquiries  and  surveys,  tho  reports  of  which,  with 
two  exceptions,  hod  been  published  up  to  the  close  ol  each  of  the  two  years,  respectively,  were  analytod 
with  reference  to  the  place  and  time,  the  authorization,  tho  details  of  the  stall,  the  situation  leading  to  tho 
Inquiry, the  method  and  seo[te,amt  the  fundamental  problems  investigated,  with  a summary  of  'lie  more 
imiKirtaut  (hiding.,  uml  tho  recommendations. 

The  third  rcjiort,  appearing  in  the  report  ol  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1916,  Ch.  XXI,  vol.  I,  pp.  3", 3-37 1 , included  those  surveys  of  which  the  reports  had  been  published 
during  the  year. under  review  ur  were  in  process  ol  publication,  and  listed  those  surveys  the  reports  ol 
which  remained  unpublished.  Tito  fourth  report,  issued  ns  lliillotln,  191K,  No.  45,  (advance  sheets  from 
the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  In  tho  United  States,  1916-1918),  presented  an  account  of  tho  survey* 
which  had  been  published  during  the  biennium  1916-1918,  or  were  in  process  of  publication,  and  listed, 
those  which  It  was  exported  would  not  lie  published . This  fifth  report  is  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  the  biennium  lPJO-lsW;  but,  for  the  sake  otaontluulty  with  the  material  in  the  preceding  reports,  it 
Includes  the  relatively  lew  surveys  made  hi  lffls-1920.  Tho  surveys  within  each  classified  group  are 
arranged  in  historical  order . It  is  believed  that  this  enables  tho  reador  to  detect  more  readily  the  subtle 
changes  whioh  ore  appearing  la  the  movement. 
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Then  came  the  World  Wur  and  #tlie  necessity  of  living  somehow  ( 
through  the  -postwar  conditions.  I ruler  such  sensitized  situations, 
thro  survey  as  an  agency  of  “progress  was  about  the  first  to  he  lost 
sight  of.  .The  biennium  of  191S-1'1J()  was  anything  but  prolific  in 
school  surveys.  The  few  that  were  under  way  wore  curried  forward 
to  some  sforl  of  conclusion.  As  soon  as  school  activities  began  to  * 
regrip  themselves,  special  problems,  created  in  part  by  the  cessation 
of  constructive  ellorts  aniwig  schools  during  the  war.  emerged,  with 
particular  claims  for  attention.  The  survey  was  then  railed  hack,  • 
as  it  were,  and  the  movement  was  resumed  with  vigor.  There  lias 
since  come  a clearer  picture  of  the  changing  conditions  under  which 
the  schools  of  the  Nation  must  proceed  to  do  their  work,  with  the 
demand  for  more  manifest  effectiveness, 

'Fhe  period  of  reconstruction  tempered  t he  movement , so  that  it 
now  is  less  insistent  on  seeing  speedy,  wholesale  changes,  and  proposes 
instead  “ a program”  projected  for  fulfillment,  over  a period  « f years. 

A new  attitude  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  part  of  individual 
surveyors  and  surveying  agencies.  The  earlier  at  t itude  was  to  reveal 
a defective  school  situation,  throw  forward  the  survev  results,  and 
after  ^cramping,  leave  it  all  with  “ the  home  folks”  to  treat  as  they 
pleased.  The  newer  spirit  expresses  itself  more  uniformly  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  see  survey  insights  transformed  into  changed 
activities,  to  care  for  a “ follow-up  program,”  and  to  give  such  help 
as  is  needed  in  securing  such  new  adjustments  a*  will  .vindicate  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  and  guarantee  hotter  opportunities  for  the 
children. 

The  continuance  of  the  belief  in  tno  surycy  as  an  agency  of  educa- 
tional progress  and  the  full  recovery  of  the  movement  after  its 
war-timo  interruption  are  equally  manifested  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  reports  appearing  during  the  biennium  of  1020-1922,  and 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  surveying  ngencie*  jnirtieipating  ill 
this  type  of  Work.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  continues 
to  set  forth  its  firm  belief,  both  by  theory  and  by  practice,  that  by 
conducting  surveys  and  publishing  reports  it  is  discharging  one  of  its 
main  functions,  in  accordance  -with  the  creative  act  of  1867.  The 
reorganization  of  the  State  Departmcift  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania 
by  which  alone  it  iyas  enabled  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest  surveys 
completed;  the  undertakings  of  tlu/Qeorge  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  the  readiness  of  the  departments  of  education  in  State 
universities  to  assist  their  constituent  communities,;  the  establishment 
of  the^  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  with  its  division  of  field 
studies,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  already  engaged 
in  Surveys;  and  the  recent  announcement  (December,  ^922)  by  the 
General  Education  Board  of  its  creation  of  a division  of  school  surveys 
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which  will  extend  the  work  already  inaugurated— all  indicate  the 
larger  task  that  remains  to  be  done  toward  educational  improvement 
and  the  spirit  of  communities  to  make  progress  when  shown  the 
way.  The  steady  itnprovement  in  surveying  technique  which  has 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  contributions  from  researches  in 
education  will  ere  long  not  only  enable  but  force  us  to  grade  surveys 
into  classes  as  qualified  by  their  respective  types  of  performance. 

state  Surveys. 

Dclau'a r< t — On  April  14,  1910,  the  Governor  of  Delaware  approved 
the  new  school  code  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
that  State  subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the 
educational  survey  iTiado  by  the  General  Education  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legislative  act  in  1917.!  The  topics  covered  in  the 
survey  included: 

I Unpeople  and  industries;  the  present  school  system;  State  board  of  education  and 
commissioner  of  education;  county  school  commissions  and  county  superintendents; 
district  school  committees  and  boards  of  education;  the  teachers;  the  schools  and 
their  work;  enrollment  and  attendance;  financing  the  schools. 

d he  description  of  conditions  found  to  exist  was  carried  forward 
in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  should 
be  made,  the  recommendations  .being  “clesigi^d  to  bring  about,  not 
jui  ideal  state  of  affairs,  but  such  improvements  as  are,  at  (ho  moment, 
desirable  and  practicable,”  to  the  end  that  the  Stale  might  “ at  once 
obtain  an  intelligently  organized  school  system/” 

The  school-plant  situation  in  Delaware  was  analyzed  and  presented 
in  detail  in  two  reports,  which  were  published  by  the  Service  Citizens 
of  Delaware,  in  August  and  in  October,  1919,  tho  preparation  of  the 
reports  having  been  made  by  Drs.  George  D.  Strayer,  N.  E.  Engel-*, 
hardt,  and  F.  W.  Ilart.  They  were  intended  as  an  incentive  to  tho  ’ 
undertaking  of  a thorough  rebuilding  program.'  • 

Massachusetts. — On  January  9,  1919,  the  special  commission  on 
education,  which  had  been  authorized  by  legislative  action  on  June  1 
preceding,  presented-4o  the  legislature  a report  ^Senate,  No.  380, 
1919,  197  pp.)  of  its  investigation  of  the  educational  systems  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  commission  was  called  upon  to  make  note  of— 

the  support,  supervision,  and  control  of  all  educational  institutions  and  undertakings 
maintained  directly  by  the  State,  or  jointly  with  cities,  couuties^and  towns, 

and  to  present — 

its  findings  and  recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  and  plans  for  the  propeX  ' 
■ coordination  of  public  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

m 4 

•Public  Education  In  Delaware;  with  an  Appendix  Containing  the  New  School  Law.  General 
Education  Board,  1810.  202  pp  ^ 
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By  means  of'  numerous  special  hear.imjs  and  conferences  it  cam© 
into  possession  of  information  and  suggestions  relating  to  these  three 
main  aspects: 

Wliat  L«  Massachusetts  doing  educationally  and  how  is  she  doing  it?  What  ought 
Massachusetts  to  be  doing  educationally  and  how  can  she  best  dolt?  What  money 
is  necessary  to  do  it  and  how  can  that  money  be  raised? 


The  recommendations,  expressed  i»  appropriate  hills  submitted  fqr 
legislative  action,  proposed: 

, _ Desirable  changes  in  the  curriculum;  raisiug  the  school  age;  cmitinuatiou,  voca- 
tional, and  trade  schools;  vocational  guidance:  physical  education  and  medical 
inspection;  evening  uchools;  university  extension;  minor  wards  of  the  State;  State 
certification  of  teachers,  minimum  salary,  $ti50,  for  teachers;  annual  school  census; 
State  attendance  officer;  distribution  of  school  funds;  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind;  education  in  correctional  institutions;  textile  schools;  normal  schools;  the 
agricultural  college;  greater  flexibility  in  college  entrance  requirements;  Americani- 
zation; reorganization  of  the  State  jtoan]  of  education;  incorporation  of  educational 
institutions  apd  degree-granting  privileges;  State  director  for  school  libraries;  the 
care,  construction,  and  repair  of  school  buildings;  lire  prevention  in  scboolhouses; 
and  powers  and  duties  of  school  committees  and  superintendents  of  schools..  - 


Alabama.  Hie  tunc,  limit  within  which  was  completed  the  survey 
of  educational  conditions  in  Alabama,  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, s is  especially  interesting 
as  showing  how  quickly  a serious-minded*  people  can  learn,  to  a largo 
extent,  the  exact  conditions  under  which  education  is  proceeding 
among  themselves.  Legislative  authorization ‘for  this  survey  was 
completed  on  February  0, 1919,  the  field  work  boguaon  March  19  and 
completed  on  May  31,  and  on  June  11,  1919,  the  report  of  the 
survey  presented  to  the  Alabama  Education  * Commission.  The 
prompt  completion  of  ” the  task  of  making  the  scientific  study  of 
the  entire  public-school  system  of  Alabama”  was  effected  by  the 
assignment,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  of  the  unusually 
large  number  of  21  persons,  distributed  through  the.  different  divi- 
sions of  the  undertaking.  A new  feature'  in  survey  procedure  ap- 
peared irv  this  study,  whereby  an  advisory  committee  of  four 
representatives  of  various  phases  of  higher  education  was  associated 
with  the  regular  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  investigation 
of  the  higher  institutions,  thereby  evidencing  additional  caution  in 
the  procedure  of  surveying.  The  exemplary  thoroughness  with  which 
the  hurried  undertaking  was  completed  is  indicated  by  the  wide 
scope  of  the  topics  selected  for  report: 

Alabama,  the  land  and  the  people;  fundamental  educational  needs  aa  indicated 
by  character  and  resources;  history  of  public  education;  organization  of  the  State 
, system  of  education;  county  supervision  of  schools;  school  population,  enrollment, 
and  attendance;  the  rural  schools;  some  (9)  typical  counties;  Negro  education  in 
rural  Alabama;  village  and  town  sch.xds;  the  district  agricultural  schools  and  coiiuty 


•An  Educational  Study  of  Alabama.  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  41.  633  pp. 
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hiph  schools;  the  city  schools;  institutions  for  defective,  delinquent,  nnc\  subnormal 
children,  illiteracy  and  its  eradication;  special  phases  of  linme-ocouunficB  teaching; 
health  and  physical  education;  home  and  school  gardeniu";  the  teachers  and  their 
certification;  preparation  for  public-jchnnlM-cachers  in  the  State  normal  schools; 
higher  education  in  Alabama;  administration  of  higher  education  in  Alabama;  State 
support  of  higher  education;  financing  the  schools;  what  the  State  invests  in  public 
education. 


Tho  numerous  recommendations  of  tlosirnblo  changes  grow fng  out 
of  the  study  of  conditions  are  conveniently  summarized  in  the  last 
chapter. 

1 irginja. — The  outstanding  points  of  interest  attached  to  the  sur- 
\ ey  of  puulic  schools  in  A irginia  are  to  he  found  in  the  demonstration 
of  what  happens  to  a system  of  education  under  a constitution  which 
undertakes  willingly  to  go  into  particulars  in  school  matters,  the 
happy, outcome  when  public  and  private  agencies  and  resources  com- 
bine on  a project  of  such  large  dimensions,  and  the  survey  benefits 
which  arise  from  an  ^effective  organization  of  the  enterprise  itself. 
The  Assembly  of  \ irginia  in  191H  authorized  and  provided  an  appro- 
priation “for  a careful  study  of  school  conditions  in  the  State  as  a 
bosis  for  report  and  recommendations  to  the  assembly  of  1920.”  The 
organization  of  the  survey  wds  based  upon  the  decision — 

that  the  l>ost  results  could  be  obtained  by  having  an  eminent  specialist  in  education 
from  out  of  the  State  direct  a field  survey  stalf  made  up  of  Virginians  acquainted  with 
local  soil ti men t.  and  local  conditions. 


Dr.  A.Inglis  was  appointed  director,  under  whom  were  associated  10 
• division  specialists, -22  special  collaborators  and  members  of  the  field 
staff,  and  0 special  consultants  and  advisors,  constituting  a total  sur- 
vey staff  of  42  persons.  The  effective  organization  to  aecoraplish  the 
work  of  the  stntf  in  ascertaining  the  status  and  needs  of  education  in 
Virginia  is  indicated  by  the  organization  of  the  following  11  divisions: 
Organization  and  administration,  buildings  and  equipment,  attend- 
ance and  enrollment,  course  of  study  nrtd  instruction,  teacher  status 
and  training, .tests  and  measurements,  Negro -education,  finances, 
physical  education,  vocational  education,  school  organization.*  The 
extent  of  the  very  complete  reorganization  of  public  education  in 
the  State  that  was  deemed  necessary  and  desirable  is  indicated  by 
11  principal  needs  ns  follows:  “ Imperative  ”;  the  school  term  must  be 
lengthened;  an  effective  compulsory  school  law  must  bo  provided; 
grading  and  school  organisation  must  he  ryjproved;  better  trained 
teachers  are  needed ; provision  must  he  made  for  an  .expansion  of  the  ' 
instructional  program;  consolidation  must  bo  increased;  the  school 
plant  must  he  improved;  better  supervision  must  be  provided  for 
rural  schools;  State  and  local  systems  of  administration  must  be 
changed;  the  financial  support  of  public  schools  must  'be  greatly 

* Virginia  Public  Schools.  Part  I,  Report*  of  the  Commission  mid  the  Survey  SUIT;  I’art  JI,  Kdocs- 
Uon&l  Test*.  New  York,  World  Book  Co.,  1021 . T 
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increased;  the  methods  of  raising  and  distributing  school  funds  must 
be  changed.  Seven  groups  of  constitutional  amendments  and  16 
groups  of  amendments  to  school  statiTtfes  are  accordingly  proposed. 

The  second  volume  of  the  report,  Educational  Tests,  takes  high 
rank  in  the  literature  of  educational  surveys  and  educational  measure- 
ment, in  many  respects  comparable  to  the  volume  on  Measurement 
of  Classroom  Products,  by  S.  A.  Courtis,  of  the  Gary  public  schools 
survey.  The  educational  tests,  made  possible  by  the  generous  coop- 
eration of  the  General  Education  Board,  were  carried  out  under  the 
special  direction  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Haggerty,  the  data  being  collected  in 
the  early  part  of.  1919.  The  Virginia  survey  becomes  conspicuous 
because  of  the  extensive  r6le  played  by  educational  measurement, 
organized  from  the  standpoint  of  if  State  situation,  the  chief  ends  of 
which  were: 

First,  to  measure  by  standard  test a the  results  of  instruction;  second,  to  establish 
standards  of  accomplishment  for  certain  educational  conditions  peculiar  to  the  South 
and  exemplified  in  Virginia;  third,  to  stimulate  teachers  and  others  in  the  State 
to  an  increased  interest  in  an  understanding  of  the  modem  educational  methods 
involved. 

Over  16,000  different  school  children,  with  from  6 to  40  tests  each, 
selected  to  represent  various  types  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  were  tested  in  achievement  and  general  mental  ability.  Pupils 
in  all  the  grades  from  one  to  seven  in  city  and  in  rural  schools  and  in 
the  first  year  of  high-school  work  were  given  the  following  tests: 

Reading;  Thorndike  readi»r>9cale,  Alpha  2:  Virginia  reading  test,' Sigma  1;  Vir- 
ginia general  examination,  Delta  2Vxercise  1. 

Spelling:  Ayres  spelling  scale. 

Handwriting:  Starch  scale  for  measuring  handwriting. 

Arithmetic:  Woody  arithmetic  scale,  series  B;  Courtis  standard  arithmetic  test, 
series  B;  Virginia  general  examination,  Delta  2,  exercise  2. 

Composition:  Nassau  County  supplement  to  the  Hillegaa  composition  Beale. 

Algebra:  Hotz's  first-year  algebra  scales,  series  A, addition  and  subtraction,  equa- 
tion and  formula.  v 

Mental  abilities  were  studied  by  the  psychological  tests  offered  in 
the  intelligence  examination,  Delta  2 (grades  three  to  eight),  infor- 
mation examination,  Delta  1 (grades  one  and  two),  and  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests.  The  investi- 
gation in  high-school  composition  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  scale  designated  as  the  Virginia  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale 
for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English  Composition  (pp.  213-222). 

California . — The  forty-third  session  of  the  Legislature  of  California 
(April  26,  1919)  created  a special  legislative  committee — 

whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  * * * the  plan  of  education  in  this  State,  and 
the  regulations  of  schools,  high  sch<\pls,  junior  colleges,. normal  schools,  technical 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  cost  of  education,  and  to  report  their 
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findings  in  full  to  the  forty-fourth  session  of  the  legislature  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  in  connection  therewith  as  they  deem  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
State.  ‘ 

The  committee  held  sessions  in  different  parts  of  the  State*and 
conducted  hearings  “ to  secure  the  attendance  of  representative^ of 
taxpayers’  associations,  labor  unions,  and  laymen,  as  well  as  throe 
directly  interested  in  public  education.”  The  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  committee  were  drafted  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberley  into  the  final 
report  (December  14,  1920).  This  inquiry  shows  an  overshadowing 
influence  of  the  Ayres  index  number,  and  addresses  its  attention  to  the 
five  problemA.of  State  educational  organization,  county  educational 
organization,  the  problem  of  teacher  training,  high  school  and  junior 
college,  and  a better  equalization  of  fund.  The  consideration  of 
each  resulted  in  specific  recommendations,  all  of  which  may  be  put 
into  operation  bv  securing  such  legislation  as  will  incorporate  two 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and  several  new  laws  or  revision  of 
existing  laws. 

North  Carolina. — The  report  growing  out  of  the  creation  of  a 
State  educational  commission  by  the  general  assembly,  1917,  presents 
an  interesting  and  attractive  variation  in  the  literature  of  education 
surveys.  The  work  of  the  survey,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  with  the  help  of  all  ’the  school  officials 
of  the  State,  was  completed  in  October,  1920,  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission  being  presented  to  the  general 
assembly  in  the  year  following.  The  story  is  given  a forceful  touch 
by  the  use  of  the  editorial  “wTe.”  On  nearly  every  page  the  North 
Carolinian  reader  finds  himself  included  in  the  recurrent  “our  public 
schools’’  this  and  that,  and  the  publicity  feature  of  surveys  is  given 
a new  mode  of  expression.  The  first  consideration  is  given  to  “the 
schools  as  they  are,”  including  educational' progress,  building  and 
equipment,  courses  of  study  and  length  of  school  term,  the  teachers, 
and  instruction.  The  “hindrances  to  development”  wore  found  to 
include  administrative  handicaps  and  limitations  and  conflicting 
» developments.  “The  way  out”  is  shown  to  be  by  means  of  better 

administration,  better  trained  teachers,  and  better  financial  support. 
\ F‘v0  introductory  pages  of  the  report,1  by  State  Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks, 

detailed  the  educational  legislation  which  followed  the  chief 


recommendations  growing  out  of  the  study. 

Kentucky. — This  is  another  State  survey  made  under  the  now 
well-defined  cooperation  and  constructive  procedure  of  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  law  under  which  the  Kentucky  Educational 
Survey  Commission  organization  May  11,  1920,  and  proceeded  with 

• Public  Education  In  North  Carolina:  A Report  to  (be  PuMt^School  Commission  of  North  CaroUna, 
Oan.  Eduo.  Bd.,  New  York,  1881..  ^ 
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the  undertaking  is  n novol  instance  of  tho  completeness  of  survey 
authorization,  specifying  as  it  (loos  us  a finable  ofi'onM'ilio  conduct 
on  the  part  of  “uny  person  who  wilfully  withholds  records  or 
information  within  his  possession  or  obstructs  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission in  anyway.”  Although  the  law  required  the  employment, 
of  experts  not  residents  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  F.  P.  Bachman,  local 
director,  and  his  outside  staff,  enjoyed  the  active  cooperation  of 
educators  in  the  State  during  the  15  months  required  toTompleto 
the  work.®  The  recorded  data  were  derived  from  selected  counties, 
graded  school  districts,  and  cities,  thus  offering  extensive  representa- 
tive samplings  as  a means  of  arriving  at  a statement  of  the  real 
situation  in  the  Commonwealth  as  a whole.  This  survey  is  also 
interesting  as  being  another  instance  of  checking  up  a description  of 
the  existing  conditions  in  the  schools  by  appraising  t heir  efficiency. 

This  was  done  by  noticing  pupil  progress  and  by  measuring  pupil 
achievements.  Tests  were  given  between  November  and  the  mid- 
year in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  history,  special  selection 
being  made  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary 
school,  in  order  to  rate  Kentucky  pupils  in  terms  of  accepted  standards; 
and,  in  particular,  to  compare  results  in  this  State  with  those  recently 
discovered  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Virginia.  It  was  revealed  that  " 
measurement  and  description  were  mutually  corroborative. 

The  testing  program  included  high-school  pupils  who  were  tested 
in  reading  and  algebra,  the  purpose  being  to  find  out  their  particular 
abilities,  and,  particularly,  to  evaluate  the  work  in  the  elementary 
school  in  qualifying  children  to  do  high-school  work. 

Arkansas. — It  was  owing  to  the  earnest  “ desire  to  do  something 
in  a permanently  constructive  way  that  will  give  the  children  of 
Arkansas  the  advantages  which  they  need  and  to  which  they  nro 
justly  entitled  ” that  Gov.  J.  C.  McRae,  jn  September,  1921,  following 
the  report  of  the  study  of  educational  conditions  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  (see  below,  Higher  Educational  Institutions,  Arkansas),  * 
presented  August  31,  1921,  appointed  an  honorary  educational 
commission  of  28  citizens,  which  was  directed  to  have  a survey  mado 
which  should. include  “ the  entire  public  educational  system  ” of  the 
State.  The  university  survey  “lacked  much  in  practical  effectiveness, 
because  there  was  not  at  tho  same  time  a comprehensive  statement  of 
conditions  m the  whole  public-school  system  of  the  State,  of  which  the 
university  is  the  head.”  In  tho  absence  of  public  money  for  this 
" undertaking,  “ funds  were  provided  by  public  subscription  through 
the  Forward  Education  Movement  and  the  Arkansas  Educational 
Association,”  the  minimum  being  $10,000.  Thus  was  undertaken 
the  third  survey  study  in  this  State  under  the  direction  of  the 

• Public  Education  in  Kentucky:  A Report  by  tbo  Kentucky  Educational  Couuaiasion.  Oeti.  Eduo. 
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United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  survey  staff  of  16 
members,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Bawden,  included  12 
persons  from  outside  the  Bureau  of  Education  representing  seven 
widely  separated  Stales.  Most  of  the  field  work,  representing  50  of 
the  75  counties,  was  done  in  November  and  December,  and  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  made  October  6,  1922.7 
The  significant  features  of  education  in  the  .State  are  presented  in 
this  order: 

Development  iif  educational  legislation  in  Arkansas,  school  revenues  And  finance, 
organization  and  administration,  the  teachers,  the  rurW^cliools,  urban  and  village 
schools,  secondary  education  and  the  district  agricultural  schools,  education  for 
negroes. 

The  survey  reveals  numerous  gaps  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities  during  the  IS  years  since  the  •constitution  of  1S74, 
which  throw  light  upon  the  low  rating  accorded  the  situation,  and 
accordingly  recommendations  are  made  which  would  abolish  the 
system  of  school  districts  and  increase  centralization  by  placing 
“upon  the  State  the  responsibility  for  equalizing  educational  facilities 
and  opportunities,  and  school  tax  burdens,  throughout  the  State.” 
A 10-year  program  of  public  education  is  projected  under  a reorgan- 
ized department  of  education  which  should  secure  a realization  of 
these  11  objectives: 

Unification  of  general  control;  determination  nf  the  objectives  of  the  State  system 
and  program  of  education;  definition  of  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  State  system  of  education;  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  system;  determination  of  the  minimum  standards  which  shall 
prevail  front  time  to  time;  adequate  financial  support;  .preparation  of  an  annual 
budget;  selection,  traininp,  and  certification  of  personnel;  progressive  development 
of  education  in  the  State;  continuous  study  and  advocacy  of  needed  educational 
lcpislfttion;  publicity,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  jieoplc  informed  as  to  the 
achievements,  objectives,  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  report  introduces  an  interesting  mode  of  using  ratios  to 
indicate  either  the  relative  position  of  education  in  a State  or  the 
magnitude  of  the.  “ task  ahead.”  “In  order  to  bring  school  conditions 
in  Arkansas  up  to  the'  average  of  the  48  States,”  different  school 
accomplishments  must  be  achieved  in  different  amounts,  as,  e.  g., 
high  school  enrollment  must  be  multiplied  by  two,  investment  in 
property  must  bo  multiplied  more  than  threefold,  the  annual  cost  of 
education  for  current  expenses  per  pupil  enrolled  must  be  increased 
threefold,  and  the  cost  of  new  buildings  on  the' same  basis  increased 
more  than  one  hundredfold.  The  attainment  of  these  objectives  is 
set  up  as  the  goal  of  the  proposed  10  years’  program.  The  honorary 
commission  submitted  the  survey  report  “to  the  people  for  their 
frank  and  unbiased  consideration”  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  on 

’The  Arkansas  Survey  Report.  (Abridged)  Jour,  of  the  Ark.  Educe.  Aisoc.,  vol.  6,  do.  3-4,  July- 
October,  1922,  83  pp. 
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November  9 of  the  citizens’  section  of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion, after  which  specific  recommendations  to  the  governor  were  to 
be  formulated. 

Oklahoma. — The  report  of  the  educational  survey  in  this  State 
reveals  the  extraordinary  struggles,  deflections,  and  checks  encoun- 
tered in  the  attempt  to  provide  for  and  develop  a real  system  of 
public  education  In  one  of  our  youngest  Commonwealths.  It  comes 
as  an  instructive  rebuke  to  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  con- 
structive power  of  chance  imitation,  us  sprinkled  with  an  assumed 
ever-present  sufficient  “common  sense,”  as  a reliable  means  of 
establishing  and  promoting  educational  facilities  in  an  American 
State.  In  its  discovery  of  startling  inequalities,  the  survey  shows 
almost  unbelievable  gaps  between  the  existing  situation  and  what 
should  be  as  indicated  in  the  scope  of  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations looking  toward  such  reorganization  and  administration  as 
will  eventually  bring  the  State  near  the  level  of  the  national  average. 
Special  interest  in  this  study  is  due  to  the  late  entrance  of  the  State 
into  the  Union  (1907)  and  the  complicated  changes  in  its  previous 
legal,  economic,  and  social  factors  growing  out  of  its  triracial  groups, 
the  Indians,  the  whites,  and  tho  Negroes.  No  less  a factor  than  tjie 
educational  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  makes  its 
important  showing  in  its  relation  to  part  of  the  existing  situation. 
And,  by  duly  taking  heed  of  the  chief  results  of  this  study,  the  State 
will  bo  greatly  advantaged  by  having  had  this  survey  so  shortly 
after  coining  into  Statehood. 

Under  legislative  authorization  in  1921  the  educational  survey 
commission  requested  tho  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  arrange  for  and  conduct  the  survey.  Dr.  W.  T.  Bawden 
directed  tho  work  of  the  staff,  which  included  10  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  2 from  other  United  States  bureaus,  and  11  from  7 States 
other  than  Oklahoma.  Among  the  nativities  of  the  study  were  the 
educational  tests  and  measurements  of  an  aggregate  of  nearly  27,000 
pupils  (35N  in  Indian  schools),  grades  3 to  12  in  most  of  tfib  tests, 
which  were  spelling,  reading,  handwriting,- English  composition, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  intelligence,  given  in  April-May,  and  tho 
field  work  in  46  of  tho  77  counties  in  October-November.  The 
literature  of  educational  finance  receives  a contribution  in  the 
chapter  presenting  tho  “problems  of  financing  public  schools,”  with 
its  intensive  study  of  9 representative  counties.  The  report,*  accom- 
panied by  a digest  of  70  pages,  presents  its  material  in  the  following 
order: 

Historical  background;  problems  of  financing  public  schools;  financial  and  ac- 
counting procedure;  organization  and  administration;  higher  education;  tho  rural 
schools;  village  and  city  schools;  education  of  Indians;  education  of  Negroes;  educa- 
tional testa  and  measurements;  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

* Public  Education  to  Oklahoma.  Bureau  of  Education,  Deo.  11,  l#23, 420  pp. 
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"Equality  in  education  is  a brief  but  accurate  statement  of  the 
supreme  educational  purpose  of  every  State  in  our  Union.”  Under 
this  measure  Oklahoma  ranks  among  the  upper  quarter  of  the  States 
in  her  ability  to  provide,  but  mostly  in  the  lowest  quarter  in  her 
school  performances.  The  four  "chief  causes  of  this  deplorable 
educational  situation”  are  cited  as: 

Ardefective  8V6tcinof  taxation;  a system  of  school  finance  which  makes  if  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  provide  adequate  school  funds;  the  district  system;  and  an 
unscientific  method  of  apportioning  the  State  funds,  which  ignores  both  the  ability 
and  the  effort  of  the  local  units. 

Complete  reorganization,  with  centralization  in  an  effective  State 
hoard  of  education,  based  upon  the  county  unit  system,  so  as  to  put 
into  effect  a unified  system,  is  the  chief  dependence  relied  upon  in 
the  series  of  recommendations  formulated.  The  survey  procedure 
necessarily  varied  with  the  traits  of  each  of  the  several  groups  of 
school  problems  studied,  and  there  is  apparent  some  repetition.  Any 
true  survey,  however,  must  go  over  its  material  at  least  twice. 
The  succinct  and  trenchant  mode  of  using  ratios  to  popularize  a sense 
of  the  work  to  be  done  to  bring  education  forward,  appearing  in  the 
Arkansas  survey,  reappears  in  this  report: 

In  order  to  bring  about  approximate  equality  of  educational  opportunity  aa 
between  independent  districts  and  rural  districts  in  the  Slate,  Oklahoma  must 
immediately  multiply  the  percentage  of  the  rural  population  in  high  schools  by  4. 
The  percentage  of  high-school  teachers  working  in  rural  districts  must  be  multiplied 
by  3.  The  money  per  capita  being  spent  for  buildings  and  grounds  in  villages  must 
be  multiplied  by  2J,  in  consolidated  districts  by  4,  in  union  graded  districts  by  2$, 
and  in  rural  ungraded  districts  by  5.  The  percentage  of  the  enumeration  in  attend- 
ance must  be  raised  7 per  cent  in  village  districts,  10  per  cent  in  consolidated  districts, 

12  per  cent  in  union  graded  districts,  and  21  per  cent  in  rural  districts.  The  per- 
centage of  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  must  be  increased  34  per  cent  in 
village  districts,  42.9  per  cent  in  consolidated  districts,  52.5  per  cent  in  union  graded 
districts,  and  74.4  per  cent  in  ungraded  rural  districts.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  village 
districts  must  be  increased  by  approximately  15  per  cent,  30  per  cent  in  consolidated 
districts,  50  per  cent  in  union  graded  districts,  and  64  per  cent  in  rural  districts. 
The  school  term  in  rural  districts  must  be  lengthened  two  months.  Finally,  such 
a ratio  of  adequately  trained  sapor  vise  re  to  teachers  in  rural  districts  must  be  provided 
that  supervision  is  as  intimate,  as  personal,  and  as  regular  as  in  independent 
districts.  • 1 

Indiana. — "Indiana  is  usually  regarded  as  among  tho  States  that 
possess  a fairly  good  system  of  public  schools.  As  a natter  of  fact, 
the  State  has  in  this  matter  a better  reputation  than  it  deserves.” 
Such,  in  brief,  is  a finding  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  reports  of  an 
educational  survey  of  a State  systeni  yet  made,  that  of  the  Indiana 
Survey  Commission,  which  was  prepared  under  the  diction  of  the  1 
commission  by  the  General  Education  Board,  Dr.  F.  P.  Bachman, 
survey  director.*  The  sfuthorization.  of  the  survey  by  the  general 


* (PubUo  Education  In  Indiana.,  Gen.  Educ.  Bd.,  New  York,  1803.  304  pp. 
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assembly,  approved  March  9,  19J1,  called  for  the  report  not  later 
than  April  1,  192L\  Owing  to  the,  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  a 
preliminary  report- of  the  progress  was  math'  on  the  date  required, 
but  the  work  of  the  survey  was  coiltinued  until  its  completion.  The 
elements  in  the  situation  loading  to  the  survey  and  the  seven  items 
to  be  investigated,  as  specified  in  the  resolution,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  forms  of  recent  educational  legislation.  Among  the  former 
are  “the  low  rating  of  the  Indiana  school  system,  creating  much 
speculation  as  to  the  causes  of  this  low  rank  and  the  needed  measures 
for  improvement,"  and  the  absence  of  “a  thorough  and  scientific 
study,  by  direct  and  first-hand  investigation,  of  the  system  of  public 
education."  The  latter  gave  full  sweep  to  a study  of  the- public- 
school  system,  which  included  1,917  townships,  131  toxfns,  <JS  cities, 
Indiana  University,  Purdue  University,  and  the  Indiana  State  Normul 
School.  The  commission  gives  full  explanation  of  “why  the  material 
in  this  report  is  frankly  critical  and  why  so liltle  space  is  given  to 
•^noteworthy  and  praiseworthy  features  of  our  system." 

This  study  shows  a deviation  from  a common  survey  procedure 
which  details  the  features  of  an  educational  system  bv  launching 
directl^nto  an  estimation  of  the  actual  educational  benefits  which 
children  arc  receiving.  In  suggesting  its  scheme  whereby  needed 
improvement's  may  be  effectually  realized,  the  order  is  somewhat 
reversed.  These  features  significantly  appear  iq  the  order  of  topics, 
grouped  under  “present  conditions”  and  “needed  improvements”: 

Instruction  and  pupil  pmjrrosa  in  elementary  schools;  Inch-school  instruction; 
teachers,  training,  licenses,  and  salaries;  teachcr-trainingr  institutions  (Indiana  State' 
Normal  School,  Indiana  University,  Purdue  University);  buildings,  frrannds,  and 
equipment;  hiph  schools;  vocational  education;  local  administration;  State  admin- 
istration; tinancinp  the  sch.-ols;  better  State  administration;  better  local  adminis- 
tration; better  organization  of  schools;  new  license  system  and  salary  schedule- 
improved  provisions  for  teacher  training;  equalization  of  school  taxes. 

In  contrast  with  other  surveys  conducted  by  this  agency  the 
Indiana  investigation  is  distinctive  by  reason  of  the  great  initial 
dependence  placed  ujxm  the  results  of  a testing  program  in  pupil 
achievements.  Standard  written  tests  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  history  were  given  to  15,691  elementary  pupils  of  the  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  in  January,  and  to  9,185  high-school 
pupils  in  English  reading,  and  to  3,884  pupils  in  algebra.  The  results 
of  measurement  were  taken  as  corroborating  the^quality  of  instruction 
as  judged  by  observation,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  “that  the  pri- 
mary educational  problem  of  Indiana  is  tho  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion in  its  elomontary  schools  and  in  its  small  high  schools.”  A 
valuable  innovation  in  tabulating  test  scores  which  facilitated  com- 
parative studies  of  school  Work  in  rural,  town,  and  city  situations, 
as  well  as  with  other  States,  is  to  be  found  in  their  transcription 
into  “ terms  of  the  grade  of  work  they  represent.”  This  innovation 
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extends  so  far  as  to  consolidate  the  average  achievements  of  pupils 
in  three  subjects  (Table  5)  into  singlo  grade  positions.  Chapters 
1 and  II  should  come  to  occupy  a high  place  in  survey  literature. 

The  constructive  program  suggested  calls  for  greater  centralization 
in  a State  hoard  of  education,  the  adoption  of  the  county  unit  system, 
the  extension  of  consolidated  and  junior  high  schools,  improved 
provisions  for  t earlier  training,  a new  system  of  licensing  teachers 
based  upon  a progressive  sulary  schedule,  and  the  equalization  of 
school  taxes.  .The  suggested  scheme  for  the  apportionment  of  State 
school  funds  in  ordei^to  do  away  with  inequalities  discovered  in  the 
State  system  is  based  upon  five  items:  One  half  of  State  support  to 
be  distributed  on  t he  basis  of  the  wealth  back  of  each  child  to  be 
educated,  the  other  half  to  be  distributed  equally  oil  the  basis  of  a 
school  census;  the  total  enrollment;  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance; 
and  the  number  of  full-time  teachers.** 

Ilaivaii. — On  duly  15,  1020,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Induration  submitted  the  report  of  A Survey'  of  Education  in  Hawaii, 
made  under  his  direction  (Bull.,  1020,  No.  16,  403  pp.) . The  survey 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
the  legislature,  the  school  commissioners,  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  private  schools  being  included  at  the  request 
of  representatives  of  these  schools.  The  field  work  was  dooo  by 
Dr.  1*.  K Bunker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  whom  were 
associated  \\.  \\  . Kemp,  P.  K.  Kolbe,  and  G.  R.  Twiss. 

1 he  report  of  this  survey  lakes  on  a very  special  interest  because 
of  the  geographical  isolation  of  the  Territory,  its  mixture  of  inter- 
national elements,  the  larger  proportions  of  which  are  oriental,  and 
its  economic  relationships.  The  report  is  likewise  interesting  bccaus^ 
of  the  definite  objectives  for  a school  system  which  are  cverywliegp 
apparent  in  their  work.  g 

The  Xaiion,  through  preparing,  along  with  oilier  agencies,  (IciHwuiablo,  patriotic, 
ami  worthy  citizens;  the  community,  through  shaping  the  training  it  gives,  so 
the  community  will  have  competent  leaders  and  efficient  workers  in  all  itaoccuj^}- 
tions;  the  individual  himself,  through  helping  him  to  find  his  aptitudes  and  abilities^, 
aqd  through  prmiditur  him  with  the  means  for  so  developing  these  that  thereby  he  I 
is  enabled  to  render  a service  ulike  satisfying  to  himself  and  to  society.  -i 

One  of  the  outstanding  puzzles  in  the  earlier  stages  of  educational 
survey  movement  was  concerned  with  tho  question  as  to  how  it 
would  bo  possible  to  eliminate  unfavorable  local,  reaction  to  what 
was  mistaken  for  critical  observation,  and,  therefore,  offensive  reflec- 
tions, upon  a given  school  situation.  An  important  change  in  attitude 
toward  survey  reports » is  indicated  by  this  vital  point  made  in 
this  study; 

u*  * % 

A stwyey  report  may  appear  to  bo  unduly  critical  when  in  reality  it  is  only  calling 
the  attention  of  interested  authorities,  in  an  earnest  way,  to  opportunities  for  improve* 
ment  in  a system  genuinely  sound  in  its  structure  and  work. 

91348° — 24 39 
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The  recommendations  that  emerge  from  the  study  appear  concur- 
rently with  the  analyses  of  educational  conditions  and  resources  so 
as  to  suggest  the  direction  in  which  school  practices  .may  be  so 
changed  as  to  secure  desirable  results  in  meeting  the  citizenship  needs 
of  the  Nation,  the  occupational  needs  of  the  community,  and  the 
fuller  offering  of  opportuni ties'Mor  the  development  of  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  The  scope  of  the  study  includes:  * - 

An  analysis  of  (lie  educational  problem  of  Hawaii ; the  organization,  administration, 
supervision,  and  financing  of  the  department  of  public  instruction;  the  forcivn- 
language  schools;  the  teaching  staff  of  the  public  •■Iernrntaty  schools;  classroom 
procedure,  and  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  schools;  the  public  high  schools; 
the  University  of  Hawaii;  the  private  schools.  '* , 

Educational  Progress  in  Wisconsin,  prepared  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Cecile  W.  Flemming,  and  issued  by  State  Supt.  C.  P.  (’ary. 
in  1921,  as  his  biennial  report  for  1918-1920,  is  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  wider  adoption  of  ctjrtain  surveying  methods  in  the  preparation 
•of  permanent  official  records.  In  nddition  to  summarizing  t he  depart- 
mental activities,  carried  forward  during  the  biennium',  and-  the 
progress  made  by  the  several  types  of  schools  in  the  State,  the 
23  chapters  undertake — 

to  make  some  constructive  suggestions  for  " next,  steps  " which  should  lie  taken  to 
assure  the  continued  progress  in  education  in  Wisconsin  legitimately  to  be  expected 
on  the  basis  of  hor  previous  achievements 

This  study  likewise  shows  the  stirring  influence  of  the  Ayres  index 
number  for  State  school  systems,  the  initial  announcement  being 
couched  in  these  warning  terms: 

If  the  legislature  wishes  to  have  Wisconsin  rate  higher  iruhe  next  ri  jHirt  of  this 
kind,  it  can  accomplish  that  result  only  by  passing  laws,  that  * * * assure  bettor 
atteudanco  and  a larger  expenditure  of  money. 

COUNTY  AND  RURAL  SURVEYS. 

Pennsylvania.— A plan  for  centralizing  sovci\  small  schools,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of.246  pupils,  is  set  forth  in  The  Feasibility  of  Con- 
solidating the  Schools  of  Mount  Joy  Township,  Adams  County,  Pa., 
by  Kathcpino  M.  Cook  and  W.  S.*  Deffenbaugh,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  (Bull.,  1920,  No.  9,  pp.  28).  For  the  deficiencies  observed 
in  the  ineffective  organization  and  meager  attainments  of  the  sepa- 
rate small  schools,  consolidation  is  specified  as  “ the  obvious  remedy.” 
In  light  of  the  desirable  educational  changes  brought  abouF;  by 
consolidation  of  schools  in  other  States,  the  study  details  sonic  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  applying  the  remedy. 

Georgia. — With  an  increasing  theoretical  emphasis  boing  placed 
upon  the  county  plan  as«a  nn#e  effective  means  in  State  and  rural 
administration,  each  detailed  study  of  the  school  system  of  such  a 
unit  offers  a distinct  contribution  of  data  valuable  in  an  impartial 
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study  of  the  comparative  values  of  this  form  of  organization.  To 
tliis  eml  new  material  is  made  available  in  the  report  of  the  Survey 
of  the  Schools  of  Brunswick  and  of  Glynn  County,  Ga.  (Bull.,  1920, 
No.  27,  pp.  82),  requested  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  the- 
county  board  of  education*  and  conducted  by  a committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  under  the  direction  of  l)r.  K.  F.  Bunker.  The 
report  of  the  study  was  fashioned  in-a  manner  that  could  not  have 
failed  to  impress  those  to  whom  it  was  uddressed.  The  headings  of 
the  contents  set  forth  at  a glance  state  of  affairs  and  the 
recommendations: 

• 

Adopt  a simple  cost-accounting  syntrin  of  records;  tlie  superintendent  should  keep 
in  orderly  and  systematic  manner  staiisiii'ul  iuforuiaTttm  concerning  significant 
matters  relating  to  lliu  Hchuols^  appoint  an  attendance  officer *on  full  time  and 
require  him  to  keep  a cumulative  school  census;  the  holding  jnnvor  of  the  schools  is 
low  and  should  be  increased ; amend  the  special  act  under  which  the  scffrolsare  con- 
trolled to  provide  for  an  elective  board  and  to  make  the  county  a single  taxation 
unit  for  school  purposes;  dm  system  needs  a stronger  teaching  stalf  and  more  effective 
classroom  work,  a new  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  for  the  schools;  the  schools 
suffer  because  of  inadequate  linancial  support;  the  ability  of  the  county  to  provide 
a larger  maintenance  income  for  its  schools;  to  relieve  tire  crowded  buildings  in 
Brunswick  and  yet  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  bond  issue  the  schools  should  be 
organized  in.  accordance  with  the  work-study-play  plan;  the  board  should  adopt 
a comprehensive  building  plan;  the  showing  made  by  the  pupils  of  Brunswick  and 
(ilynu  County  in  the  standard  educational  measurement  tests  given. 

The  Georgia  State  program  of  studying  conditions  in  given  counties 
as  units,  as  noted  in- former  reports,  has  been  consistently  carried 
forward  during  the  period  under  review,  the  list  including  the  follow- 
ing counties  f • 

No.  2i\  Warren,  1019.  No,  28,  Lee,  1020.  No.  29.  Miller,  1920.  No.  30.  Laurens, 
1021.  No.  31.  Thomas,  1921.  No.  32.  Johnson,'  1921.  [No.  33.J  Dublin  School 
system  (City),  1920-21.  No.  31.  Burke,  1921.  No.  35.  Walker,  1921.  No.  36. 
Stephens,  1922.  No.  37.  Dooley,  1922.  No.  38.  Bacon,  1922.  No.  39.  Grady,  1922. 
No.  10.  Wilkes,  1922. 

The  series  continues  throughout  to  rely  upon  the  fprpier  procedure 
of  giving  a page  to  a school,  with  photograph,  teacher,  location^ 
grounds,  building,  equipment,  organization,  maintenance,  and*  occa- 
sionally, other  items,  with  statement  of  data.  Beginning  with  no. 
28,  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent,  who  has  been  responsible  for 
these  county  surveys,  has  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  E.  B.  Bolton. 
The  general  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  better  financial  support, 
consolidation,  and  more  effective  administration  and  supervision. 
Beginning  Ajij^h  no.  29,  Miller  County,  the  series  introduced  the  plan 
of  giving  tests  in  achievements  in  order  to  ascertain  the  equality  of 
the  work  being  done  in  tho  schools,  the  subjects  tested  being  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  language,  and  writing  (with  tho  exception  of 
[no.  33]  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  comparative  results  of  tests 
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used  in  the  city  school  system  in  Dublin,  given  in  December  and 
again  in  ^lay).  \\  it li  no.  30,  Laurens  County,  the  survey  program 
is  notably  extended  by  the  addition  of  two  rubrics,  training  and 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  retardation  and  elimination,  as  shown 
by  the  age-grade  distribution  of  pupils.  These  three  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, teacher  qualifications,  pupil  progress,  and  tests,  placed  these 
Surveys  upon  a definitely  comparable  and  objective  basis  by  means 
of  which  future  progress  will  he  Hereafter  more  accurately  known. 
The  survey  of  no.  37,  Dooley  County,  is  especially  characterized  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  physical  examination  of  its  school  children. 

Colorado. — ' The  Public  Schools  of  Hide, .Colo.:  A Survey,  by  O.  B. 
Staples  (February,  1020,  02  pp.),  is  another  illustration  of  a local 
and  cooperative  survey  growing  out  of  the  feelings  of  citizens  and 
school  officials  as  to  the  limitations  and  needs  of  their  schools.  The 
study  was  conducted  between  September  29,  1919,  and  February  1, 
1920. 

Its  only  purpose  is  h>>  t^acqunint.  llu-  citizens  of  Rill**  and  vicinity  with  the  out- 
standing facia  which  concern  their  school.**  an  to  enable  them  to  act  more  intelligently 
and  purposefully  in  adopting  and  pursuing  a program  of  educational  reconstruction. 

In  the  following  school  year  a similar  ell'ort  toward  progress, 
through  cooperative  school  enterprise,  was  made  in  the  educational 
survey  of  the  Fruita  union  high-school  district.10  The  seven  district" 
school  boards  which  cooperated  in  this  undertaking  united  in 

Our  only  purpose  in  authorizing  this  work  is  the  hope  that  the  studies  made  and 
the  recommendat  ions  proposed  will  result  in  building  for  this  territory  a school  system 
adequate  for  our  future  needs  and  commensurate  with  our  opportunities. 

'Ohio. — The  Survey  of  Educational  Conditions  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio  (1921,  53  pp.),  by  F.  0.  Landsittel,  “was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  [V.  \f. 
Riegcl]  largely  for  his  information,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  county  surveyed."  Twenty-three  days  were  given  to  the  field 
work  in  .the  autumn  of  1920,  much  of  the  data  being  secured  from 
reports  furnished  by  superintendents  in  the  county.  The  foreword 
suggests  - , 

lhat  this  bullctiu  may  be  used  as  a guide  for  county  superintendents  in  the  study 
and  survey  of  school  conditions  in  their  fespective  counties.  Knowledge  of  ’kings 
as  they  are  is  a necessary  condition  predbdent  to  the  realization  of  ideals. 

The  topics  treated  are:  Background;  school  population  and  attend- 
ance; curriculum;  building  and  grounds;  the  teacher  and  his  work; 
supervision;  financial  support;  reorganization. 

Minnesota. — The  school  survey,  of  Arlington,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J.  B.  Sears,  which  also  includes  a study  of  districts  14, 

“The  Fruita  Survey:  An  Educational  Survey  of  the  Fruita,  Colo.,  Union  High-School  District, 
Including  School  Districts  nos.  2,  7,  23, 25,  27,  and  37,  by  S.  Quigley,  M.  F.  Beeson,  H.  T.  Manuel,  and 
K.  E.  Tope.  1021.  106  pp. 
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1G,  and  30  of  Sibley  County,  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  conduct  of 
a school  survey  may  be  made  the  laboratory  exercise  of  a university 
course  of  instruction.11  The  first  half  of  the  course  in  school  surveys, 
given  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  1920,  gave  attention  to  the 
principles  and  methodsA>f  such  investigations.  This  survey  was 
carried  out  in  the  second  half  year  to  provide  actual  field  experience 
to  the  seven  students  in  the  course.  The  style  of  the  report  is  note- 
worthy in  that  it  is—  - 

i 

addressed  particularly  to  the  parents  of  the  children  in  wIioho  interest  the  study 
has  been  made  * * *.  These  words  arc  written  to  the  falhcrs»an<l  mothers  of 
the  children,  and  each  parent  should  understand  that  " this  means  m<\" 

,It  explains,  first,  the  educational  needs  of  the  community;  next,  the 
kind  of  school  it  now  has;  and,  finally,  a proposed  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion to  provide  fitting  educational  opportunities  for  the  children. 

Iowa. — A report  wlpch  records  the  uses  of  measurements  both  in 
school  subjects  and  pupil  intelligence  is  to  be  found  in  Surveying 
Rural  Schools:  Organization,  Methods,  Results,  and  Comparisons,,  by 
Prof.  F.  rUCTam.12  The  purposes  of  the  studies  bet*'  report'd  were 
to  secure  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  standard  testtf  usable  in  rural  schools,  ami  if  bo,  by  whom? 

2.  What  are  the  remilts  of  our  campaijm,  as  shown  by  the  data  seeureil? 

:fc*What  remedial  Bteps  can  be  taken,  if  any,  to  improve  the  imcartheii  conditions? 

The  material  incorporated  in  the  report  was  selected  from  tests 
made  in  Bath  Township,  Ccrro  Gordo  County:  Aurelia,  Cherokee 
County;  and  principally  in  Black  Ilawk  County,  Iowa,  and  extended 
in  time  over  1919-1922.  Tests  were  applied  in,  reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  the  National  and  the  Otis  intelligence  tests,  and  the 
special  series  in  the  last*  county  of  nine  tests:  National  intelligence 
tests;  Monroe’s  silent  reading;  Form  1,  spelling  (Virginia  Word 
List) ; handwriting  (Ayres’  Gettysbpvg  scale) ; Cleveland  survey 
arithipetic ; Barnes-Courtis  Locational  (jefography  of  the  Cnitod 
States;  History;  Iowa  geography  test ; and  Charters  language  test. 
Among  the  general  conclusions,  it  was  found  thnt  test  big  is  possible 
in  one-teacher 'schools,  especially  grades  three  to  eight,  inclusive, 
and  should  be  carried  forward  only  by  such  county  superintendents 
as  can  secure  sustained  responses  from  their  teachers. 

New  Fork.- -How  a sense  of  the  need  :>f  acceptable  information 
concerning  various  problems  relating  to  school  conditions  over  a 
wide  area  can  quicken  a number  of  agencies.into  effective  cooperative 
activity  is  well  illustrated  in  tho  adoption  of  a resolution  by  the 
Rural  Education  Conference  of  tho  1920  Farmers’  Wo^k  at  tho  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  following  its  discussion  of  the 


* f 

“The  Arlington  School  Survey:  Covering  a Study  of  the  Schools  of  Arlington  and  Districts  14,  16, 
and  30,  of  Sibley  County,  Minn.  BuU.  of  Cnlv.  of  Minn.,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  ’2p,  Aug.  10,  MCI.  88  pp. 
uBuU.  of  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  Vol.  XXIII,  Nfc.  3,  Fart  1,  July,  1*M.  76  pp. 
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question,  “What  ran  he  done  for  (he  improvement  of  rural  schools 
in  New  ork  State?  and  its  subsequent  history.  In  consequence 
thereof, .the  centurv-old  scheme  of  rural  education  in  this  State  was 
subjected to  one  of  the  most  extensively  organized  surveys  yet  under- 
taken. The  Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  included  representa- 
tives of  seven  cooperative  organizations:  State  grange,  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  dairymen’s  league,  State  farm  bureau  federation, 
department  of  rural  education  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  State  home  bureau  federation,  and  the  State  teachers’ 
association.  The  organization  of  the  survey,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  G.  A.  Works,  and  with  the  financial  support  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  of  New  York  City,  comprised  seven  sections  with  a 
director  in  charge  of  each:  Administration  and  supervision,  C.  H. 
Judd;  teacher  preparation  and  curricula,  W.  C.  Bagley;  rural  school 
buildings,  J.  £.  Butterworth;  the  educational  product,  M.  E.  Hag- 
gerty; support  of  the  schools,  H.  U|Agra  if;  community  relations  of 
the  schools,  M.  Carney:  and  reactions  of  rural  school  patrons,  E.  R. 
Eastman.  The  study  of  special  topics  was  assigned"  to  one  or  another 
of  these  sections.  Because ’of  their  close  relationships,  the  study 
included  the  State  schools  of  agriculture,  the  junior  extension  work, 
and  the  State  department  of  education  in  its  relation  to  the  rural 
schools.  Assistance  and  cooperation,  koth  lay  andj|jj|>fessional. 
official  and  personal,  marked  the  progress  of  the  work  wffch  included 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  open  country  and  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  places  under  4,500  population.  The  State  was 
divided  into  seven  areas,  and  data  were  secured  by  each  section  of  the 
survey  from  each  of  these  regions,  under  the  principle  of  “random 
sampling.’’ 

This  extensive  study  is  characterized  by  the  special  attention 
given  to  the  “reactions  of  rural  school  patrons,’’  by  the  State-wide 
plans  of  publicity  through  “hearings"  and  discussions,  which  changed 
in  character  with  the  progress  of  tho  investigation  and  the  emergence 
of  its  findings,  fend  the  consistent  unity  in  the  proposed  scheme  of 
rural  education  pictured  in  the  wide-reaching  recommendations. 
Continuing  publicity  in  the  form  “ of  discussion  in  hundreds  of  mect- 
. throughout  tho  State”  is  an  avowed  aim  in  the  preparation  of 
the  preliminary  report.13 

This  general  statement,  possessing  literary  merit  %ot  common  in 
survey  reports,  abounds  in  single  and  composite  pictures  of  rural 
schobl  conditions,  which  show  clearly  the  great  disparity  between  the 
opportunities  of  the  country  and  Of  the  city.  New  emphasis  is 

>' Rural  School  Sum*  of  New  York  Stale:  A Report  to  the  Rural  8chool  Patrons,  br  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  Q.  A.  Works,  chairman.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1922.  272.  pp.  * 

It  la  designed  that  tho  full  aeries  of  reports  shall  include  eight  x.olume!i;.JI.  Administration  and 
Supervision;  III.  School  Support;  IV.  Teachers  and  Teacher  Preparation'  V.  School  Buildings  VI  The 
Educational  Product;  VII.  The  Rural  High  School;  VIII.  Vocational  Kduoatlon. 
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placed  upon  the  community  as  responsible  for  given  situations  by 
couching  recommendations  in  such  terms  as  that  “better  provision 
may  be  made  because  the  community  believes  improvement  necessary.  ” 
Expression  is  given  to  values  and  benefits  arising  from  survey  partic- 
ipation by  recording  the  professional  stimulus  sensed  by  many  of  tjie 
nearly  200  school  people  who  contributed  to  the  field  work: 

Enough  evidence  of  this  character  haw  been  submitted  so  that  the  committee  is 
convinced  that,  regardless  of  legislation  such  as  it  hopes  eventually  to  see  enacted, 
the  reawakening,  that  has  come  among  rural  school  patrons  and  the  stimulation  of 
interest  and  broadening  of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  .leaching  pro- 
fession have  been  worth  much  more  to  the  State  than  all  time  and  money  expended. 

The  committee  finds  the  chief  outcome  of  the  investigations  and 
the  objective  to  be  realized  in  its  proposals  presentable  in  this  single 
conception:  1 

The  largest  single  educational  problem  in  the  State  is  that  of  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  fur  the, country  child  as  contrasted  v?ith  the  child  who  lives 
in  a city  or  village  of  the  Stale.  This  equalization  should  come  not  by  lowering  the 
standards  in  urban  centers,  but  by  the  gradual  development  of  more  adequate  schools 
for  the'hpen  country. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  “is”  characteristic  of  the  sur- 
vey, in  describing  conditions  tvs  found,  and  the  “should”  of  a con- 
v struetive  study  in.  rural  education  is.  brought  to  mind  in  a pioneer 
study  by  AY.  S.  Deffenbnugb  and  J.  C.  Muerman,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  presented  in  their  Administration  and  Sup^r-,  . 
vision  of  Village  Schools.14  In  this  study  of  school  conditions  in 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  having  a population  of  less 
than  2,500  tho.nuthors  eall  attention  to  a seriously  neglected  part  of 
our  national  scheme  of  educat  ion.  Their  conclusions  may  be  regarded 
almost  as  a formula,  the  application  of  which  to  given  villages  may 
be  expected  to  bring  about  much  improved  school  conditions: 

The  village  school  should  bo  the  community  school,  serving  the  farm  child  as  well 
as  the  village  child.  . The  village  school  should  not  l>o  independent  of  the  township 
or  county  school  system.  The  village  school  course  of  study  should  be  based  upon 
the  life  of  the  community.  In  the  smaller  villages  only  elementary  and  junior  high- 
school  work  should  Ih>  attempted.  There  should  be  a kindergarten  in  every  village. 
The  school  grounds  could  well  be  10  acres  and  serve  as  the  village  park.  Every  " 
village  school  should  contain  a library,  and  its  buildings  should  include,  besides 
• regular  classrooms,  auditorium,  libraries,  kitchen,  and  shops.  ' * 

(TTY  SURVEYS. 

Winchester , TYr. — One  of  the  most  interesting  of  educational  studies 
made  since  the  surveying  method  defined  itself  is  contained  in 
Private  Endowment  and  Public  Education:  the  Report  of  the  Use 
6f  the  Handley  Fund.15  The  fulfillment  of  the  time  for  accumulation 
of*the  fund  bequeathed  by  John  Handley  to  the  city  of  Winchester 

"U.fl.  Bu.ofEduc.  nul.,  1V»10,  ^641.  Mpp.  m 

** Gen.  Educ.  Bd.,  New  Y ork,  1818.  77  pp.  ” 
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brought  forward  the  question  as  to  the  proper  use  of  “the  income 
arising  from  said  residue  estate  to  be  expended  and  laid  out  in  said 
city  by  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ** 
This  led  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  fund  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
General  Education  Bourd  in  answering  the  question.  The  assistance 
was  rendered  on  the  basis  of  a study  which  included  the  people  and 
industries  of  Winchester,  the  schools,  and  their  needs.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  last  six  words  of  (lie  hequot . “ for  the  education 
of  the  poor.”  is  thus  rendered  by  the  survey:  “This  phrase,  when 
interpreted  in  prosent-dnv  terms,  must  mean  ‘public  education.”  In 
calling  attention  to  the  need  of  » complete  reconstruction  of  the 
public  schools  of  W inch  ester,  the  survey  offers  its  argument  in  terms 
of  a kind  of  “ educational  organization  and  opportunity  approved  by 
the  most  competent  contemporary  thought.”  In  the  furtheivlevclop- 
ment  of  its  suggestions  for  the  use  of  (he  Handley  Fund,  a new  inter- 
pretative principle  is  offeree^: 

n„nriVatlbenefftCti0nS  3re  beSt  emp,°i<  <]  wllp“  »*”*>'  simulate  public  ml, Test  and 
public  participation  m Boeial  enterpriaiv  that  the  public  can  i,„i  otherwise  for  the 
time  being  undertake.  Such  use  fosters  (he  development  of  *>uin!  public  opydon 
enlarges  the  field  of  public  activity,  and  deepens  the  pense  of  public  responsibility. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.~ The  report  of  the  Binghamton  school  survey 
by  the  State  department  of  education,  is  particularly  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  treats  of  what  is  essentially  an  American  city 
the  percentage  of  native  white  parentage  being  62.9  per  cent. 10  Tjio 
appearance  of  such  a community  is  very  unusual  in  the  survey 
literature.  The  survey  was  requested  by  the  board  of  education 
and  carried  on  during  the  school  year  1017-18,  under  the  direction 
of  George  M.  Wiley  and  a staff  of  specialists  of  the  State  department 
of  education.  In  expressing  the  hope  that  the  study  would  assist 
the  citizens  of  the  community  in  moot  ing  the  school  problems  of 

the  next  decade,”  the  commissioner  of  educat  ion,  Dr.  John  II  Finlev 
adds:  ^ 

It  ia  the  type  of  constructive  surveys  which  I hope  theftpartnient  will  t,e  increas- 
ingly able  to  give  to  the  communities  of  this  State.  Indeed,  I know  of  no  higher 
service  that  the  State  can  give  through  its  educational  department  than  to  help  each 
commumtf  to  develop  its  school  system  in  the  best  way  possible,  and  to  enable 
local  initiative  to  take  advantage  of  general  experience. 

.The  nine  items  receiving  attention  are:  The  city  of  Binghamton- 
organization  and  administration;  the  school  plant;  supervision;  the 
teaching  staff;  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools;  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  high  school;  achieve- 
ment in  fundamental  subjects  as  measured  bv  standard  tests;  and 
finances.  The  high-school  analysis  was  a feature  of  this  survey 
receding  as  it  did  the  Urgest  amount  of  attention  given  to  any 

Alblr!  l«V°rW»6ppUrVe7  °f  th‘  Blngb0mtQn  3ch001  frstem  University  of  me  Stole  of  New  York. 
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school  topic,  the  measurement  of  achievements  in  fundamental  subjects 
coming  a close  second.  The  subjects  tested  included  the  fundamen- 
tal operations  of  arithmetic,  composition,  silent  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  from  grades  four  to  eight,  and,  in  a few  instances 'the  third 
grade.  The  results  of  the  testing  showed  that,  although  Binghamton 
is  characteristically  instructing  American'  children,  “the  work  is 
stronger  in  those,  subjects  that  are  under  the  direction  of  special 
supervisors. " 

Utica,  N.  1 . — The  third  city  school  system  surveyed  by  the  State 
department  of  education  of  New  Tork  presented  their  conditions  in 
a community  which  is  quite  the  opposite  from  that  of  the  preceding 
survey.  1 lie  survey  of  the  Utica  school  system  follows  the  same 
plan  as  the  preceding  report,  with  the  addition  of  health  education. 17 
rl  lie  survey  was  undertaken  at' the  request  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  hoard  of  education  concurring,  the  inquiry  having  been 
completed  during  the  school  year  of  1917-1S,  under  the  direction  of 
George  M.  AN  iley  and  a staff  of  specialists  of  the  State  department 
of  education.  The  study  revealed  that  Utica,  with  two-thirds  of  its 
population  foreign-horn  or  of  foreign-horn  parentage,  was  facing  a 
distinctive  sej^iol  problem,  and  one  which  should  have  been  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  educational  authorities  of  the  city.  The  report 
recommends  considerable  reorganization  in  administrative  manage- 
ment. a more  effective  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  school  plant, 
revision  and  extension  of  the  courses  of  study,  giving  more,  attention 
to  the  manual  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  to  home  science,  to  the  end 
that  the  school  program  and  activities  shall  reflect,  more  vigorously - 
the  significant  part  which  the  industries  fill  in  the  daily  life  of  the  city. 

Paducah , Ky.—' The  Survey  of  the  Public-School  System,  Padu- 
cah,  Ky.,  (August,  1919,  pp.  164)  is  the  work  of  a welcome  new 
agency  which  has  entered  the  aetivo  field  of  surveying.  With  a 
singlo  exception,  the  15  members  of  the  staff  jrere  members  of  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  whoso  labors  were  directed*  by 
Dr.  T.  Alexander.  The  scope  of  the  study  included  administration 
and  supervision,  buildings  and  grounds,  elementary  schools,  the  high 
schools,  physical  education,  music,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
arts.  The  results  were  embodied  in  115  proposals  designed  to  aid 
the  board  of  education  to  carry  out  “ its  plan  of  making  radical 
changes  and  improvements.  ” Serviceable  data  are  recorded  of  the 
results  of  tests  given  to  white  and  to  colored  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  in  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  language,  and^pelling. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  with  the  understanding  that  tBo  recommendations  of 
the  survey  staff  would  be  followed  out  as  for  as  practicable  and  that  individual 

1 1 Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  U Uca  School  8yst«n.  University  o(  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany 
(no  date).  330  pp.  ' 
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membere  of  the  survey  staff  would  be  permitted  to  render  assistance  in  the  execution 
of  its  recommendations.  (These)  arc  intended  for  Paducah  only  and  for  this  reason 
members  of  the  staff  were  instructed  to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  a statement  of 
the  conditions  as  found  and  very  explicit  and  direct  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  conditions.  Accordingly  a great  many  of  the  statistical  studies 
and  much  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  which  have  been  included  in  many  sur- 
veys, have  been  purposely  omitLed.  * * * The  survey  staffstaud  ready  to  give 
teacherp  individual  and  collective  assistance  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  hoard  of 
education. 

Meingbas,  Tenn. — Because  of  the  failure  of  a striking  instance  of 
civic  enterprise  and  development  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
educational  resources  in  a modern  American  city,  the  study  of  the 
school  situation  in  Memphis  acquires  special  interest.  At  the  request 
of  the  city  board  of  education,  in  April,  1919,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  undertook  th,e  task  of  making  a survey  ' 
of  the  public-school  system  of  that  city  under  very  specific  conditions. 
The  field  Vork  was  accomplished  between  May  12  and  June  7;  and 
the  publication,  authorized  on  September  25,  1919,  included  the 
report  of  the  survoy  staff,  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker,  director,  with  whom  wero 
associated  10  specialists  in  governmental  bureaus  and  five  specialists 
from  other  institutions. 18  The  form  of  this  report  is  a notable 
instance  of  the  effort  of  a survey  to  realfze  its  full  purposes,  namely, 
of  presenting  technical  details  for  the  benefit  of  administrative  and 
teaching  forces,  hut  also  the  needs  of  the  citizen  in  appreciating  and 
supporting^the  policy  of  educational  reconstruction. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  average  citizen  have  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  school  conditions  and  school  problems,  since  no  public-school  system  can 
function  successfully  except  as  it  is  founded  upon  the  educated  public  opinion  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  For  these  reasons  the  Bureau  of  Education  iB  publishing 
not  only  a detailed,  more  or  less  technical,  report  of  the  Memphis  school  survey,  but 
also  the  present  brief  abstract  of  tho  report  for  the  use  of  the  average  citizen  who  is 
interested  in  gaining  a general  knowledge  of  the  findings  of  the  survey,  and  whose 
intelligent  interest  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  tho  teaching  force  of 
tho  city,  tho  school  officers,  and  tho  board  of  education. 

Tho  survoy  of  the  city  clearly  indicates  that,  if  the  city  is  to  grow  and  prosper 
socially  and  commercially,  as  much  foresight  and  scientific  planning  must  be  spent 
upon  the  education  of  the  children  as  has  been  expended  upon  the  material  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  Conditions  ha vo  changed,  and  education  must  be  changed  to  moot 
these  conditions.  Are  the  schools  of  Memphis  recognizing  this  fact? 

The  pointed fi ess  of  the  survey,  which  includes  analytic  and  con- 
structive study  of  the  main  features  of  organized  school  activities 
and  discovers,  as  indicated*  by  the  great  number  of  specific  recom- 
mendations, that  great  changes  are  needed  at  every  point,  appears 
conspicuously  in  the  “questions  which  the  poople  of  Memphis  are 

"The  Public  School  System  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Report  of  the  Survey  Made  Under  tho  Direction  of 
the  Commiselonerol  Education.  B.ull.,.181#,  No.  50.  In  7 parte.  Also  An  Abstract  of  tho  Report  on  the 
Public-School  System  of  Memphle,  Tenn.  DuU.,  1919,  No.  7J. 
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raising  in  regard  to  their  schools"  as  detailed  in  the  more  popular 
abstract: 

(1)  Arc  the  schools  educating  the  children  so  that  they  can  meet  life  as  it  is  to-day, 
with  intelligence,  self-reliance,  courage,  and  resourcefulness?  Are  the  school’*  organ- 
ized in  the  light  of  changed  social  and  industral  conditions,  or  arc  they  still  con- 
ducted ao  though  such  changes  had  not  taken  place? 

l~)  Arc  the  schools  of  Memphis  developing  in  the  children  the  spirit  of  initiative 
and  tiie  ability  to  think  for  themselves?  Does  the  teaching  stimulate  thinking,  or 
does  it  train  merely  in  the  capacity  to  give  rote  answers  to  questions? 

l;b  Are  the  schools  developing  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  practical  scientific 
knowledge  so  important  in  meeting  4he  conditions  of  modern  pocial  and  industrial 
life? 

(4)  Are  the  schools  developing  in  the  children  general  tncclianical  ability  and 
adaptability? 

(■>)  What  are  the  schools  of  Memphis  doing  to  preserve  the  best  traditions  of  the 
South  Jn  the  art  of  living  and  the  love  of  beauty? 

(6)  Are  the  schools  contributing  to  the  development  of  the  children's  health 
through  the  opportunity  for  wholesome  play  every  day,  or  are  the  children  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  city  street,  with  its  physical  and  moral  dangers? 

Among  the  features  of  the  survey  may  be  noted  the  attention  given 
the  measurement  tests  in  silent  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  to 
children  of  the  two  races;  the  suggested  reorganization  of  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  instruction;  the  special  treatment  of  the 
newer  subjects  of  civics,  science,  music,  industrial  arts,  home  eco- 
nomics, gardening,  and  health  work;  and  specifically  tho  greater 
economy  and  educational  effectiveness  of  a building  program  based 
on  tho  work-study-play  plan  of  educational  reorganization. 

Boise,  Idaho. — Tho  report  of  the  preceding  survey  strikingly  em- 
phasizes the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  American 
city-school  systems.  The  Boise  survey,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Sears,  assisted 
by  W.  M.  Proctor  and  J.  Ii.  Williams,™  authorized  April  17,  1919, 
and  the  field  work  accomplishes?  in  two  weeks,  is  equally  striking  in 
noting  specific  points  wherein  the  changing  conditions  in  American 
city  public  education  requires  exceeding  alertness  on  tho  part  of  the 
authorities  and  the  school  officials  to  keep  the  activities  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  and  tho  children  in  the  forward  line  of  progress.  This  survey 
projects  this  conception  of  the  more  modern  school; 

that  the  school  i*  not  to  be  isolated  from  other  social  interests;  that  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  not  its  solo'functions;  that  education  has  as  much 
to  do  with  real  occupations,  real  civic  and  social  duties  ancfebligationa,  real  people, 
real  things,  and  real  conduct  of  men;  and,  finally,  that  educational  opportunities 
should  be  available  for  old  as  well  as  young. 

The  educational  problem  bfcforo  this  community  is  thbs  framed: 

The  city  is  able  to  have  tho  best,  ancl  is  morally  responsible  to  a wido  territory  to 
furnish  a demonstration  of  the  best  that  can  he  worked  out  in  educational  practices 
in  that  part  of  the  United  States. 

••  The  llolso  Survey:  A Concrete  Study  ot  tho  Administration  of  a City  School  System.  Educational 
Survey  Scries,  Vol.  IX.  Notv  York,  World  Doolt  Co.,  1920.  2si  pp. 
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The  detailed  analysis  of  all  the  elements  in  the  school  situation  led 
to  a report  which  * 

ealle  for  a larger  teaching  force;  for  more  thorough  supervision;  for  additions  to  cur- 
riculum;  for  added  library  and  equipment;  for  better  buildings;  for  greater  attention  w 
to  matters  of  health  and  physical  development;  for  certain  lines  of  reorganization' 
for  the  organization  of  special  classes;  for  vocational  and  educational  guidance;  for 
night  schools;  and,  finally,  for  the  development  of  a junior  college. 

6 The  educational  leadership  of  this  city,  it  is  indicated,  is  possible 
by  the  readily  available  financial  resources  which  will  enable  it  “to 
get  ou(^)f  the  ‘average'  and  into  the  ‘modern  group  of  city  school 
s vs  terns.” 

* • 

Washington,  1).  ('. — Data  serviceable  for  comparative  purposes  in  a 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  in  a school  system  were  rendered  avuil- 
■ ftble  in  the  prolimhanAprvcy  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  made  under*  direction'  of  the  Uuiled  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Eduoatioi  .:n  The  request  by  the  board  of  education,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  prompt  assistance  is  the  reason  for  the  re- 
striction of  the  study  wholly  to  questions  of  reorganization  of  the 
administrative  and  teaching  forces  of  the  schools,  including  the 
schedule  of  salaries,  the  report  being  made  in  October,  1920. 

Locust  Point,  Baltimore—  An  illustration  of  the  application  of  edu- 
cational survey  methods  in  the  study  of  a single  school  and  the 
economic  resources  and  educational  needs  of  its  very  special  com- 
munity is  found. in  the  report  by  C.  A.  Bennett  on  The  Francis  Scott 
Key  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  (Bu.  Educ.,  Bui.  1920,  No.  41,  31  pp.). 
The  school  population  of  nearly  800  children,' elementary  school, 

- kindergarten,  and  ungraded  group,  supplies  the  educational  needs  of 
a curiously  restricted  industrial  and  shipping  peninsula  which  con- 
tinues to  bo  a residence  section"’  This  study  wras  consequent  upon 
the  pathfinder  survey  in  1914,  and,  more  recently,  the  advice  of  for- 
mer United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton 
whose  cooperation  was  sought  in  regard  to 

tho  reorganization  of  tho  school  to  moot  more  effectively  thffnoeda  of  the  children  and 
tho  adult  population  of  that  Bection,  and  to  suggest  plana  for  a building  to  be  eo  con- 
structed as  tp  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  school  so  reorganized.  This  study  * * * 
isan-effort  to  break  through  tho  wall  of  school  tradition  and  get  a view  of  community 
educational  needs  unhampered.  It  does  not  ignore  school  experience  or  discount  its 
value  in  solving  new  problems. 


! 
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A study  of  the  conditions  at  Locust  Point  reveals  th$t  only  about 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  these  children  ever  go  to  high  school,  that 
most  boys  and  girls  leave  school  and  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
reach  their  fourteenth  birthday,  that  most  of  the  work-certificate 
children  have  little  chance  to  loam  a trade,  and  that  there  is  a great 
lack  of  facilities  for  industrial  training. 
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The  proposed  changes  includo  provision  for  what  “might  be  called 
an  intermediate  school”  for  all  children  13  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
all  others  who  have  reached  the  sixth  grade,  to  be  organized  on  a 
departmental  plan  in  which  industrial  training,  physical  training, 
and  recreation  are  to  rank  equal  with  other  subjects;  and  the  organ- 
ization of  cooperative  part-time  classes  and  the  addition  of  a one-year 
trade  or  vocational  course  to  follow  the  eighth  grade.  Further 
changes  are -suggested  in  the  addition  of  more  industrial  work  for 
slow  and  subnormal  pupils  and  the  organization  of  evening  trade  or 
vocational  classes  for  those  who  are  working  in  the  industries. 
Detailed  schedules  for  the  departmental  organization  in  the  school, 

/ including  programs  of  teachers,  classes  of  boys,  classes  of  girls,  ami  , 

building  needs,  led  to  the  determination  of  the  size  and  equipment 
| necessary  for  the  proposed  new  building. 

T1  inchester , Mass.  The  expression  of  public  opinion  regarding 
alleged  defects  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town  of 
Winchester,  Mass.,  reached  such  a point  that  at  a town  meeting  on 
; March  3,  1919,  a committee  of  15  was  authorized* 

| to  consider  tHe  advisability  of  having  an  educational  survey  o.'  the  public-echool 

\ system  of  the  town  with  a view  to  improving  the  same,  or  of  taking  any  other  action 

^ with  respect  to  the  public  schools. 

The  report,  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  on  public  schools,  of  the  town 
of  Winchester,  Mass.  (1919,37  pp.),  made  to  the  board  of  selectmen, 
shows  how  a detailed  questionnaire  analysis  of  an  indefinite  public 
. dissatisfaction  of  schools  can  lead  to  a survey.  Just  one  year  later, 
a school  committee  was  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  a survey  to  be  made 
under  his  direction.  The  report  of  the  survey  presents  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  of  nino  members  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Bunker,  including  with  other  members  of 
the.bureau,  Dr.  T.  W.  Balliet  and  E.  A.  Lincoln.21  The  report  is 
interesting  becauso  of'  the  opportunity  which  it  incidently  affords  in 
showing  the  characteristic  progress  which  public  education  in  the 
United  States  has  made  during  30  years,  and  is  also  well  saturated 
\\  ith  clear  expositions  of  the  basic  theories  and  of  schoolroom  practice 
of  present-day  education  from  the  kindergarten  up.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  rather  restless  state  of  publi^opinion  regarding 
school  results  was  not  wholly  justifiable. 

The  report  is  organized  about  the  following  topics:  The  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  financing  of  the  public  schopls;  a. school 
building  program;  work  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades? 
the  courses  of  study  (both  elementary  and  high  school) ; the  high 
schools;  results  of  the  standard  educational  measurement  tests.  The 

" Survey  of  the  SohooU  of  Winchester,  Mass.  U.  8.  Du.  of  Eduo.,  Bui.,  1920,  no.  43.  190 ppT 
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tests  in  the  elementary  school  included  arithmetic,  spelling,  silent 
reading,  and  reasoning  in  arithmetic:  in  the  high  school,  algebra, 
Latin,  Trench,  Spanish,  United  States  history,  physics,  English  com- 
position, and  typewriting.  “The  principle  of  mult  iple  use  of  facilities” 
is  well  urged  in  the  presentation  of  the  three  alternate  plans  proposed 
for  the  building  situation  in  this  city.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
the  general  reliance  in  I lie. expository  sections  on  the  report  of  the 
Memphis  survey  which  suggests  that  future  reports  of  survey  investi- 
gations may  well  cease  to  be  strictly  local  and  individualistic. 

Lawrence,  Juim. — An  interesting  illustration  of  a patient  observ- 
ance of  survey  technique  is  found  in  the  report  of  a survey  of  certain 
features  of  the  school  system  of  Lawrence,  Kans..  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  school  service  (F.  P.  O'Brien,  director), 
school  of  education,  University  of  Kansas."  On  October  11,  10_>(), 
the  board  of  education  sought  advice  as  to  “what  sort  of  a new- 
high  school  must  he  constructed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  city  of 
Lawrence,’  and  on  January  ,3,  1921,  the  answer,  through  the  survey 
report,  was  given.  The  publication  w-as  interestingly  delayed  so  as 
to  record  the  outcome  of  the  follow-up  publicity  campaign  from 
January  to  April,  the  successful  bond  election  authorizing  an  issue  , 
of  $495,000,  and  the  final  actual  construction  of  the  building.  The 
procedure  of  the  study  followed  these  three  definite  steps: 

To  determine  the  kind  of  high-school  curriculum  or  rlirriciiluniH  that  an'  needed 
in  order  to  provide  adequately  for  secondary  education  in  a social  community  such 
aa  Lawrence,  recognizing  that  the  Hpecilically  educational  factors  must  receive  first 
consideration.  To  determine  what  kind  of  a school-building  program  such  a curricu- 
lum or  curriculum*  will  demand.  To  determine  what  is  the  ability  of  Lawrence  to 
pay  for. such  a school-building  program  and  the  most  approved  method  of  doing  it. 

The  topics  of  the  report  progressed  as  follows: 

The  city  of  LawreSco  and  its  high  school;  the  present  high  school  and  its  lack  of 
adequate  provisions;  some  facts  of  social  significance  relative  to  the  high-school 
population;  school  provisions  to  lit  the  pupils’  needs;  courses  of  study  fur  juniorVid 
senior  high  sphwd , the  factors  that  must  be  considered,  what  should  bo  the  size  of  the 
itftimate  elemeatary-school  plant  20  years  hence;  the  ultimate  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  plant;  school  finances;  the  size  of  the  education  problem  financially  in 
Lawrence;  financing  the  proposed  program. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — The  strictly  professional  character  of  present- 
day  public  education  is  notably  attested  once  more  by  the  recounting 
of  the  uneven  attainments  and  difficulties  encountered  by  uninstructed 
laymen  whose  zeal  and  devotion  can  in  no  wise  compensate  for  the 
inevitable  errors  of  judgment,  in  the  educational  survey  of  Wheeling, 

W.  Va.,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.23  A survey  was  authorized  December  30,  1920,  and 


* Bill,  of  Univ.  of  Kansas,  vol.  23,  no.  1,  Jan.  1 , 1922.  100  pp. 
■U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed tio.,  Dul.,  lffel,  no.  2$.  33  pp. 
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the  field  work  was  conducted  between  .January  17  and  March  10, 
1021,  by  I)r.  W.  T.  Bawden,  director  of  the  survey,  with  whom  were 
associated  five  specialists  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  six  from 
outside.  The  published  report,  which  contains  a brief  digest  or 
summary  of  the  principal  conclusions  and,  recommendations,  shows 
the  very  wide  spread  of  the  detailed  features  of  a well-organized 
system  of  city  schools.  *The  scope  of  the  recommendations,  which 
involve  an  almost  complete  reorganization  of  the  system,  can  well  be 
understood  in  view  of  the  fart  that  the  Wheeling  School  organization, 
originally  created  in  1S40,  had  been  allowed  to  continue  to  function 
. under  the  spirit  of  its  original  local  independence.  The  initial  steps 
were  promptly  taken  to  adapt  the  survey  recommendations  relative 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  hoard  fcy  reducing  the  board  of  education 
from  25  to  5 by  making  the  superintendent  i-ts  real  executive  officer, 
and  by  raising  tho  f|iiali(ications  of  teachers. 

Niagara  Falls , N.  Y. — This  survey  report  is  interesting  because  it 
early  instances  the  pressing  problem  of  providing  adequate  housing 
facilities  for  school  children  in  the  postwar  period.  A study  of  this 
problem  by  the  building  and  grounds  committee  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Niagara  Kails  in  April,  1919,  led  the  board  to  request 
tho  State  department  of  education  not  only  to  assist  in  this  particular 
difficulty  but  to  study  the  sejiool  system  as  a whqje.  The  major 
portion  of  the  work  covered  by  the  survey  was  done  during  the  school 
year  of  1919-1920,  the  measurement  of  instruction  by  the  giving  of 
standard  tests  being  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1920.24  The  Niagara 
Falls  survey  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  G.  M.  Wiley.  The 
usual  form  of  procedure  was  carried  out  in  the  study  of  the  school 
activities  and  problems  in  this  city'.  The  program  was  varied  by  the 
addition  of  a section  on  industrial  education.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  school-building  program  became  guaranteed  by  a total  bond  issue 
of  83,500,000. 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  school  survey  of  this  city  is  traceable  to  a 
special  arousement  of  public  interest  in  school  problems  stimulated 
JflHnd  related  to,  tho  legislation  following  the  Delaware  State  survey 
•^919  (see  above).  The  popular  interest  in  the  situation  leading 
to  the  undertaking  is  no  less  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  board  of 
education  in  March,  1920,  which  authorized  a survey  to  be  made  by 
a committee  of  30  citizens,  10  being  appointed  by  the  board,  10  by 
the  city  council,  and  10  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  survey  was 
made  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  Dr.  F. 
F.  Bunker  in  charge,  with  whom  wore  associated  8 other  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  7 others  from  outside  the 

*The  Niagara  Falla  School  System:  Report  of  a Survey  by  lb*  State  Department  of  EducaUon. 
(Unlvmlty  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany,  nxu.  220  pp.)  V 
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bureau.  The  field  work  was  effected  in  October-November,  and,  the 
report  completed  in  the  following  month.26  The  form  of  the  report 
is  of  interest,  the  separation  being  based  on  those  “matters  having 
to  do  with  legislation.”  including  the  educational  background,  school 
organization,  supervision  and  finahce,  and  a school-building  program, 
which  were  thus  made  available  in  Part  I for  the  convening  of  the 
general  assembly  at  its  session  early  in  January.  “ The  mo  restrict  ly 
educational  aspects”  of  the  city’s  school  problem,  including  the  Ireat- 
ment  of  the  elementary  school  courses,  secondary  education,  and 
special  departments  and  subjects,  comprise  Part  JI.  • 

It  was  recommended  that  the  city  bring  itself  into  coordinated 
relation  with  the  State  system,  still  in  process  of  reorganization; 
that  the  building  program  be  modified  to  introduce  educational  en- 
richments; and  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  observation  and  analysis  of 
School  practices  and  records,  the  educational  achievements  he  brought* 
forward  to  a level  comparable  with  the  more  progressive  city  systems. 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  considerations  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  thus  outlined  the  scope  of  a city  school  survey  as  cover- 
ing  eight  groups  of  items: 

' } 

A study  of  the  schoolhousC  situation,  with  recommendations  for  repairing  the  old 
buildings  and  making  them  more  useful  and  m*re  sanitary,  replacing  those  out  of  \t 

uae,  and  outlining  a building  program  for  the  nest  S or  It)  years.  4 

A study  of  the  organization  of  the  boanl  of  education  and  its  methods  of  work, 
with  special  relation  to  the  business  activities  and  to  the  schools  through  the  super- 
intendent and  other  officers. 

. A study  of  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  their  mi  ministration  under  the 
directionjof  the  superintendent,  with  recommendations  for  improvements. 

The  financing  of  the  schools,  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  school  officers. 

A study  of  the  education,  professional  preparation,  aud  experience  of  teachers 
and  the  Bpirit  of  the  teaching  body.  , ■> 

A study  of  the  courses  of  Btudy  and  their  adaptation  U>  the  needB  of  the  city,  with 
recommendations  for  their  modification  and  improvement,  and  a statement  of  reasons 
for  the  same. 

A study  of  methods  of  instruction,  tho  results  and  standards,  with  recommen- 
dations. 

As  a background  for  all  recommendations  for  improvements  and  readjustments  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a comprehensive  study  of  tho  city  gs  a community,  its 
industries,  the  occupations  of  its  people,  and  its  life  and  ideals. 

Baltimore,  Md.~ This  city  is  outstanding  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  experienced  at  least  four  different  survoy  undertakings.  Because 
of  the  interest  of  the  educational  committee,  Mrs.  Daniel  Miller,  chair- 
man, of  the  Arundel  Good  Government  Club,  in  1897  and  in  1898,  a 
special  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  tho  primary  schools  of  Balti- 
more was  made  by  Prof.  S.  II.  Woodbridge,  of  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy  of  Boston,  submitted  May  9,  1898.  Tho  14  items  listed  on  the 
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question  blank  used  for  this  inquiry  bear  interesting  historical  relation- 
ship to  such  a modern  instrument  as  the  Strayer-Engclhardt  score 
curd  for  city  school  buildings.  The  following  year,  tlie  second  report  of 
tiie  committee  on  these  same  schools  endeavored  to  show  the  progress 
made  in  repairing  the  schools  and  krfproving  their  sanitary  condition. 

Baltimore  was  the  first  large  city  school  system  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  a definitely  organized  survey  group.  It  was  under  the 
< httirmanship  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  then  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.58 

The  failure  of  these  two  studies  to  arouse  an  interest  irr  the  problem 
of  improving  the  the  public  school  plant  is  evident  from  (he  uppear- 
unre,  on  February  28,  1020,  of  the  report  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  elementary  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City.57  This  undertak- 
ing on  the  par.t  of  the  teachers  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  the  board 
of  school  commissioners  and  of  Jho  school  superintendent  and  rep- 
resentatives of  22  civic  and  commercial  agencies.  The  data  were 
collected  by  means  of  the  Strayer-Engelhardt  score  card,  and  are 
believed  to  proseift  a fair  picture  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in  June, 
1919.  The  prophetic  character  of  this  report  may  be  seen  in  the 
dissociated  event  of  a later  undertakiiig: 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  not  to  attack  any  board  or  individual.  The  teachers' 
council  is  attempting  merely  to  present  to  the  people  of  Baltimore  a fair  picture  of 
physical  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  public  schools,  and  their  purpose  in  this 
presentation  is  to  create  in  the  people  of  Baltimore  a willingness  to  spend  upon  the 
.school  buildings  the  money  that  may  necessary  for  their  rehabilitation. 

The  Baltimore  school  survey,  1920-21,  is  the  fourth,  the  largest, 
and  the  most  effective  enterprise  of  this  type  undertaken  in  this 
community.  It  is  also  one  of  the  tvvo  or  three  most  distinctive  con- 
tributions to  the  survey  movement  during  the  period  under  review: 
The  inauguration  of  this  survey  is  a tribute  to  the  reconstructive 
values  of  the  survey  movement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  incidental 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  following 
changes  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  city  government  in  1919. 
In  accepting  the  completed  manuscript  of  the  report  of  May  31 , 1921, 
Dr.  Iienry  S.  West  makes  record  of  the  assurance  that  the  school 
board,  in  inviting  him  to  the  superintendency  the  preceding  year, 

would  take  steps  to  have  a school  survey- inaugurated  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
new  school  year,  so  as  to  get  the  completed  survey  report  as. early  as  possible  in  1921. 
My  attitude  was  to  welcome  heartily  a thorough  survey  of  the  Baltimore  school  system 
as  a first  and  a most  important  move  on  the  part  of  the  reorganized  board  of  school 
commissioners.  My  own  experience  with  previous  school  surveys  had  taught  me 
that  a school  Burvey  properly  conducted  by  a competent  and  impartial  director, 

“8«e  Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed  to  Study  the  System  of  Education  In  the  Public  School* 
of  Baltimore,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ-,  Uul.,  1911,  No.  4. 

"Council  of  the  Allied  Association  of  TubUc  School  Teachera  of  Baltimore.  Bulletin  No.  7.  Issued 
under  tbe  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  W.  U.  Malthie.  378  pp. 
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not  connected  with  the  school  R\ntem  heinir  surveyed,  rotiljl  bring  to  < hat  system  a 
clearness  of  vision  as  t->  (ho  existing  situation,  and  a soundness  of  judgment  us  to 
recommendations  for  tln'iutilre,  that  would  bo  of  tremendous  and  lasting  value  to 
the  city  under  survey.  ■ * 

The  survey  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  (j.  D.  Strayer,  who 
utilized  the  large  stall  of  110  outside  persons.  The  work  begun 
Octobfr  1,  1920,  and  was  completed  with  full  reports  May  .'ll,  1921. 
The  report  includes  three  volumes  devoted  respectively  to  the  school 
plant  and  the  school  building  program,  the  administration  of  public 
’ schools  and  other  studies;  and  the  school  curriculum.  The  program 
of  publicity  first  centered  about  a series  of  six  luncheons  held  between 
December  10  and  May  Id,  which  offered  an  opporf unity  to  present, 
from  tune  "to  time,  various  aspects  of  the  investigation  and  to  enlist 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  citizens  in  caiTyin^'rfwrward  the  snrvey 
recommendations.  The  second  publicity  item  was  the  condensation 
of  the  elaborate  and  detailed  reporl  into  an  attract  (54  pp.),  in 
which  was  presented  the  facts  m summitry  tables  and  statements  of 
, the'  findings  of  the  survey,  together  With  a statement  of  the.  progress 
in  the  adoption  of  different  recommendations  that  had  been  made 
during  the  conduct  of  the  survey  ami  since  its  completion. 

The  di&tintivc  features  of  this  survey  include  (lie  provision  of  a 
reviewing  committee  of  six  members,  each  of  whom  is  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  special  phases  of  public  education  ami  the  oloso 
cooperation  between  tho  board  of  school  commissioners  and  the 
director  of  the  survey  during  -the  progress  of  the  investigation 
whereby  effective  addition  of  a large  number  of  recommendations 
was  made  even  before  the.  close  of  the  work.  Tho  revievying  com- 
mittee was  brought  ttwUaltimnro  and  spent  one  week  in  their  effort 
to  evaluate  tho  local  situation  and  the  reCoimnd alums  of  the  survey. 

Caldwell,  N.J. — The  administrative  convenience  of  a survey  to 
those  in  authority,  even  if  it  includes  “only  a limited  number  of 
fields,”  in  a school*  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  A Study  Made  of 
the  Qaldwell,  N.  J.,  School  System,  by  l)r.  X.  E.  Englehnrdt  ^lune, 
1921,  34  pp.).  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  many  prominent  elements 
in  this  school  situation  can  he  progressively  balanced  by  “tho  adop- 
tion of  a definite  school  program  indicative  of  progress,  the  accept  ance 
of  this  program  by  the  community,  and  the  harmonious  spirit  of  the 
community  in  its  development.” 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. — The  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a 
committee  of  seven  persons,  under  theSlireetion  of  I)r.  W.  T.  Daw- 
den,  at  the  request  of  tho  board  of  school  trustees,  submitted  between 
July  30,  1920,  and  July  7,  1921,  successive  sections  of  their  report, 
Educational  Survey  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. ; Summary  of  Conclusions 
apd  Recommendations,  upon  school  conditions  in  this  city.28  Among 

./  •U.  S.  Bu.  <11  Edu6.  Bui.,  1921,  No.  26.  43  pp. 
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the  suggestions  for  improvements  are  a showing  of  the  greater 
economy  of  the  work-study-play  plan  of  educational  activities  for  a • 
building  program;  17  types  of  data  us  most  desirable  to  be  found  and 
brought  up  to  date  in  a city  superintendent's  office;  and  the  list  of  10 
characteristics  to  he  .found  in  a school  system  whose  chief  executive 
is  “ making  a continuous  survey." 

Honcsdale,  Pa.—0\\  July  13,  1921,  Dr.  D.  \Y.  La  Rue  submitted  ^ 
the. report  of  the  Educational  Survey  of  Ilonesdide,  Pu.,  (160  pp.), 
made  during  the  previous  school  year,  in  the  testing  part  of  which 
ho  had  been  assisted  by  C.  J.  Naeglc.  The  study  was  requested  by 
the  school  hoard,  the  parent-teachers’  association,  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  order  "to  find  whether  this  borough  is  doing  all  that 
it  can  ami  ought  to  do  for  its  children."  This  study  of  a school 
situation  is  specially  interesting  because  of  the  specific  objective  thus 
described  and  kept  in  mind: 

Agreeably,  both  ti>  the  wishes  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  desires  of  the  sur- 
veyors, the  child  luw  been  kept  in  kb'-  foreground  * * * . Accordingly  we  have 

endeavored  to  follow  the  child  from  his  home— from  Ins  birth,  in  fact , to  and  through 
school  and  out  into  society,  making  a survey  of  all  that  fiappms  to  him  on  tin*  way. 

T.ho  persistence  of  this  objective  is  to  be  noted  in  the^ topical 
distribution  of  the  report: 

Ilonemlale,  the  place  and  the  people;  social  and  eilucatitrmd  aims,  “for  the 
children’s  sake ”;  tho  preschool  care  of  the  children,  transition  from  home  to  school; 
care  of  mental  and  bodily  health;  morale,  character,  discipline,  and  democracy;  tho 
program  of  studies  and  the  children's  future;  the  child’s  progress  through  his  curric- 
ulum; teachers  and  supervisors;  making  lessons  effective  in  the  lives  of  the  learners; 
individuation,  and  tho  placing  of  the  school  product  back  in  society;  administering 
the  schools  for  tho  children;  school  and  community  interests.  , 

- The  testing  program  covered  grades  three  to  eight  and  classes  in 
the  high  school,  and  included  intelligence  tests  and  achievement 
tests  iu  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  handwriting,  language,  compo- 
sition, history,  and  elementary  algebra.  The  report  includes  a new 
scheme  for  rating  teachers  which  was  devised  for  this  survey  (pp.  86- 
89).  It  is  arranged  “as  a possible  aid  to  those  who  must  supervise 
and  rate  teachers;  but  more  especially  that  teachers  may  profit  by 
applying  it  to  themselves.”  The  chief  qualifications  of  the  good 
teacher  are  thus  grouped:  Character,  morale,  discipline,  democracy; 
health — mental  and  bodily — attitude,  and  energy ; general  intelligence, 
general  power  of  adaptation  and  adjustment;  technical  achievement. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — Much  relief  is  sensed  in  coming  to  the  report 
of  a survey  which  is  of  a good  or  progressive,  and  hot  of  a bad  or 
backward,  school  situation.  The  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Hackr 
ensack  public  school  system,  by  Drs.  G.  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engel- 
hardtvaided  by  six  assistants,  describes  the  modern  school  system, 
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and  indicates  that  the  specific  task  of  the  surveyors  was  so  to  frame 
their  analyses  as  to  enable  them  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which 
the  continuing  progress  in  this  system  may  be  moving.39  The  survey, 
indeed,  partakes  jnore  of  the  nature  of  an  audit  which  assures  thd 
community  that  their  school  money  is  being  spent  wisely  and  places 
their  school  system  among  the  foremost  in  the  country.  In  addition 
to  the  approval  of  a school-building  program  Jooking  forward  20 
years,  it  is  impressive  to  note  the  curious  problem  which 

lies  in  the  needs  of  the  children  who  transfer  from  other  school  systems  to  the  local 
school  system.  Children  who  spend  their  educational  lives  in  the  Hackensack 
schools  progress  more  rapidly  than  these  other  children. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  survey  include  the  measurement 
of  the  classroom  achievements  of  children  -(in.  June)  in  reading, 
handwriting,  English  composition,  spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
Latin,  the  outline  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction  (based  upon 
the  observation  of  two  full  classropm  periods),  and  the  new  scale  for 
scoring  teaching  methods  and  teaching  control.  This  survey  in 
effect  is  an  experimental  demonstration  of  means  for  maintaining 
progress.  “None  of  the  real  problems  in  modern  education  have 
been  left  untouched  by  the  present  school  staff.” 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Because  this  city  was  the  last  great  municipal- 
ity to  yield  to  the  survey  procedure  in  educational  enterprises,  and 
also  because  the  organization  and  the  coAduct  of  the  investigation 
represent  great  and  significant  changes  in  the  wide-sweeping  reorgan- 
ization of  the  administration  of  a State  department  of  education,  the 
report  of  the  survey  of  the.Philadelphia  public  schools,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  department  of  public  instruction,  takes  on  new  arid 
exceptional  interest.80  Community  initiative,  based  on  a belief  of 
survey  values  in  educational  progress,  expressed  itself  when  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  F.  P.  Gruenberg,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  and  B.  M.  Watson,  director  of  the  Public  Education  and 
Child-Labor  Association,  began  their  appeals  to  the  members  of  the 
school  board  to  undertake  a survey.  The  period  of  nearly  two  and 
one-half  years  following  witnessed  interesting  manifestations  of  indi- 
vidual and  civic  interests^  the  project.  The  belated  discovery  that 
“the -condition  of  the  school  treasury  would  not  permit  the  expense” 
resulted  in  a large  number  of  individuals  and  business  corporations 
underwritirig  the  amount  of  $32,000  to  meet  the  expenses.  The 
school  bo&rd  then  arranged  for  a joint  survey  committee,  including 
six  of  its  own  members  and  six  citizens  of  the  city,  which  began 
functioning  April  15,  1920.  Later  developments  led  to  an  invitation 

N*,R®P°rt  °^th® lh®  PubUc  8011001 3yst®m  ^ Hackensack,  N.  J.  The  Hackensack  Schools, 
wo.  Jr  November , 1931.  227  pp. 

?f‘h®  8urv*y  of  U,e  P»lbllc  Sclloola  or  Pa.  4 books.  Public  Education  and 

Quia- Labor  Association  ol  Pennsylvania,  1823. 
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to  Dr.  T.  E.  Finegan  to  make  ttifc  survey.  The  basis  of  his  accept- 
ance is  an  indication  of  the  effective  adoption  of  new  administrative 
principles  in  the  reorganization  of  th*e  State  department  of  public 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  under  way. 

1 he  professional  staff  of  the  State  department  had  been  organized  and  equipped 
to  do  the  identical  work  which  was  involved  in  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  law  * * * made  it  his  lluty  to  obtain  the  information  that 
would  be  revealed  through  the  survey  of  important  or  typical  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  legislature  on  plans  for  such  improvements  of  the  school  system 
as  he  deems  expedient. 

# 

The  survey  was  accordingly  conducted  without  expense  to  the  city 
or  to  the.  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

Associated  with  the  director  of  the  survey  were  Dr.  J.  W.  Withers, 
Jn  charge  of  elementary,  education;  Dr.  T.  II.  Briggs,  in-,  charge  of 
secondary  education;  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Weet,  in  charge  of  school  finance, 
with  whom  wero  associated_36  members  and  23  nonmembers  of  the 
State  department  staff,  a total -of  93  persons,  no  one  of  whom  had^ 
been  connected  with  thp  Philadelphia  schools.  The  work  of  the 
investigation  extended  over  $he  school  year  1920-21 . The  first  pub- 
lic expression  of  the  scope  and  results  of' the  undertaking  was  made 
on  March  29,  1922,  to  a large  public  audience.  4 

It  is  to  be  noted* that  in  a study  of  the  school  plant,  organization 
and  administration,  pupils,  types  of  schools,  vocational  education, 
and  instruction  in  its  12  chief  branches  the  survey  utilizes  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  city’s  system  as  a basis  for  understanding 
the  conditiofls  that  were  found  to  exist.  The  Philadelphia  survey,- 
also  ranks  with  the  last  Baltimore  survey  in  the  timely  success  indi- 
cated in  the  adoption  by  the  school  authorities  of  recommendations 
made  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  read- 
iness of  the  school  authorities  to  proceed  to  the  correction  of  the 
chief  defects  of  the  system  as  soon  as  they  were  revealed  is  expressive 
of  the  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  public  opinion  toward  the 
investigation  as  a whole.  The  report  is  characterized  by  specific 
records  of  the  changes  which  were  effectivo'during  the  undertaking 
and  before  the  publication  of  the  document.  The  reorganization  an^ 
extension,  in  the  light  of  accepted  modern  standards,  in  almost  every 
detailed  feature  of  a school  system,  are  indicative  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work.  The  school-building  program  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features,  as  is  indicated  by  the  proposed  expenditure  of  $84,000,000 
by  1940.  The  spirit  in  which  this  general  recommendation  was' 
accepted  is  marked  by  the  official  action  which  has  provided  for  the 
expenditure  of  over  $39,000,000  on  the  school  plant  by  1924. 

■In  view  of  the  gigantic  project  of  modernizing  such  a large  system 
in  the  light  of  this  study,  tho  city  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  I 
legal  relationships  which  obtain  between  itself  and  the  State  depart*  1 
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ment  of  education,  whereby  assistance  will  be  readily  available  in  the 
formulation  ftnd  reformulation  of  plans  and  policies  for  a continuous 
readjustment  of  the  school  system. 

Sparta,  llr/<o  Some  "Recommendations. for  the  Improvement  of 
the  School  System  of  Sparta,  Y\is.,  by  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  (23  pp.),  wen*  made  in  November, 
19‘J  1 , on  the  basis  of  n general  view  of  t habitual  ion,  and  in  the  effort  to 
secure  an  expansion  of  the  school  system  hi  the  light  of  general  educa- 
/ tional  theory  and  practice.  The  study  did  not  include  the  methods 
' ^ administration  employed  by  the  hoard  of  education  for  classroom 
instruction  and  the  measurement  of  the  ability  and  achievements  of 
. the  pupils.  “The  report  has  been  written  fc”  the  citizens  of  Sparta." 

Nan  Bedford,  Mass—  Principles,  Policies,  and  Plans  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  New  Bedford  Public  Schools  presents  the  results  of 
cooperative  studies  carried  out  by  the  school  committee,  the  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  stall',  principals  and  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  F.  E.  Spaulding  (1S1  pp.,  February,  191*2).  This  survey 
proposed  and  executed  a new  plan  of  organization  which  undertook 
a fuurked  departure  from  the  usual  procedure.  Under  the  highly 
detailed  “agreement,"  which  listed  for  study  1!  aspects  of  the  school 
system,  the  cooperative  enterprise  extended  from  September  27, 1921, 
to  February  9,  1922,  requiring  10  visits  of  the  director,  who— 

as  provided  in  the  “agreement,”  has  been  strictly  res|>oiiHible  for  the  plan,  the 
methods,  the  reliability  of  the  results,  and  the  formulation  of  the  program  of  practi- 
cable improvements  growing  out  of  the  studies. 

While  these  studies  arc  referred  to  in  tho  “ racnibrandum  of  agreement.”  as  a 
‘‘survey,”  they  have,  differed  radically  in  conduct.,  consistent  aim,  and  immediate 
results  front  tho  school  survey  that  has  come  to  ho  typical.  Thdso  differences, 
deliberately  planned  from  tho  beginning  and  kept  constantly  in  mind  throughout] 
# * * should  be  appreciated  by  tho  reader  accustomed  to  exhaustive,  conven- 
tional survey  rc]>orts,  if  lie  would  avoid  mistakes  of  judging  these  studies,  as  hero 
published,  merely  by  comparing  them  with  such  typical  survey  reports. 

The  influences  of  the  studios  have  been  distinctly  educational  * * * concerning 
tho  effective  conduct  of  a school  system  under  Urn  complex  and  difficult  conditions 
that  a city  like  New  Bedford  presents.  Out  of  this  education  of  the  school  forces 
has  grown  the  intelligent  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  program  of  improvements. 

Tho  principal  items  in  tho  program  of  improvements  include:  New 
rules  and  regulations;  changes  in  the  membersliip  and  terms  of  office 
of  the  school  committee;  tho  reorganization  of  the  adminstrativo  and 
supervisory  control  of  the  entire  system;  the  reorganization  and 
consolidation  of  elementary  school  principalships ; proposed  salary 
schedules;  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school;  introduc- 
tion of  the  junior  high-scliool  organization;  changes  needed  in  plans 
and  policies  below'  tho  high  school;  and  u comprehensive  program 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  school  plant. 

t 
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Shreveport  and  Caddo  Parish,  La. — One  of  the  most  illuminating 
surveys  of  the  bieimijim  is  that  which  was  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  upon  the  joint  invitation  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Caddo  Parish  and  the  State  superintendent  of  publio  instruction  of 
Louisiana.  The  staff  included  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  with  whom  were 
associated  C.  A.  Ives,  I'.  Alexander,  and  F.  B.  Dresslar,  who  com- 
pleted the  field  work  between  April  10  and  20, 1922.  The  report  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  was  is'sued  by  the  Louisiana  State 
department  of  education."11  Opportunity  is  here  given  for  a study 
of  unusual  developments,  within  the  brief  period  of  22  years,  of  pub- 
lic education,  and  also  of  an  unusual  combination  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  development  of  a system  including  city  find  rural 
situations,  and  of  the  white  and  the  colored  races.  To  the  usual 
items  of  organization,  administration,  including  finance  and  teaching 
stair,  buildings  and  grounds,  high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  is 
added  the  measurement  of  achievements  of  the  pupils.  Tests  were 
given  in  reading,  spelling,  language,  and  arithmetic  in  elementary 
schools;  and  algebra.  Latin,  -and  reading  in  high  schools.  From  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  white  city  schools  up 
to  or  above  standard,  the  white  rural  schools  practically  up  to  stand- 
ard, and  the  colored  schools  characteristically  below  standard.  . 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Tho  elaborate  inquiry  into  tho  school  situation  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1921-22,  is  a clear  indication  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work  to  be  expected  from  the  new  formally  organized  agency,  the 
div  ision  of  field  studies  of  t lie  Institute  of  Educational  Research  of 
Teachers  College,  under  tho  direction  of  Dr.  G.  D.  Stray er,  which  has 
entered  the  field  of  surveying.  It  likewise  instances  the  practical 
wisdom  of  a community,  whiclv,  having  appropriated  $4, 000,000*  for 
school  buildings,  ^ 

felt  that  a thorough  study  elmuld  be  made  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  Behoof 
plant  and  that  the  appropriation  should  be  expended  only  for  buildings  erected  to 
become  parte  of  a permanent  school  plant.32 

.The  report- ranks  in  scope  and  technique  with  tho  largest  undertak- 
ings in  the  biennium.  Fifty-three  field  workers  were  engaged  in  the 
study.  The  suggestion  for  a revision  of  the  city  charter  involving 
the  school  board,  and  the  complete  reorganization  of  a 7-4  into  a K 
6-3-3  system,  a recommendation  approved  by  tho  school  board  and 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  proposed  building  program,  are,  probably, 
the  most  marked  features  of  this  investigation  of  a long  outgrowi^ 

" Survey  of  tho  Schools  of  Caddo  Parish,  with  Special  Reference  to  tho  City  of  Shreveport,  La.  1M  pp. 

" Vol.  1,  Surreys  of  tho  Public  School  Buildings  and  the  School  Building  Program  for  Atlanta,  (la., 
Directed  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Knglehanll,  »V)  pp.;  Vol.  II,  The  Organltatlon  and  Administration  of  tbo  School’, 
System,  Including  School  Costs,  the  Teaching  Corps,  aud  tho  Edurattooal  Program  ot  tho  Schools 
Directed  by  Ore.  N.  I,.  Knglehardt  and  E.  8.  Kvonden.  355  pp. 
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urban,  and" biracial  system  of  public  education.  The  topics  presented 
in  the  report  are: 

School  building  for  white  children;  school -building  Fites;  buildings  and  building 
structure;  the  service  system*  of  the  present  school  plant;  classrooms;  special  rooms; 
school  buildings  for  colored  children;  studies  of  population ; thojesidential  distribu- 
tion of  school  children;  a new  educational  organization  and  the  white  school  popu- 
lation to  be  served;  recommendations  for  the  schools  for  white  children;  recommen- 
dations for  the  schools  for  colored  children;  the  cost  of  the  replacement  program  and 
the  immediate  building  program;  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Atlanta 
public  schools;  school  financing  and  school  costs  in  Atlanta;  classification  and  progress 
studies;  grade  progress  studies  for  schools  for  colored  children;  the  training  and 
experience  of  teachers;  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  for  colored  children;  the 
organizt  tion  of.  the  educational  program;  the  curriculum;  and  vocational  education. 

Cleveland  Height s,  Ohio. — Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Men's  Civic  Club,  the  board  of  education  of  Cleve- 
land Heights  ordered  a survey  of  their  schools,  which  was  made 
between  May  15  and  26,  1922,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Withers,  with  a staff  of  soven  members.  It  was  specified  that  “ the 
survey  should  be  thorough,  covering  every  important  matter  affecting 
the  efliciency  of  tho  school  system,”  covering  six  major  features,  and 
including  over  50  specific  points  listed  for  the  undertaking.  “ The 
one  and  only  purpose  should  he  so  to  present  and  interpret  the  find- 
ings, and  to  make  such  recommendations  for  improvement  based  upon 
these  findings,  as  will  mako  for  the  improvement  of  tho  schools.” 

SPECIAL  PHASlfclN  CITY  SURVEYS. 

The  adaptability  of  the  survey  procedure  to  aid  educational  admin- 
istration in  dealing  with  probipins  involved  in  special  situations  was 
made  evident  in  earlier  years,  and  has,  shown  a wider  range  in  the 
present  period.  The  one-time  ambition  of  a “ complete  ” or  a “scien- 
tific ” survey  of  a school  situation  has  been  wisely  replaced,  in  part, 
by  a disposition  to  seek  guidanco  through  the  offerings  of  selected 
studies.  The  following  instances  are  indicative  of  the  new  trend  in 
administration  to  he  more  specific  in  its  efforts  and  to  project  “a 
program.” 

The  school  building  'program. — That  the  adequate  housing  of  the 
increasing. public-school  population  had  become  a real  problem,  even 
in  times  of  peace,  was  illustrated,  e.  g.,  by  theSCPaul  and  tho  Omaha 
surveys  before  our  Nation  entered  the  World  War.  The  interruption 
to  the  usual  pace  in  constructing  additional  housing  facilities  follow- 
ing this  event  created  a nation-wide  congestion  in  schools.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  ranking  importance  of  the  school-building  pro- 
gram topic  in  the  recent  city  survoys,  and  by  these  special  studies: 

Financial  and  Building  Nccda-otthe  Schools  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  ynitod  States  Conmnaaion£r  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  68. 

60  pp.  t ...  * * 
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A Survey  of  Public-School  Building  Requirements  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  by 
P.  C,  Packer,  11.  \V.  Anderson,  and  L.  J.  Brurf&knor.  39  pp. 

A School  Building  Program  ior  Meriden,  Conn.,  by  A.  B.  Fernandez.  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  22.  2G  pp. 

A School  Building  Program  for  Gloucester,  Maes.,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  23,  1G  pp.  See  also  School  Report  of  Gloucester, 
Maas.,  1920,  pp.  32-50,  for  the  report  of  the  survey  of  school  buildings  made  by  the 
State  boanjof  education  through  C.  1).  Kingsley  and  B.  F.  Jones. 

A School  Building  Program  for  Athens,  Ga  , by  A.  B.  Fernandez,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  (Bulletin,  1921,  No.  25.  97  pp.),  plans  for  the  Bchoo!  needs  of  an  old 
community  which  has  been  changing  Jrom  an  educational  center  to  an  industrial 
city;  and,  in  advancing  the  work-study-play  plan,  presents  an  extensive  analysis  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  plan,  showing  the  sjH'cial  valu.-s,  economies,  im’d  the 
educational  enrichments  of  the  latter.  The  school  needs  of  both  the  white  and  the 
colored  population  arc  noted  in  detail.  The  comparison  of  Athens  with  44  other 
cities  results  in  a clear  indication  of  the  city’s  adequate  financial  resources  to  carry 
out  the  permanent  building  program  proposed. 

A School  Building  Survey  and  Sehoolhousing  Program  for  Napa,  Calif.,  Produced 
by  Graduate  Students  in  Educational  Administration.  Education,  249.  Directed 
by  F.  W.  Hart  G4  pp. 

A School  Building  Survey  and  Sehoolhousing  Program  for  San  J&fael,  Calif  , by 
the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  California.  Directed  by  F,  W.  Hart  and 
L,  H,  Peterson,  Assisted  by  a Group  of  22  Graduate  Students  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration, Education,  249.  <0  pp. 

The  arrangement,  involved  in  this  study  in  the  spring  of  1922,  leading  to  the  report 
of  A School  Building  Program  for  the  City  of  Winona,  Minn.  (University  of  Minnesota, 
December,  1922,  GO  pp.),  conducted  by  M.  G.  Neale  and  S.  B.  Severson,  and  live 
assistants,  shows  an  interesting  forward  stop  taken  by  a State  university  in  cooperation 
with  a particular  community  whereby  it  makes  available  to  such  local  cotmnuuiliea 
the  most  expert  service  which  the  university  can  provide,  a service  which  none  of 
these  school  systems  could  provide  directly  for  itself.  Ui>on  the  request  to  the 
college  of  education  to  make  the  survey,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university 
agreed  to  release  members  of  its  staff  from  active  service  for  such  of  their  time 
as  would  be  required  to  make  the  Burvey  and  carry  through  the  project  on  the 
condition,  proposed  by  the  Winona  Board  of  Education,  of  paying  “for  the  time  of 
Professor  Neale  and  such  other  persons  as  would  be  required  to  carry  the  survey 
through  and  to  meet  all  expenses  incident  to  the  making  of  the  survey.”  The 
present  usual  technique  is  applied  in  detailing  the  proposed  building  program  for 
this  city  up  to  1940,  and  in  revealing  the  financial  ability  to  carry  it  forward.  Under 
similar  arrangements,  the  college  of  education  of  this  institution  is  conducting  other 
surveys  in  this  State. 

A Study  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Recommendations  for  a 
Building  Program,  by  F.  E.  Spaulding,  as  made  to  a Joint  Conference  of  Civic 
Organizations,  June,  1922.  30  pp, 

•In  helping  communities  to  solvo  their  respective  building  and  finan- 
cial problems  relating  to  the  •school  plant  , these  surveys  uniformly 
indicate  how  contributions  toward  extending  the  instructional  oppor- 
tunities for  children  mtfy  be  made.  Two  types  of  reorganization  aro 
utilized  for  this  purpose:  Grade  reorganization,  so  as  to_  provide  for 
the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school;  and,  reorganization  of  the 
traditional  grade  type  intQ,  the  work-stud  y-J)lay  plan. . In  several 
instances  of  the  latter  type  the  recommendations  show  an  actual 
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economy  of  about  10  per  rent  in  capital  outlay  in  prov iding  tlio  now 
facilities  of  modern  standards' 

Other  instances ‘illustrative  of  how  community  and  professional 
interests  in  educational  problems  and  changes  may  express  themselves 
are  found  in  the  following: 

Arithmetic  Survey  (Monograph  No.  3,  1010,  30  pp.),  ami  Spelling  Survey  (Mono- 
graph No.  7,  1920,  Newark,  N.  J.,  32pp.),  under  the  direction  of  Asst.  Supt.  E.  M. 
Sexton,  are  additional  evidences. of  what  a department  of  reference  and  research  in  a 
public-school  system  may  contribute  toward  a progressive  program  in  instruction. 

A Survey  of  Pupils  in  the  Schools  of  llakcrsfield,  Calif.,  reported  by  J II.  Williams 
(Whittier  State  School,  Calif.,  Bulletin  No.  0,  June,  1020,  43  pp.),  was  undertaken  _ 

“ to  secure  data  partieuhirly  relating  to  the  distribution  am^ocation  of  pupils  in  need 
of  special  instruction,  and  to  introduce  the  test  method  of  classification  and'promo- 
tion,”  Teacher  judgments  are  checked  against  standard  tests.  Now  tests  in  geog- 
raphy and  in  temperament  were  introduccil. 

A record  of  progress  in  the  thVory  and  practice;  of  educational  ailminist ration,  by 
a comparison  and  evaluation  of  reports  of  10  city  surveys,  is*?1ii.i  wh  by  W,  S.  Deffeu- 
Itaugh  in  The  School  Board  in  City  School  Survey  Reports,  Amor.  Sell.  Bd.  Jij^ir., 

Gl:  23-20,  August,  1920;  and,  also’,  Uu.  of  Educ.,  City  Sell.  Leaflet,  No.  8,  15  pp, 
September,  1922. 

Comparative  Results  in  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools  at  Los  Angeles,  by 
T.  II.  Briggs,  Jour,  jf  Educ.  Res.,  2:  USl-092,  November,  1920,  throws  new  light 
upon  the  results  obtained  by  Home  efforts  at  educational  reorganization. 

How  surveying  procedure  facilitates  the  segregation  of  special 
problems  and  efforts  toward  the  solution  of  them  is  further  illustrated 
by  these  studies: 

A Survey  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  ITigli  Schools  of  the  United 
Stales,  by  L.  S.  Lyon,  Supp.  Educ.  Mon.,  Whole  No.  12.  University  of  Chicago, 
September,  1919,  59  pp.,  based  upon  the  questionnaire  plan  of  securing  data.  • 

The  Problem  of  Adult  Education  in  Piumic,  N.  J.,  by  A.  B.  Fernandez,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  4,  20  pp.,  lias  its  solution  suggested  along 
the  lines  of  the  specific  treatment  recommended. 

The  Survey  of  the  Writing  Vocabularies  of  Public-School  Children  in  Connect  icut, 
by  W.  F.  Tidyman,  Bureau  of  Education,  Teacher's  Leaflet,  No.  15,  November, 

1921,  18  pp.,  presents  the  spelling  situation  as  of  1917-18  in  this  State,  and,  as  a t 

result  of  a new  device  in  sorting  tho  numerous  wordH  appearing  in  compositions,  adds 
a list  of  3,000  commonest  words,  arrayed  in  grade  distribution,  third  to  ninth  grades, 
inclusive. - 

Various  modes  of  ascertaining  and  judging  the'  variations  in  the 
intelligence  in  school  groups,  casually  appearing  in  some  of  the  more 
general  surveys,  characterize  some  special  studies: 

Au  Intelligence  Survey  of  a Typical  Towri  School  (Wapello,  Towu),  by  R.  II. 
Sylvester.  Pod.  Sem.,  20:  365-71,  December,  1919. 

X Survey  of  the  Thfbe  Firet  Grades  of  tho  Horace  Mann  School  hy  Meami  of 
Psychological  Testa  and  Teachers’- Estimates,  and  a Statistical  Evaluation  of  the 
Measures  Emplpyed,  by  <).  F.  and  L.  M.  Chaasell.  Jour  of  Educ.  Psych.,  12:  72-81, 
243-252,  February-May,  1921.  t 

Mental  Survey  of  Utah  Schools  and  Adaptation  of  the  Army  Beta  Tests,  by  G.  S. 
Snoddy  and  G.  E.  Hyde.  University  of  Utah  Bulletin,  v|l.  12,  no.  6,  September, 
1021.  28  pp. 
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The  Intelligence  of  Iligh-Rchool  Seniors  as  Revealed  by  a State- Wide  Mental  Sur- 
vey of  Indiana  Ili<rli  Schools,  hr  W.  F.  Hook,  New  York,  Macmillan  <0.,  1922.  ,'555 
]>]’•  Made  with  the  authority  and  assistance  of  the  I udiana State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Educational  Survey  of  the  Pliillippi  School  System  (April,  1922  [?]  :?9  pp.), 
by  the  department  of  education  of  West  Virginia  University,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  I,.  V.  Covins,  is  ehiofjy  a study  of  pupil  abilities  by  ape — grade  distribution 
and  intelligence  tests  and  of  instruction  by  11  educational  tests,  with  a resultant 
reclassification  of  pupils. 

City  school  reports  continue  to  show,  from  a publicity  point  of 
view,  the  excellent  formative  effects  appearing  in  the  type  of  educa- 
tional literature  produced  by  the  surveys.  Two  reports  may  be  cited : 

Survey  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Schools,  1918-1920.  240  pp.,  which  has  more 
material  than  that  usually  found  in  a biennial  report. 

Sevenlv-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1921-22,  1 10  pp.,  which  graphically  presents  a statement  of  growth,  policy,  progress, 
organization,  buildings,  finance,  and  statistical  studies. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

When  the  school-survey  movement  made  its  modest  beirinnintrs 
12  years  ago  in  several  remote  and  inconspicuous  systems,  it  found 
American  schools  long  in  possession  of  a basic  philosophy  which  as- 
cribed the  central  position  in  a school  system  to  the  teacher.  From 
the  first  the  surveys  have,  with  increasing  emphasis,  been  directing 
critical  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
the  administrative  practices  which  modified  the  conditions  of  possible 
success  on  their  part  in  securing  acceptable  instruction.  The  period 
under  review  has  brought  forward  three  survey  reports  in  this  special 
phase  of  education. 

Missouri. — The  outcome  of  a chance  request  to  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  July,  1914,  by  Governor 
Major,  of  Missouri,  led  to  the  publication  by  the  surveying  agent  in 
January',  1920,  of  the  monnmental  report  on  the  professional  prepa- 
ration of  public-school  teachers,  by  I)r.  W.  S’.  Learned,  assisted  by 
Drs.  W.  C.  Bagley,  C.  A.  McMurry,  G.  D.  StrayeF,  W.  F.  Dearborn, 
I.  L.  Kan  del,  and  H.  W.  Jossclyn.33  Although  limited  to  the  problem 
of  the  preparation  of  Missouri  teachers  in  normal  schools,  the  great 
length  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  enabled  it  to  exhibit  the  most 
extensive  embodiment  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  proposals  finally 
.offered.  **Every  known  analytic  device  was  appropriately  em- 
ployed in  treating  the  related  facts.  The  chief  topics  are:  Govern- 
ment and  control  of  Mfchouri  normal  selunift;  purpose  of  a normal 
school;  the  personnel ; curricula:  operation  and  product  of  the  normal 

“The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  A inert  can  Public  Schools:  A Study  Based  upon  an 
Examination  of  Tax-8upported  Normal  Schools  In.  the  State  of  Missouri.  Bulletin  No.  14,  New  York 
475  pp. 
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schools;  and  summary  of  proposals  for  the  preparation  of  Missouri 
teachers  in  normal  schools.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  report 

ifl  to  emphasize  the  need  for  that  professional  conception  of  ability,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  preparation  which  must  characterize  the  teachere’  equipment  before  the  schools 
can  become  the  effective  agency  in  civilization  which  they  aim  to  be. 

Minnesota. — Teacher  Training  Departments  in  Minnesota  High 
Schools,  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Coffman,34  presents  a cross  section  of  the 
situation  existing,  in  1915-1917,  in  this  form  of  the  Minnesota  practice 
of  training  teachers  for  the  country  schools,  a practice  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  organization  and  effectiveness  of  these  training  departments, 
including  the  teachers,  the  students,  the  curriculum,  instruction, 
administration,  and  finances.  Although  this  form  of  training  teachers 
appears  to  run  counter  to  the  policy  of  generalized  control  in  American 
education,  during  the  interval  of  the  time  between  the  study  and  its 
publication,  gradual  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  work  of 
these  departments.  * * 

Ohio. — Cooperative  enterprise  in  the  training  of  public-school 
teachers  in  Cleveland  had  made  such  progress  in  recent  years  as  to 
present  a group  of  intricate  problems,  a suggested  solution  of  which 
was  secured  t\y  a special  study  which  contaius  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  an  educational  commission  consisting  of  Drs. 
W.  C.  Bagley,  J.  W.  Withers,  and  G.  G.  Chambers.33  This  commission 
was  appointed  and  financed  by  the  Cleveland  Foundation  at  the 
request  of  the  joint  conference  committee  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education  and  Western  Reserve  University.  The  work  of  the 
commission,  in  reviewing  the  more  recent  activities  in  extension 
courses  and  summer  sessions  conducted  by  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education  and  Western  Reserve  University  prior  to  September,  1920, 
and  other  features  in  the  situation,  resulted  in  a recommendation  of 
the  organization  of  a senior  teachers’  college  by  the  affiliation  of  the 
school  of  education  and  Western  Reserve  University.  This  would 
provide  more  thorough  professionalization  of  the  teaching  staff, 
secure  the  advantageous  connection  of  teachers  with  specialists  in 
schctarship  under  university  organization,  and  otherwise  bring  “ into 
an  effective  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  a large  number  of 
organizations  that  are  making  for  civic  and  community  betterment.” 
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HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

During  the  period  the  issues  in  higher  education  fiave  not  been  so 
markedly  defined  and  tentatively  disposed  of  by  the  special  survey 
process.  Surveys  of  colleges  and  universities  may  be  expected  to 


* General  Education  Board.  New  York,  1020  92  pp. 

• The  Professional  Education  of  Teacbera  In  Cleveland-  Western  Reserve  University,  Bulletin, 
MatcB,  1922.  92  pp. 
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appear  with  less  frequency  in  future  by  reason  of  the  more  stabilized 
organizations  whose  routine  duties  essentially  function  after  the 
fashion  of  continuous  surveys.  The  stress  and  strain  which  often  lead 
to  a survey  will  tend  to  appear  in  exceptional  cases.  The  regional 
associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  have  come  more  and 
more  to  discharge  legislative  functions  in  “standardizing”  higher 
institutions  in  their  respective  territories.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  General  Education  Board,  and 
the  more  national  organizations  of  the  several  groups  of  higher 
institutions  aro  giving  constant  attention  to  new  problems  and 
institutional  situations  with  corrective  proposals.  That  the  higher 
institution,  howrever,  has  not  outgrown  the  need  of  being  surveyed 
nor  reached  a stage  where,  it  can  not  benefit  from  survey  conclusions 
is  attested  by  the  special  studies  made  during  the  biennium. 

University  of  Minnesota. — The  first  report  of  the  university  survey 
commission,  authorized  by  the  board  of  regents,  in  January,  1920, 
is  a good  illustration  of  . how  a higher  institution  proposed  to  keep 
setting  its  own  house  in  order  in  relation  to  other  State  educational 
activities.3®  Seven  other  illustrative  questions  were  proposed  for 
study  by  the  commission: 

hat  in  the  nature  of  extension  of  grounds,  construction  nf  buildings,  in  ihc  various 
departments  and  substations  of  the  institution,  if  no  change  is  made  in  the  present 
1-year  period,  will  be  required  to  meet  the^rowth1’  Should  the  situation  be  relieved  • 
by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  junior  colleges  to  take  over  the  work  of  the 
fre.  hruan  and  sophomore  classes  in  the  university?  Should  agricultural  schools,  such 
as  the  schools  at  Crookston  and  Morris,  be  multiplied?  Should  certain  technical  work, 
now  done  in  the  department  of  engineering  and  in  the  school  of  chemistry,  be  also 
taught  in  the  junior  colleges  and  agricultural  schools?  Are  our  professional  courses 
too  long?  May  not  requirements  for  higher  mathematics  and  other  cultural  things  be 
qpmewhat  lessened  in  preparation  for  medical  degTees?  What  internal  administrative 
adjustments  could  be  made  to  improve  and  increase  the  amount  of  instruction? 

Arkansas. — The  wide  relationships  centering  in  higher  education 
are  again  illustrated  in  the  reports  of  two  special  studies  conducted 
in  this  Commonwealth.  The  Report  on  the  Higher  Educational 
Institutions  of  Arkansas,  by  G.  F.  Zook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,37 
contains  the  results  of  his  inspection  of  the  13  higher  institutions  in 
the  State,  made  at  the  request  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  view  of  certain  high-school  regulations  recently  adopted 
by  the  State  board  of  education.  By  September,  1923,  this  board 
‘will  need  to  know  what  colleges  of  the  State  may  be  considered  as 
standard  colleges,  in  order  To  ascertain  what  persons  are  eligible  to 
teach  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State."  - . 

||l  ■Report  of  the  Survey  Commission:  I.  The  Growth  of  the  University  In  the  next  Quarter  Century. 
Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  June  21, 1920-  50  pp. 

■ U.  B . Bureau  of  Education,  BuUetin,  1033.  No.  7.  18  pp. 
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The  Educational  Survey  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  a digest  of 
the  report  of  a survey,  made  at  the  request  of  tho  joint  legislative 
committee  in  charge  of  the  survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  made  by  a commission  in 
charge  of  G.  F.  Zook,  with  which  was  associated  a group  of  three 
“advisors,”  the  newer  surveying  means  of  strengthening  the  recom- 
mendations made.'1711  Attention  is  given  to  the  historical  development 
of,  and  obstacles  to,  higher  education  in  the  State,  and  to  the  details 
of  each  school  and  its  functions,  and  the  resources  of  tho  institution. 

il furijlarul. — Tho  complications  of  historical  origin  involved  in  its 
policy  of  higher  education  in  an  older  State  appear  in  a presentation 
of  the  facts  accumulated  in  a study  which  should  concern  itself  “with 
the  relation  of  Maryland  to  the  six  colleges  and  universities  (white) 
to  which  the  State  has  made  appropriations  for  HUM)  and  HUM,”  and 
which  “would  contain  no  suggestions  or®  recommendations  as  to 
policy.  The  work  was  a continuation  of  a study  interrupted  hy 
war  conditions  and  renewed,  upon  invitation  of  Gpvcrnor  Ritchie, 
by  the  General  Education  Board.38 

( olonulo  College.—  At  the  suggestion  of  President  C.  A.  Duniway, 
Dr.  It,  L.  Kelly,  with  the ‘Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  Colleges 
as  an  advisory  committee,  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
undertook,  with  the  stuff  of  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, tho  investigation  published  under  the  title,  Colorado  College: 
A Study  in  Higher  Education  (May,  1922),  With  the  State  as  a 
background,  the  material  is  arranged  under  these  headings:  Present 
educational  geography;  environmental  background  6 f education;- 
foundation  of  higher  education ; higher  educational  structure;  Colorado 
College;  denominational  and  independent  education;  summary. 

It  is  believed  the  study  contributes  something  to  the  functional  evaluation  of  the 
institutions  concerned.  It  certainly  demonstrates  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
singlo  type  of  institution  to  meet  thg  needs  for  higher  education  of  the  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  of  this  State  or  section  of  tho  country. 

The  studies  qf  tho  Association  of  American  Colleges*  on  the  organi- 
zation of  tho  college  curriculum,  and  certain  measured  features  of 
college  curricula  in  38  institutions,  appearing  in  its  bulletins  for  March 
and  December,  1921,  are  Useful  in  reveling  tendencies  apparent  in 
Collegiate  instruction  only  from  a comparative  overview. 

University  of  Arizona. — The  Report  of  a Survey  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  madeln  February-March,  1922,  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  (Bui.,  1922^0.  36,  89  pp.)-, 
had  the  advantage  of  noting  the  progress  made  by  this  institution 
since  the  first  survey  (unpublished)  conducted  by  the  bureau  in  1917. 

* - — - ■ ■■  . a . 

Educational  Survey  of  t lie  University  of  Arkansan:  Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 
V.  8.  Bureau  or 'Education,  Aug.  31, 1021.  «pj>. 

■ State-Aided  Colleges  In  Maryland:  Report  to  tho  Governor  of  Maryland,  Oct.  4, 1831.  59  pp. 
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The  committee,  including  Dis.  G.  F.  Zook,  P.  R.  Kolbe,  and  Mr. 
L.  E.  Blaucli,  made  ‘‘  a survey  of  the  general  educational  and  financial 
t'flieieney  of  the  university,  with  emphasis  on  the  business  and  financial 
condition  and  administration  of  the  institution,"  including  special 
attention  to  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  advising  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  institution 
1ms  now  become  “a  real  State  university,?  the  report  details  its 
limlings  on  these  topics:  The  University  of  Arizona,  the  State,  and 
the  bedoral  Government ; organization  of  the  university;  internal 
ml  min  ist  rat  ion : the  faculty : st  udetits  and  standards ; income,  ex  pend  i- 
tnres,  and  costs. 

Tlie  limitations  of  past  surveys  and  a description  of  new  survey 
objectives  appear  in  an  address  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capcn  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities,  November  13,  1020,  on  “A 
national  survey  of  .State  universities —How  should  it  be  under- 
taken?"23 ^ 

A lliur<iij)dily  Hulinlaelnry  survey  lias  never  been  made,  * * * satisfactory 

lrn;a  I lie  si'icnt  iliv  and  riliiraliunal  point  ui  view;  nno  whieli  represents  a complete 
inventory  of  the  university  in  its  varied  relationships,  and  which  offers  a sane  and 
stimulatinu  program  for  future  developinent. 

FOREIGN  SURVEY. 

A report  on  education  in  AfricnJ"  prepared  by  T.  ,J.  Jones,  is  a 
record  of  what  is  probably  the  most  unique  survey  yet  undertaken. 
Sensing  (ho  facts  that)  missionary  enterprise  in  Africa  had  “long  felt 
the  need  of  a thorough  survey  of  conditions  there  with  a view  to  mak- 
ing their  efforts  more  effective  on  the  educational  side,”  and  that 
postwar  conditions  could  not  escape  influencing  educational  policies 
in  Africa,' the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  capitalized  its  previous  experience 
in  Hie  survey  of  Negro  education  in  flic  United  States,  and  provided 
for  a commission  to  make,  a first-hand  study  of  education  in  Africa. 
The  survey  was  further  Ihudo  possible  by  tho  cooperation/ of  the 
European  ■Governments  in  control  of  African  territory  and/of  Euro- 
pean missionary  societies  concerned  with  Africa,  as  welKas  that  of 
seven  American  mission  hoards.  Tho  commission  was  made  repre- 
sentative, including  men  and  women,  European,  African,  arid  Ameri- 
can, and  conducted Jts  activities  through  three  years,  the  first  to 
general  preparation,  a second  to  the  field  work  (September  4,  1920, 
to  August  2,  1921),  and  a tliircl  to  tho  preparation  of  the  report. 
The  geographic  scope  of  tho  survey  is  shown  by  the  topics  contained 
in  the  report:  Africa  and  education,  adaptations  of  education,  organ- 
ization ami  supervision,  education  of  tho  masses  and  of  native  leader- 

j 7 - " — 

" Educational  Record,  January,  1931.  pp.  20-28.  0 

Education  In  Africa:  A study  of  Wfp,  South,  and  iKquntorial  Africa  by  the  African  Education 
Commission,  under  thoj  Ausplcqs  of  tho  I’hetps-Stokes  Fund  mid  Foreign  Mission  Societies  of  North 
America  and  Europfe.  New  York,  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  (1922J.  317  pp- 
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ship,  cooperation  for  the  education  of  African*,  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  British  South  Africa,  Angola,  Belgian  Kongo, 
and  Liberia. 

It  is  our!io|»o  that  thin  study  may  Become  a textbook  for  missionary  candidates 
and  missionaries  working  in  holds  other  than  Africa!  The  principles  set  forth  may 
be  applied  in  any  other  field,  and  it.  will  he  a prcal.day  for  missionary  education 
when  the  concept  ion  of  adaptat  ion  in  educat  ion  is  understood  anil  put  into  practice 
everywhere,  for  these  principles  are  universal  in  application.  • 

UNPUBLISHED  SURVEYS.  * 


' Surveys  coin l noted  bv  the  Bureau  of  Education:  Trenton,  X.  J.; 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Washington,  D.  C. ; -Wash- 
ington, N.  C. ; Parkersburg,  W.  Vn. 

Surveys  conducted  by  the  Stale  department  of  education,  New 
York;  Elmira,  X.  V.;  Whitehall,  N.  Y.;  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  Amster- 
dam, X.  Y.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AMERICANIZATION  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  John  J.  Mahoney, 

Professor  of  Education , Boston  University. 


"DEFINITIONS  AND  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

* 


A VERY  VAGUE  WORD. 

Probably  no  word  in  the  English  language  to-day  is  quite  as  mean- 
ingless as  Americanization.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  has  been  so 
loosely  used  during  the  past  several  years  to  denominate  all  sorts  of 
diverse  activities  that  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  particular  significance 
whatever.  Since  1915,  when  the  Americanization  movenfient  came 
into  being,  the  American  people  have  joined  dozens  of  Americaniza- 
tion societies,  listened  to  hundreds  of  people  who  declaimed  about 
Americanization,  and  read  thousands  of  dissertations,  wise  and  other- 
wise, on  the  same  theme.  For  several  years  past,  we  have  been  pro- 
moting Americanization  movements*,  both  genuine  and  spurious,  with 
equal  zeal.  It  has  been  a period  of  much*  idle  talk,  much  earnest 
endeavor,  and  some  accomplishment,  tho  last  within  the  past  two 
years  especially.  This  report,  as  it  happens,  deals  with  these_past 
two  years  only.  There  is  no  point  accordingly  in  commenting,  ex- 
cept in  passing,  upon  Amcricanizfltiorfcidiosyncrasics  and  ineptitudes 
that  antedate  this  period.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  critic 
was  not  wholly  wrong  who  s^oke-of  the  Americanization  movement 
as  “ bound  for  nowhere,  and  going  under  full  sail.”  That,  however, 
was  probably  inevitable  at  the  outset.  Fortunately  It  can  be  written 
down  with  certainty  and  gratificatidn  that  the  period  from  1920  to 
1922  offers  assurance  of  sane  and  steady  achievement  from*  this 
time  on.  J 

AMERICANIZATION— THE  BROAD  VIEW. 

V 

It  is  commonly  accepted  to-day,  in  theory  at  least,  that  Americani- 
zation is  something  that  has  to  do  not  with  immigrants  alone.  It  may 
be  defined  as  the  business  of  making  good  American  citizens  of 
everyone  that  inhabits  American  soil— the  native  born  and  the  immi- 
grant, the  adult  and  the  child  in  school.  No  longer  do  w©  assume 
that  a man  is$3\ily  American,  in  attitude  and  in  action,  merely  because 
91348°— 24 41  - f R.,7 
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he  happens  to  have  been  born  within  our  country’s  confines.  The 
conviction  has  been  brought  home,  father,  that  it  is  in  large  measure 
the  un-American  attitude  of  the  native  born  that  has  made  the 
Americanization  of  the  immigrant  so  difficult.  And  we  are  pretty 
certain  now  that,  if  the  so-called  American  portion  of  our  com- 
munities would  but  realize  its  obligation  to  live  the  creed  of  which 
it  boasts,  the  immigrant  problem  would  be  solved  with  unconscion- 
able ease.  This  is  platitudinous,  but  tremendously  important. 

Note  that  the  above  throws  the  obligation  of  solving  the  immi- 
grant problem  on  the  community  as  a whole,  not  on  any  one  or  two 
agencies  in  .the  community.  For  years  the  burden  of  this  work- 
fell  mainly  on  the  school,  and  on  private  agencies  which  regarded 
the  teaching  of  the  immigrant  as  a very  important,  task.  It  was 
assumed  seemingly  that,  if  wc  could  teach  the  immigrant  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  bring  him  thereby  to  a knowledge  of  America  * 
the  beautiful,- his  Americanization  was  assured;  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  lie  actually  encountered  America  the  unlovely  at  every 
-turn.  Obviously this  spells  futility.  The  schools  have  a part  to 
play  in  the  Americanization  process  to  lie  sure— a part  of  the  utmost 
importance,.  'Theirs  is  the  task  of  removing  the  language  barrier. 
This  is  often  styled  (lie  first  step  in  Americanization.  To  this  task 
tlig  schools  should  primarily  address  themselves.  ~ And  that  they 
are  doing  to-day  with  considerable  success.  But  if  the  immigrant 
problem  is  really  a community  problem,  the  schools  can  do  compara- 
tively little,  working  alone,  unaided,  and  oftentimes  without  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  community  a's  a whole.  Tt  must  be  recog- 
nized that  Americanization  is  a matter  of  schooling,  in  truth.  It  is 
also,  however,  a matter  of  prevention  of  exploitation,  of  good  hous- 
ing, of  satisfactory  industrial  conditions,  of  neighborliness,  and  so 
on.  - Everything  that  touches  the  immigrant’s  life  "is" an  instrumen- 
tality for  his  Americanization,  or  the  reverse.  Hence  the  need  for 
the  entire  community  to  take  a hand  in  this  w.ork  of  assimilating 
.the  thousands  that  yearly  throng  to  us  from  overseas. 


AMERICANIZATION— A MORE  RESTRICTED  INTERPRETATION. 

« 

It  were,  indeed,  a hopeless  prospect  to  try  to  tell  of  what  has  been 
done  the  country  over  in  this  broad  field  of  Americanization,  just, 
indicated,  during  the  past  two  years.  Happily,  the  scope  of  this 
report  calls  for  no  such -investigatory  excursion.  The  task  is  rather 
to  find  out-  what  advances,  if  any,Tiave  been  made  in  the  schooling 
\ of  thh  immigrant.  In  sq*far  as  we  are  concerned,  accordingly,, 

v the  following  restricted  interpretation  is  defensible: . 

\ Americanization  is  the  enterprise  of  teaching  the  English  language 
and  the  principles  of  good  American  citizenship  to  the  adhlt  alien, 
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in  classes  that  may  meet  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  but  always 
under  the  control  of  public  educational  authorities. 

This  is  most  obviously  an  arbitrary  interpretation.  It  very  de- 
cidedly ignores  every  factor  and 'influence  in  the  Americanization 
process  except  that  of  teaching.  It  further  takes  no  cognizance  of 
any  teaching  except  that  done  under  public  authority.  Such  an 
arbitrary  limitation,  however,  implies  no  disparagement  of  other 
agencies  engagtftl  in  this  licld  of  social  endeavor.  It  is  merely  an 
‘attempt  to  focus  attention  oh  one  agency  that  should  be  very 
pueposively  and  intelligently  engaged.  'Most  people  agree  to-day 
that  it  is  comparatively  idle  to  talk  of  any  effective  Americanization 
of  the  immigrant  until  the  language  barrier  has  been  swept  away. 
This  is  the  task  of  the  school.  It  is  also  generally  recognized  thnt 
the  schooling  of  flic  immigrant  is  a public  function,  and  should  be 
handled  by  public  educational  authorities.  Is  this  the  case? 

FURTHER  DELIMITING. 

Are  the  public  schools  of  America  promotfng  America^wation 
as  above  defined?  To  wlmt  extent?  Through  what  mcii^R  In 
searching  for  answers  to  these  questions,  a very  important  considera- 
tion must  be  borne  in  mind.  For  many  years  back  the.  “evening 
school”  has  been  a part  of  our  public-school  system.  In  those 
evening  schools  ambitious  aliens  have  learned  English  and  other 
things,  after  a fashion.  This  report,  however,  does  not  pretend  to 
deal  with  immigrant  education  as  carried  on  in  evening  schools, 
except  in  those  States  and  communities  that  lithe  since  11)15,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  Americanization  movement,  attempted,  at  least,  to 
sot  up  an  adequate  educational  program.  The  reason  for  this  is 
twofold : 

1.  The  old-time  “evening  school”  has  failed  lamentably  as  an 
Americanization  agency,  for  reasons  that  have  been  cited  again 
and  again,  since  the  Americanization  movement  first  brought  the 
immigrant’s  educational  needs  to  the  fore.  It  is  not  far  from  wrong 
to  say  that  except  in  the  case  of  the  v6ry ^ambitious  student  the 
old-time  evening  school  does  ns  much  harm  ns  good,  in  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  general  disillusion  which  the  immigrant  undergoes 
during  his  first  years  in  the  Promised  Land.  There  are,  un- 
fortunately, all  too  many  of  these  antiquated  schools  Operating  in 
1922.  In  many  places,  apparently,  the  idea  still  holds  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  adult  immigrant  is  a comparatively  unimpqrtant  matter 
any  how ) that  anyone  can  do  such  teaching;  fhat  nq  supervision  is 
necessary ; and  that  under  no  circumstance  should  this  work  be 
allowed  to  assume  expensive  proportions.  A community  that  thinks 
in  these  terms  can  not  be  regarded  as  handling  Americanization 
work  as  herein  defined.  ..  , • 

• V , I . 
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2.  Except  in  those  States  that  have  definitely  organized  for  Ameri- 
canization work,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  evaluate  what  Americani- 
zation through  the  schools  has  achieved.  Here  and  there  in  an 
unorganized  State,  such  as  Minnesota  or  Michigan  or  Nebraska,  one 
notes  with  admiration  the  splendid  work  of  cities  like  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  and  Detroit.  These  are  shining  exceptions,  however.  The 
truth  is  that  what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  Americanization  the 
country  over  is  pretty  much  shrouded  in  obscurity,  except,  as  stated, 
in  organized  States.  Evep  the  bare  statistics  available  are  signifi- 
cant only  for  the  fantastic  conditions  that  they  seem  to  reveal. 

Tor  a few  years  past,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has 
attempted  diligently  to  gather  information.  Actually,  however, 
no  one  knows  cither  the  quantity  or- the  quality  of  Americanization 
work  carried  op  by  the  public  schools  the  country  over.  "What  we 
do  know  is  that  some  States  that  have  given  this  enterprise  serious 
attention  are  pointing  the  way  to  all  the  others,  and  are  achieving 
more' or  less  significant  results.  Reference  will  be  found  to  some 
of  these  States  in  Chapter  II,  and  in  Chapter  III  the  organization  m 

and  achievements  of  several  well-organized  States  are  analyzed.  ^ 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  here.  It  is  clearly  recognized 
that,  in  States  other  than  those  specifically  noted  in  this  report, 
striking  results  have  been  secured  in  individual  cities  and  towns 
especially  alive,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  their  immigrant  prob- 
lems. And  there  is  positively  no  intimation  that  in  States  unmen- 
tioned or  only  casually,  mentioned  public-school  authorities  have 
not  promoted  the  education  of  the  adult  alien  as  best  they  could. 

The  point  is  that  during  the  past  two  years  convincing  proof  has 
been  given  that  certain  policies  and  procedures  in  immigrant  educa- 
tion, carried  out  consistently  and  persistently  over  a State-wide 
area,  produce  tangible  results.  The  obvious  need,  accordingly,  is 
to  examine  especially  the  State  programs  that  embody  those  poli-  \ 
cies  and  procedures.  This  way  progress  lies. 
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CLASSES  ANYWHERE.  AT  ANY  TIME— THE  OLD  IDEA  AND  THE 

NEW. 

The  old  idea  was  that  the  immigrant  should  receivo  his  schooling 
in  the  evening  schools,  and  there  only."  Further,  the  notion  pre- 
vailed that  the  community’s  obligation  was  discharged  when  it 
opened  these  schools,  announced  the  opening  in  a perfunctory  fashion, 
and- then,  all  too  often,  conducted  them  most  miserably.  We  were 
doing  something  for  the  immigrant.  Let  him  take  it  or  leave  it. 
That  was  the  thoughtr— and  is  to-day,  unfortunately,  in  not  a few 
places.  It  is  not  surprising  that  only  the  most  ambitious  availed 
themselves  of  this  schooling  and  displayed  the  determination  to 
stick  the  performance  through. 

The  evening  school  that  followed  this  policy  dealt  with  scores; 
and  thousands  passed  untouched,  or  came  and  left,  disillusioned. 
Mr.  Frank  Thompson  has  reckoned  that  2 per  cent  of  the  entire 
adult  non-English-speaking  population  in  this  country  were  enrolled 
in  the  evening  schools  in  1910.  Hardly  an  indorsement  of  these 
schools  1 

The  new  idea,  born  of  the  Americanization  movement,  may  be  set 
forth  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  education  of  the  immigrant  is  a task  to  be'^ffh-ied  on  at. 
public  expense,  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  immigrant,  .but 
as  a most  necessary  stop  to  make  American  democracy  secure. 

2.  Cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  tho  immigrant  adult, 
who  usually  works  by  day,  is  naturally  indisposed  to  give  up  his  even- 
ings to  the  schooling  process.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
must  be  reckoned  with.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  non-English-speaking  immigrant  who  flocks  with  his 
own  people  in  large  communities,  often  does  not  feel  the  compelling 
need  of  education  in  English  and  in  the  principles  of  American 
citizenship.  Accordingly,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  offer 
educational  facilities  at  a time  that  best  suits  his  (or  her)  conve- 
nience, and  of  a character  that  best  Buits  his  -needs.  This  fneans 
schooling  in  evening  schools,  of  course;  in  addition,  it  means  school- 
ing in  factories,  in  homes,  and  in  other  places  where  the  immigrant  is 
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usually  found.  And  in  addition,  again,  it  means  the  expenditure  of 
enoygh  money  on  these  schools  to  insure  skillful  supervision  and  supe- 
rior teaching.  The  education  of  the  immigrant  is  a difficult  teaching 
performance.  It  must  not  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  those  who 
work  at  it  merely  as  an  extra  job,  for  the  extra  compensation  in- 
jvolved. 

’•  3.  Every  possible  positive  means  must  I**  employed  to  inform  the 
immigrant  of  these  opportunities  for  schooling  and  to  induce  him 
to  tjjlce  advantage  of  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  organize  these  classes 
and  hope  for  attendance.  The  immigrant’s  natural  indisposition  to 
do  extra  work  must  be  overcome.  lie  must  be  “sold"  on  the  idea 
tint  this  is  something  he  ought  not  to  pass  by.  Through  the 
pointed  words,  in  English  and  in  the  foreign  tongue',  through  propa- 
ganda meetings,  through  personal  solicitation,  through  every  means 
but  those  of  a compulsory  nature,  he  must  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
scltool.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  American  community  that  he  so  do. 

^ 1.  TUE  FACTORY  CLASS. 

ToUhousands  of  immigrants  the  shop  or  factory  is  America.  It 
wouh\  seem,  accordingly,  that  the  organization  of  classes  in  factories 
is  a \*ry  apt  translation  into  practice  of  the  principle  that  we  are 
considering.  This  does  not,  and  should  not,  mean  that  it  is  in- 
dustry'^ function  to  conduct  these  classes.  Nor  is  industry  called 
upon  necessarily  to  permit  them  during  working  hours,  industry 
performs  its  part  when  it  makes  it.  possible  for  its  adult  aliens  do 
meet  in  giVmps  on  the  premises,  thereby  supplementing  the  “ evening- 
school  ” plan;  and  when,  besides,  it  lends  all  its  persuasive  effort  to 
secure  and Wiintain  class  attendance.  Such  cooperation  is  of  sur- 
passing importance,  and  when  secured  promotes  the  growth  of  im- 
migrant educylWl  in  a very  marked  degree. 

lias  industry  been  thus  cooperating  during  the  period  1920-1922? 
and  is  the  factoVy  class  a proved  success? 

The  evidence  here  is  contradictory.  Massachusetts  answers  “ Yes.” 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  country  the  answer  is  pretty  generally 
“No.”  r- 

It  seems  important  in  this  connection  to  sketch  very  briefly  the 
development  of  the  factory  class  in  Massachusetts  during  1920-1922, 
in  order  to  indicate  what  can  be  accomplished  under  propitious 
auspices.  ■ As  in  the  case  of  several  other  States— New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois — factor}'  classes  wore  operating 
in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1920.  In  all  of  the  States  named,  and  in 
scattered  cities  hero  and  there,  these  classes  were  conducted ; some  by 
the  industries  themselves,  some. by  private  welfare  organizations, 
notably  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association;  some  l*y  the  public 
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schools.  Impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  Americaniza- 
tion conference,  held  in  May,  1919,  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  further  promoted  at  the  Nantasket 
conference,  so  called,  initiated  by  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  attended  by  industrial  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  (June,  1919).  Then  in  September,  1920,  came  the 
very  significant  Conference  on  Immigrant  Education  in  Industry 
held  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Massach» 
setts  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Associated  Industrie 
of  Massachusetts.'  The  year  previous  the  late  i^r.  Frank  V.  Thomp- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  one  of  the  collabora- 
tors in  the  Americanization  study  promoted  by  the  Carnegie 
corporation,  had  made  the  following  statement: 

Cooperative  classes  with  the  public  agency  sharing  with  Industry  the  burden 
of  education  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  promise  soon  to  be  the  standard 
procedure.  Vic  may-hall  this  tendency  with  satisfaction,  both  because  the  ulti- 


mate nlm  of  citizenship  will  be  held  better  In  view  and  again  because  It  main- 
tains the  principle  of  public  responsibility  In  education.  The  usmH  division  of 
the  financial  harden  Is  to  have  the  corporation  furnish  heat,  light,  and  room, 
and  the  community  furulsh  Instruction,  supervision,  and  educational  muterlul. 

Nearly  200  people  were  gathered  at  Plymouth  for  two  days.  They 
represented  industries  and  schools  in  almost  equal  proportions.  The 
greatest  freedom  of  discussion  prevailed  throughout.  The  one  topic 
treated  was  “ How  to  rfaeh  and  teach  the  adult  immigrant  in  indus- 
try.” The  following  ^tatement  was  submitted  to  the  industrial 
group,  which  indorsed  it  unanimously: 

1.  Industrial  leaders  should  come  to  nn  out-and-out  acceptance  of  the  princi- 
ple that  education  of  the  In^nlgrant  Is  something  that  should  be  promoted  by 
everyone  as  a public  duty,  Is  merely  a question  of  good  citizenship.  In  the 
past  doubts  have  beeD  expr&sed  both  about  the  possibility  nnd  the  value  of 
leaching  English  to  our  non-English-speaking  population.  We  must  have  none 
of  these.  The  teachlug  of  English  alone  wilt  not  serve  to  eliminate  what  we 
look  upon  as  un-Americgn  tendencies  In  the  foreign  born,  but  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  this  being  done  while  the  language  barrier  remains,  and  the  language 
barrier  enn  be  removed  much  more,  quickly  If  the  industries  will  lend  whole- 
hearted aid  ns  to  a project  In  which  they  believe. 

2.  The  schools’  nnd  the  Industries  should  have  n mutual  confidence  In  each 
other's  Intention  am!  ability  to  perform  this  work  better,  as  experience  points 
nut  failures.  There  have  been  mistakes  nnd  failures  In  the  pn?t,  for  which 
both  the  schools  and  the  Industries  have  been  responsible.  The  schools  have 
sometimes  failed  to  accomplish  what  they  might  have  accomplished,  even  to  a 
field  so  new.  On  the  other  hand,  Industries  have  often  been  too  skeptlcal  of 

- the  " theories  " of  school  people  Let  us  all  get  together  In  a spirit  of  respect 
one  for  the  other.  It  Is  time  for  a new  deal. 

3.  Industries  should  recognize  that  the  Americanization  of  all  Its  foreign-born 
employees  calls  for  Intelligent  and  responsible  leadership.  If  this  work  la 
worth  doing,  It  Is  wonth  doing  welt.  This  means  the  placing  of  responsibility  In 
the  hnnds  of  a plant  director  of  Americanization  or  some  such  official.  There 

Is  little  hope  of  success,  lacking  this  centralized  responsibility. 

/> 
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4.  Straightway  It  most  be  said,  however,  that  every  plant  executive,  from 
the  president  down,  should  be  “ sold " on  the  Importance  of  the  work,  and 
should  catch  the  spirit  of  it  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  foreman  can 
make  or  break  any  Americanization  plan.  This  la  very  largely  true.  It  Is  of 
little  avail  for  a few  officials  to  strive  to  educate  the  Immigrants  If  Indifference 
and  hostility  pervade  the  planhas  a whole 

5.  As  a preliminary  to  Its  work,  the  plant  should  conduct  an  Investigation  to 
determine  those  facts  which  would  enable  school  officials  and  factory  officials 
working  together  to  organize  the  work  Intelligently  and  speedily. 

0.  Folio wlag  on  thLs  preliminary  Investigation,  recruiting  meetings  Bhould  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  class  enrollment.  Every  legitimate  means  of 
persuasion  and-  encouragement  should  be  used  to  Interest  foreign-born  employ- 
ees In  the  classes,  but  the  note  of  compulsion  should  never  come  In.  Industrial 
messages  In  foreign  languages  may  be  used  very  advantageously  in  t£ls  business 
of  recruiting. 

7.  Industry  should  provide  adequate  school  accommodations.  It  pays  to  give 
a little  attention  to  this  matter  and  spend  a little  money. 

8.  Classes  once  organized,  probably  the  most  Important  duty  of  a plant  direc- 
tor Is  to  carry  on  an  effective  follow  up.  Attendance  will  inevitably  dwindle; 
that  Is  to  be  expected,  But  attendance  will  be  maintained  In  a surprising 
degree  If  the  Immigrant  feels  that  the  plant  director  has  a constant  Interest 
In  his  school  progress.  There  should  also  be  occasional  meetings  between  the 
plant  director  and  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
over  attendance  and  related  matters. 

9.  Industries  should  occasionally  provide  Incentives  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  Interest  In  the  work.  Graduation  ceremonies  and  commencement  cere- 
monies find  place  here.  One  ipuy  note,  also,  articles  In  the  plant  publications, 
school  orchestras,  and  glee  clubs.  Anything  that  tends  to  socialize  instruction 
is  valuable  as  an  Incentive. 

10.  The  point  is  often  made  concerning  the  best  time  for  holding  classes. 
Shall  they  be  conducted  on  factory  time,  employees'  time,  or  a combination  of 
both?  This  matter  Is  not  of  vital  importance,  provided  factory  authorities  and 
school  authorities  cooperate  Intelligently  and  earnestly  In  a real  program  of 
Immigrant  education.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  In  the  principle  of  conducting 
.clnsses  on  factory  time  If  the  true  aim  of  Americanization  Is  always  kept  in 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  little  ground  for  the  opinion  that  It  Is  a 
hardship  for  Immigrants  to  give  a moderate  amount  of  their  own  time  weekly 
to  Instruction  offered  by  skilled  teachers.  Each  Industry  should  decide  this 
question  on  tiAy»d§ls  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  other  working  conditions.  No 
dictum  enn  b<Wf>ressed  to  apply  to  the  different  situations  in  different  plants. 
None  need  be  expressed.  Given  good  teachers,  good  leaders,  and  an  eurnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  from  the  top  down  to  put  the  thing  over, 
success  wlll-be  assured,  regardless  of  the  time  when  classes  are  held. 

The  above  is  significant  enough.  But  in  addition  both  schools  and 
industries  agreed  at  this  conference  on  a very  definite  cooperative 
plan.  (See  Appendix  A.)  Mr.  Thompson’s  expression  of  faith  was 
translated  into  a scheme  of  procedure.  The  way  was  cleared  for  a 
definite  advance. 

It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  study  to  note  the  steps  in  that  ad- 
vance. Sufficiently  significant  is  it  to  write  down  the  following: 
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Number  of  factory  classes  conducted  by  public-school  authorities 
in  Massachusetts  industries:  181  in  1919-20,  327  in  1920-21,  366  in 
1921-22. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts  is  set  forth  in  this  specialized 
field  of  immigrant  education  in  order  to  point  out  the  very  important 
fact  that  the  factory-class  idea  can  be  developed  if  the  schools  and 
the  industries  cooperate  persistently  an<J  whole-heartedly.  The  in- 
ference is  obvious  that  Massachusetts  has  been  fortunate  indeed  in 
that  industrial  concerns  have  seen  their  duty  and  have  done  it  with- 
out vacillation.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  success 
of  this  State  is  due  essentially  to  the  help  received  from  industry. 
And  the  question  arises,  Why  is  not  industry  equally  cooperative  else- 
where? That  this  is  not  so  is  apparent.  School  authorities  in  other 

* States — Nfejv  York,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  California,  and  Ohio — 
have  tried  zealously  to  inaugurate  these  classes.  But  the  results  are 
discouraging.  Except  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  fewer  of  these 
operating  to-day  than  in  the  hectic  Americanization  period  during 
and  immediately  following  the  war.  Detroit,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
factory-class  development,  has  practically  abandoned  the  idea.  Chi- 
cago, another -pioneer,  operates  now  on  a very  small  scale.  New  York 
State,  which  gave  great  promise  in  the  early  days,  is  carrying  on 
with  difficulty.  California  cities  reports  only  15  factory  classes  in 
1921-22.  Ohio’s  most  recent  report  (1922)  sets  forth  a story  of 
marked  achievement  in  general  school  organization  and  enrollment, 
hut  mentions  the  factory  class  only  casually.  Delaware  says: 

The  first  factory  class  was  organized  in  October,  1921.  • * • It  met  for 
three  days  a week  for  half  an  hour  at  noon.  • * • It  Is  hoped  that  with  the 
successful  Inauguration  of  this  class,  Delaware  employers  will  give  more 
consideration  than  they  have  In  the  past  to  the  advantage  of  providing  in- 
struction for  immigrants  In  plant  classes.  ■ 

This  last  is  encouraging.  The  genoral  conclusion,  however,  of  all 
this  discussion  seems  clear.  The  idea  of  -reaching  and  teaching  im- 
migrants in  the  places  of  their  employment  has  received  a decided 
setback  in  the  period  under  discussion  (1920-1922).  The  American 
employer,  seemingly,  has  decided  that  Americanization,  “ a thing 
born  of  the  war,”  is  something  to  have  done  with,  now  that  the  war 
is  over.  Can  he  be  induced  to  think  otherwise?  If  not^he  elimi- 
nation of  the  ianguage  barrier  will  be  too  long  delayed. 

* , 2.  HOMS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CLASSES.  ^ ~ 

The  development  of  these  classes  has  gone  on  apace  during  the 
period  1920-1922.  Reports  from  different  localities,  in  fact,  tell  a 
most  ingenious  story  of  the  successful  efforts  that  have  been  made 
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to  bring  the  school  to  the  immigrant  instead  of  compelling  the  im- 
migrant to  come  to  school.  And  a striking  feature  of  this  story  is 
the  reference  made'  to  the  growing  employment  of  the  full-time 
teacher  whose  business  is  to  go  from  home  to  home,  from  one  meet- 
ing place  to  another,  teaching  women  or  mqn,  as  the  case  may  be, 
at  times  when  they  can  best  learn.  This  extension  of  the  old  even- 
ing-school idea  has  very  evidently  won  an  important  place  in  im- 
migi  ;nt  education.  And  in  assigning  credit  for  its  development  no 
one  will  begrudge , very  honorable  mention  to  California,  which' has 
. earnestly  promoted  the  “home-teacher”  idea  for  several  yenrs  past. 
It  i&.encournging  to  note  that  this  State  is  able  to  record  increasing 
progress  from  year  to  year.  The  report  for  1921-22  says: 

Many  communities  where  home  teachers  have  been  employer]  have  liar] 
them  Mils  year  or  engaged  them  for  next  year.  Still  other  districts  have  em- 
ployed full-time  teachers  of  adults  who  have  done  considerable  work  with 
home  classes.  Cities,  where  home  teachers  were  employed  have  increased 
the  number  of  such  teachers.  Lfist  year  there  were  59  home  teachers  employed 
In  California.  This  year  there  are  G8.  Last  year  there  \Fere  75  full-time 
teachers  doing  adult  Immigrant  education  work,  and  this  year  there  are 
more  than  100. 

. The  California  report  goes  on  to  say: 

* With  Increasing  socialization  there  has  been  much  grenter  leniency  in 
the  choice  of  meeting  places.  Under  the  rural  high  schools  there  are 
classes  for  men  and  women  on  the  ranches.  Some  of  these  mothers’  classes 
have  made  the  first  American  contact  which  the  foreign  women  have  had. 
In  Uie  Citrus  bolt  many  of  the  fruit  pickers’  enmps  have  n clubroom  or  other 
meeting  place  where  trained  teachers  are  organizing  clubs  and  classes  for 
the  foreign  adults.  In  the  railroad  lumber  camps  and  In  the  camps  where 
construction  workers  live  there  are  many  teachers  working  for  the  local 
school,  but  conducting  tbeir  clnsses  In  n room  or  cabin  provided  by  the  In- 
dustry. This  makes  for  such  close  association  between  the  lmmlgrnnt  and 
his  teacher  that  the  most  practical  and  useful  kind  of  lessons  can  be 
provided. 

’Other  States  and'  local  communities  have  not  lagged  behind  in 
thus  extending  their  opportunities.  From  JDelaware  cornea  a very 
suggestive  account.  For  several  years  back  the  school  authorities 
of  this  State,  with  the  invaluable  cooperation  of  the  Service  Citizens’ 
Americanization  Bureau,  have  conducted  experiment  after  experi- 
ment, intended  to  bring  the  school  ailG  the  immigrant  more  closely 
together.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  if  school 
authorities  are  disposed,  to  depart  from  the  beaten  path,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  submitted  without  comment: 

Mother  request  for  lnstructloa  came  from  10  mem'bera  of  the  crew  of  the 
U;  S.  lighthouse  tender  IrU.  These  men  were  aliens  who  had  taken  out  first 
papers  and  wlBhed  to  prepare  fof  naturalization.  Their  hours  of  work  were 
such  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  the  Wilmington  night  school  classes 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  captain  to  have  a class  on  the  boat.  It  was 
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held  In  the  crew’s  messroom  and  met  on  whatever  nights  the  Iris  was  docked 
at  Kdgemoor.  The  walk  from  train  to  the  boat  was  long.  In  heavy  stormiv'the 
roads  were  almost  Impassable.  For  52  sessions,  however,  one  of  our  Delaware 
Americanization  teachers  with  the  splendid  Ideal  of  service  that  hasoever  char- 
acterized their  work,  met  this  class  of  seamen  and  helped  them  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept  to  know  the  noblest  and  best  of  our  American  traditions  and 
Institutions. 

Horae  and  neighborhood  classes  have  increased  in  Massachusetts 
from  92  to  294  in  tho  period  1920-1922.  In  1920  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  spfent  $100,000  in  putting  home  and  factory 
teachers  directly  into  local  communities.  And  while  this  auspicious 
beginning  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  because  of  subsequent  smaller 
appropriations,  the  effect  of  this  expansion  is  still  very  noticeable 
in  the  educational  activities  of  the  larger  cities.  From  Ohio  one 
hears  that  “Akron's  greatest  achievement  has  been  the  development 
of  women's*  classes,  particularly  in  the  homes.  This  year  (1922)..  56 
classes  have  been  established.”  It  would  be  a long  story  if  one  wore 
to  tell  of  everything  that  has  been  achieved  in  this  field.  Suffice  to 
say  that  the  home  nnj!  neighborhood  class  in  the  plan  of  immigrant 
education  has  seemingly  come  to  stay.  This  is  a flistinct  advance. 

3.  OTJIEK  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  “ NEW  IDEA.” 

? 

In  Thompsons  The  Schooling  of  the  Immigrant,  written  several 
years  ago,  the  plan  of  u day  school-  for  immigrants  is  sketched,  and 
the  recommendation  made  that  this  experiment  be  promoted  widely. 
The  period  1920-1922  witnessed  many  attempts  to  work  this  out  in 
various  ways.  Much'  of  the  classwork  in  homes,  club§,  and  factories 
already  described  is  actually  carried  on  by  “full-time”  teachers  (as 
in  California),  who  thus,  in  effect,  carry  out  Mr.  Thompson's  idea. 
In  addiction,  however,  we  note  a few  attempts  to  establish  the.  day 
school,  patterned  after  that  in  Boston,  which  has  operated  since  1911. 
The  day  school  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  deals  mainly  with  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  of  all  ages,  is  a school  of  surpassing  in- 
terest. This  same  city,  incidentally,  progressive  in  immigrant  edu- 
cation as  in  other  fields,  was  one  of  tho  first  communities  to  set  up 
the  all-year  school,  running  from  September  to  September,  with 
classes  for  immigrant  women  featuring  among  the  many  nefivities 
of  the  summer  playgrounds. 

A far  cry,  this,  from  the  old  evening-school  season  of  40  or  60 
nights!  Delaware  also  reports  the  establishment  of  fhe  all-year 
school,1  and  in  the  same  document  tells  the  story  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  organization  of  its  full-time  day  school  or  service  stq* 
tion  for  immigrants,  in  October,  1921,  This  school jneets  from  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  days  a 

> Jb.  Rep.  Dept  of  rub.  Inslrnctlon  (1022). 
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weekend  has  a staff  of  three  teachers,  each  working  six  hours  daily. 
Worcester  (Mass.)  | conducted  what  was  termed  “a  day  school  for 
unemployed  immigrants  ” for  several  months  in  1921.  During  the 
same  year  the  Boston'school  already  referred  to  registered  1,500. 

There  are  doubtless  other  places  that  have  extended  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  as  here  indicated  during  the  past  two  years. 
Enough  has  been  written,  however,  to  prove  that  the  old  idea  of 
dealing  with  the  tired  immigrant  in  evening  school  and  nowhere  else 
has  been  given  over  in  progressive  States  and  communities.  The 
movement  of  organizing  classes  whenever  and  wherever  they  can 
be  best  organized  is  gaining  ground.  And  yet  this  development 
argues  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  these  same  progressive  places 
to  neglect  instWction  in  evening  schools.  On  the  contrary,  these 
latter  also  have  been  improving  in  a marked  degree.  Skilled 
supervisors,  better  trained  teachers,  defimte  courses  of  study,  a 
socialized  procedure— these  fsetord  have  ^Inspired  everywhere  to 
make  the  evening  schol  of  more  recent  years  a place' to  which  the 
immigrant  turns  with*  readiness  and  leaves  without  disillusion.  The 
greatly  increased  evening-school  enrollment  everywhere  attests  this 
change.  Note,  for  instance,  the  splendid  growth  ii)  New  York  State 
between  1919  and  1921.  When  one  considers  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  this  increased  registration  is  to  be  found  in  evening 
schools,  it  becomes  eyidemt  that  these  are  most  decidedly  increasing 
their  holding  power.  That  this  is  so,  and  that  this  same  evening- 
school  growth  can  be  shown  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Ohio,  and  California,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
outcomes  of  the  campaign  for  better  immigrant  education.  If  the 
Americanization  movement  had  accomplished  nothing  else,  this  alone 
would  have' made  it  wortjh  while. 

TEACHER  TRAINING.  , „ 

Public-school  authorities  have  appreciated  keenly  the  necessity  of 
special  training  for  teachers  of  adult  immigrants,  and  have  in  v 
very  systematic  way  attempted'  this  training.  ^Reports  from  every 
State  seriously  engaged  in  immigrant  education  stress  this  activity. 
For  example:  ♦ /•” 

NEW  YORK. 

. I 

Teacher  training  is  organized  under  a special  director  in  the  State 
Americanization  division.  Summer-school  courses,  carrying  college 
or  unversity  credit,  are  & very  prominent  feature  of  this  work.  Last 
summer  (1922)  such  courses,  six  weeks  in  length,  were  offered  in 
Albany,  New  York  State  College  for  TeachePs;  Ithaca,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Buffalo,  State  Normal  School;  Rochester,"  University  of, 
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Rochester;  Syracuse,  Syracuse  University;  Oswego,  State  Normal 
School;  Platt.sburg,  State  Normal  School;  New  York,  Hunter  Col- 
lege; and  Teacheis  College  of  Columbia  University.  The  work  at 
Columbia  has  been  offered  now  for  several  years  past;  and  very 
recently  this  institution  has  initiated  the  project  of  establishing  what 
might  be  termed  a “service  station”  for  workers  in  Americaniza- 
tionj  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert  Shiels.  In  addition,  the  State 
Americanization  division  has  spent  money  freely  on  teachers’  insti- 
tutes, and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  e'mpliasize  the  fact  that  teach- 
ing adult  immigrants  is  a task  that  calls  for  skill.  The  greatly  in- 
creased registration  in  this  State,  already  referred  to,  proves  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  It  must  bo  noted  also  that,  along  with  better 
teaching,  New.  York  has  been  emphasizing  the  need  for  trainee^  or- 
ganizers and  supervisors  as  well.  In  1920  approximately  $100,000 
was  expended  on  a central  staff  and  on  “ zone  directors,”  whose 
business  it  was  to  demonstrate  how.  to  set  up  and  develop  adequate 
plans  of  immigrant  education.  A marked  decrease  in  j,he  State 
appropriation  has  caused  the  partial  disintegration  of  this  corps,  but 
the  compelling  importance  of  intelligent  local  leadership  abides.  The 
-o^ork  in  the  larger  cities  especially  is  distinguished  because  of  the 
quatkvof  leadership  displayed. 

ouio. 


This  .was  one  of  the  first  Statess.to  promote  teacher  training,  and 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  one.  of  the  first  institutions  offer- 
ing  courses  in  immigrant  education  during  the  summer  tenp.  “Within 
^ the  past,  two  years  this  activity  has  been  promoted  zealously  by  the 
" State  division  .of  Americanization,  This  division  advertises  a stand- 
ard course  of  40  hours,  covering  (1)  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  Americanization  activities;  (2)  citizenship  and  naturaliza- 
tion; (3)  methods;  (4)  racial  backgrounds.  During  tho  yrar  1922 
this  course  was.givon  at  Lakeside,  ToJedS^Clcveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
Youngstpwn.  As  in  New  Yorji  and  other  Stages,  shorter  courses  of 
the  institute  type  wero  offered  in  smaller  communities,  and  still^pthors 
given  in  cooperation., with  three  of  the  State  normal  schools,'  In  this 
connection  mention  ihust  be  made  also  of  the  excellent  teacher-train- 
ing'pnaterial  .issued  from  the  State  Americanization  office.  The  QJpo 
Manual  for  Teachers  (Americanization  Bulletin  No.  2)  is  one  of  the 
best' guides  for  teachers  most  recently  made  available. 


DXLAWABX. 

. * ’ A 

*,  The  professional  standards  in  immigrant  education  maintained  in 
••  -this  State  Me  very  high,  and  the  results  achieved  correspondingly 
good.  Ail  teachers  recommended  for  appointment  must  have. 

* , ‘ J r 
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cofnpleted  satisfactorily  a J^bhour  course  of  training.  This  is  supple- 
mented; by  training  in  sqfvHf  which’ provides  for  monthly  grade  con- 
ferences, -demonstration  lessons,  preparation  and  inspection  of  lesson 
plans,  and  supervision  of  classroom  instruction. 

Two  teacher-training  institutes  were  given  in  Delaware  in  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  tins  report.  They  were  hold  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigrant  Education  and  the  Service  Citizens’  Amer- 
icanization jJtifeuu,  and.  10.3  teachers  were  thus  trained.  The  State 
director  rcj^Rs  that  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  these  institutes 
and  flic  supplementary  activities  above  referred  to  Delaware  has  at 
present  an- abundant  supply  of.  enthusiastic  trained  workers  tor 
teach ws  in  scbtud^ayl  hoyie-Vl  asses  and  helpers  in  the  department 
of  com/nunity  Americanization.”  A satisfying  situation  is, this  and 
one  not. readily  duplicated. 

In  other  professional  directions  this  State  has  also  been  very  much 
to  the  fore.  A careful  slurjy  has  been  made  of  the  special  needs  of 
illiterates  among  the  non-English-speaking  population,  and  reading 
lessons  arranged  especially  adapted  to  them.  This' marks  a distinct 
step  ahead  in  iiiimigPant  education.  At  the  same  ti^ro  an  attempt 
has  been  made  (beginning  in  101!))  to  measure  the  instruction' jn' 
schools  for  adult  iiiiinigranls.  A tabulation  of  the  results  of^feft 
tests,  and  comments  tUrmm.  may  he  found  in  the  annual  ropwfW 
the  department  of  public  instruction  (l!>ih>).  They  furnish  infoSir 
tion  of  great  interest  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  the  immigrant. 

The  above  is  only  indicative  of  what  Americanization  directors  are 
doing  throughout  the  country  in  tins  work  of  raising  the  standard 
of  teaching.  In  Chapter  III  will  he  found  further  refermin'sdo'thc 
activities  of  several  ortrer  States,  notably  Connecticut.  Massachusetts, 
and  California.  In  Rhode  Island,  also,  teacher  training  has  been 
promoted  assiduously  by  the  State  Americanization  division,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Normal  College  at  Providence  has  for  several  years 
been  used  as  a center  for  this  work.  . 


Finally,  in  this  incomplete  list  one  must  include  the.  very  effective 
i work  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  wl/ich  from  the,  beginning, 
under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Jeriks,  has  served  as  a source  of  sup- 
i ply  for  hundreds  of  supervisors  and  teachers.  It  s obviously  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  report  to  point  out  everything  that  has  been 
achieved  in  this  field.  It  seems  almost  slighting  to  give  only  passing 
- comment  to  the  teacher:  training  in  which  some  of  our  larger  centers 
~ .of  immigrant  population,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  especially,  have 
engaged.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that,  as  a resul^ 
of  the  new  impetys  giyen.  to  immigrant  education  since  1£M5,  tho 
Idea  has  become  firmly  established  that  teachers  of  immiglpjift  must 
5*  be  specially  trained.  There*  remains  now  "for4our  nonjial  schobls 
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' and  colleges  to  take  over  this  training' as  an  important  phase  of  their 
instruction.  That  this  will  be  the  next'  step  is  very  probable.  The 
experience  of  California  points  that  yay. 

FINANCING  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION. 

As  yet  no  Federal  aid  hug  been  forthcoming.  Lacking  it.  States 
and  local  communities  have  borne  the  burden  }is  best  they  could.  A 
• comparison  of  some  of  the  financial  provisions  obtaining  in  different 
places  is  enlightening. 

Massachusetts. was  one  of  the  first  States  to  provide  by  legislation 
for  financial  returns  to  pities  and  towns  conducting  immigrant  edu- 
cation under  .St^ite"  auspices.  Reimbursement  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
dollar,  contributed  'for  eVbTy  dollar  Expended,  with  no  limit  fixed' 
to.  the  State  appropriation;  that  is,  the  State  pays  half  the  cost. 
In  1922  the  State’s  sham' under  this  arrangement  was  $140,000. 
In  addition,  an  amount  approximating  $15,000  is  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  the  activities  of  th^lh^ctor  of  adult  alien  education  and 
his  assistants.  Other  States  tha^Juivo  adopted  this  “50-50”  plan 
arc  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  South 
Dakota,  and  Maine  (State  pays  two- thirds).  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that,  in  these  others  various  limitations  are  prescribed.  South 
Dakota,  for  instance,  appropriates  $15,000,  only.  It  is  also  to.  be 
noted  that,  excepting  South  Dakota  and  more  recently  Maine,  no 
State  office  is  set  up,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to  prescribe,  and  carry  out 
plans  for  immigrant  instruction.  There  is  no  large  guaranty,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  money  expended  secures- the  greatest  possible 
return.  ’ ^ 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Massachusetts  idea  is  the  plan  in  Ohio, 

1 where  no  State  aid  whatever  is  given  to  local  communities.  As  a 
result  these -communities  find  it  impossible  to  assume  t\\p,  burden  of 
JPfcSjffiiigrant  education.  “ It  is  out  question  for  them  to*do  so.” 

accordingly,  resorts  to  the  bp^tfient  of  charging  tuition  fuK 
The  following  table  ..shows  bow  this  is  worftecl  out  in  variuua 
localities:  ,.  ." 

fm mil/ rant  rdiirntinn  in  Ohw — Tuition,  Icnjfth  of  term. 


Tuition. 


Cleveland . . . . 

Clnrlnnatl.... 

Toledo. ...... 

Columbus 

Akron ,. . , 

Youngstown. 

Lorain 

Alliance... 
Ear  bartdn... 


RJLC 


» Refunded  In  caw  of  75  i-er  cent  atlon dunce. 
* No  refund:  Includes  book*. 


J-ongth  of 
term. 

r Clllos.  • 

— k 

12  weeks. 

East  Youngstown. 

Elyilu. , 

Martins  ferry 

Per  month. 

Canton 

West  Park 

12  lessons. 

Lnfforty 

30  lessoas. 

Rhodesdalo 

Per  month. « 

Kossfordr. ? 

21  lessons. 

Payton...... 

Tuition.’ 


tl.no  3 mouths. 
«2.  tin  * 

2 10  12  weeks. 


Per  week. 


-titration  lee. 

boded  for  85  per  tenWet  tendance. 
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. Commenting  on  this  plan, -the  State  director  says: 

The  resalt  of  this  fee  has  been  that  attendance  has  been  greatly  stab!- 
lized.  * • • To  be  sure,  probably  a great  number  of  pupils  who  need  most 
to  come  to  school  are  excluded  because  of  their  ingDllity  to  pa>.  Working 

conditions  are  better  than  last  year,  however,  and  more,  students  are  able 
to  pay. 

v Several  States  may  be  mentioned  together,  which,  unlike  either 
Massachusetts  on  the  one  hand  or  Ohio  on  the  other,  have  tried  out 
the  expedient  of  spending  money  directly  in  local  communities. 
Delaware  bears  all  costs  of  immigrant  education,  and  in  1921  appro- 
priated $25,000  therefor.  New  York,  in  1920,  expended  $100,000  for 
home  and  factory  teachers,  appointed  to  serve  in  local  communities. 
Connecticut’s  original  plan  provided  for  the  part  salaries  of  certain 
local  directors.  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  also  pay  money  direct.  It 
is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  the  experience  of  both  New 
York  and  Connecticut  seems  to  prove  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to 
establish  a system  of  immigrant  education  on  this  basis.  In  the  case 
of  New  York  this  became  very  evident  when  the  faityre  on  the  part 
of  the  State  legislature  to  continue  appropriating  resulted  in  a set- 
back to  many  activities  that  had  been  .started  in  local  communities. 

. . ^ie  financing  in  New  lork  during  this  past  year  has  been’ prac- 
tically on  a dollar- for-dolkr  basis,2  as  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  is  this  year  couriering  a bill  which  incor- 
porates, in  effect,  this  same  provision.  \ ' 

Another  group  of  States  reimburse  local  communities  on  an  at- 
tendance basis.  New  York  applies  the  idea  of  the  wage  grant  to 
teachers.  Connecticut  at  present  aids  to  the  extent  of  $4  for  each 
pupil  attending  75  sessions.  California,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  • 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington  also  apply  this  idea 
Among  thdsc  it  is  to  noted  that  only  California' and  Rhode  Island 
provide  likewise  State  leadership  and  State  machinery. 

A careful  study  of  the  financing  and  administration  af^mmigrant 
Education  the  country  over  seems  to  make  safe^e  following  conclu- 
sions: k ^ • , 

1.  The  education  of  the  adult  immigrant  in  English  and  citizenship 
* is  a public  responsibility,  and  the  cost  thereof  should  bo  borne  in 
proper  proportions  by  the  local  community,  the  State,  and  the  Fed- 
eral  Goveniment.  As  yet,  the  F cderal  <jf?tvernment  has  failed  to  do 
its  part.  This  furnishes  no  excuse  for  State  legislatures  to  be  simi-' 
larly  delinquent.  'Teaching  the  adult  immigrant  costs  considerable 
money— m6re  Vnoney  than  local  commutes  cam,  unaided,  afford  to 
spend.  ^ 

Now  York’*  pi.  •>  of  State  eld  Is  found  in  “Administration  and 

bSLt,  "&2ST2EFE?  y.7  *”*•"  t ■»«*“«  <■>  «• 
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The  failure  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a State,  to  accomplish  what' it 
gave  promise  of  accomplishing  three  veal’s  ago  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislature  to  make*  even 
reasonably  adequate  appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ad- 
mirable plans  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  States  where  results 
have  been  attained — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  South  Dakota,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  California — are,  except 
in  the  case  of  Ohio,  States  where  financial  aid  to  local  communities 
has  been  forthcoming.  There  is  much  idle  talk  now,  as  several 
years  ngo,  about  plans  for  wiping'out  illiteracy  and  non-English 
speaking  through  compulsory  registration  and  through  other  means. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  this  is  a task  that  calls  jtffr  skilled  adminis- 
tration, gpod  supervisors,  and  good  teachers— plenty  of  them.  This 
means  money,  considerable  money,  spent  under  wise  direction  for  a 
period  of  years. 

Our  experience  to  date  is  convincing  that  the  imposition  of  this 
burden  on  the  immigrant  himself,  on  the  local  community  alone,  or 
on  the  State  alone  is  not  a satisfactory  procedure;  The  State  and 
the  local  community  should  between  them  “ foot,  the  Ijills.” 

2.  .The  State  should  create,  administrative  leadership-,  preferably  in 
the  State  department  of  education.  State  financial  support  is  worth 
while  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  spent  to  carry  out  a State  plan  of 
immigrant  education,  vfisely  conceived  and  skillfully  administered. 
Reimbursing  the  old-time  evening  schools  will  not  avail  much  in  the 
difficult  task  of  eliminating  the  language  barrier.  Immigrant  educa- 
tion is  a specialized  type  of  schooling  that  needs  teachers  Specially 
trained.  There  is  even  a more  crying  need  for  leaders  specially 
trained.  State  funds  arc  spent  judiciously  only  where  these  leadere 
are  in  charge,  both  in  local  communities  and  over  a state  wide  area. 

3.  There  should  be  u minimum  of  State  machinery  and  activity  and 
a maximum  of  local  responsibility  and  control.  Experience*  fias 
proved  that  permanent  success  in  this  work  demands  that  we  throw 
the  initial  responsibility  on  the  local  community.  The  State  may 
easily  do  too  little,  by  way  of  ^promotion,  >s  has  New  Hampshire 
for  three  years  past.  The  State  may  easily  do  too  much,  as  New  York 
-attempted  to  do.  with  its  liberal  State  appropriations  in  1920.  Once 
again  the  immigrant  is  the  ^fard  not  of  the  local  community  alone, 
but  of  the  State  and  the  Nation  as  well.  All  should  share  iuthe  cost 
.of  tho’  Americanization  process.  But  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Auienjjfm  education,  the  prime  responsibility  should  attach  tp  the 
community  where  the  immigrant  resides. 

* 91348°— 24 42 
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WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  STATES  HAVE  DONE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


There  are  over  000,000  foreign-born  whites  in  California,  and  of 
these',  approximately  230,000  are  adult  aliens.  The  following  table 
indicates  how  the  different  nationalities  are  represented: 


Italy 

Mexico. 


.- 88, 502 

<L SO,  010 

07, 1$U 

Russia 27,221, 

Portugal .. 24,517 

Denmark  18.721 

Switzerland 
Austria  . __ 
(1  reive 

31.025 

France.  ..  . 18,523 

Norway 

10,097 

13,  2(54 


93.000  Orange 10,000 

21.000  Santa  Barbara.  10,000 

20. 000  Sau  Mateo 12,  OOO 

15.  000  Sonoma 10,  000 

15,  000 


In  addition  to  the  G81,C62  foreign-born  white  immigrants,  Cali- 
fornia has  the  following  non-English-speaking  peoples: 

Indians 17,300  | Chinese 2S,  812  j Japanese 71.952 

The  following  counties  have  more  than  10,000  foreign  born: 

Los  Angeles 1SG,  000  Suerumento__i 23,000  Orange to.  ooo 

Sun  Francisco—  153,000  San  Diego 21,000  Santa  Barbara  . 10.000 

AJamedu 82,000  Sau  Joaquin 20,000  Sau  Mateo 12,  IKK) 

Fresno 32,000  San  Bernurdinu.  15,000  Sonoma 10,000 

Santa  Clura_£|r*24,  OOO  Contra  Costa...  15,000 

California’s  very  sizzle  problem  has  been  handled  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill.  Just  Id  years  ago  (1913)  the  Commission,  on  immi- 
gration and  Housing  was  established  by  law  and  given  very^  wide 
powers  to  deal  w ith  the  protection  and  aiding  of  immigrants.'  For 
10  yeaA  it  has  been  investigating  various  phases  of  the  immigrant 
question,  and  has  made  very  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of 
the  subject.  Its  activities  have  included  studies  of  educational  con- 
ditions -and  of  teaching  methods,  evaluation  of  results  obtained  in 
local  communities,  publicity  campaigns,  legislation,  teacher  training, 
■ administration  of  compulsory  part-time  classes  for  hainors,  and,  more 
recently,  community  organization.  Some  of  its  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments have  been  set  forth  in  bulletin  form.  Among  these  bulletins 

may  be  especially  noted : 

• * 

a , The  Home  Teacher  Manual.  J 

'»  6.  Primer  for  Foreign  Speaking  WoaA 

O.  A Plan  for  a Housing  Survey^  4 V. 

d.  Fresno’s  Immigration  Problems. 

e.  Heroes  of  Freedom. . 

1 Bee  Appendix  D.  i 
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It  should  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  California  plan  of  Ameri- 
canization is  deserving  of  a special  study,  because,  as  Mis^ Helen 
Hart  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a distinct  recognition  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  formal  instruction  of  the  immigrant  and  other 
State  activities  on  his  behalf  which  are  no  less  a part  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  life  of  the  American  community.  , 

California  lias  admitted  that  her  obligation  to  her  foreign-born  residents  goes 
beyond  the  classroom  and  that  all  those  who  ure  working  to  discharge  that 
larger  obligation  are  in  reality  part  of  one  program,  animated  by  a common 
purpose  and  a commop  spirit.  I feel  very  strongly  that  our  systems  of  Immi- 
grant education  must  eltbef  be  enlarged  to  meet  more  and  more  of  the  immi- 
grants’ general  needs  or  must  be  made  a part  of  a larger  program  which  will 
use  every  medium  to  bring  the  foreign  born  of  the  State  into  the  closest  possible 
relationship  with  the  .American  community.’  \ 

During  the  period  .1920-1922  the  work'of  immigrant  education 
proper  has  been  carried  on  under  the  irmaediate  direction  of  the 
State,  department  of  public  instruction,  through  a*  assistant  super- 
intendent, especially  assigned  to  this  task.  TlieNissistant  superin- 
tendent (Miss  Ethel  E.  Richarson)  has  charge  of  the  schooling 
not  only  of  foreign-born  adults  but  of  non-English-speaking  chilJ 
drcn  as  well.  California,  unlike  most  other  States,  recognizes  that 
such  children  need  special  treatment  in  school.  The  following  brief 
summary  is  proof  of  this  fact: 

i 

EDUCATION  OF  NON^NOIASII-SPEAKING  CHILDREN. 

(1021-1922.) 

Normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  in  Fresno,  San  Jose,  San 
•'Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  southern  branch  of  the  State 
university  ottered  special  courses  with  demonstration  lessons  for 
teachers  of  immigrant  children.  A noteworthy  training  eenter  has 
been  established  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  San  Francisco.  This  work 
started  with  a special  study  of  a group  of  children  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  progress  of  this  group  up  through  the  grades  is  re- 
ceiving careful  attention  to  determine  the. best  methods  of  touching 
such  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  training  courses,  the  "State  department  assigned' 
a full-time  expert  to -work  as  a lie  Id  agent  in  several  counties  in  the 
State.  * 

Several  cities  in  California,  notably  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego^ 
have  established  “ pre-primer  classes.”  In  this  olass  the  emphasis 
is  almost  entirely  on  oral  English.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
children  who  spend  a year  in  this  class  .showj^ttle  or  no  retardation 

> Extract  tnu  MI^'Hart'a  address  befor*  Inttraute  Council  on  Immigrant’ Education, 
Atlantic  City,  Mar.  1.  1921.  it  • • mi 
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when  transferred  to  the  regular  classwork.  Definite  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  work  with  immigrant  children  in  the  new  State 
course  of  study.  The  recognition  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  in 
the  pupil’s  racial  heritage  is  emphasized  to  bring  out  the  best  of 
such^contributions  in  his  new  life  in  America.-  The  advantages  m 
the  important  task  of  promoting  intelligent  racial  tolerance  in  our 
democracy  can  not  be  overestimated. 

EDUCATION  OF  NON-ENQL1SH-SPF.AKING  ADULTS. 

In  the  field  of  adult  instruction  California  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  strictly  professional  task  of  raising  educational  stand- 
ards. Note  the  following  evidences: 

1.  Teacher  training.  Quoting  from  a recent  report  of  the  State 
supervisor  of  immigrant  education : 

In  another  year  there  will  be  practically  do  teachers  of  adult  immigrants 
who  have  not  had  special  training.  Three  things  have  made  this  possible: 

(а)  Greater  facilities  for  train  I ng  -’courses. 

(б)  More  stringent  requirements  for  the  secondary  credential  In  citizenship, 
(c)  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  special  training  by  school  superintend- 
ents and  supervisors. 

Coursea  for  teachers  of  immigrant^fc^n  offered  In  the  summer  schools 
of  the  university  at  Berkeley  and  Nntles;  at  the,  University  of  Southern 
California  ; and  at  the  Teachers’  ColjMfc  Son  Jose  and  San  Francisco.  In 
uddition  to  the  summer  courses,  specialising  facilities  have  been  offered  by 
the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  In  more  than  15 
centers  throughout  the  State.  * , 

2.  Citizenship  propram.— A comprehensive  program  of  “Citizenship  through 
education  was  formulated  by  a committee  working  under  the  president  of  the 
State  university.  This  plan  In  operation  will  provide  a department  of  immi- 
grant education  in  the  university’s  school  of  education. 

The  needs  of  the  schools  have  been  defined  as  follows : “* 

1.  Teachers  who  can  deal  with  non-English-speaking  children  In  the  primary 

• grades.  . V J 

2.  Teachers  who  can  deal  with  older  non-Engllsh-speaklng  children  who  have 

been  educated  In  their  own  country  but  can  not  fit  into  their  grade  in  an 
American  school  because  of  their  language  handicap 
8.  Teachers  who  understand  the  social  forces  In  America  that  are  making  - 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  Immigrant  and  can  make  the  public  evening 
school  take  its  place  as  an  Important  element  In  the  general  scheme 
4.  Teachers  with  executive  ability  who  can  organize  and  supervise  the  immi- 
grant education  program  In  a school  system.  ‘ 

6.  Teachers  with  training  in  civics  and  an  understanding  of  modern  ques- 
• tlona— political,  soclpl.  Industrial— who  can  teach  citizenship  to  adults. 

/ uquxuuciTs  rot  tslachim  or  adult  im^ioeants  tit  oalctoikia. 

Applicants  must  be  gradu^^of  a college  or  normal  school  with  four  years’ 
tea*Jdng  experience,  plus  at  least  alx  units  of  special  study  of  the  teaching  of 
mofiem  language,  the  problems  of  Immigration,  and  one  allied  subject. 

State  approval  for  ajl  t^chera  in  adult  classes  ia  an  ^Ubliahed 
procedure  in  California.  . f 
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Enrollment  in  adult  clause*  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Style  department. 


(a)  1920-1921: 

1.. Number  of  cities  conducting  classes:. 

2.  Number  of  classes i~ 

3.  Number  enrolled 

4.  HIgli-school  districts  conducting  classes..^ 

,5.  Number  of  classes  In  districts .. 

- I 

f G.  Number  enrolled 

(b)  1921-1922:  # 

1.  Number  of  cities  conducting  classes 

2.  Kumber  of  classes 

* 

3.  Number  enrolled — --v-  

4.  High-school  districts  conducting  classes ' 

5.  Number  of  classes  in  districts 


22 
269 
9. 108 
35 
77 
1.360 

28 

402 

14.741 

52 

140 


0.  Number  enrolled ,. ,,  3,554 

OHIO. 

Foreign  born  population  m the  State  of  Ohio. 

« * 

-1.  Total  foreign  born 078,697  1 3.  Ad-ult  aliens ..  218,288 

2.  Tor  cent  of  total  population . 11.800  | 4.  Adult  Illiterates 126,645' 

Largest  groups  from  non- English-speaking  countries. 

Germany 111.803  i Russia^ 48,690  % 

Hungary 73,181  Czechoslovakia 42,121 

Poland 5C 67,  579  Jugo-Slavia 30,377 

Italy l-’ 00,658  Greece _1 : 13,540 

Austrin_._ _ f 48,  073  Rumania , — 13,068 

Ci tics  with  largest  forcign-bom  populations. 


Cleveland 239,  53S 

Cincinnati — .J 42,827, 

Toledo 1 38. 145 

Xkron 37.  889 


Youngstown  : 33, 834 

Cojuinbus I 16,055 

Day.tt*n 13,111 


? ' . . * 1 . . 

Americanization  in  Ohio  was  started  during  thg.  war  as  an  activity 

of  the  Ohio  State  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  work  of  thia 
organization  resulted  in  the  Americanization  legislation' of  1919, 
which  established  an  Americanization  committee  for  Ohio  with  a ( 
djirector  and  assistants,  and  assigned  to  them  wide  powers;.  Two 
years  later,  in  1921,  th^  Americanization  act  was  rewritten. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  revised  law  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a division  of  Americanization  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  State  supervisor  of  Americanization  under  this  law  is 
appointed  by  thevgovernor.  The  division  personnel  at  the  preSeftt 
tiW  consi^s  of  a supervisor,  assistant  supervisor,  supervisor  of 
teache^ 'training,  and  a secretary.  The  State  supervisor  is  author-  r 
ized  unddr  this  law  to  appoint  ah  advisory  committee.  This  coin-  ~ 
mittea  at  the  present^time  Consists  of  several  “representative  men  . 

* V * * . % . v " V * , 

« . , - ' v,  - • * r.  \ 
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and  women  from  different  sections'  of  the  State.  Unlike  the  ma- 
jority of  States  having  State,  direction  of  Americanization,  Ohio 
has  not  enacted  the  “ Stale-aid  ” provision  in  any  legislation.  Local 
communities^)^  for  the  entire  cost  of  teaching  and  supervising 
classes  for  ad,ult  foreigners. 

The  service  of  the  State  department  consists  in — 

(a)  Promotional  work  to  "encourage  patriotic  education  and  assimilation 

of  foreign-born  residents." 

(b)  Teacher  training. 

(e)  Providing  of  standard  courses  of  study  for  English  anc^  citizenship 
classes. 

(<1)  Establishing  HTective  cooperative  relntioflb  between  tlie  schools  and 
Hu*  Peileral  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

(cl  Providing  sponuj  lesson  materials  for  students. 

(/)  Organizing  tymmmiily  meetings  and  'demonstrations  for  both  native 
and  foreign  bom. 

SUIN' IKIUANT  ACM  I KV  KM  ENTS  IN  SEVERAL  OHIO  COMMUNITIES. 

The  most  recent  Ohio  report,  “Adult  Education  in  Ohio."  con- 
tains  a* summarized  statement  of  the  Americanization  work  in  the 
following  centers: 


Akron. 

Canton. 

Cincinnati 


Cleveland. 

Columbug. 

Lorain. 


Toledo. 

Youngstown. 


Special  mention  is  made  of  such  important  developments  as — 

1.  Securing  cooperation  of  public  nnd  private  ngoncles  under  school  leader- 

ship. 

2.  Organization  of  student  councils.  * 

3.  Establishment  of  all  types  of  classes— evening  school,  factory,  club,  and 

* home.  ^ 

4.  Public  welcome  meetings  to  new  citizens, 

5.  Social  nnd  educatlonnl  programs  at  American  House  In  Cincinnati 
a Establishment  of  information  bureaus  in  Cleveland  and  Toledo. 

7.  Special  clnsses  for  negro  illiterates. 

RETORT  ON  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT,  10  21-2  2. 

The  totals  include  enrollment  in  classes  in  public  schools  and  in 
classes  conducted  by  social  agencies. 

1.  Cities  of  £6,000  or  more: 

(а)  Number  of  cities  conducting  classes 16 

(б)  Number  of  classes 733. 

. (0)  Enrollment  in  night  school ' 25, 973 

2.  Cities  of  10,000  to  £6,000:  ’ 

(а)  Number  of  cities  conducting  classes 9 

(б)  Number  of  classes 57 

(d)  Enrollment  in  night  school ... ‘ 1,032 
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3.  Cities  over  2,500: 

(a)  Number  of  cities  conducting  classes 

( b ) Number  of  classes 

( c ) Enrollment  in  night  school 

4.  Cities  under  2,500 : 

(а)  Number  of  cities  conducting  classes 

(б)  Number  of  classes 

(e)  Enrollment  in  night  school 

PUBLICATIONS. 

a.  “Americanization  in  Ohio.'1  (Bulletin  1020.) 

The  bulletin  “Americanization  in  Ohio,  a Constructive  Program 

for  Communities  Having  a Foreign  Problem,”  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed in  September,  1920.  This  pamphlet  contains  outlines  and 
suggestions  for  teacher-training  courses-  helps  in  organization  of 
classes — and  directions  for  teachers  on  the  problems  and  methods  and 
lesson  materials.  In  addition  to  the  helps  for  directors  and  teachers, 
there  are  specific  suggestions  for  the  cooperation  of  the  following 
agencies: 

G.  Day  schools. 

(I.  Churches. 

7.  Immigrant  societies. 

8.  Genernl  public. 

b.  “ Fundamental  Facts  for  New  Citizens.”  (Bulletin  1922.) 

Xhi»  pamphlet  contaips  a course  of  study  fop  BaWiralizaUjiD  classes.  . 

The  material  is  organized  in  20  chapters  and  was  selecte»5?om  the 
general  field  of  citizenship  course  material  with  the  special  aim  of 
preparing  “ petitioners”  for  tlie  naturalization  examination. 

c.  “ Teacher’s  Manual.”  (Bulletin  1922.)  ' 

Tins  pamphlet  t is  generally  recognized  as  ono  of  the  very  best 
manuals  for  teachers  of  immigrants.  The  suggestions  for  grading, 
coyrse  of* study,  and  use  of  the  direct,  method  are  especially  well  pre- 
. . sented.  The  statement  of  the  aims  in  the  work  in  intermediate  classes 
is  both  definite  and  feasible.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  several  years^expepionce  in  teacher-training  courses. 

NEW  YORK.  ; # 

THE  FOREION-BORN  POPULATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

* ' 1 
' The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  1920  Federal  census 

report : ' 4 • 


* 

L Total  foreign  bom : 2,786.000 

2.  Per  cent — - — 1 — 29.  B 

S.  Adnlt  aliens 1 — 1,  Oil,  000  , 


4.  Adult  Illiterates , 410,860 


1.  Chamber  of  commerce. 

2.  Industries. 

3.  Civic  organizations. 

4.  Libraries. 


(>59  ' 


11  * 

60 

747 

7 

23 

437 
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THE  NON -ENGLISH. -SPEAKING  FORE! ON  BORN  IN  NEW  YORK.  STATE  AND 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  huge  foreign-bom  population  in  New  York  City  includes  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  born  for  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  numbers  of  non-English-speaking  immi- 
grants in  the  12  largest  groups  in  the  State  and  in  New  York  City: 


Italy 

* New  York  State. 

r i r 0 rm 

.nu, 

Germany oor 

Poland 

Austria 

Hungary  _ 

- — — * — ir>i,  hai 

- 7Q  OrkTk 

Sweden _ r.o 

Rumania .* 

Czeclio  Slovakia  _ 

— . oata 

Norway  

^ — — — — OCT,  tel 

_ __  07  VIA 

Greece 

France 

* 

* 

OTHER  CENTERS  OF 

FORF.IGN-nORN  POPULATION  IN  NEW 

New  York  City. 
390,  S00 
47p,  800 
194,  10O 
14".,  700 
12G,  700 
B4,  400 
33.  700 
38,  100 
20,  400 
24,  500 
21.500 
19,  450 

YORK  STATE. 


Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Schenectady,  Troy,  Bingham- 
ton, Niagara  Falls,  Yonkers,  and  Syracuse  are  the  10  cities  having 
more  than  2,000  foreign  .bom  unable  to  speak,  read,  qnd  write 
English.  Public-school  evening  classes  for  these  immigrants  were 
conducted  in  a number  of  the  large  cities  for  many  years  before  the 

war  and  “Americanization,”  so  called? 


LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS. 

In  1918  the  New  York  State  Legislature  enacted  a law  requiring 
the  compulsory  altendance  of  all  “ illiterate  minors,”  so  called,  nt 
evening  school.  At  the  same  time  appropriation  of  $20,000  was 
made  for  teacher-training  courses  in  Americanization  to  be  expended 
under  the  direetton  of  the  tbmmissioner  of  education.  In’the  follow- 
ing year  (1919)  Americanization  was  very  definitely  set  up  as  a State 
. activity  when  the  legislature  made  possible  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$300,000  for  this  work.  Of  this  amount  $100,000  wm  spent  by  the 
State  department  in  putting  home  and  factory  teachers  directly  into 
the  local  communities.  In  addition,  a large  central  organization  of 
supervisors  and  directors  was  provided  for,  And  under  the  direction 
of  ‘ zone  directors  ” the  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  Within  a 
year,  however,  this  auspicious  beginning  received  a decided  setback 
the  legislature  embarked  on  & policy  of  retrenchment.  The 
situation  was  saved,  however,  when  in  1921  the  legislature  voted  to 
establish  immigrant  education  on  the- “ State-aided  ” basis,  Dracti-  ' 
, rally  as  in  Massachusetts.  . P 
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The  budget  for  the  State  department  was  obviously  curtailed,  but 
sufficient  funds  were  appropriated  to  cover  the  salaries  of  a State 
supervisor  and  several  assistants.  The  teacher-training  progran^was 
carried  out  in  the  several  summer  schools  as  formerly.  Fewer  courses' 
were  conducted  during  the  school  year  in  local  communities. 

It  is  generally  believed  to-day  that  immigrant  education  in  New 
York  State  is  in  a healthier  condition  under  the  present  State-aid 
plan  than  it  was  under  the  “ Statje-control  ” idea  of  1920. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  ^TNDER  STATE  DIRECTION. 

« 

1.  Copying  Federal  census  rccoi'ds. — No  more  accurate  survey  of 
the  non-English-speaking  population  over  a State-wide  area  was  ever 
made  than  that  undertaken  urn^er  State  auspices  in  1920.  A staff 
of  clerks  was  assigned  to  the  taskiof  copying  from  the  Federal  census 
the  names  of  people  21  to  50  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  or 
write  any  language  or  could  not  speak  English.  These  accurate  lists 
were  turned  over  to  the  320 superintendents  of  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  enrollment  in  evening-school  classes.  Thousands  of  these  imfhi- 
grants  were  visited  in  their  homes  by  representatives  from  the  schools 
and  invited  to  join  the  English  and  citizenship  classes.  yNo  report  is 
available  as  to  thp  number  of  visits  made  and»th<?  response  as  shown 
in  school  attendance.  The  increase  in  school  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  more  than  100  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Undoubtedly 
the  lists  helped  immensely  in  increasing  the  enrollment. 

2.  Appointment  of  local  directors, — During  the  school  year  J918-19 
there  were  17  local  directors  of  immigrant  education  in  New  York 
State.  Under"  the  stimulus  of  State  leadership  20  additional  di- 
rectors and  supervisors  were  appointed  in  the  year  1919-20. 

3.  Teacher  training—  The  State-wide  program  of  teacher-training 
courses  launched  in  191^  was  enlarged  in  U»20,  and  a competent  staff 
of  experts  assigned  to  this  work.  Courses  wore  conducted  in  more 
than  a dozen  educational  centers  as  part  of  the  summer-school  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  the  summer  work,  field  agents  conducted  part-* 
time  courses  in  every  center  where  a group  of  interested  teachers 
expressed  a desire  for  this  very  necessary  help.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
State  in  the  Union  has  been  able  to  conduct  the  number  of  special 
training  courses  which  New  York  offered  during  this  period*-'  - 

REPORTS  ON  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

1.  1919-20  reports. — Total  registration,  56,025.  This  total  is  di- 
vided among  five  types  of  communities,  as  follows : 


1.  Cities  of  100,000  population  and  over 43,  799 

2.  Cities  tit  60,000  to  100.000 — 3,  431 

8.  Cities  ot  25,000  to  flO.OOO - 8, 177 

4.  Cities  and  villages  10.000  to  25,000— — - 8, 008 

6.  Cities  and  villages  less  than  10,000 — . . ..  ....  — — — 2, 579 
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2.  1920-21  reports'—  (a)  Total  registration,  82,490.  ( b ) Increase 
over  preceding  year,  20,1(55. ' 

This  total  (82,490)  is  divided  among  five  types  of  communities,  as 
follows:  * " • 

1.  Cjties  of  100,000  population  and  over 7(57 

2.  Cities!  of  50,000  to  100,000 L ” 4’  sv, 

i:.  Cities  of  25,000  to  50,000 " * _ 4’ 

4.  Cities  of  10,000  Jo  25,000 ~ ;i’  424 

5.  Cities  and  villages  (less  than  10.0(H)) »___  ___  4' 07O 

3.  1921-22  reports, 

1.  Cities  of  100,000  population  and  over 80,  313 

2.  Cl  ties  of  50,000  to  100,000 ‘ __  ~ 4^0 

3„  Cities  of  25,000  to  50,000 _ ~ 3’  V2r> 

4.  Cities  and  villages  10,000  tCSS.OOO ^ irw5 

5.  Cities  and  villages  less  than  IO.110O __  _ 4 700 

6.  Scattered  places <y>r 


■ Grand  total HI,  453 

Increase  in  enrollment  over  previous  year,  11,9(53. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OK  EDUCATION 
- RELATINO  TO  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION.* 

Administration  and  organization  of  Immigrant  education.  1922.  • 

Inm]igrijnt  in  Industry  (In  preparation),  * 

Educational  opixirtiinlties  for  women  from  otlmr  lands.  1020. 

Twenty  lessons  in  English  for  non-English-speaking  women.  1920. 

Course  of  study  In  elementary  English  for  foreign-hora  aiftlts  (in  preparation). 
Methods  of  teaching  English  to  non-Kngllsli-speuking  foreign  horn.  1911). 
Devices  for  drill  and  review  In  English.  1921. 

Course  of  study  in  citizenship  for  foreign  horn  adults  (In  preparation), 
Teachers’  handbook  In  citizenship,  naturalization,  and  the  voting  system.  1921. 

• 

DELAWARE., 

IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION  TN  DELAWARE,  11)19-1922. 

louring  the  war  the  Delaware  State  Council  of  Defense  organized 
_an  Americanization  eemmittee.  .Like  similar  committees  in  a score 
of  States,  this  group  of  y^tercsted  citizens  aroused  keen  public  in- 
terest in  the  largjrfioreign-born  population.  After  the  council  of 
defense  diebanded^^e  Americanization  program  was  taken  over  by 
the  Service  Citizens  in  January,  1919.  This  organization  recognized 
immediate  need  of  a constructive-  program1  of  immigrant  educa- 
No  public  funds  were  available  early  in  the  year,  so  that  the 
Tiret  program  of  classes  was  organized  and  supported,  by  the  ‘Service 
Citizens.  A State  appropriation  was  made  in  July,  1919,  and  30 

•Thta  IM  wu  •elected  from  i more  complete  lilt  of  books  end  references  complied  and 
arranged  by 'Caroline  Af  Whipple,  ipeclallet  In  Immigrant  education.  State  department  at 
education,  New  York.  * 5 
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classes  were  turned,  over  to  public  control.  This  demonstration  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  contribution  of  an)* ^patriotic  organization  to 
the  cause  of  educational  Americanization  in  the  country. 

The  first  State  appropriation  for  this  work  amounted  to  $15,000  a 
year  for  two  years.  This  was  intended  to  finance  such  public-school 
classes  as  might  be  organized  by  the  Stated  rector  of  immigrant  edu- 
cation. Classes  were  conducted'under  the  immediate  control  of  local 
school  departments,  although  the  costs  were  paid  from  fee  State 
treasury.  The  city  of  Wilmington  and  four  towns  conducted  classes  ' 
during  the  first  year.  A census  showed  a foreign-born  population  in 
Delaware  of  17,000,  of  "Whom  0,000  were  non-English-speaking,  largely 
Italian  and  Russian.  The  educational  program  was  enlarged  during 
the  fall  of  1919simd  an  advertising  campaign  was  conducted.  Posters, 
booklets,  notices,  etc.,  were  prepared  and  printed  in  six  foruign  .lan- 
guages. The  fall  term  opened  with  a large  enrollment,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

AVllmingtuii ■ 971 

Ndw  Castle 71 

Stanton  und  Newport -3 

daymen  t ' 86 

A student  advisory  council  was  organized  at  this  time,  and  the 
advice  of  the  immigrants  proved  very  helpful  in  reaching  their  fel- 
low countrymen  with  tire  message  of  public-school  opportunities.  A 
program  of  work  with  foreign  mothers  was  launched.  Seventy-five 
immigrant  women  attended  classes,  teamed  English,  ai\d  were  helped 
in  solving  some  of  the  very  difficult  problems  which,  confront  the 
fbreign-born  mothers  in  America. 

An  Americanization  -training  course  \vas  offered  in  Wilmington 
during  the  first  year.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  work,  the  Dela- 
ware educational  program  included  a,  number  of  socialized  'school 
meetings.  Native  and 'foreign  born  attended  these  meetings  in^arge 
numbers.  Exhibits  of  the  homelands  were  staged  as  part  of  the  clos- 
ing exercises  in'every  community.  This  feature  was  appreciated  by 
the  immigrant  women.  Many  of  them  had  i>een  led  to  believe  that 
theij*  treasures  were  distinctly  out  of  place  in  their  adopted  land. 

, During  the  second  year  of  the  work  under  State  auspices  the  school 
enrollment  increased  to.  1,193.  The  attendance  during  the  third  year 
approximated  1,200  students.  . These  records  afford  concrasive  proof 
of  the  high,  quality  of  the  school  program. 

Space  will  not  permit  any  detailed  comment  on  the,  many  im- 
portant phases  of  the  professional  accomplishments  of  the  Delaware 
• program.  Teacher-training  courses  have  been  conducted  each  year 
since  1919,  and  as  a result  there  is  now  an  adequate  supply  .of  trailed 
workers  available.  In  addition  to  the  teaching  problems,  these 
courses  hats  included  the  study  of  ‘such  topics  as  Viewpoints  on 
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Americanization  Racial  backgrounds — The  immigrant  and  the  com- 
munity—Immigrant  neighborhoods  in  Delaware— etc. 

Summing  up  the  accomplishments  of  the  three-year  program  of 
immigrant  education  under  public-school  auspices  In  Delaware,  it  is 
a fair  statement  that  upward  of  2,000  foreigners  have  been  helped 
by  trained  public-school  teachers  to  use  the  language  of  America  and 
tp  understand  the  fundamentals  of  real  Americanism.  In  addition, 
several  hundred  aliens  have  been  instructed  in  citizenship  classes  and' 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  after  a period 
of  schooling  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  good  citizen. 


WORK  OF  THE  SERVICE  CITIZENS’  AMERICANIZATION  BUREAU,  1910-1922. 


The  function  of  the  Service  Citizens*  Americanization  Bureau  lias  been  to 
organize  and  develop  those  facilities  which  the  foreign-born  resident  of  the 
State  most  need  la  order  to  participate  In  the  life  of  the  American  community; 
and,  whenever  possible,  to  turn  over  such  facilities  to  public  control  after  their 
usefulness  has*  been  clearly  demonstrated.* 

The  three  years’  record  of  the  workpf  this  organization  has  proved 
that  such  a laudable  function  for  un^civic  organization  has  not  only 
been  clearly  vizualized  in  the  minds  of  the  executives  o*tho  bureau 
*but  has  been  realized  in  practical  activities,  viz: 


L Organization  of  pvening-school  classes  eurly  in  1019  and  transfer  of  a score 
. outclasses  to  public  educational  authorities  as  soon  as  public  funds  were 
available.  - 

2.  Organization  In  1920  of  a department' of  community  Americanization  and 

subsequent  transfer  to  the  State  department  of  immigrant  education. 

3.  Organization  of  important  supplementary  activities '(public  meetings,  re- 

cruiting cumpaigus,  teacher  training,  and  home  Classes),  direction  of  the 
same  turned  over  to  public  authorities,  although  sllll  financed  by  the 
organization.  J 

The  home-ck^s  experiment  was  carried  through  under  a very 
thoroughgoing  plan.  Careful  records  were  kept  of  the  enrollments 
and  the  reasons  for  absence.  SpCfcial  lessons  were  prepared  to  meet 
the  limited'  abilities  of  the  illiterate  women,  artd  their  immediate 
needs  for  simple  English  expressions  about  their  home  and  store 
contacts.  The  experience  with  these  small  groups  Was  such  as  to 
justify  a stropg  recommendation  that  the  work^be  supported  by 
public  funds.  *' 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  out- 
lined in  the  three  annual  reports,  1919-20,  1920-21  1921-22 : 


1.  Organization  of  evening-school  classes. 

2.  Securing  Statp  support  for  immigrant  education. 
8.  Organisation  of  Americanization  committee. 

4.  Survey  of  foreign  born  la  Delaware. 

5.  Teacher. training. 


4 Bolivia,  “Americanization  la  Delaware,  1921-22.” 
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0.  Night-school  publicity. 

7.  Citizenship  classwork  and  public  receptions  to  new  citizens.  ‘ 

8.  Community  gatherings. 

9.  Work  wjth  foreign  mothers. 

10.  Establishment  of  Trouble  Bureau  for  I rn migrants. 

11.  Legal  aid. 

12.  Printed  Information  for  the  foreigner.  . 

13.  “ Steamer  " classes  for  immigrant  children. 

14.  Establishment  of  community  Americanization  centers. 

During  the  year  1922  the  chief  work  of  this  organization  has 

* centered  in  the  Trpuble  Bureau.  That  this  service  is  recognized 
\ and  appreciated  by  the  immigrants  may  best  be  shown  by  the  records 

for  the  year  1921-22,  during  which  time  1,130  cases  were  handled  for 
768 .individuals  from  38  different  countries.  *w 

The  work  of  the  Trouble  Bureau  has  stood  to  the  foreign-born  people  of 

* Delaware  as  proof  that  their  American  neighbors  want  to  help  them  to 
solve  their  problems.  But  its  real  function  will  not  hare  been  realized  until 
we  learn  how  to  bring.it  about  that  many  of  these  problems  shall  not  arise.* 


S(!)UTH 


DAKOTA. 


ERJLC 


THE  FOREION-BORN  POPULATION  IN  80UTH  DAKOTA. 

South  Dakota  is  an  agricultural  .State,  with  a foreign-born  popu-  * 
lation  of  82,000,  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  According  to 
the  1920  Federal  census,  61.800  of  the  immigrants  have  been  natu- 
ralized or  have  taken  out  first  papers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  several  largest  racial  groups  in  this  State: 


Norwegian 16.800  Swedish 600 

German : 15,600  Danish fi!ooa  * 

Russian 11, 100  Finnish { 000 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  foreign  born  is  unusually 

small,  7 per  cent.  * ■ 

* * * 

A RURAL  PROBLEM. 

South  Dakota  is  the  only  rural  State  in  the  Nation  to  under- 
take a State-wide  Americanization  program  for  the  foipign  bom 
All  of  the  immigrants  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  with 
the  exception  of  those  employed  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Black 
Hills.  The  accomplishments  oj  the  immigrant  educational  pro- 
gram in  this  State  during  the  past  three  years  are  all  the  more 
noteworthy  when  one  considers  the  many  difficulties  in  organizing 
classes  among  adults  who  are  scattered  over  a wide  area. 


•A  complete  And  very  stimulating  aefount  of*  Americanisation  activities  la  Delaware 
la  Mt.rtrp>  In  the  taUetiaa  of  the  8* price  Citizens  of  DelawAre  (I&1O-20;  lPgd-21 ; 
1*21-22).  The  moat  recent  report  of  .the  State  director  of  immigrant  (1*32) 

should  he  read  also.  It  telia  a story  of  marked  achlevctseiU.  f 
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LEGISLATION. 

In  1919  the  legislature  enacted  a law  (ch.  169)  to  promote 
Americanization.  This  statute  includes  several  important  pro- 
visons: 

1.  Compulsory  school  attendance  for  persons  between  the  ttges  of  16  and  21 

who  do  not  speak,  read,  and  write  English. 

2.  Establishment  of  evening  schools. 

3.  Required  evening-school  term,  four  sessions  of  two  hours  each  week  for 

25  weeks. 

4.  State  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  two  years  as  payment  of  one'half  the 

expenses  of  conducting  classes. 

STATE  LEADERSHIP. 

* 

. Following  the  enactment  of  this  law,  a State  director  of  Ameri- 
canization was  appointed  in  the  department  of  public  instruction. 
Plans  were  formulated  for  the  opening  of  evening  schools  in  a num-  * 

. ber  of  communities'  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Conferences  were  held  in 
18  counties  and  considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused  among  local 
authorities  for  the  work.  The  university  in  the  adjoining  State  of 
Minnesota  organized  a comprehensive  course  on  Americanization. 

• Several  communities  in  South  Dakota  elected  leaders,  from  the 
students  who  completed  the  work  in  this  university  course. 

PUBLICATION^. 

9 

A booklet,  “ Americanization  in  South  Dakota,”  was  distributed 
in  1919.  ,*Thjs,  publication  contains  a statement  of  the  law,  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  Americanization,  regulations  for’ the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  schools,  suggestions  for  the  cooperation  of 
interested  public  and  private  agencies,  lists  of  texts  for  students  and 
reference  books  for  teachers,  and  specific  recommendations  about  the 
need  for  trained  teachers. 

. “ Patriotic  and  Civic  Instruction  ” is  the  title  of  a Becond 
pamphlet  which  was  distributed  in  192f.  This  booklet  is  a teach- 
er’s manual  on  the  teaching  of  patriotism.  It  contains  an  excellent  ‘ * 
selection  of  poetry  and  prose  adapted  to  the  recognition  of  the 
different  holidays.  'The  booklet  also  contains  an  interesting  report 
of  the  progress  in  the  Americanization  classes,  with  samples  of  the 

students’  work. 

• • 

REPORTS  ON  SCHOOL  'ENROLLMENT. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  a report  issued,  by  the  State 
director  of  Americanization:  1919-20,  625  students;  1920-21,  1,002 
students;  1921-22,  860  students. 
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The  director’s  comment  on  this  enrollment  is  as  follows: 

We  anticipate  ddbreaslng  attendance  each  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  In 
rural  and  email  villnge  communities  an  evening  school  fulfills  its  mission  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  Several  of  our  schools  will  be  discontinued 
this  year  because  there  is  no  further  need  for  them. 

Obviously  the  State  of  South  Dakota  has  not  been  receiving  new 
•immigrants  in  any  considerable  number  since  before  the  war.  A 
successful  demonstration  has  been  made,  however,  and  34  schools 
have  been  established  throughout  the  State:  Other  rural  States 

may  well  copy  the  program  of  education  in  English  and  citizenship 
which  South  Dakota  lids  provided  for  its  rural  immigrants. 

CONNECTICUT. 


TIIE  FOREIGN -HORN  POPULATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


The  1920  Ftderal  census  report  shows  the  following: 


1.  Total  foreign  horn  378,  000 

2.  Ter  cent  of  foreign  born 29.  5 

3.  Adult  aliens— 1 _ 100,000  ^ 

4.  Adult  illiterates 03,000 

The  five  largest  racial  groups  from  non-English-speaking'  coun- 


tries are: 

. I!  Italians 1 80,300 

2.  Poles.. 40,000 

3.  Ituss fans 1 38,700 

4.  Germans  1 " 22,  GOO 

5.  Swedes 17,  700 


The  foreign -born  population  is  located  in  both  the  rural  and 
urban  districts. 


LEGISLATION. 


Tho  .following*  statute  providing  for  a departme*  of  American- 
ization under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education  was  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  in  1919 : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AMERICANIZATION. 


The  State  board  of  education  shall  establish  a department  of  Americaniza- 
tion and  appoint  a director  of  such  department  who  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,000  and  his  necessary  expenses.  Such  director  shall  have  such 
powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  may,  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of 
edifeation,  but  aafd  director/shall  not  be  authorized  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  conduct  of  any  public  school,  school  board,  or  board  of  education  or  any 
teacher  or  other  eraploy&^of  any  public  school. 

The  school  committee  of  any  town  designated  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion may  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  said  board,  a town  director  of 
Americanization  whose  compessation  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  State 
beard  of  education. 
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The  State  board  of  education  appointed  a director  of  Americani- 
zation in  July,  1919. 

This  law  did  not  provide  for  State  reimbursement  of  the  cost  of 
instruction  of  aliens,  although  State  aid  has  been  paid  for  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  cost  of  evening  classes  under  the  provision  of 
an  earlier  statute  which  grants  a State  rebate  of  $4  for  each  pupil  in 
average  attendance  of  75  sessions.  A number  of  local  directors  were 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Americanization  law. 

STATE  LEADERS  HIJ, 

The  State  director  of  Americanization  issued  a series  of  circular 
letters  in  1919  on  tjie  following  subjects : 

L Doties  of  local  directors. 

2.  Americanization  in  rural  communities. 

3.  Americanization  for  women  and  women’s  organizations. 

4.  Americanization  for  religious  bodies. 

5.  Americanization  in  industry. 

These  letters  outlined  the  most  significant  activities  in  local  Ameri- 
canization^programs,  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  securing  the  interest  and 
support  of  all  groups,  native  and  foreign;  and  the  course  of  study 
with  time  programs  for  the  three  grades  of  work  with  immigrants. 

A special  agent  in  charge  of  teacher  training  was  appointed  in 
1920,  and  the  necessary  helps  for  teachers  were  presented  in  training 
courses  in  local  xommumties  during  the  school  year  and  in  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Y ale  University.  The  publicity  program  was  especially 
well  organized  in  Connecticut.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  preparing 
and  distributing  more  than  10,000  posters  in  seven  foreign  languages, 
the  State  director  employed  a foreign- language  speakers’  bureau  of 
naturalized  citizens  to  assist  at  the  hundreds  of  Americanization 
meetings  which  were  conducted  in  every  part  of  the  State.  A motion- 
picture  film,  “ The  ^fakin^of  an  American,”  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the- State  department.  This  film  was  shown  to  more  than 
100,000  persons  in  Connecticut,  and  stimulated  public  interest  in 
Americanization  more  than  any  other  publicity  feature.  In  fact,  this 
film  has  been  the  only  motion -picture  prepared  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  “ selling  ” the  need  for  education  in  English  and  citizenship 
to  immigrants. 

A bulletin,  “ Classes  for  foreign-born  adults — Organization  and 
maintenance,”  was  prepared  and  distributed  in  1920.  This  pamphlet 
p to vided  definite  directions  and  helps  on  such  subjects  as  teachers, 
location  and  equipment  of  classrooms,  school  year,  curriculum,  pub- 
licity, •attendance  reports,  materials,  etc.  Supplementary  bulletins, 
with  news  notes  and  suggestions  for  teachers,  have  been  sent  to  local 
leaders  during  the  past  two  years. 
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During  the  summers  of  1921  and  1922  the  State  department  con- 
ducted an  unusual  demonstration  training  course  for  teachers  of  im- 
migrants. A model  evening  school  was  opened  near  the  Yale  sum- 
mer school  at  New  Haven.  Classroom  methods  and  practices  were 
studied,  and  opportunities  provided  to  more  than  100  teachers  to 
observe  the  work  in  this  demonstration  center. 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

The  most  recent  returns  available  for  Connecticut  (1921-22)  show 
15  communities  carrying  on  their  work  in  immigrant  education  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  education.  In  50  different 
schools  207  different  classes  were  operating.  The  active  registra- 
tion was  5,398.  The  same  report  tells  of  over  30.000  cases  that  were 
handled  through  the  information  bureau  during  the  first  year  of  the 

work  under  State  auspices, 

« 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

During  the  present  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature  a 
bill  is  being  considered  which  would  provide  State  reimbursement  of 
one-half  of  the  expense  of  instruction  to  cities  amd  towns  conducting 
'unnigrant  education  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of 
education.  The  bill  resembles  the  legislation  enacted  in  Massachu- 
setts.in  1919. 

' MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  FOREIGN -BORN  POPULATION. 


The  Federal  census  of  1920  gives  the  foreign-born  population  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  illiterates  as  follows: 

1.  Total  foreign  bom 1,  0U3,  OtX) 

2.  Total  aliens 442,  351 

8.  Totnl  illiterates— 142.750 

4.  Unable  to  speak  English < 00,  420 


THE  STATE  PLAN. 

The  Massachusetts  statute  which  established,  immigrant  education 
as  a definite  function  of  the  State  department  of  education  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a model  for  other  States.  (See  Appendix.) 
Briefly,  it  incorporates  the  following  features: 

(a)  Classes  in  immigrant  education  are  to  be  set  up  and  conducted 
by  local  school  authorities  who,  in  the  first  instance,  assume  all  ex- 
penses therefor.  The  responsibility  is  thus  placed  on  the  local  com- 
munity, where  it  belongs. 

(5) '<Such  classes  may  be  organized  at  any  time  or  in  any  place, 
subject  to  approved  of  the  local  board  of  education. 

91348°— 24 43 
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(c)  Classes  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of 
education,  and  in  conformity  with  its  suggestions,  shall  be  supported 
from  the  State  treasury,  through  reimbursement,  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  cost  for  all  expenses  of  instruction.  (This  reimburse- 
ment for  i922  amounted  to  $110,000.) 

The  Massachusetts  plan  has  been  in  operation  since  September, 
1919,  when  the  above,  statute  went  into  force.  At  that  time  a State 
direefor  of  Americanization  was  appointed,  and  within  a short  time 
two  assistants,  to  take  charge  of  teacher  training  and  of  the  organi- 
zation of  factory  classes,  fn  the  period  under  consideration  (11)20- 
19G2)  the  plan  of  immigrant  education  formulated  in  the  State 
office  was  adopted  by  practically  every  city  and  town  that,  handled 
this  activity.  In  1922,  98  of  the4t>  were  thus  cooperating,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  places  the  work  locally  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a skilled  supervisor,  specially  trained.  The  quality  of  teach- 
ing during  the  same  period  has  also  beerj  greatly  improved.  For 
three  years  past  Massachusetts  teachers  have  attended  in  large  num- 
bers the  summer  training  courses, both  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Ilyannis 
Normal  School.  In  addition,  the  State  department  has  conducted  a 
steady  succession  of  courses  in  all  the  cities  and  in  many  of  the 
towns,  thereby  insuring  a continuous  supply  of  interested  instruc- 
tors. As  a result  of  this  steady  insistence  on  special  t raining,  Mas- 
sachusetts, like  Delaware  and  Connecticut,  is  now  adequately  sup- 
plied with  teachers  skilled  in  their  task. 


GROWTH  IN  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 


The  increase  from  3,' 381  to  22,242,  as  shown  in  the ’figure,  represents 
a growth  of  560  per  cent  in  three  years.  This  is  significant  indeed 
as  tending  to  answer  conclusively  two  questions  often  raised: 

1.  The  adult  immigrant  given  an  opportvnity  will  go  to  school 
Attendance  in  all  these  classes,  bo  it  noted,  is  wholly  voluntary,  and 
usually  comes  at  the  end  of  a hard  day’s  work. 

2.  Public  interest  in  the  education  of  the  immigrant  has  not  waned 

since  the  war—  Massachusetts  refuses  to  regard  this  phase  of  Ameri- 
canization as  a war  activity.  And  the  cities  nnd  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having  started  the  work  of  removing  the  language  barrier, 
seem  dfctmghined  to  put  this  task  through  and  to  pay  the  cost 
the  re  foe/  , 

Growth  in  classes  of  different  types. 
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Naturally,  the  largest  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  is  found 
in  the  evening  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  neighborhood  and  club  classes 
from  92  to  294  indicates  an  awakening  of  the  interest  of  immigrant 
organizations  in  the  public-school  opportunities  for  learning  English. 

The  rather  extraordinary  development  of  the  “ factory  class,”  as 
above  indicated,  has  already  been  set  forth  and  needs  no  further 
comment. 


24000 


SECURING  TIIE  COOPERATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT. 

Various  factors,  obviously,  have  contributed  to  the  development  of 
immigrant  education  in  Massachusetts.  Doubtless  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  has  been  the  active  interest  taken  by  the  immi- 
grants themselves  in  promoting  its  spread.  Massachusetts,  like  Dela- 
ware, has  from  the  outset  tried  to  enlist  the  help  of  immigrant 
groups  in  recruiting  classes*  That  this  has  been  worth  while,  the 
following  quotation  seems  to  prove: 

The  later  Pilgrims  to  our  shores  have  been  tager  to  take  their  part  In  the 
building  of  America,  nnd  realizing  that  the  first  step  Is  the  acquiring  of  the 
language  and  history  of  their  new  home,  have  zealously  applied  themselves  to  - 
the  task. 
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Clubs  of  Lithuanians  and  Greeks  in  Harerhill,  Finns  In  Quincy,  Russians  In 
I’eabody,  and  Italians  In  Wakefield  have  all  given  the  use  of  their  clubrooms  for 
classes  In  English  and  citizenship;  while  a Portuguese  club  in  Plymouth,  a 
Polish  club  in  Chelsea,  IJ/ebrew  and  Armenian  clubs  in  Lowell,  as  well  as  Italian 
clubs  in  Belmont,  Nahant,  Beverly,  and  Northampton,  have  taken  the  Initiative 
by  asking  for  teachers  and  recruiting  the  classes.  The  Poie3  of  Hatfield  asked 
for  a speaker  from  the  school  department  for  an  open  meeting  of  their  club, 
after  which  they  recruited  several-  large  classes. 

A desire  to  give  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  get  from  It,  Is  Increasingly 
evident  among  them.  An  Italian  publication  often  prints  articles  to  create  a 
public  opinion  favorable  to  Americanization.  The  band’  of  an  Italian  musical 
club  in  Wakefield  turned  out  to  a man  and  furnished  music  of  a very  high 
standard  gratuitously  for  graduation.  In  Everett  the  Sons  of  .Italy  solicited 
and  signed  an  agreement  with  the  school  department  for  the  promoting  of 
citizenship  and  the  forming  of  classes.  In  Cambridge  a Russinn  church  choir 
contributed  several  musical  numbers  to  the  program  of  the  evening-school 
graduation.  In  Holyoke  sir  immigrant  organizations  paraded  on  the  streets 
to  celebrate  Columbus  Day,  and  mass  meetings  to  stimulate  citizenship  were 
conducted  by  the  Poles  themselves.  Webster  boasts  an  American  Citizens'  Club 
of  all  raees,  pulling  as  one  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship,  holding  pub- 
lic meetings,  recruiting  classes,  and  celebrating  holidays  together. 

Nor  are  the  women  and  Children  an  unknown  quantity  in  this  service  for  our 
country.  In  Springfield  a Jewish  mothere'  club  hns  made  a house-to-house 
canvass  to  gather  members  for  classes  in  English  and  In  household  arts,  and 
the  children  of  the  Polish  parochial  school  In  Cambridge  hnve  distributed  some 
400  circulars.  In  New  Bedford^S  classes  with  over  IKK)  students  are  learning 
our  language  aiyl  preparing  for  Citizenship  in  the  friendly  Informal  environ-^ 
meat  of  the  .Immigrants'  own  social  centers. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

L COUB8RS  Or  STUDY. 

A.  Syllabus  for  three  years'  work. — The  State  department  of  edu- 
cation offers  a course  of  study  to  cover  three  years’  work  with  the 
adult  immigrant"  This  course  is  set  forth  in  Americanization  Let- 
ters 4A,  4B,  and  4C. 

B.  Citizenship  lessons  for " teachers. — The  department  furnishes 
teachers  of  citizenship  classes  with  a course  of  30  Jessons.  The  ma- 
terial in  this  course  is  radically  different  from  that  contained  in  the 
old-time  naturalization  course.  It  subordinates  a study  of  the  ma- 

^ chinery  of  government  and  emphasizes  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  our  American  democracy. 

C.  Other  material  for  tmohers.— (1)  Americanization  Letter  No. 

2.  Fifteen  points  for  workers  in  Americanization, 

*2)Am  ericanization  Letter  No.  3.'  A statistical  summary.  Motion 
pietdd.  .Classes  in  naturalization  and  citizenship. 

(3)  Americanization  Letter  No.  6.  ^Proceedings  of  the  Plymouth 
Conference.  -* 
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II.  UATEBIAL  FOB  STUDENTS. 


Lesson  leaflets. 

Three  sets  of  lessons  for  students : 

A.  Introductory  set  for  first  year  or  beginners’  classes. 

B.  Industrial  Series],  ..  , , , ' 

C Women’s  Series  ror  PUP' s °*  niore  advanced  grade. 

Each  set  contains  50  or  60  lessons.  Sets  for  each  member  of  the 
class  may  be  obtained  for  any  or  all  classes  operating  under  public- 
. school  authority.'  * 

•A  very  complete  story  of  Americauizatloo  In  Massachusetts  is  set  forth  In  these  bul- 
letins: (1)  Adult  Immigrant  Kdycution  In  Massachusetts,  1920-21;  (2)  The  Massachu- 
setts I’roblem  of  Immigrant  Education,  1921-22  iboth  issued  by  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, Htatehousc,  Boston  t. 


\ 
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APPENDIX. 


A.  THE  PLYMOUTH  AGREEMENT. 

Iii  September,  IDliU,  rcpjvseiilutions  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  public-school  authorities  gathered  to- 
gether at  Plymouth,  adopted  the  following  concrete  plan  for  .organ- 
izing immigrant  education  in  the  industries:  ■> 

l 

(1)  The  schools: 

(«)  Accept  provisions  of  chapter  205,  General  Acts  of  1019. 

( b ) Appropriate  enough- money  to  get  the  work  well  done. 

(c)  Provide  lor  classes  in  industries  whenever  organized, 

(d)  Provide  a director  of  immigrant  education. 

(e)  Train  and  supervise' teachers. 

( f ) Provide  suitable  text  material,  Including  motion  pictures. 

(//)  Organize  courses  of  study. 

(2)  The  industries: 

(a)  (.’em ralize  responsibility  in  a plant  director  or  committee  or  other 

• effective  agency. 

(b)  Conduct  preliminary  study  to  learn  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 

problem. 

(c)  Recruit  classes. 

((/>  Provide  satisfactory  school  accommodations. 

(e)  Establish  nil  edicicnt  follow  up. 

Provide  incentives. 


(/>  Provide  incent 
U>)  Coliuhorate  in 


training  teadhers  and  In  providing  special  text  ma- 


terial. 


Bv  THE  AMERICANIZATION  LAW— MASSACHUSETTS. 

General  Laws,  Clmptcr  09,  Sections  9 and  10. 

Suction  9.  'i'lie  department,  with  the  cooperation  of  any  town  applying  there- 
for, may  provide  for  such  instruction  in  the  use  of  English  for  adults  nimble 
to  sjieuk,  read,  or  write  the  same,  und  lu  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  other  subjects  adapted  to  tit  for  Anierieurfleltizenshlp,  as  sduill  jointly 
be  approved  by  the  local  sclfool  committee  and  the  department.  Schools  and 
classes  established  therefor  may  he  held  in. public-school  buildings,  in  Industrial 
establishments,  or  In  such  other  places  as  may  he  approved  hi  like  lmmner. 
Teachers  und  supervisors  employed  therein  by  a town  shall  lie  chosen  ami  t heir 
compensation  lixed  by  the  school  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
department. 

Sec.  10.  At  the  expiration  of  each  school  year,  and  on  npprovnl  hy  the  de- 
partment, the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  every  town  providing  such  instruc- 
tion In  conjunction  with  the  department  one-half  the  umouut  expeuded  therefor 
by  such  town  for  said  year.  . v 
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C.  THE  AMERICANIZATION  LAW— OHIO. 

(House  C/ll  No.  14.)  ^ 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  tlio  development  of  Americanization  work  and  to  eneoorapr*  the 
patriotic  education  and  assimilation  of  foreign  bp rn  residents,  mid  for  such  Durpoee 
tuactJnp  section  7701-2  of  tho  Oenefal  Code. 

Re  it  enacted  hy  the  General  AtncmUly  of  the  State  oCohi^: 

Section  1.  The*  dcp.-i r t inen t of  public  instruction  shall  m>  .so  ti>  he  visited 
and  inspected  nil  schools  engaged  In  adult  immigrant  education  and  assist 
local  hoards  of  education  In  localities  where  there  is  need  for  the  organization 
of  classes  for  such  adult  immigrant  education,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
established  and  supported.  It  shall  formulate  and  promote  programs  for 
Americanization  and  patriotic*  education,  cooperate  with  tho  agencies  of  (he 
Federal  Government  in  tho  promotion  thereof,  aid  in  the  conflation’  of  aims 
and  work  carried  on  by  public  agencies  and  private  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. anti  study  plans  and  methods  which  may  be  pmposed  or  are  in  use 
in  such  work.  Such  department  shall  employ  such  methods,  subject  to  exist- 
ing laws,  as  will  tend  to  bring  into  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  rela- 
tions tlie  State  and  its  residents  of  foreign  origin,  to  protect  immigrants  from 
exploitation  and  abuse,  to  stimulate  their  acquisition  and  mastery  of  'the 
English  language,  to  develop  their  understanding  of  American  C»ovcrn[nent, 
Institutions,  and  ideals,  and,  in  general,  to  promote  their  assimilation  and 
naturalization.  Sucli  department  may  for  such  purposes  coopcrute  with  other 
offices,  boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  and  departments  of  tiie  State,  and  with 
all  public  agencies.  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  school. 

Sec.  2.  A supervisor  of  Atnerlcanlzutidn  work  in  the  department  of  public 
instruction  shall  lie  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  discharge  the  duties 
und  exercise  the  powers  imposed  upon  and  vested  in  such  departments  by  this 
act  The  supervisor  shall  select  nn  advisory  committee  to  counsel  with  him 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  ttiis  act.  The  members  of  such  advisory 
committee  shall  receive  no  compensation,  hut  shall  be  paid  their  actual  nnd 
necessary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in.  connection  with  their  service  ns  such 
members.  The  supervisor  shall  have  power  to  deter, mine  the  number  of  as- 
sistants and  other  employees  neeessury  to  carry  on  the  work  provided  for 
in  this  net,  all  of  whom  shall  be  In  the  unclassified  service  Athe  civil  service 
of  the  State.  The  compensation  of  the  supervisor  of  Aniemanization  work 
shall  he  fixed  biennially  by  the  general  assembly  and  his  term  of  office  shall 
he  for  two  years,  commencing  on  the  second  Monday  of  July. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7701  of  tho  General  Code  Is  hereby  further  supplemented  by 
the  enactment  of  section  7761-2  of  the  General  Code,  as  follows:  ^ 

Sec.  7701-2.  On  the  application ^of  not  less  than  lf>  adult  persons  born  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Stutes  of  America,  Including  Alaska  and 
tho  Huwaiiun  Islands,  resident  In  the  district,  the  board  of  education  of  such 
school  district  may  establish  and  conduct  an  Amerlcnnizntion  school  open  to 
all  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over,  of  such  foreign  birth,  resident  of  the 
district  or  of*nn  adjoining  district.  The  board  of  education  of  such  school  dis- 
trict may  or  ratty  not  charge  such  pupils  a fee  as  In  Its  discretion  it  may 
determine.  The  curriculum  for  such  school  shall  be  such  as  may  he  prescribed 
by  the  supervisor  of  Americanization.  Such  school  may  be  conducted  in  any 
school  building  owqed  or  Controlled  by  such  board  of  education,  or  in  any  room 
or  qunrters  reuted  for  such  purpose  by  the  board  of  education,  or  the  use  of 
whicli  is  secured  rent  free  by  such  board  of  education.  Such  room  or  quarters 
may  be  located  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  district  The  board  of  education 
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of  any  other  school  district  which  does  not  maintain  an  Amerlcnnlzntlopr  school 
the  residents  of  which  are  entitled  to  attend  the  Americanization  school  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  shall  pay  tuition  for  such  persons!,  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  sections  7735  nnd  773G  of  the  General  Code,  excepting  that  the 
amount  of  such  tuition  shall  be  ascertained  and  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  expense  of  conducting  such  Americanization  school  only. 

Approved  April  25,  1021.  ' 

D.  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATUTE  (1913).  ^ 

The  governor  erf  the  State  shall  appoint  live  suitable  persons  to  act  ns  com- 
missioners of  immigration  nnd  housing. 

Said  commissioners  shall  serv<?  without  compensni inn,  hut  shall  he  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  State  their  actual  necessary  expenses  while  traveling  on  the 
business  of  the  commission,  either  within  or  without  the  Stale  of  California. 

The. commission  immigration  and  housing  shall  have  the  power  to  make 

full  inquiry,  examination,  and  Investigation  Into  the  condition,  welfare,  nnd 
Industrial  opport urntids  of  all  immigrants  arriving  nml  being  within  the  State. 

The  commission  shall  also  have  the  power  to  collect  information  with  respect 
to  the  need  and  demand  for  labor 'by  the  several  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
other  productive  activities,  including  public  works,  within  the  State. 

To  cooperate  with  the  State  employment  bureaus,  municipal  employment 
bureaus,  and  with  private  employment  agencies  within  the  State,  and  also  with 
the  employment  and  immigration  bureaus  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  the  government  of  any  other  State,  and  with  public 
and  philanthropic  agencies  designed  to  aid  in  the  distribution  and  employment 
of  immigrants;  and  to  collect  and  publish,  In  English  or  foreign  languages,  for 
distribution  among  immigrants  in,  or  embarked  for,  Ctdiforniu  such  Informa- 
tion as  is  deemed  essential  to  their  protection,  distribution,  education,  and 
welfare. 

The  commission  shall  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities  nnd  organiza- 
tions. Fed  prill.  State,  counix^rtTTmicipal,  nnd  private,  with  the  object  in  view  or 
bringing  to  the  Immigrant  the ‘beat  opportunities  for  acquiring  education  and 

4 • 

citizenship. 

The  commission  shall  further  c.*>npornte  with  the  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction  nnd  with  the  sevornl  boards  of  education  In  tJu*  State  to  ascertain 
the  necessity  f<\r  nnd  ^he  extent  to  which  Instruction  should  lie  imparted  to 
Immigrants  within  the  Stnte  nnd  to  devise  methods  for  the  proper  Instruction 
oi'  adulf  nnd  minor  nliens  in  the  English  lnngunge  and  other  subjects;  and  in 
respect  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  American  system  of  government and  ahull  cooperate  with  the  proper 
authorities  and  with  private  agencies  to  put  into  pjieratinn  practical  devices 
for  training  for  citizenship  nnd  for  encouraging  naturalization. 

The  commission  # Immigration  and  housing  may  Inspect  nil  labor  comps 
^Ithln  tho  State,  and  may  inspect  all  employment  nnd  contract  agencies  dealing 
Avith  ‘Immigrants.  • ® 

It  shall  further  Investigate  conditions  prevailing  at  the  various  places  where 
Immigrants  are  landed  within  the  State,  nnd  at  the  several  docks,  ferries,  rail- 
way stations,  and  on  trains  and  boats  'therein,- -^uul  shall  investigate  any  nnd 
all  complaint*  with  respect  to  frauds,  extortlon,\ncompetcncy,  nnd  improper 
practices  by  notaries  public  and  othOT  public  officials. 

The  commission  Bhall  Investigate  and  study  the Jfceueral  economic,’  housing, 
and  sociaf  conditions  of  immigrants  within  the  Slate. 
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The  sum  of  $50,000  is  hereby  appropriated.  out  of  uny  moneys  in  (lie  State 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purimse  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act;  and  the  State  controller  isjiereby  uutliwrized  and  'directed 
to  draw  warrants  upon  such  sum,  from  time  "I o time,  upon  tlie  requisition  of 
said  commission,  approved  hy  the  hoard  of  control;  anti  the  State  treasurer  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  such  warrants. 

This  legislation  remained  in  e fleet  from,  11)13  to  1921,  when  the 
division  was  incorporated  in  the  department  of  labor  and  industrial 
relations. 

E.  A FEW  SIGNIFICANT  STATISTICS.  ■ ‘ 

Foreign- born  population  unable  to  speak  English  in  the  10  Stoles  having  the 

largest  number. 


t.  New  York 200.  000 

2.  Tex  ns _ 

3.  Pennsylvania.  __ 

4.  Illinois 

5.  Massachusetts 

IAst  of  Stales  with 


...  172,000 
...  1 02.  300 

12-JjOOO 

- t >0,100. 


fi.  Ohio. 

7.  New  Jersey 

8.  Califtwnia 
0.  Michigan. 

10, 


81 . 200 
73. 100 

on.  ooo 

AS,  100 


; Wisconsin  . . .... 11,500 


lirreenhnje  amt  number  of  foreign  born  unable  to  speuk 

Fnu  fish. 


k Arizona 

2.  Texas 

3.  New  Mexico  . 

4.  Florida ... 

5.  West  Virginia 
0.  Delaware. .. 

7.  Oklahoma  

8.  New  Ihimpshi 


t * ..  .. 


10.  Ohio : 

11.  Pennsylvania 


13*  New  York- 

14.  California. 

15.  Nevada. 

10.  Connect  leu 

* VI.  Illinois 

.18.  New  .Terse; 

10.  Maine 

20.  Wisconsin. 


22.  Colorado.., 

23.  Massachusetts _ q 

24.  Indtnnn^ _■ 

25.  Louislann J 


I’t’l  relit. 

Nnmltcr. 

51.  !> 

30,  350 

. 51.  7 

172,  OOO 

. 40.4 

13.200 

. . IS.  S 

s,  OOO 

. . 18.3 

11.  200 

14.  0 

2,  SOO 

13.  7 

5,  400 

...  12.7 

11,  400 

...  12.0 

21,  000 

. 12. 1 

81 . 200 

..  . 11.  S' 

102,  300 

__  11.1 

12,  ooo 

..  . 10.5 

290,  ()yo 

. . 10.5 

09,  000 

10.3 

1,000 

10.  2 

38,  (XK) 

111.  2 

122,000 

. . 10.  1 

73,  400 

0.  9 

10.  400 

...  0.7 

44,  500 

— . 9.5 

68,  100 

0.3 

10,  700 

...  9.1 

00,400 

-.  8.9 

1.^200 

— a 3 

8,700 
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CHAPTER  ;KXV. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARENT  TEACHER 

associations. 

• « 

By  Elun  (’.  Ijom  hard, 

Director  of  Ilttvtc  Education,  Bureau  o[  Education. 

I 

4 ’ ~ 

Contents.  Introductory — History,  growth,  nnd  dovploruncnt — National  Congress  of 
Mothers  nnd  Parent-Teacher  Associations — Table  showing  numerical  Ht^eng-th  and 
dates  of  organizations  .States  not  affiliated  with  national  organization — Aims  and 
purpose** — Organization  Courses  in  pnront-toncher  associations  in  institution*— 
Activities  of  organizations  for  1020-192:*— Publications  nnd  reference  material. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

During  the  past  two  years  parent-teacher  associations  have,  de- 
veloped in  numerical  strength  and  effectiveness  in  the  United  States. 
Their  expansion  during  this 'period  has  been  notable  in  the  history 
of  the  movement  to  bring  home  and  school  into  cooperative  rela- 
tionship. 

Responsibility  for  the  early  training  of  all  boys  and  girls  rests 
manifestly  with  parents  and  teachers  whose  task  it  is  to  prepare 
them,  generation  after  generation,  for  the  life  they  must  lead  in 
t d , fe  that  is  teeming  with  emergencies  and  complexities 
incident  to  changing  economic  and  industrial  conditions;  life  that 
is  complicated  with  diverse  elements  of  population. 

The  task  is  so  important  that  it  has  become  increasingly  a matter 
of  concern  and  discussion  in  educational,  philanthropic,  religious,  and 
political  organization  Parent-tcachcr  organizations,  because, of 
their  constituent  members,  are  charged  more  than  all' others  with 
the  responsibility  for^ie  fulfillment  of  the  task. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  interpreters  of  the  environment  of  the 
children.  They  help  the  children  to  understand  relationships,  to 
find  themselves,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment.  They 
work,  one  in  the  home,  the  other  in  the  school,  and  both  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  accomplishment  of  their  aim.  Teachers  have  their 
technical  training  and* their  experience  to  offer  to  the  parents  for 
their  enrichment,  and  parents  have  their  more  intimate  experience 
with  their  children  and  their  sympathetic  cooperation  to  offer  to 
teachers. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  cooperation  indicated  irnfy  be  successful 
when  these  forces  work  together  with  a common  aim.  United  into 
a part  nership  as  an  organized  parent-teacher  association,*,  the  partner- 
ship becomes  an  important  asset  not  only  to  the  home  and  the  school, 
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but  also  to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  The  parent- 
teacher  association  movement  in  the  United  States  during  the'  period 
1920-1922  has  developed  from,  a membership  of  189,000  to  over  a 
half  million  members. 

HISTORY,  GROWTH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mothers’  meetings  inaugurated  in  1855,  in  connection  with  the 
kindergarten  movement  in  the  United  States,  seem  to  have  been  the 
precursors  of  the  parent-teacher  associations.  A mothers'  confer- 
ence was  called  by  a kindergarten  training  teacher  in  Chicago  in 
1894.  Three  years  later  a National  Congress  of  Mothers  was  called 
in  Washihgton,  D.  C.,  by  a group  of  mothers,  in  jvhich  the  interests 
of  all  little  children,  the  home,  and  .the  community  were  discussed. 
A permanent  organization  of  mothers  was  formed  at  that  time,  and 
plans  for  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  child  welfare  were  de- 
veloped. In  1900,  a formal  charter  was  granted  this  organization  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mothers  and  "teachers  discovered  that  they  could  accomplish  more 
if  united  into  a cooperative  organization  than  was  possible  when  each 
worked  separately.  Parent-teacher  associations  came  into  existence 
in  response  to  the  expressed  need.  Other  organizations  with  various 
names  but  similar  purpose'  came  into  existence  also  and  united  in  this 
national  organization.  Among  them  were  the  parents'  leagues,  home 
and  school  associations,  mothers’  leagues,  mothers’  unions,  preschool 
circles,  reading  circles,  etc.  In  *1008,  the  Rational  Congress  of 
Mothers  changed  its  name,  to  include  parent-teacher  associations,  and 
in  1915  a new  charter  was  secured. 

The  movement  has  developed  until  the  parent-teacher  association 
has  become  the  dominant  national  activity  of  parents  and  teachers. 
Associations  htive  been  organized  in  every  State,  in  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 

State  organizations  have  been  effected  in  40  States  in  affiliation 
with  the  national  organization.  . • 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  PARENT-TEACHER 
I ASSOCIATIONS.  ' 

The  national  organization,  called  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  is  made  up  of  State 
branches,  which  are  in  turn  made  up  of  local  organizations.  The 
officers  are  elected  as  provided  4iy  the  constitution  or  by-laws.  An 
annual  convention  is  held  at  a time  and  place  decided  upon  each 
year  by  a board  of  managers.  , 

In  the  40  organized  States  the  organizations  are  uniform  in  all 
» important  features.  Variations  occur  to  conform  to  local  condi- 

tions. A complete  organization  of  parent-teacher  associations  in  *a 
' State  may  include  local  associations  affiliated  with  the  State,  city, 
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and  county  councils,  and  a State  organization  affiliated  with  the 
national  organization.  Membership  consists  of  active,  associate, 
sustaining,  and  life  members  and  benefactors.  Active  members  in 
the  national  organization  must  l>e  members  of  a local  organization 
whose  dues  are  paid  according  to  provisions  of  the  organization. 

A large  proportion  of  parent-teacher  associations  are  affiliated, 
with  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. In  some  States  there  are  a few  associations  affiliated  with 
tlie  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  with  State  teachers’ 
associations. 

The  national  organization  has  grouped  the  United  States  into  14 
regions  for  the  purpose  of  closer  cooperation  and  conference.  These 
regional  groups  represent  in  a delegate  body  all  the  States  in  the 
respective  regions,  as  follows:  Region  No.  1,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island;  region  No.  2,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut;  region  No.  3,  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware: region  No.  4,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia;  region  No.  5,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Tennessee;  region  No.  6,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana; 
rPgion  No.  7,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana;  region  No.  8,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan:  region  No.  9,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa;  region  No.  10,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South , Dakota, 
Montana;  region  No.  11,  Texas,  Oklahoma;  region  No.  19,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico;  region  No.  1.7,  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada;  region  No.  14,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  They 
finance  themselves  and  work  under  an  elected  director. 

Active  work  in  the  national  organization  is  carried  on  through 
departments  and  standing  committees.  During  the  past  two  years 
a complete  reorganization  of  departments  and  standing  committees 
has  been  effected,  and  there  are  five  departments  under  which  com- 
mittees work,  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  and  Efficiency. — Child  Welfure  or  Founders’  Day  ; Child  Wel- 

fare Magazine,  extension,  finance,  membership,  press  nnd  publicity, 
program  service  anti  literature. 

2.  Puhlic  Welfare. — Better  films,  country  life, -Immigration  and  American 

citizenship,  jnvenlle  protection,  legislation.  * 

3.  Education. — Humane  education,  kindergarten  extension,  scholarship,  school 

education,  visual  education^ 

4%  Home  Service. — Children's  Ending,  home  economics,  home  education. 
Mothers’  Stmly  Circles,  preschool  age,  recreation  and  social  standards, 
thrift. 

5.  Health.— Child  hygiene,  monogamous  marriage,  physical  education,  racial 
. health. 

Each  department  is  under  the  direction  of  a vice  president.  When 
a State  has  a membership  aggregating  500  in  at  least  20  associations, 
these  may  be  organized  into  a State  branch  and  admitted  to  member- 
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ship  upon  payment  of  the  required  dues.  Questions  of  membership 
are  settled  by  the  board  of  managers.  In  unorganized  Stat.es,  asso- 
ciations and  circles  may  join  the  national  association  directly  until 
State  organization, takes  place.  If  rulings  of  National  and  State 
organizations  conflict,  State  branches  must  upon  notification  make 
such  changes  in  their  regulations  as  will  conform  to  the  national 
decisions. 

The  national  headquarters  are  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  an  executive  secretary.  A field  secretary 
is  also  maintained. 

In  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Texas  the  parent- 
teacher  organizations  have  had  Quarters  in  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. In  some  States  presidents  have  headquarters  in  their  homes. 
Massachusetts  headquarters  are.  located  in  Boston,  where  a secretary 
is  in  charge.  In  New  York  the  headquarters  are  located  at  Lockport. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
and  Virginia  have  developed  under  the  direction  of  organizers  or 
'field  secretaries. 

In  Colorado  the  State  department  of  education  furnishes  an  execu- 
tive secretary  for  parent-teacher  work. 


Numerical  at rr noth  of  State  irritant;  at  inns  and  dates  of  orijanizatinn. 


Statos. 


California 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Washington... 

Ohio...  

New  Jersey 

Texas 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Now  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Massachusetts. 

Kansas 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Delaware 


Dato  of 
organi- 
sation. 

Member- 

ship. 

1902 

53,047 

1612 

39,157 

1900 

27,0-23 

1900 

22,910 

1910 

22,343 

1900 

21,865 

1909 

21,156 

1908 

18,485 

1900 

16,640 

1007 

15, 405 

1807 

13,704 

1899 

12,890 

1918 

12,255 

1912 

11,2)8 

1910 

9,733 

1914 

8,608 

1906 

8,340 

1919 

7,631 

1913 

6,  897 

1908 

5,414 
I 

Status. 


Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

New  Hampshire. 

Maryland j 

Idaho 

Arizona ] 

District  of  Coin  mhla 

North  Dakota 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Maine 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico " 

Montana 

Florida 


Dale  of 
organi- 
zation. 


1910 

1900 

11KH 

1909 

1903 

mw 

1915* 

1915 

1905 

1903 

1905 

i»ai 

1921 
1912 
1915 
1915 

1922 
1915 
1915 
1921 


Member- 

ship. 


5,  Ml 
6,015 
4,052 
4,013 
3,075 
3,195 
2,197 
2,172 
2, 150 
2,142 
1,785 
1,472 
1,311 
1,290 
1,(K! 
0911 
913 
754 
.5(15 
.150 


Delaware  organizations  of  parents  and  teachers  havo  grown  from  G organizations  In  itHo  to  2.50  in 


1922. 


UNORGANIZED  STATES  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  NATIONAL 

ORGANIZATION.  , 

Tho  foregoing  table  does  not  include  all  the  memliorship  in 
parent-teacher  associations  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  complete  membership  would  total  over  a half  million  mem- 
bers. In  some  organized  States  a few  organizations  are  affiliated 
actively  with  the  Federation  Gf  Women’s  Clubs  and  State  educa- 
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tional  associations.  There  are  large  groups  of  organizations  of 
parents  and  teachers  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  with  1,558 
members,  Nevada.  Oklahoma  with  580  members,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  and  a few  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Arkansas  has  school-improvement  associations  in  most  of  its  cities 
and  towns.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  many  country 
schools  have  organized  associations  in  this  State.  The  work  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  State  department  of  education,  which  furnishes 
programs  for  monthly  meetings.  There,  ait;  about  GOO  of  these 
organizations  actively  at  work  in  the  State.  Their  chief  value  is  in  | 
bringing  patrons  and  teachers  together. 

Pa  rent- teach  or  associations  are  organized  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Louisiana,  such  as  New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Baton  Rouge,  Crowley, 

■ etc.  They  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities  in  local  educational 
activities,  although  no  legal  recognition  is  given  them  l>y  State 
educational  authorities. 

There  are  in  Nevada  u number  of  parent-teacher  associations.  .It 
is  estimated  by  the  State  department  that  one-half  of  the  larger 
towns  have  organized  them.  No  official  recognition  is  given  them  by 
the  State  department,  of  education,  hut  the  department  urg^s  com- 
munities to  organize  them. 

In  South  Carolina  community  work  is  carried. on  to  a great  extent 
by  the  school- improvement  associations.  They  are  local  organiza- 
tions, reported  to  be  located  in  about  1,200  communities.  The 
parent-teacher  association  as  such  works  in  a few  cities.  The  State  * 
superintendent  of  education  reports  that  their  activities,  are  fine  and 
results  are.  satisfactory. 

In  West  Virginia  there  are  80  local  associations,  located  in  33 
different  counties.  There  is  ns  yet  no  State  organization.  The 
division  of  rural  education  of  the  State  department,  of  education 
reports  that  these  associations  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
They  buy  equipment  where  boards  of  education  are  not  ready  to  do 
so,  aid  in  establishing  hot  lunches,  try  to  make  the.  school  an  integral  - 
part,  of  the  community  life,  and  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  many 
ways  to  bring  about  successful  school  activities.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  Ts  anticipating  the  formation  of  a State 
branch,  so  that  these  organizations  will  contribute  more  to  the  school 
life  of  the  State.  The  depnrtment  is  doing  what  it  can  to  encourage 
new  organizations. 

A large  group  of  parent-teacher  associations  ili  Utah  are  affiliated 
with  the  Utah  State  Teachers’  Association.  Meetings  are  held 
* simultaneously  with  the  annual  meeting  of  tho  State  teachers’  asso- 
ciation. Thes<sparent- teacher  associations  serve  the  community  and 
aid  the  schools  in  solving  their  problems.  ,*  . y,  j 
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While  there  are  parent-teaelier  associations  doing  excellent  work 
in  Virginia,  there  are  also  community  leagues  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  department  of  education,  under  a Cooperative 
Education  Association.  These  leagues  meet  to  discuss  their  various 
educational  and  civic  problems.  In  1921  there  were  reported  to  be 
1,555  leagues,  with  a membership  of  118,419.  These  leagues  are 
reported  to  have  raised  $180,340,  for  their  work  of  improving  the 
schools. 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  definite  aims  of  parent-teacher  associations  are  as  follows: 
To  surround  children  and  youth  with  an  environment  adapted  to 
their  growing  needs;  to  bring  together  parents  and  teachers  and 
others  for  the  study  of  child  nature  and  all  questions  relating  to  the 
care  and  proper  guidance  of  children  in  the  home  and  elsewhere; 
to  cooperate  with  educational  institutions  intelligently:  to  work  for 
the  creation  of  kindergartens  in  schools  where  they  are  needed; 
to  work  for  public  welfare,  with  regard  to  health,  morals,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  children's  courts,  mothers'  pensions,  etc.  These 
activities  are  carried  on  through  committees  appointed  for  this  work. 

The  parent-teacher  organization  is  not  formed* to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  the  school  in  its  discipline  or  its  curriculum. 
It  should  not  purchase,  except  in  an  emergency,  equipfttenL  that  the 
school  board  should  furnish  from  the  public  funds.  It  should  be 
warned  constantly ’against  permitting  the  organization  to  be  used 
to  further  politics,  but  it  may  join  with  other  clubs  in  endorsing 
certain  principles  in  matters  that  affect  children  which  are  to  he 
embodied  into  law.  Its  name  should  not  lx>  used  to  further  the 
interest  of  any  commercial  enterprise. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Parent-teacher  associations  may  be  organized  in  each  grade  of 
schools,  or  may  l>e  organized  for  entire  schools  and  in  high  schools. 
These  organizations  may  vary  in  name,  but  not  essentially  in 
purpose.  They  may  be  called  mothers’  circles,  home  and  school  asso- 
ciations, parents'  leagues,  preschool  circles,  parents’  councils,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  etc. 

Local  and  State  organizations  have  latitude  in  respect  to  dues. 
When  the  obligations  of  local  and  State  organizations  to  the  na- 
tional organization  have  been  discharged,  they  may  decide  upon 
the  amount  of  dues  for  their  own  work. 

COURSES  IN  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Teachers  College  of  ColumbiqJ  University,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounced for  its  1922  summer  school  a three  weeks’  course  in  educa- 
tioh  (S-212-C)  covering  the  organization  and  conduct  of  parent- 
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teacher  associations.  This  course,  given  in-jcooperation  with  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associat  ions,  will  consider 
the  need  for  parent-teacher  associations  and  how  to  organize  them; 
the  problems,  opportunities,  and  achievements  of  associations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country;  how  the  National  and  State  organizations 
may  help  trlie  local  associations.  An  exhibit  of  the  many  varieties- 
of  free  published  helps  of  the  National  and  State  associations  will 
be  open  to  supervisors,  teachers,  and  parents..  The  program  of  this 
course  includes  three  lectures  to  introduce  the  subject.  Work  and 
discussions  are  to  be  carried  on  under  the  following  topics: 

1.  Principles  underlying  education  and  tin*  home.  Failures  of  each. 

2.  Duty  of  the  schools  to -the  homes. 

3.  Inspiration  due  the  schools  from  the  homes. 

4.  Arguments  for  pareut-teucher  associations. 

3.  Legitimate  fields  for  parent-teacher  association  activity. 

G.  Fields  which  parent-teacher  associations  should  not  enler. 

7.  Division  of  class  Into  sections  to  prepare  programs  for  year’s  work  for 

local  parent-teacher  associations. 

8.  Organization  of  local  associations,  women  representing  the  mothers,  and 

men  of  the  class  representing  teachers. 

9.  State  organizations — conditions  for  organization,  work,  etc. 

10.  National  organization — scope,  accomplishments,  present  status.  . 

Some  of  the  reference  books  to  be  used  in  this  course  nre:.Parent 
and  Child,  by  Henry  F.  Cope,  New  York,  Doran  Co.;  New  Schools 
lor  Old,  Evelyn  Dewey,  New  York,"  E.  P.  Dutton;  Child  and  Ilis 
School,  by  Gertrude  Hartman,  New  York,'  E.  P.  Dutton ; Outlines 
of  Child  Study,  by  McKeever,  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.;  Practical 
Conduct  of  Play,  by  Curtis,  New  York,  Macmillan  Co. 

Superintendents  of  schools  of  Hancock  County  and  Vermillion 
County,  111.,  arranged  for  parent-teacher  association  instruction  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  State  director  of  summer  schools  of  Nhw  Jersey  conducted 
in  1921  a parent-teacher  day  or  schdbl  at  each  of  the  four  regular 
summer  schools  for  teachers  during  July  and  August.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two-day  parents’  school,  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  university  and  Rutgers  College,  all  were  one-day  sessions. 
These  sessions  were  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Parent-Teacher  Association.  In  these  classes  it  was  aimed  to 
give  young  teachers  a clear  understanding  of  the  aims,  ideals,  and 
activities  of  parent-teacher  associations,  and  to  give  parents  a better 
idea  of  the  present-day  school,  so  that  better  cooperation  might 
result.  1 

The  morning  sessions . were  spent  in  observation  in  classrooms, 
parents  passing  from  grade  to  grade,  observing  the  modern  methods 
in  teaching.  Afternoon  sessions  were  given  to  addresses  by  parent- 
teacher  association  officials  on  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  parent-- 
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teacher  associations,  the-  value  of  religions  education  in  the  home, 
and  what  State  and  National  organizations  can  do  for  local  organi- 
zations, etc. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  1920-1922. 

A study  of  the  reports  of  activities  for  1920-1922  in  parent-teacher 
associations  in  many  States  reveals  a diversity  of  activities,  but  one 
general  aim,  e.  g.,  to  surround  children  with  conditions  favorable  to 
their  growth.  In  California,  the  State  having  largest  membership, 
the  associations  raised  over  $150,000,  which  was  used  to  better 
teaching  facilities,  to  furnish  more  school  equipment,  hot  lunches 
at  minimum  cost,  milk  for  undernourished  children,  scholarships 
for  needy  students,  etc.  Over  $30,000  was  spent  for  playground 
apparatus  and  musical  instruments.  California  reports  that  more 
and  more  the  men  in  school  districts  arc  identifying  themselves 
with  parent-teacher  associations.  Fathers  and  teachers  represent 
20  per  cent  of  the  attendance.  Work  in  rural  schools  has  been  em- 
phasized in  Colorado.  To  become  a standard  rural  school,  according 
to  the  rulings  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  a school 
must  have  a parent-teacher  association.  When  schools  reach  the 
standard  a bronze  plate  is  nailed  on  the  schoolhousc.  The  increasing 
interest  of  men  in  these  organizations  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  some 
States 

Delaware  reports  5 per  cent  of  its  rural  population  belonging 
to -associations,  and  men  constitute  one-half  of  the  membership. 
A report  of  the  activities  of  parent-teacher  associations  in  Dela- 
ware shows  that  8 organizations  paid  for  school  repairs;  in  30 
schools  furniture  wirs  bought  by  them;  ^liool  supplies  were  pur- 
chased in  18  schools  by  them;  victrolas  ok  other  musical'instm- 
ments  were  purchased  in  34  schools;  in  230  organizations  school 
health  or  recreation  programs  were  promoted;  42  organizations 
served  hot  lunches;  and  45  furnished  the  books  for  school  libraries. 
Other  activities  wero  listed  as  child-welfare  work,  tree  planting, 
Jrtmtter  attendance,  sentiment  for  new  building,  toilets  scrubbed  weekly 
and  fumigated,  etc. 

One  local  organ rzation^-eported  (lint  the  greatest  achievement 
was  in  making  the  residents  of  tho  community  conscious  of  their 
part  in  making  the  school. 

Membership  and  attendance  of  fathers  in  Now  Jersey  are  increas- 
ing. In  one  organization  fathers  represent  40  per  cent  of.  tho  mem- 
bership. 

In  Massachusetts  25  per  cent  of  the  presidents  of  local  organiza-  ' 
* tions  have  been  men.  * 

During  1920-1922  parent- teacher  associations  in  high  schools  have 
increased  in  number  throughout  the  United  States,  according  to  ' 
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reports.  Dress,  chaperdnnge,  wholesome  recreation,  and  hotter 
movie  films  are  among  t ho  subjects  updo  which  activities  are  based 
in  these  associations.  Wisconsin  has  associations  in  21  high  schools. 

Dads'  Night  programs  were  reported  in  Idaho  and  Washington, 
and  fathers’  meetings  were  held  in  North  Carolina  and  Illinois. 
Father  and  Son  and  Mother  and  Daughter  Dinners  were  instituted 
in  North  Dakota, 

Two  important  activities  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  are  the  preschool  study  circles  and  reading  cir- 
cles. In  1921  reading  circles  were  active  in  five  citiesdn  California. 

At  North  Glendale  one  of  these  reading  circles  has  a membership 
of  over  200  women  who  have  used  the  home-reading  courses  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Other  circles  arc  at  Ilermosa 
Beach,  Garvanza,  Puente,  and  Pasadena. 

The  preschool  circles  found  in  Washington  State  and  other  States 
consist  of  mothers  of  little,  children  under  school  age.  Programs 
for  these  circles  include  the  subjects  of  child  care  and  training, 
proper  diet  for  the  young  child,  proper  clothing,  advice  to  expectant 
mothers.  * 

The  activities  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia are,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  largely  concerned  with  raising 
money  in  order  to  improve  the  school  plant.  They  finance  school  * 
lunches,  improve  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  the  community, 
and  cooperate  with  the  school  hoard  in  its  efforts.  Many  libraries 
have  been  installed  ns  a result  of  the.  efforts  of  these  organizations. 

. The  resolutions  of  Nationnl  and  State  organizations  at  their 
annual  meetings  indicate  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  entire  parent-  j 
teacher  group.  Some  typical  resolutions  are  those  from  Arizona 
and  Florida.  They  include  the  indorsement  of  President  Harding’s 
words  of  counsel  to  observe  more  strictly  the  law's  of  the  land  and 
commended  his  efforts  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  American  people 
in  a more  spiritual  direction,  urging  upon  nil  parents  the  necessity 
of  developing  a deeper  spiritual  life  in  their  children  in  order  to 
counteract  loose  moral  tendencies  of  the  ^present  day;  placing  greater 
safeguards  around  our  young  people  relative  to  present-day  amuse- 
ments along  the  following  lines:  (ri)  That  boys  and  girls  of  tender 
age  be  not  allowed  to  play  outdoors  after  dark  unsupervised;  (/>) 
that  girls  lie  not  allowed  to  go  unchaperoned  in  autos  with  young 
men;  (r)  that  simple,  home  parties  be  encouraged  to  take  the  1‘1  ace  | 

of  the  public  amusements  for  young  people;  (</)  that  pa  rants  urge 
their  young  daughters  and  their  sons  to  avoid  late  hours. 

Many  organizations  work  for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  I 
in  the  schools,  for  better  films,  for  the  health  of  school  children, 
for-better  recreational  facilities,  for  libraries  in  the  schools  and 
^communities,  for  Americanization,  for  thrift,  in  fact  for  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  environment  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community' . 

A survey  of  the  field  of  literature  for  the  use  of  parent-teacher 
associations  reveals  the  fact  that  printed  leaflets  on  organization 
and  programs  are  needed. 

Extension  divisions  of  State  universities  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  North 
Carolina,  and  Wisconsin  have  issued  pamphlets  of  Use  to  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  furnished  packet  libraries  hnd  speakers  for 
meetings. 

Some  State  departments  of  education,  among  them  Delaware  and 
Wisconsin,  have  issued  bulletins  on  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  parent-teacher  associations.  « 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  REFERENCE  MATERIAL. 

% 

9 

State  and  local  boards  of  education  have  given  space  in  their 
monthly  bulletins,  reports,  and  announcements  of  parent-teacher 
associations’  work.  The  Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  vol.  C,  No.  2, 
included  nine  pages  devoted  to  parent-teacher  associations.  In  the 
following  list  of  publications  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
materiahin  use  in  1920-1922.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  complete 
data  regarding  the  material  issued  in  all  States.  Yearbooks  or  direc- 
tories are  issued  by  14  State  organizations.  Twenty-two  Stale 
organizations  publish  monthly  or  cpiarterly  bulletins  for  distribu- 
tion to  their  reflective  organizations. 

The  yearbook  of  the  Delaware  Parent-Teacher  Association,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing publications  of  its  kind  and  contains  in  limited  space  the 
essential  information  of  each  parent -teacher  association,  white  and 
colored,  in  Delaware,  regarding  membership,  average  attendance, 
officers,  activities,  and  achievements.  The  extension  division  of 
North  Carolina  University  has  issued  an  excellent  hand  book  for 
North  Carolina  organizations,  containing  organization  and  program 
material. 

„ . The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  issues  a monthly  bulletin 
for  parent-teacher  associations  in  North  Carolina, 

REFERENCES.  * 

Report  of  Oongress  of  Mothers  untl  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  By  Elizabeth 
HarfclKon.  In  NntlonnI  Education  Association.  Addresses  and  proceed- 
ings, p.  426-662. 

HotPhnay  parent-teacher  associations  best  cooperate  with  public  schools?.  In 
National  Education  Association.  Addresses  and  proceedings,  1921,  p,  661- 
003. 

Parent-teacher  associations.  By  Edith  E.  HtJyt.  Madison,  WIs.,  1930.  (Unlver- 
slty  of  “Wisconsin  Bulletin.) 

Parent-teacher  associations.  In  Educational  digest.  Vol  42.  No.  L Aug.- 
» JJpPt.  1922. 
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California, 

Booklet  of  suggested  programs.  Published  by  tbo  California  (sixth  district ). 
Free. 

Suggcstiona  included  for  each  month. 

Booklet  of  suggestion.  Publlslitd  by  the  Californiti  (second  district)  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Free. 

Bulletin.  Published  by  the  California  * (first  district)  Congress  of  Ijlothc^s 
and  rarent-Teacher  Associations.  Free. 

Containing  sections  on  thrift,  social  hygiene,  and  high  school  parent -toucher  asso- 
ciations. 

Duty.  Circular  letter  no.  1.  Issued  by  the  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Department  of  patriotism.  Free. 

Suggestions  for  programs  on  patriotism. 

Home  department.  Prepared  and  issued  by  t lie  California  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Free. 

Contains  an  introduction  and  Homo  reading  course  no.  it.  U.  S.  Iturrnu  of  Edu- 
cation. - * 

Home  and  school.  Published  by  the  California  Congress  of  Mothers  n ml  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  1021.  Free. 

v • A booklet  for  use  in  securing  cooperut  ion  ^between  home  and  school  for  the  moral 
trailing  of  children;  to  better  home  conditions;  to  encourage  parents  to  use  pre- 
ventive methods  of  training  Instead  of  corrective  ones;  to  form  good  hnldts  of  living; 
and  to  encourage  parents  to  use  the  ethical  story  as  a menus  of  character  building. 

Instructions  for  organizing  and  carrying  on  u pit  rcnt-tenchor  association.  Pub- 
lished by  the  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teat  tier  Associa- 
tions. Extension  department.  Free. 

Pa  rent -teacher  associations  In  rural  and  village  schools.  By  Lurn  Sawyer 
/t)ak.  Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento, 
Y’ulif.  Bulletin  no.  27.  Free. 

Tells  how  to  organize  and  contains  20  programs  and  10  entertainments. 

Parent -teacher  bulletin.  Published  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Peta- 
luma, Calif.  Free. 

For  use  of  local  associations. 

Programs  for  child  study.  Published  by  the  San  Diego  Federation  of  Parent - 
Teacher  Associations,  1921.  Free-  » 

Programs  for  parent-teacher  association  activities.  Published  by  California 

^ (ninth  district-)  rurent-Teacher  Associations,  1921. 

For  use  of  local  associations. 

Suggestions.  Published  by  the  California  (third  district)  Parent-Teacher 
Assoeiafton. 

Yearbook  of  the  California  (Congress  of  Mothers  and  Pa  rent -Teue  her  Associu- 

• tlons. 

Consists  of  outlines  of  department  work,  helps  for  programs,  roster,  etc, 

Missouri. 

o 

Mlssotirl  bulletin.  Published  bimonthly  during  the  school  year  by  the  Missouri 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Pnreut-Tencher  Associations. 

Contains  direct  nows  and  Instructions  front  State  president  to  circles. 

Missouri  program  book.  Published  biennially,  alternating  with  the  yearbook, 
by  the  Missouri  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Free. 

Missouri  school  Journal.  Published  by  A.  S.  Lffrr,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Includes  a department  of  parch t:£eacher  associations.  ^ 
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Missouri  yearbook.  Published  biennially  by  tin*  Missouri  Congress  of  Motherfc 
ami  Parent-Teacher  Assoeial  inns,  Springfield,  Mo.  Free. 

Covers  the  work  of  one  mlminisrhitlnn. 

School  ami  community.  'The  otlicial  orpin  of  tbo  Missouri ‘State  Tcnclu*rs'^r 
Ass<  iciiilion. 

Two  pa  p’s  devoted  (o  pa  rent -toucher  association.  work. 

Why,  when.  how  to  organize  circles  for  ehild-wolfare  ntutly  In  home,  school,  and 
church.  PtiliHshed  by  the  Missouri  Congress  of  Mothers  ami  Pnrent- 
Teaehor  Assiput ions.  Free. 

An  organizing  hooklot. 

‘ Xorth  Carolina. 

North*  Carolina  parent-teacher  bulletin,  l’uhlisbed  monthly  for  the  pareut- 
teacher  association  hy  the  extension  division  of  (lie  North  Carol imf ‘( 'ollege 
for  Women.  **' 

The  iiarent-teaeher  association.  Prepared  by  Harold  I).  Meyer  ami  published 
by  the  university  exleiisioa  division,  University  of  North  Carolina,  ('Impel 
Hill,  N.  1721. 

To  enroll  ruse  organization  of  imrciit-leiiclier  nssociutioiiN  and  assist  them  ill  their 
met’l  Ings. 

Delaware. 

Our  teacher.  Program  leaflet  no.  5.  Issued  hy  the  Delaware  Stale  Parent- 
Teucher  Association,  1922. 

Program  nml  iiiformat  Ion  aloait  (lie  teacher  situation  and  \ylmt  can  he  done 
nliout  it. 

l’hysical  education.  Program  leaflet  tin.  ‘2.  Issued  hy  the  Delaware  Stale 
Parent -Ten  elict*  Association,  1021, 

Leaflet  for  t be  program  committee.  * 

Recreation  for  the  community,  Program  leaflet  no.  C>.  Issued  by  the  Delaware 
State  Parent-Teacher  Association,  11)22. 

Y earhook.  Prepared  and  issued  by  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  11)22. 

Contains  roster  of  parent  lonelier  organizations  oT  white  and  colored  people  with 
Information  about  offlors  and  nclivjtioK, 

Georgia. 

1 u 1 lot  in.  Published  inontbly  hy  the  Georgia  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Free  to  Georgia  parent-teacher  associations. 

Directory.  Published  hy  the  Georgiy  Congress  of  Mothers  nml  Pnmjg -Teacher 
Associations.  11)22.  * 

* 

Program  for  local  parent-teacher  associations.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Cater, 
chairman  of  cdiiciltinn.  Published  by  the  Georgia  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

What  one-half  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  of  Georgia  did  during  1921-22 
term.  Published  by  tbe  Georgia  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  * 

Why  join  the  State  and  nationureongress?  Prepared  hy  Mrs.  Ilruce  Carr  Jones, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions and  issued  by  the  organization. 

• 

Idaho. 

Bulletin.  * Published  monthly  by  the  Idaho  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations. 

Yearbook.  Published  hy  the  Idaho  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Contains  roster,  reports,  and  Suggestions  for  meeting. 
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Illinois. 

Bulletin  of  flit1  Illinois  Council  of  I lu*  Parent -Teacher  Association.  Published 
monthly  by  1 Ik*  Illinois  Council  of  l’m’ciit -Teacher  Associations.  Free. 

To  keep'  imii'iil-teiif'lii'i1  nssnriiit ions  inhumed  ii'guidim:  Micir  adiviUcs. 

Venrliook.  Published  by  the  Illinois  ( 'otmcil  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Indiana. 

Bulletin.  Issued  monthly  by  the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

To  afford  direct  contact  between  State  and  local  in^ani/.alioiis. 

Constitution  mill  hy-lnws.  Prepared  ami  imblishetl  by  the  Indiana  I’at'eul- 
Tcucher  Association,  Indiana  University,  I’.looiimfgtim,  1ml.,  11121. 

* For  use  of  all  Iniltuua  purriitteaelier  associations! 

Ceneral  programs  for  niontlil.v  meet  inks,  l-'iee.  I’repareil  and  issued  by  tin.1 
extension  division,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Inti.,  l'.i'Jl. 

Coutiiim*  programs  fur  a year  on  liealth  uf  sellout  rliililreii,  etc. 

Manual  oJ'  organizat  ion  id'  Indiana  parent-lonelier  associations.  Prepared  by 
Mrs.  llenet*  Onne.  l'.V_’l.  Issued  by  the  Indiana  Parent -Teacher  Associu- 
tion,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Frew. 

A guide  to  new  i>rgind/,n tioiw. 

Pjirent-I earlier  associations.  Prepared  by  Edna  liatlietd  Edmondson,  P.nid. 
Issued  by  t be  extension  division,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  lad.  / 

(Villains  niuterial  regarding  history,  function,  lie  til  of  activities,  relation  to  odftcr 
social  ^orga’niznliuns,  and  tonic,  for  programs. 

lteport  of  the  parent  -teaeher  associations  of  Fort  Wayne.  Published  by. the 
publicity  department  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, It  >12 1.  * » . 

Contains  rciwrt  of  work  of  one  council  iffliuliauu. 

Suggested  program  of  study  and  fturk  for  parent-teacher  associations.  Pre- 
pared by  Edna  llattield  Edmondson,  IdlM.  Issued  by  the  expulsion  division, 
Imlitnm  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Suggests  .sources  of  study  on  various  subjects. 

Iowa. 

Bulletin.  Issued  monthly  by  the  Iowa  Congress  of  .Mothers  and  l ’a  rent -Teacher 
Associations. 

For  uso  ns  n means  of  eoiiimnnindioii  between  the  State  and  local  orgipiiznllonB 
and  contains  nmtorial  for  programs. 

Constitution.  Prepared  by  State  chairman  of*  Jowa  Congress  of  .Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  • ■» 

Suggestions  for  parcnt-tearlier  associations. 

Pureut  und  teneber.  Extension  bulletin  no.  7*»,  llffil.  Prepared  by  l»r.  Forest 
C.  Ensign.  Issued  by  the  cxlensjojF  division,  University  dt  Iowa,  lown 
City,  lowu. 

Contains  history  of  movement,  organization  of  mothers'  circles,  rural  parent- 
teacher  associations,  parent-tcaclier  associations  in  high  schools,  programs,  etc. 

Massachusetts. 

Bulletin.  Published  monthly  by  the  Massachusetts^ Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Directory.  Published  hy  the  Massachusetts  PurenlT-Teucher  Association,  Bki’J. 

Leaflet  on  wjint  tlie  State  assoeiation  does  and  what  the  local  Sissoeiatlon 
does.  Published  by '’the  Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Parent,  child,  and  school.  Prepared  by  the  division  of  university  extension 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Boston,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  Association.  , * 

A courso  for  corroRppndonco  Instruction  fur  parents  (In  preparation).  This  ■ 
course  will  contain  books  stressing  home  Influences,  tho  child’s  mental,  moral,  and 
.physical  welfare  during  tho  preschool  years.  ' 
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Speakers’  list.  Published  by  the  Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  Association 
1922.  # 

Yearbook.  Published  annually  by  the  Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation. 

Texas. 

Handbook  of  information  on  parent-teacher  associations  of  mothers’  clubs. 
Published  by  the  Texas  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Farent-Tencher  Asso- 
ciations. Free.  1922.  « 

Us  object  is  to  give  parent-teacher  associations  and  mothers’  dubs  information 
and  suggestions  for  organization,  conduct,  and  work. 

Official  roster,  J921.  Published  by  t*lie  Texas  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Free.  1 

Partial  summary  of  the  work  of  t lie  Texas  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Free. 

Contains  brief  statements  of  achievements, .activities,  and  further  campaigns  and 
movements. 

Suggestive  programs  for  parent-teacher  associations.  Published  by  the  Texas 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  1921.  Fret*. 

Contains  suggestions  for  program  committees’ regarding  the  use  of  the  material, 
attendance,  etc.,  and  excellent  material  for  programs. 

rt  nuc.v  rio.vs  ok  the  national  conc.ukss  ok  moth  Kits  and  parent-teacher 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Aims,  materials,  practical  accomplishments.  Issued  in  Washington,  I).  C. 

Child  Welfare  Magazine.  Published  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Constitution  for  mothers'  study  circles.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Klwell  Hoyt. 

The  elusive  vitaiuine.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Allan  P.  Stevens. 

Five  plans  to  increase  membership.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Noble. 

Handbook  of  information  about  parent-teacher  associations  and  mothers’  circles. 

Hints  to  ambitious  parent-teacher  associations. 

Importance  of  publicity.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sawyer. 

Joining  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 
Prepared  by  Mrs.  Florence  V.  Wntkins. 

List  of  loan  papers  on  child  welfare  for  program  use.  ' 

Managing  the  income.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Allan  P.  Stevens. 

Mothers’  study  circles.  (Preschool  Age.)  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Ehvell  Hoyt. 

Parents'  associations  or  deimrtments  in  church  or  Sunday  school. 

Program  of  work  for  local  parent-teacher  associations.'  Prepared  by  Prof 
M.  V.  O’Shea. 

Reasons  for  parent-teacher  associations.  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Florence  V.  Wnt- 
kins. # 

What  prominent  educators  think  of  the  movement. 

GOVERNMENT  Vt’RI.K'ATKkNS  KOIl  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Child  health  program  for  parent-teacher  associations  nnd  women's  clubs. 
Health  education  circular  no.  5.  Published  by  the  Deportment  of  the  In- 
terior, Burenu  of  Navigation,  1920. 

Child  welfare  programs,  1020.  (Children’s  follow-up  series  no.  7.)  Prepared 
and  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 

Tweuty  good  books  for  jut  rents.  Home  reading  course  no.  21.  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.  •• 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


By  William  F.  Hirsch, 

Executin'  Secretary  of  the  United  V.  if.  C.  A.  School*. 


Contents. — Introduction — The  educational  council — The  student  body — The*  field  and 
objectives  of  the  work — Standard  courses  of  study — Publication  of  textbooks — In- 
* struetion  material — Examinations  aud  credits — Types  of  association  schools  : Schools 
of  commerce;  law  schools;  engineering  schools;  automotive  and  liinchlue-shop  achoolf* ; 
college  preparatory  schools ; miscellaneous  schools — Building  real  educational  instl-  - 
tutions : Northeastern  University  ; Detroit  Institute  of  Technology  ; Cleveland  School 
of  Technology;  Youngstown  Institute  of  Technology;  the  26  largest  schools— Cor- 
respondence Instruction — Educational  assistance  for  ex-service  men ; scholarship 
awards;  vocational  guidance — Americanization  work — Conclusion. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  evening  education  for  employed  men  and  boys. 
The  beginnings  of  thr^  work  go  back  more  than  half  a century,  the 
first  work  of  this  kind  being  reported  in  1866,  when  4 associations 
had  60  students  in  evening  class  work.  The  growth  during  the 
decade  from  1870  to  1880  was, comparatively  slow,  in  the  latter  year 
61  associations  reporting  167  classes  with  approximately  4,000  stu- 
dents. 

During  the  next  decade,  1880  to  1890,  evening  educational  classes 
became  a generally  recognized  part  of  the  program  of  activities  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  and  in  1889  at  the  Inter- 
national Convention  201  associations  reported  evening  class  work, 
with  a total  number  of  14,000  students  enrolled. 

In  1892  the  educational  department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee was  organized,  with  Mr.  George  B.  Hodge  as  its  executive  sec- 
retary. Under  the  stimulus  of  his  resourceful  spirit  and  thorough 
pedagogical  methods,  the  educational  work  of  the  associations  in- 
creased in  extent  and  improved  in  quality,  so  that  by  1900  the  num- 
ber of  associations  doing  educational  work  had  increased  to  288,  and 
the  total  number  of  different  students  to  24,395. 

During  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  broad  foun- 
dations were  laid  for  the  future  development  of  the  associations’ 
educational  work.  In  addition  to  the  classes  in  elementary  school 
and  high  school  subjects,  which  were  the  earliest  subjects  taught,  ‘ 
there  were  developed  elementary  courses  in  commercial  subjects. 
There  also  came,  beginning  about  1895,  trade  and  technical  work  and 
some  experimentation  in  manual  training,  which  paved  the  way 
for  -its  later  introduction  into  the  public  schools^  in  many  cities. 
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This  period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  educational  secretaryship 
as  a profession  and  the  organization  of  the  educational  work  of  tho 
association  into  fairly  we+hsupervised  schools. 

During  tho  first  15  years  of  the  new  century  there  came  a period 
of  rapid  expansion,  both  in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  range 
of  subjects  taught.  Special  emphasis  during  this  period  was  laid  on 
the  development  of  vocational  training,  resulting  in  tho  organiza- 
tion of  classes  in  such  subjects  as  automobile  operation  anil  repair, 
accountancy,  commercial  art,  salesmanship,  advertising,  insurance, 
real  estate,  public  speaking,  machine  design,  textile  work,  plumbing, 
industrial  management,  plan  reading,  wireless  telegraphy,  first  aid, 
fruit  culture,  poultry  husbandry,  etc.  IJy  1015  the.  number  of  asso- 
ciations carrying  on  »*hientionul  work  had  increased  to  468,  and 
the  total  number  of  dillerent  students  was  83,771. 

The  war  period,  with  its  emphasis  on  service  to  men  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  witnessed  a decline  in  the  educational  work  of  the  local 
associations,  a great  many  dropping  this  work  altogether,  so  that 
the  total  nundter  of  associations  reporting  educational  work  for  the 
school  year  11)18-1!)  was  only  253.  Tlu»  n umher  of  st  udents,  however,  ’ 
remained  fairly  constant,  (be  total  for  this  year  being  86,734.  This  ' 
growth  in  the  number  of  students,  however,  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  a few  of  the  associations  in  larger  cities,  such  as 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  had  greatly  increased 
their  student  bodies. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918  there  was  a growing  dissatisfac- 
tion among  association  educational  workers  with  the  quality  of  work 
being  done,  which  resulted  in  the  calling  together  in  the  early  part 
of  1919  of  a group  of  146  delegates,  representing  54  associations,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  principles  and  method?  upon  which 
a better  tyj>e  of  educational  work  might  be  based.  This  “Meeting 
of  146”  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  of  association  educa 
tional  work  under  which  in  the  past  three  years  there  has  come  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  aso- 
cial ions  and  a considerable  growth  in  numbers.  These  advances  have 
been  the  result,  largely,  of  the  steps  taken  at  the  Detroit  meeting  to 
provide  for  the  standardization  of  courses  of  study  and  curricula  and 
for  the  production  of  text  and  instruction  material  by  the  use  of 
which  it  is  possible  for  each  individual  association  to  carry  on  its 
work  in  accordance  with  the  approved  practices  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced associations. 

The  Detroit  meeting  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  educational 
council,  composed  of  two  delegates  from- each  of  the  local  associa- 
tions, maintaining  educational  work.  This  council  selects  from  its 
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number  a board  of  governors  of  15  men  as  a responsible  execu- 
tive body  for  carrying  out  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  council. 
Under  this  board  of  governors  the- executive  staff  has  been  built  up 
at  the  New  York  headquarters,  and  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  representatives  of  the  local  associations  lias  developed  and  put 
into  practice  the  program  of  standardization  of  course's,  the  creation 
of  promotion  and  text  material,  and  has  carried  on  a large  amount  of 
visitation  work  in  assisting  local  associations  in  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  their  educational  work. 

| THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  national  purpose  and  program  thus  de- 
veloped by  the  educational  council,  the  associat  ion  schools  have  made 
rapid  progress  during  the  past  three  years.  Their  number  has  in- 
creased from  253  to  305,  or  44  per  cent;  the  number  of  different 
students  enrolled  has  increased  from  80,734  to  an  average  for  the 
biennium  covered  by  this  survey  of  120.205,  or  38  per  cent;  and  the 
number  of  paid  teachers  from  2,256  to  2, ',)(>(),  or  31  i>er  cent. 

4 lie  student  body  in  the  association  schools  ranges  in  age  from  15 
years  to  well  past  50.  The  great  body  of  students,  however,  are  in 
the  age  group  of  21  to  29,  with  the.  average  age  of  the  total  student 
body  for  the  last  school  year  at  approximately  *25 -years.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  student  body  in  one  of  the  middle  western 
schools  having  nearly  5,000  students  in  the  school  year  1921-22  is 
sufficiently  typical  of  the  association  schools.  The  ages  of  the 
students  varied  from  15  to  40  and  over,  llv  percentages  the  ages  of 
the  students  Mere : * 


Ter  cent 


1‘or  (Tilt 


15  to  17 -years ' 10. 8 30  to  32  years. 7.  7 

18  to  20  years 17.0  33  to  35  years r>.  0 

21  to  23  years 18.0  "30  to  30  years  2. 5 

24  to  20  years 2*2,3  40  or  over.  > _ q 

27  to  20  years 14, 1 

The,  maximum  previous  education  of  students  before  entering 
was  ns  follows: 

Per  cent. 

0 years  or  less 1MU  Students  in  the  automotive, 

7 years 5.2  trade,  niul  Junior  manner- 

8 years. 22.7  dal  suhiooq^  are  largely 

0 years 25.8  found  In. tills  group. 

10  years 9.0  The  students  for  the  school 

11  Jenrs 3.8  of  commerce,  law,  and  pro- 

12  years 10.8  fesslonul  subjects  are  found 

■1  or  more  yeat^it  college.  12.sJ  nmlnly  In  this  group. 


1 Practically  90  w>r  cent  of  the  Hi 
In  the  day  schools  nn^boys. 


iM-twten  If.  and  IS  yrors  of  iige  are  enrolled 
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The  general  occupational  classification  of  the  students  was: 

For  cent. 

Producing  and  manufacturing 37.9 

Merchandising  and  distributing 19,5 

Managing,  clerical,  recording 41,0 

Professional  and  serving 2.5 

This  indicates  that  the  type  of  men  who  are  appealed  to  by  the 
association's  educational  program  are,  in  the  main,  men  who  have 
had  a number  of  years  of  experience  in  earning  a living  and  have 
learned  the  value  of  a more  thorough  educational  preparation  for 
their  vocational  careers.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  these  schools  are  self-supporting  young  men  who  have  entered 
the  association  schools  with  a well-defined  understanding  of  what 
they  desire  to  accomplish.  This  makes  for  a high  type  of  school 
work  and  reduces  the  problem  of  discipline  to  a minimum. 

A11  analysis  of  the  student  enrollment  in  subjects  for  practically 
the  entire  student,  body  in  1921-22  shows  the  following  groupings: 

Commercial  subjects .59.524.  or  4S.7  per  rent. 

Industrial  subjects 19.990,  or  17.0  per  cent. 

Professional  subjects  7,732,  or  U.7  i>er  cent. 

Academic  subjects  19.393.  or  14.1  (»er  cent. 

Soclo-clvlc  subjects 15.701.  or  13.5  percent. 

Clrand  total 119,040  • 


1 


The  students  in  the  association  schools  pay  nearly  the  full  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  schools.  For  the  school  years  1920  to  1922 
the  total  expenses  were  $7,171,446,  toward  which  the  students  paid 
$6,7l,4,thS7, or  93.6  percent, 

s - 

THE  FIELD  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  WORK. 

During  the  past,  three  years  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  through  the 
standardization  program,  have  been  giving  fcareful  attention  to  dis- 
covering their  most  likely  fields  of  educational  service  and’ defining 
more  clearly  their  major  educationul  objectives  in  each  of  these 
fields  of  service. 

The  field. — The  educational  statistics  from  authoritative  sources 
reveal  a very  large  unoccupied  field,  especially  for  part-time  adult 
education.  Accordjflg  to  the  1920  census,  the  number  of  boys  from 
16  to  20  years  of  uge,  inclusive,  who  are  out  of  school,  and  therefore 
presumably  at  work,  is  approximately  3,500,000.  The.  number  of 
young  men  21  to  25  years  of  age,  deducting  those  known  to  be  in 
colleges  and  professional  schools  and  other  forms  of  full-time  edu- 
cational work,  adds  another  4,000,000  to  this  potential  field.  The 
association  schools  appear  to  be  enrolling  students  reaching  well 
up  beyond  35  years  of  age;  so  it  would  be  fair  to  add  to  the  poten- 
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tial  field  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  United  States  in  the  apes 
from  *26  to  35,  inclusive,  which  would  be  8.500,000,  thus  making  the 
total  number  of  males  from  16  to  35  years  of  age  not  in  any  day 
school  or  college  approximately  16,000,000.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
only  20  per  cent  of  this  number  have  the  ambition  and  energy  to 
undertake  evening  school  work,  this  would  give  a practical  field  of 
approximately  3,200,000  older  boys  and  young  men. 

These  same  figures  show  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  20,  inclusive,  are  oprolled  in  school;  that  only  12 
per  cent  of  the.  boys  of  the  ages  lWmd  20  are  enrolled  in  school, 
and  that  only  six-tenths  of  1 per  cent  of  the  male  adults  21  years  of 
age  and  above  are  enrolled  in  the  school  in  a given  year. 

Apparently  the  field  of  vocational  and  cultural  education  for 
younger  men  is  far  from  being  occupied,  and  the  field  of  adult 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers  is  practically  untouched. 
According  to  the  Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational  Education  (report 
for  1922)  there  were  enrolled  in  federally  aided  evening  schools 
during  the  year  ending  June  60,  1922,  a total  of  133,835  persons. 
The  Bulletin  of  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  reports  that  586,843  students  of  both  sexes 
were  enrolled  in  all  the  public  evening  schools  of  the.  United  States 
in  1920.  If  it  were  assumed  that  the  enrollment  in  the  semipublic 
and  private  evening  schools  is  an  equal  number  and  that  'three- 
fourths  of  the  students  are  males,  this  would  give  a total  of  880,274 
male  students  in  all  evening  schools.  The  proportionate  enrollment 
of  males  is  doubtless  nearer  50  per  cent?- than  75  per  cent. 

It  would  therefore,  appear  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  schools 
now  in  operation,  at  least  2,000,000  older  boys  and  y^ung  men  who 
probably  have  sufficient  ambition  and  earnestness  to  puioiie  evening 
courses  of  study  that  would  result  in  greater  vocational  efficiency 
and  more  satisfactory  citizenship  have  yet  to  be  aroused  to  tlieir 
need  and  their  opportunity. 

The  objective*.— The  purpose  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  work  ia 
really  twofold — educational,  in  the  usual  connotation  of  the  word, 
and  character  building.  Its  distinctive  objective  is  the  development 
of  Christian  ideals,  attitudes,  and  habits  in  its  students  through  its 
educational  acitivities.  The  more  strictly  educational  objectives 

vary  with  localities  and  local  programs. 

From  the  service  point  of  view,  the  objective  is  to  reveal  educa- 
tional needs  and  values  and  to  provide  for  individuals  and  natural 
groups  the  needed  types  and  units  of  educational  experience  under 
satisfactory  conditions  of  time,  place,  and  cost.  Educational  ex- 
perience implies  more  than  school  training.  The  complete  educa- 
tional process  involves  at  least  three  types  of  activities : ( a ) Guid- 
ance, vocational  and  educational;  ( b ) training  or  development,  i.  e., 
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education;  (r)  placement,  i.  e.,  employment.  The  revealing  of  edu- 
cational needs  ot  individuals  ami  groups  through  “promotion”  and 
registration  not  only  requires  special  activities,  but  often  this  factor 
influences  the  content,  organization,  and  teaching  methods  of  the 
course  or  curriculum. 

From  the  sociological  viewpoint  the  educational  objectives  can  be 
classified  in  five  groupings.  Depending  upon  the  major  results  to  be 
accomplished,  the  objective  of  the  educational  experience  is  physical, 
vocational,  socio-ci vie,  liberalizing  (or  cultural),  or  religious,  in  its 
aim.  "Whether  the  educational  experience  is  guidance,  or  training, 
or  placement  (or*  a combination)  ; whether  the  training  process  is 
consultation,  a series  of  lectures,  classroom,  laboratory,  or  com- 
mercial “shop  ’ experience,  the  objective  is  the  development  of 
abilities,  knowledge,  appreciations,  attitudes,  and  habits,  which  may 
be  classified  as  physical,  vocational,  socio-civic,  liberalizing,  or 
religious. 

A course  of  lectures  or  study  or  a curriculum  may  have  more  than 
one  objective.  Its  major  or  apparent  objective  may  be  vocational, 
but  at  the  same  time  liberalizing  and  socio-civic  results  may  be  aimed 
at  and  secured.  At  the  present  time  more  than  7f>  pgy  cent  of  the 
Y.  M.  A.  educational  work  is  vocational  in  its  major  objective. 
Unit  coprses,  vocational  in  themselves,  are  combined  in  curricula 
extending  over  three,  four,  and  five  years,  containing  some  courses 
of  definitely  liberalizing  aims.  Students  entering  with  special  voca- 
tional interests  are  increasingly  enrolled  in  curricula  whose  objec- 
tives are  not  limited  to  vocational  development. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  “Outline  of  History,”  11.  G.  Wells  says 
that  religion  and  education  have  been  the  closely  interwoven  influ- 
ences that  have  been  the  chief  synthetic  forces  in  the  building  of 
civilization.  Dr.  F.  II.  Sisson  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  public  school  is  an  experiment  in  the  separation  of  these  forces. 
There  is  growing  conviction  among  lenders  in  all  walks  of  society 
that  the  most  effective  educational  experience  nmsT'  provide  for  char- 
acter development  as  well  ns  intellectual  and  vocational  development. 
The  program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provides  for  this  objective.  Thjs 
is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
schools: 

(1)  Tlie  purpose  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  ia  to  develop  character,  no  loss 
than  ability,  through  enriching  the  student's  personality. . This  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished without  regard  to  creed,  but  with  the  emphasis  upon  Christian  Ideals 
of  intelligent  unselfish  service  to  men,  loyalty  to  country,  and  love  to  God. 

(2)  The  effh-lency  of  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  shall  be  measured  by  Its  production 
of  character  and  ability,  as  well  as  by  statistical  and  financial  results. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  all  the  enterprises  of  the  educational 
department  should  conform  with  the  highest  ethical  standards  and  be  permeated 
with  and  dominated  by  a spirit  of  unselfish  service  to  the  students  and  to  the 
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comma  .lity.  In  meeting  these  stnmliinls,  the  associiH  inn.  through  its  eilm-ntlnnnl 
depart  ttenl,  will  deal  honestly  ami  fairly  willi  tin*  student  ami  be  , single- 
minded  in  rendering  service,  rallicr  than  in  1 mi Idi up  a largo  enrollment  or 
a {rreat  reputation. 

The  qualifications  of  an  instructor  are  thus  defined: 

(4)  Tho  instructor  sliould  he  teclmically  trained,  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
and  com  potent  to  teach,  his  sulijecl.  lie  should  he  the  host  nvaihiple,  and  should 
lie  paid  a salary  commensurate  with  his  ability.  Lie  should  be  enthusiastic  and 
possess  n i*ersiuiiility  tliat  inspires  confidence  in  his  students.  Tie  should  have 
tho  gift  of  presenting  liis  material  in  such  a way  that  his  statements  ran  lie 
understood,  both  by  t lit'  man  who  has  laid  some  technical  training  and  experi- 
ence and  by  the  beginner. 

(5)  The  prime  motive  of  tho  instructor  should  he  service  to  his  students; 
'unt  such  service  should  include  not  merely  the  presentation  of  material  and 
methods,  the  giving  of  skill  in  process,  lull  also  the  strengthening  of  courage, 
resolution,  spirit,  and  nil  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  that  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  determining  the  success  of  the  individual  in  his  life  work. 

STANDARD  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Tito  most  significant  action  at  flic  Mooting  of  140  ” was  the  de- 
termination to  standardize  subjects  and  courses  of  study.  Standard 
outlines  have  been  prepared  in  more  than  70  unit  subjects  and  in 
several  four-year  college  grade  curricula,  making  a total  of  1 50  unit 
courses  now  comprehended  in  the  standardization  plan.  In  many 
cases,  specially  adapted  text  material  and  instruction  manuals  for 
y.  m.  e.  A.  schools  have  been  written  and  published. 

The  process  of  the  standardization  as  carried  on  by  the  United 
Y.  M.  C.  -V.  Schools  is  designed  to  reflect  in  the  product  the  best 
ideas  ami  practices  of  the  association  schools  and  to  accord  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  most  progressive  educational  ideals  of  file  American 
school  world. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  appoint  a commission  of  approxi- 
mately five  representatives  of  local  associations  in  the  cities  where 
the  best  work  is  being  done  in  the  subject  to  ho  considered  by  the  com- 
mission. This  Commission  is  brought  together  at  a convenient  time 
and  place  for  a several  days’  meeting  and  the  task  is  outlined  as  fol- 
lows; 

The  standard  commission  of  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  in 
standardizing  a course'  or  courses  will  find  four  major  groups  of 
problems  requiring  investigation,  consideration,  and  either  the  de- 
termination of  standard  procedure  or  the  recommending  of  tho  prac- 
tice which  seems  most  desirable. 

The  first  group  of  problems  deals  with  the  organization  of  work 
essential  to  discovering  the  need  for  the  course  and  work  pre- 
liminary to  starting  the  actual  promotion. 
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The  second  group  of  problems  deals  with  the  promotion  of  the 
course. 

The  third  group  of  problems  deals  with  the  instructional  problems, 
involving  content,  method,  and  materials. 

The  fourth  group  of  problems  deals  with  the  administration,  in- 
volving problems  of  personnel,  finance,  equipment,  and  records. 

In  determining  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  course  it*  is  essential 
that  the  commission  describe  the  natural  groups  of  prospective 
students  to  be  enrolled  in  the  course  and  determine  just  what  skills 
or  personal  abilities  are  to  lx1  developed,  wlmt  Sections  of  knowledge 
or  information  are  tobo  given,  and  what  attitudes  and  habits  of  char- 
acter are  naturally  involved  in  the  technique  of  the  course. 

If  the  commission  is  dealing  with  a sefios  of  courses  which  it 
desires  to  build  into  a constructive  curriculum,  it  finds  the  necessity 
of  stating  clearly  what  personal  development  values  are  to  be 
sought  for  iu  addition  to  the  distinctly  vocational  values.  Having 
stated  the  instructional  aims  of  the  course,  it  is  possible  for  the  com- 
mission to  describe  the  promotion  claims  which  can  be  made  for  the 
standard  course. 

In  addition  to  determining  the  instructional  content,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  standard  method  of  instruction.  Shall  it  be  experi- 
mental, informational,  or  strictly  instructional?  Considering  this 
point,  the  commission  will  .determine  upon  the  relative  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  problems,  projects,  lectures,  recitations, 
discussions,  laboratory  work,  etc. 

From  the  existing  text  and  reference  material  the  commission 
selects  and  recommends  that  which  has  been  found  to  be  most  satis- 
factory for  the  type  of  men  enrolled  in  the  course.  If  the  existing 
text  material  is  not  satisfactory,  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  coopera- 
tion of  publishers  in  the  adaptation  of  specially  prepared  text  ma- 
terial, and  in  certain  cases  the  commission  found  it  necessary  to 
recommend  production  of  the  text  material  by  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Schools. 

The  entrance  qualifications  of  students  are  defined,  and  in  most 
courses  a description  of  the  credit  to  lie  given  and  examination 
methods  to  he  used  in  the  granting  of  credit  is  determined. 

Having  thus  faced  its  task,  the  commission  proceeds  to  work  it 
out  according  to  the  best  judgmerft  of  its  members.  This  process 
may.  call  for  a number  of  protracted  meetings.  The  results  of  the 
commission’s  work  will  be  expressed  in  a syllabus  which  is  published 
and  made  available  for  the  use  of  all  of  the  associations.  Up  to  the' 
present  time  some  30  such  syllabi  have  been  published,  covering 
approximately  75  different  unit  subjects. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  TEXTBOOKS. 

If  t he.  commission  feels  that  there  is  no  existing  text  material 
which  can  readily  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  course  as  outlined, 
the  commission  may  recommend  to  the  board  of  governors  the  pub- 
lication of  specially  prepared  text  material.  This  practice  has  been 
followed  in  a number  of  subjects,  and  specially  written  ‘texts  have 
actually  l>een  published  in  salesmanship,  public  speaking,  foreman- 
ship,  business  letters  and  reports,  income  tax,  C.  P.  A.  accounting, 
advertising,  and  traffic  management. 

'1  he  procedure  followed  in  the  production  of  specialized  text 
material  for  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  is  illustrated  by  the 
method  used  in  the  production  of  the  forcinanship  text.  Acting 
upon  Ihe  advice  of  the  commission  that  a special  text  be  prepared, 
an  editorial  board  consisting  of  a numlier  of  industrial  and  produc- 
tion engineers  was  formed^  with  Mr.  L.  P.  Alford,  editor  of  Man- 
agement Engineering,  as  chairman.  The  commission  held  several 
protracted  sessions  during  which  the  general  content  of  the  course 
was  determined,  the  outlines  of  the  several  books  planned,  and 
writers  for  the  text  material  selected.  The  manuscript  was  then 
written  and  when  completed  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  editorial 
secretary  of  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  and  by  several  other 
persons  reading  from  different  points  of  view,  to  insure  the  finished 
product  being  technically  correct,  pedagogieally  effective,  and  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  established  principles  and  practices  of 
the  association  schools. 

This  text  material  was  produced  in  accordance  with  an  original 
outline  of  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  with  the  twofold  purpose 
of  teaching  a man  to  be  a producer  and  also  of  inspiring  the  pro- 
ducer to  be  a man.  In  other  words,  each  chapter  or  lesson  consists 
of  two  parts,  one  the  technical  instruction  in  the  foreman’s  job  and 
the  other  the  principles  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  human 
factor  in  industry.  Each  of  the  four  volumes  of  this  text  material 
is  accompanied  by  two  reading  assignments  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  volume.  The  outline  of  the  complete  text  mate- 
rial is  given  herewith. 

-INSTRUCTION  MATERIAL. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  development  in  pedagogical  science 
the  instruction  material  for  the  standard  courses  in  the  United 
Y.  M.  U.  A.  Schools  makes  use  of  the  problem  or  project  method. 
Project  or  problem  sheets  to  accompany  the  individual  lessons  have 
been  prepared  for  many  of  the  courses.  The  purpose  of  the  problem 
is  not  simply  to  illustrate  the  principles  or  methods  which  may  be 
91348°— 24 46  - 
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taught  in  the  lesson  with  which  the  problem  ifc  connected,  hut  it  is 
n I'D  expected  tlisit  the  problem  will  he  used  to  motivate  the  study  of 
the  text  and  direct  the  effort  of  the  student  in  securing  a desirable 
solution.  The  project  problem  usually  possesses  the  following: 

(</)  It  sets  forth- a typical  situation  which  the  student  is  likely  to 
meet  in  his  daily  work. 

(h)  hollowing  the  situation  there  is  a statement  of  the  difliculty 
that  is  the  actual  problem  involved  in  the  situation.  The  problem 
is  so  stated  as  to  challenge  the  sfiWent  to  study  and  experiment  upon 
the  problem. 

(0  It  directs  the  mental  processes  of  the  student  by  setting  forth, 
through  suggestive  questions  or  directions.  1 1 je  various  ste|>s  which 
the  student  must  tu°ke  in  obtaining  the  solution: 

1.  lie  i>  required  to  make  certain  fundamental  analyses.  - 

-•  1 1 is  observation  of  his  whole  experience  and  his  attention  to 
helpful  assignments  in  hi»  text  material  is  directed. 

T He  is  required  to  make  judgments  in  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  — 

4.  lie  is  required  to  formulate  his  judgments  mto  a feusiblo  plan 

5.  There  may  he  opportunity  of  trial  and  effort  in  carrving  out  the 
plan  and  test  iug  its  effectiveness. 

6.  Occasionally  directions  are  given  for  written  reports. 

It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  develop  instruction  manuals,  ’ 
because  many  of  tire  instructors  used  in  the  evening  schools  of  the 
association  are  men  engaged  during  the  day  in  business  and  profes- 
sional life  and  often  without  specific  training  as  teachers.  These 
instruct  ion  manuals  arc  in  two  sections.  The  fust  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  organization  anti  class  administration  peculiar 
to  the  course  ami  outlines  the  general  principles  of  instruction.  The 
second  section  contains  a detailed  outline  of  each  lesson  as  follows: 

1.  Slmi’s  the  purpose  mul  scope  of  the  lesson. 

1.  States  t tie  class  problem,  project  or  Kituatiiw^he  solution  of  which  In- 
volves the  use  of  the  principles  mul  methods  to  be  discussed  in  the  class  session. 

:*■  Lives  a detailed  outline  for  the  instructor's  talk  or  lecture  (made  as 
graphic  as  possible;  often  woven  n round  a demonstration). 

•t.  Outlines  the  major  points  to  be  covered  In  the  class  discussion. 

o.  Provides  for  n summary  and  suggests  how  the  instructor  may  stimulate 
iionic  st  udy  Hiid  practice  work. 

These  manuals  have  been  found  of  large  practical  value  and  have 
enabjed  the  association  schools  to  make  effective  use  of  men  having 
practical  experience  in  the  subjects  which  they  teachyfresult  which 
has  made  the  instruction  in  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  schools  intensely  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  the  students.  * 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  CREDITS. 

These  processes  of  standardization  in  course  outlines,  text  material 
and  instruction  methods,  lead  naturally  to  tile  final  step  in  the  build- 
ing of  a standardized  national  system  of  education,  namely,  Standard 
interchangeable  credit  certificates  for  students.  The  United  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Schools  now  issue  such  credits  under  the  following  general 
plan  : 

1.  The  student  must  have  attended  at  least  Tfl  per  cent  of  the  class 
sessions. 

2.  He  must  have  secured  a grade  of  at  least  70  per  cent  on  his  class- 
room work. 

3.  He  must  have  passed  a standard  examination  with  a grade  of 
at  least  70  per  cent.  Such  standard  examination  may  consist  of  any 
of  the  following  three  options: 

(a)  The  standard  examination  issued  by  the  central  office; 
(ft^jAn  examination  prepared  by  the  local  instructor  and 
approved  by  the  central  office; 

( o ) Successfully  completing  the  problem  and  project  work  in- 
volved in  the  course;  such  work  being  accepted  in  lieu 
of  (r?)  or  (b). 

These  standard  rpdfonal  credit  certificates  will  be  accepted  for 
credit  by  any  of  the  schools  in  the  system  in  cases  where  students  are 
obliged  to  transfer  from  one  city  to  another.  They  will  also  be  ac- 
cepted as  credits  toward  collegiate  degrees  which  are  now  offered 
by  22  leading  association  schools,  authority  for  conferring  such 
degrees  having  been  granted  by  the  respective  State  departments  of 
education. 

TYPE  OF  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE. 

rt 

More. than  50  of  the  association  schools  have  adopted  the  standard 
four-year  curricula  of  college  grade  work  for  the  school  of  commerce. 
There  are  three  of  these  curricula  leading  to  a degree,  namely,  ac- 
countancy, marketing,  and  management.  The  accountancy  cur- 
4 riculum  is  as  follows: 

ACCOUNTANCY  CURRICULUM. 

First  semester. 

Theory  of  accounting. 

Business  economics. 

Law  of  contracts  and  agency. 


Accounting  theory  ami  practice.  Accounting  theory  and  practice. 

Money  und  bunking.  Business  finance. 

Law  of  negotiable  instruments  and  Law  of  property,  etc. 
bankruptcy. 

^ ' 


First  yeur. 

Second  *<’me*tcr. 

Theory  of  accounting. 

Principles  of  business  administration. 
Law  of  partnerships  and  corporations. 

Second  vear. 
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( '<  >nst  r uct  i ve  accoun  1 1 up. 
1 ndustriul  management. 
Cost  accounting. 


Auditing. 

I’.  1*.  A.  quiz. 
Federal  taxes. 


Third  year. 

Specialized  Recounting. 
Oirico  management. 

Cost  accounting. 

Fourth  year. 

Auditing.  . • 

C.  1’.  A.  quiz. 

Statistics  and  forecasting. 


Curricula  for  comprehensive  courses  have  been  developed  in  mar- 
keting and  in  management,  and  curricula  along  similar  lines  are 
being  worked  out  in  finance  and  in  production, 'thus  covering  each  of 
* the  five  general  phases  of  business.  . ^ 

Each  curriculum  provides  for  four  years  of  evening  school  work, 
with  a minimum  of  six  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week. 

The  school  of  commerce  commission  has  approved  as  standard  the 
following  conditions  and  requirements  for  schools  granting  degrees. 
The  degree  approved  and  preferred  is  bachelor  of  commercial 
science  (B.  C.  S.) . • y 

(a)  The  school  year  should  l>e  composed  of  two  regular  semesters  of  not 
less  than  II  weeks  each.  _ A summer  term  may  be  offered  where  desired. 

(b)  There  should  be  three  class  sessions  each  week,  eneb  session  being  120 
minutes.  Ordinarily  this  full  120-minute  session  is  given  to  one  subject. 

(c)  The  unit  of  credit  measurement  should  be  points.  One  lwiiut  Is  the  unit 
of  credit  which  indicates  satisfactory  completion  of  ong  (JO-minuTe  period  of 
classroom  work  per  week  for  one  semester  of  17  Weeks.  A subject  which 
recites  120  minutes  jter  week  throughout  one  semester  would  receive  u credit 
of  t\vo  points  per  semester. 

(rf)  The  minimum  requirement  for*-the  bachelor  of  commercial  science  de- 
gree should  be  72  points.  These  points  may  be  enrned  as  follows: 

(1)  Students  following  the  normal  classroom  program,  as  outlined  In  the 

/*  accounlnftcy  curriculum,  would  secure  12  polntR  per  year  or  18  points 

for  the  completion  of  the  four- year  curriculum. 

(2)  Credit  will  he  allowed  toward  the  degree  of  not  to  exceed  24  points  for 

successful  business  experience.  This  credit  Is  given  on  the  basis  of 
not  more  than  8 jtolnts  per  year.  The  interpretation  of  what 'com- 
prises successful  business  experience  is  left  - to  the  discretion  of  the 
,d«*an.  who  will  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  experience 
and  the  responsibility  attached  thereto.  Where  the  experience  Is  of 
such  u routine  nature  ns  to  warrant  a refusal  of  all  or  a part  of  the 
credit,  the  student  may  he  required  to  tnke  suppleinentn ry  Courses  to 
complete  the  required  number  of  points,  or  (he  degree  may  be  held  up 
until  the  student  has  secured  the  necessary  successful  experience. 

_ It  is  understood  that  for  every  hour  of  classroom  work  n mini- 
mum of  two  hours  of  outeide  study  is  expected.  In  allowing  credit 
for  business  experience,  frank  recognition  ig  made  of  the  general 
business  training  which  the  student  is  .acquiring  in  his  daily  occu- 
~ pation.  This  daily  vocation  becomes  the  laboratory  in  which  are 
applied  the  principles  taught  in  the  classropm. 
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Dio  degree-gra ntiug  schools  arc  gradual Iv  adopting  the  experience 
requirements  for  the  .standard  decree. 

About  lit), 000  students  are  enrolled  in  courses  and  curricula  of  J lie 
schools  of  commerce,  with  a constantly  increasing  proportion  taking 
the  full  four  years'  curriculum. 


LAW  SCHOOLS.  ' 

Twenty  of  lthe  associations  have  developed  evening  latv  schools, 
which  are  being  conducted  on  the  principle  of  meeting  all  of  the 
reasonable  denmnds  for  adequate  legal  education  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  character  in  prospective  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  All  of  these  schools  have  at  least  a three  years'  course,  and  it 
is, only  a matter  of  time  when  all  will  require  four  years  of  legal 
studies  in  addition  to  the  other  preparation  required  by  the  various 
States  of  candidates  for  ^fcba  r examination/  During  .the  past  school 
year  there  were  3,71(7 students  in  the  association  law  schools,  includ- 
ing the  Detroit  College  of  Law,  with  00*0  ,st  udents,  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  with  800  students,  the  New  York  Law  School, 
the  Youngstown  School  of  Law,  the  Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Law 
School,  and  others.  'lr 


F.XTOTXF.F.mXG  schools. 


A most  notable  example  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  engineerin'!  schools  is 
the  Day  Cooperative  Engineering  School  of  the  Boston  l.  M.  C.  A. 
It  is  the  second  largest  cooperative  engineering  school  of  this  tyiw> 
in  the  United  States,  having  over  900  students  enrolled.  It  is 
operated  on  the  plan  of  having  two  individuals  for  each  indus- 
trial job,  one  student  working  while  the  other  is  in  school.  At  the 
end  of  each  five  weeks  the  student  and  the  worker  exchange  places. 
This  school  requires  the  completion  of  a live  years'  course,  wlijcli 
leads  t<f  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer,  civil  engineer,  -elec- 
trical engineer,  or  chemical  engineer. 

Other  associations  conducting  engineering  schools  with  curricula 
averaging  four  years,  with  sessions  three  or  four  nights  a week,  are 
Detroit,  Portland,  Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Boston,  Canton,  Co- 
lumbus,' Springfield,  Mass.,  Worcester,  Jjfew  Haven,  and  Los  An- 
geles. ' _ 

* » 

* 

AUTOMOTIVE  AN1)  MACHINE  8 HOI*  SCHOOLS.  -.»* 

\-  ./ ; • - 

Before  the  business  depression  of  1921  there  were  76  automotive 
schools  among  the  associations,  enrolling  more  than  15,000  students. 
For  the  past  year  only  abput  twosthircta  as’  hinny  schools  have  been 
in  operation.  These  schools  give  -instruction  in  automotive  repair 
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work,  electricity,  battery  construction  and  repair,  vulcanizing  and 
acetylene  welding,  us  well  as  in  automotive  driving.  Standard  Ve- 
(juiremonts  have  been  determined  for  the  automotive  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  the  training  of  repair  mechanics. 

The  standard  school  offers  three  types  of  educational  experience; 
Classroom  work;  laboratory  practice;  actual  repair  experience  on. 
commercial  jobs. 

A considerable  number  of  these  schools  ajso  tea<^h  machine-shop 
work.  With  the  great  demand  for  trained  machine  operators  which 
came  after  the  war  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  schools  to  acquire  equipment  at  a nominal  cost, 
associations  found  it  practicable  to  enfer  this  field  of  vocational 
training,  and  many  large  schools  were  in  operation.  These  schools 
were  much  depleted  during  the  school  year  1921-22  on  account  of  ’ 
business  conditions,  but  the  year  1922C23  gives  promise  of  lat-ger 
.service.  . . * 

COLLEGE  FRF.rAKATOEY  SCHOOL!}, 

r t - 

•These  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  the  evening  preparatory  schools, 
conducted  by  the  associations  in  all  of  the  larger  cities,  and  the  day 
secopdiuy  schools  for  boys,  of  which  there  are  eight. 

The  type  of  work  given  in  the  evening  preparatory  schools  differs 
considerably  froqi  that  given  in  the  day  secondary  schools.  In  the 
evening  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  hundreds  of  earnest 
students,  many  of  them  of  mature  age,  who  are  obliged  to  secure- 
theiu  high-school  experience  through  evening  study.  A few  of  these 
students  are  taking  the  work  simply  to  secure  high-school  educa- 
tion. A larger  number 'are  taking  the  work  in  the  evening  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  entrance  to  college  in  order  to  take  a general 
academic  course.  A .very  large  majority  of  the  students  in  the  even- 
ing preparatory  schools  are  seeking  to  secure  credit  for  high-school 
subjects-  which  are  required  for  entrance  into  some  professional 
school,  such  as  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  or  pharmacy,  or  they  are 
seeking  their  credits  in  order  to  qualify  for  professional  examina- 
tions, such  as  law  and  certified  public  accountant. 

The  students  in  the  day  secondary  sclmols  for  boys  -are  of  high- 
school  age.  The  desire  of  many  parents  to  place  their  boys  in 
secondary  schools  which  have  a definite  character-building  program 
and  a Christian  atmosphere  has-  led  i,o  the  development  of  such 
spools  as  the  Huntington  School  of  Boston,  the  Marquand  School 
of  Brooklyn,  the  McBurney  School  of  New  York  City,  the  Hudson 
. . Schopl 'of  -Detroit,  and  the  “ Y ” Day  School  at  Washington.  These 
are  fulltime  day  secondary  schools  comparable  to  the  higher  type 
of  academies.  W* <>  ' sfr  - * «. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  other  types  of  schools,  such  as  radio,  junior  commercial, 
pharmacy,  machine  trades,  mechanical  dentistry,  employed  boys,  etc., 
which  space  will  not  permit  to  be  more  than  Mentioned. 

BUILDING  REAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  standardizing  and  coordinating  work  of  the  United  Y.  M. 

C-  A.  Schools  movement  has  been  a large  factor  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant process  going  on  in  the  local  associations  during  the  past  three 
years,  namely,  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  real  schools, 
with  standard  unit  courses  arranged  in  two,  three,  and  four  year 
curricula,  and  supplanting  the  former  plan  of  a collection  of  un- 
related classes  and  subjects.  This  process  has  come  from  a convic- 
tion in  the  mind*  of  the  local  educational  secretaries  that  part-time 
education  can  be  made  a serious  undertaking  and  can  provide  for 
the  man  obliged  to  earn  his  living  a practical  and  worth-while  means 
for  obtaining  collage  and  technical  training.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
that,  as  the  schools  have  substituted  curricula  for  classes,  the  students 
in  the  better  grade  of  association  schools  are  enrolled  for  two,  three, 
and  four  year  courses  instead  of  for  one  or  two  classes  for  a single 
semester.  This  has  given  stability  and  continuity  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  association  schools  until  in  many  cities  this  work  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  that  of  other  educational  institutions  <ff 
similar  grade.  The  description  of  three  typical  local  association 
schools  which  follows  will  show  how  thorough  and  how  compre- 
hensive this  development  has  become. 

NORTHEASTEBN  UNIVERSITY. 

« 

The  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducted  educational  classes  for  many 
years,  hut  its  real  school  work  begniAi  1806,  when  Mr.  Frank  Palmer 
Spear  was  called  as  educational  director.  Under  his  directioTUtlw — 
Northeastern  Preparatory  School  was  established  in  1897,  Law 
School  in  1898,  Automotive  School  in  1903,  Evening  Polytechnic 
School  in  1906,  School  of  Engineering  in  1909,  Huntington  School 
in  1909,  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  in  1911,  Vocational  In- 
stitute 1921,  and  School  of  Business  Administration  in  1922.  The 
schools  of  collegiate  grnde  were  incorporated  as  Northeastern  Col- 
lege in  1916.  Northeastern  College,  with  its  secondary  and  affiliated 
schools,  became  Northeastern  University  in  1922. 

At  the  present  time  Northeastern  University  consists  of  nine 
units:  The  engineering  school,  offejijig  five-year  courses  in  mechani- 
cal, civil,  electrical,  and  chemical  engineering;  the  school  of  busi- 
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ness  administration,  preparing  young  men  for  administrative  duties 
(both  day  schools) ; the  school  of  law,  preparing  men  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law;  the  school  of  commerce  and  finance,  preparing  students 
for  accounting  and  administrative  work;  the  evening  polytechnic 
school,  offering  three-year  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
chemical,  structural,  and  automotive  engineering;  Northeastern 
Preparatory  School  for  Adults;  the  Vocational  Institute,  offering 
short,  intensive  courses  in  a great  variety  of  subjects  (the  last  five 
being  evening  schools) ; Huntington  School  for  Boys,  a day  prepa- 
ratory school  of  high  grade;  and  the  automotive  school,  with  both 
day  and  evening  sessions,  offering  courses  in  all  phases  of  automotive 
industry,  with  special  instruction  for  owners,  salesmen,  mechanics, 
and  chauffeurs. 

In  addition  to  the  6,000  students  enrolled  in  the  above  schoo^jgl 
Boston,  3,000  students  are  enrolled  in  the  divisions  of  Northeastern 
University  maintained  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  in  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  Mass. ; Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New  Haven  and  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Northeastern  University  is  also  actively  engaged  as  the  distribut- 
ing ^nter  for  the  home  study  program  of  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Schools  and  is  rapidly  developing  a large  and  unusual  constituency. 

Northeastern  University,  with  its  several  divisions,  is  housed  in 
eight  large  buildings,  and  the  Boston  building  is  particularly  well 
equipped  with  chemical,  physical,  and  electrical  laboratories,  draft- 
ing rooms,  shops,  libraries,  lecture  halls,  classrooms,  and  large  and 
miscellaneous  equipment. 

The  university,  through  its  extension  department,  is  carrying  its 
work  outside  of  its  buildings  into  industry  and  business  through 
resident  and  home  study  instruction  and  is  drawing  to  itself  a. 
very  earnest  and  capable  body  of  young  men. 

" The  staff  of  the  university  has  gr^wn  from  one  full-time  official 
and  10  part-time  assistants  to  over  300  persons,  a large  percentage 
of  whom  are  on  full  time,  and  the  budget  has  increased  from 
$2,800  in  1896  to  $700,000  in  1922. 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

In  1891  the  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  its  educational  work  as  an 
evening  school  under  the  name  “Association  Institute.”  The  name 
was  changed  to  “Detroit  Technical  Institute”  on  May  1,  1908,  and 
was  incorporated  as  such  on  Novomber  IQ,  1908,  with  power  to  confer 
degrees  on  graduates  of  its  professional  schools.  On  'May  9,  1918, 
more  clearly  to  define  its  broadening  activities,  the  name  was  again 
changed  to  “ Detroit  Institute  of  Technology.” 
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The  college  of  law  is  duly  authorized  to  confer  the  degrees  in  law 
conferred  by  similar  colleges.  Its  course  comprises*  4 school  years 
of  36  weeks  each,  with  10  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  The  college 
holds  afternoon  and  evening  sessions. 

The  college  of  pharmacy,  now  in  its  thirty-second  year,  was  organ- 
ized in  1890  as  the  department  of  pharmacy  of  the  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine.  It  severed  its  connection  with  that  school  in  1905.  In 
1907,  while  still  retaining  its  original  identity,  it  became  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. This  department  is  referred  to  as  the  Detroit  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

The  school  of  commerce  teaches  modem  business  as  a science. 
Through  standardized  courses— day,  late  afternoon,  and  evening— 
it  helps  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  business-truirfed  men. 
The  following  four- year  curricula  are  offered:  Accountancy,  mar- 
‘ keting.  management,  finance,  production. 

The  school  of  engineering  offers  courses  in  five  departments:  Elec- 
trical engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemical  engineering, 
automotive  engineering,  machine-trade  courses.  There  are  five-year 
cooperative  courses  of  collegiate  grade,  requiring  for  entrance  a 
high-school  education  or  its  Equivalent.  These  courses  lead  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

The  Hudson  School  prepares  boys,  for  the  lte^.  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  furnishes  the  best  business  and  technical  train- 
ing for  those  who  can  not  pursue  their  studies  further  than  tlje 
secondary  school.  The  larger  aim  of  the  school  is  the  development* 
of  manly,  educated,  Christian  men.  The  Hudson  School  is  an  ac- 
credited school  and  member  of  the  North  Central  Association  ef 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  evening  preparatory  school  offers  full  grammar  and  high- 
school  courses  to  men  who  can  not  leave  their  day  work  in  ofhee, 
store,  or  factory. 

The  School  of  Religion  offers  courses  of  collegiate  grade,  dealing 
with  the  chief  fundamental  lines  of  religious  study,  such  as  Biblfcal 
literature,  history,  and  doctrine,  philosophy  and  psychology  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  education*and 
training. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Detroit  Institute  for  the  last  school 
year  was  5,006  a i*l  the  operating  budget  for  the  year  was  $316,000. 

YOIJNORTOWN  INSTITUTE  OF  TKOllNOIXHIY.  ^ 

The  Youngstown  Institute  of  Technology,  prior  to  1916,  was 
known  as  the  Association  Institute.  In  1911  the  Youngstown  School 
of  Law,  a division  of  the  institute,  was  founded.  This  was  followed, 
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two  veal's  later,  by  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  both 
of  these  schools  being  from  their  inception  schools  of  college  grade. 

1 he  institute  to-day  is  t lie  only  school  giving  college  grade  courses 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley.  The  institute  is  divided  into  two  divisions — 
the  collegiate  division,  embracing  the  four  schools  of  college  grade, 
and  tin*  preparatory  division,  Which  is  made  up  of  those  schools 
which  do  not  demand  high-school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  for 
entrance.  p 

Jn  the  collegiate  division  are  found  the  day  and  evening  engineer- 
ing school,  giving  courses  in  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  and 
civil  engineering:  the  Youngstown  School  of  Law,  which  is  an 
evening  school  of  college  grade  with  a student  body  of  200  and  a 
faculty  of  12  men,  who  are  leaders  in  the  legal  profession;  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  which  is  a four-year  collegiate 
course:  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  which  is,  for  the  present, 
operated  in  cooperation  with  Hiram  ■and  Thiel  Colleges.  A plan 
is  being  working  out  whereby  these  colleges  loan  their  strongest  pro- 
fessors for  regular  college,  courses.  Fourteen  different  liberal  arts 
courses  are  being  given  under  this  plan. 

In  the  preparatory*' division  arc  found  the  trade  school,  which 
provides  definite  specific  training  along  the  lines  of  20  different 
trades,  including  automobile  mechanics,  machine-shop  practice,  oxy- 
agefylene  welding,  mechanical  drafting,  reinforced  concrete,  struc- 
tural steel,  etc.  In  the  preparatory  division  are  also  located  (he  day 
and  evening  high  school,  whicji  is  a preparatory  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  the  junior  business  school,  and  the  elementary  school. 

In  addition  to  the  two  divisions — the  collegiate  and  the  prepara- 
tory—the  institute  this  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Youngstown 
Federation  of  Church^,  began  the  operation  of  a school  of  religious 
education.  This  will  later  be  raised  to  collegiate  grade  and  become 
one  of  the  schools  of  the  collegiate  division. 

The  school  has  6 administrative  officers,  7 full-time  teachers,  and 
52  part-time  teachers.  Last  year  the  school  enrolled  2,595  men  and 
women,  and  the  prospects  are  that  this  number  will  be  somewhat 
larger  this  year.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  students  are  in 
the -day  schools,  the  remainder  being  in  school  during  the  evening. 
The  total  budget  for  the  operation  of*tho  Institute  of  Technolog}’ 
for  the  current  year  is  $102,510.  Each  year  nearly  300  students  are 
from  outside  the  city,  coming  from  a radius  of  40  or  50  miles  from 
Youngstown.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  average  age  of  students  has  been  approximately  24  years.  Prac- 
tically all  students  are  wage  earners,  many  of  them  being  men  with 
families. 
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The  school  is  recognized  by  existing  educational  agencies  to  a 
large  degree.  The  school  of  law,  in  1920,  was  authorized  by  the 
__  department  of  education  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  to  successful  candidates. 
In  the  entire  12  years  of  the  history  of  the  school  of  law  not  a single 
graduate  has  failed  to  pass  the  State  bar  examination. 

THE  i!«  LARGEST  SCHOOLS. 


The  list  below  gives  the  2G  schools  which  in  the  school  year  1921-22 
have  an  enrollment  of  1.000  or  more  students  each: 


Detroit 5,006 

Boston 4,811 

Cleveland 4,  725 

Chicago 4,391 

Philadelphia  (central  branch) 3,503 

New  York  (west  side  branch) 3,442 

Youngstown 2,595 

Brooklyn  (central  branch) 2, -196 

Newark 2,168 

New  York  (Twenty-third  Street 

branch) 2,054 

Portland 1,867 

Baltimore 1.S61 


New  York  (east  side  branch) 1,792 

Seattle 1,190 

Los  Angeles >,412 

St.  Louis 1, 339 

Columbus 1,203 

Minneapolis 1,210 

San  Francisco 1,109 

Cincinnati 1,145 

Brooklyn  (Bedford  branch) 1,133 

Pittsburgh  (East  Liberty 

branch ) 1, 128 

Philadelphia  (west  branch) 1,100 

Omaha 1,014 

Camden 1,005 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION. 


In  the  development  of  its  national  program  of  education  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  found  that  it  could  greatly  extend  its  service  by  offering 
its  courses  of  instruction  by  the  correspondence  method  to  men  who 
were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend  resident  classes.  The 
opportunity  to  organize  this  work  upon  a broad  scale  presented 
itself  in  the  fall  of  1919  in  connection  with  the  scholarship  plan  of 
the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  which  a 
great  many  ex-service  men  were  offered  financial  assistance  in  the 
realization  of  their  educational  plans.  Taking  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity, the  board  of  governors  started  the  development  of  cor- 
respondence courses  in  November.  A staff  of  experienced  leaders 
and  instructors  was  employed,  and  in  February,  1920,  the  first  courses 
cf  instruction  were  offered  for  use.  The  first  student  was  enrolled 
late  in  February,  and  enrollment  continued  throughout  the  spring 
months  at  the  rate  of  about  200  per  week,  practically  all  of  these 
"early  students  being  recipients  of  scholarship  awards  by  the  War 
Work  Council.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  March  1,'1921, 21,475 
different  students  had  been  received  by  the  correspondence  school, 
which  is  known  as  the  extension  division  of  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Schools,  and  the  enrollment  of  students  other  than  ex-service  men 
had  been  begun.  The  enrollment  has  grown  steadily,  and  on  October 
31, 1922,  reached  a total  of  35,193. 

Broadly  classified  these  students  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

18,300  students,  or  52  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  business  and  com- 
l mercial  subjects. 

10,910  students,  or  31  per  cent,  in  technical  subjects,  including  sci- 
* cnco,  mathematics,  drawing,  engineering,  etc. 

3^619  students,  or  10  per  cent,  in  academic  subjects. 

I 1,760  students,  or  5 per  cent,  in  agricultural  subjects. 

704  students,  or  2 per  cent,  in  leadership  training  subjects. 

Three  guiding  principles  govern  in  this  work: 

First.  It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  the 
organization  exists  for  service  to  young  men.  The  correspondence 
courses  are,  therefore,  designed  to  give  to  the  students  the  best  pos- 
sible service.  The  extension  division  is  intended  to  be  self-support- 
; ing,  but  nonprofit  making. 

i • Second.  In  its  resident  educational  work  the  association  has  al- 

•ways  emphasized  the  personal  element  in  instruction.  In  its  cor- 
respondence school  this  same  principle  is  followed  as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so.  The  instruction  is  given  with  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  individual  attention  to  each  student. 

Third.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  seeks  to  combine  education  and  character 
building  in  a very  definite  way.  This  same  principle  characterizes 
the  correspondence  instruction.  A special  department  is  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  students  the  help  they  need  in  the 
solution  of  personal  problems,  especially  those  which  have  a bearing 
on  the  building  of  the  best  qualities  of  character  and  citizenship. 

Contrary  to  the  general  practice  in  correspondence  schools,  the 
extension  division  does  not  write  its  own  text  material.  Instead,  it 
uses  in  every  subject  the  newest  and  best  standard  texts  available 
in  the  market,  and  bases  its  instruction  papers  upon  these  texts.  It 
is,  therefore,  possible  to  improve  the  text  material  in  any'  subject 
whenever  a newer  and  better  book  on  the  subject  may  be  issued  by 
any  publisher  anywhere.  The  instruction  material  accompanying  the 
text  is  written  by  the  thoroughly  competent  instruction  staff  of  the 
school  and  is  supplemented  by  personal  correspondence  with  the 
students.  The  extension  division  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  text 
material  of  a course  of  instruction  in  a correspondence  school  is  not 
of  more  importance  than  is  the  textbook  in  a resident  class.  Per- 
sonal instructional  relationship  between  the  teacher  an£  the  student 
is  just  as  vital,  just  as  necessary,  in  high-grade  correspondence 
teaching  as  in  resident  school  work. 

. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  correspondence  school  is  intimately  related  with 
the  resident  schools  of  the  associations  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
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country,  and  uses  the  same  standard  course  outlines  and  standard 
text  material  as  the  resident  schools.  It  is,  t herefore,  possible  for  any 
student  who  may  change  his  position,  occupation,  or  residence  to 
transfer  his  courses  from  a resident  school  to  the  correspondence 
school,  or  vice  versa,  without  loss  of  time  or  money. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  correspondence  school  was  organized 
it  has  developed  a large  number  of  courses  and  offers  instruction  in 
the  following  groups: 


Coursi-s. 


Commerce 30 

Business  building 10 

I-aw 3 

'Trultie  uiiina^eiiieut 0 

Commercial  art 1 

Drawing 30 

Architecture 2l> 

Civil  engineering 25  | 

Mechanical 

Bower n 

Automobile r 


Coursi-s. 

Electrical 19 

Agriculture U 

Itural  engineering..  . 9 

Bure  unil  ii|i|iliei|  mallieiiiiilies  . 2,~i 

rienernl  etlueutlmi r>(i 

Modern  langiing.-s  (iilinnu^rnidiie 

method ) ) 30 

Leadership  training.  . . ..  3 

1 

Total,  omitting  duplicates.  .'{(Hi 


Ihose  who  are  familiar  with  this  recent  development  in  educa- 
tional  work  are  well  aware  that  correspondence  instruction  has 
quite  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  that  it  is  filling  a funda- 
mental need.  As  the  years  pass  by,  it  will  become  of  increasing 
importance  in  providing  suitable  educational  opportunities  for  mil- 
lions of  adult  employed  men  and  women  who  ought  to  have  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  education,  especially  in  vocational  train- 
ing,  but  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  only  got  it  by  the  corre- 
spondence method  of  instruction. 


1 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EX-SERVICE  MEN. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  not  use  all  of  its  funds  set 
aside  for  educational  work  overseas,  plans  were  developed  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  ex-service  men  in  their  educational  and 
vocational  plans.  Such  help  was  most  timely.  Thousands  of  young 
men,  receiving  their  discharge  from  military  and  nafal  service, 
found  themselves  facing  the  changed  economic  conditions  which  fol- 
lowed the  war,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  vocational 
readjustments.  Hundreds  of  others  left  the  service  with  a new. 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  but  without  the  means  to 
secure  the  training  they  needed.  Still  others  there  were  whose  edu- 
cational plans  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  who  found  it 
difficult  to  resume  these  plans  without  first  earning  and  saving  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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Having  these  conditions  in  mind,  the  War  Work  Council  ap- 
pointed an  educational  service  committee,  under  whose  direction 
there  was  developed  a comprehensive  plan  for  assisting  ex-service 
men  in  general  education  and  in  vocational  readjustment.  There 
was  also  conducted  under  this  committee's  supervision  an  extensive 
program  of  Americanization  work.  The  appropriations  for  all 
phases  of  the  committee's  work  have  aggregated  $6,500,000,  of 
which  more  than  $5,250,000  was  paid  out  in  scholarships  and  tuition 
fees. 


SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS. 


Believing  that  the  scl^dar^iip  awards  should  be  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  countVy  and  among  all  classes  of  ex-service 
men,  the  fund  was  divided  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  further- 
more was  designed  to  offer  equal  opportunities  to  all  ex-service  men 
regardless  of  their  previous  education  or  their  place  of  residence. 
For  this  reason  the  awards  were  made  in  all  grades  of  schools,  from 
themiost  elementary  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  In  some  parts 
of  the  South,  where  there  were  many  illiterate  colored  ex-service 
men,  special  elementary  schools  were  established  to  meet  their  needs, 
and  for  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  could  not  attend  resi- 
dent schools  instruction  was  provided  by  correspondence. 

The  awarding  of  scholarships  in  schools  below  college  grade  was 
done  by  local  committees,  of  which  (here  were  more  than  1,600  in 
operation,  enlisting  over  7,000. volunteer  workers,  and  serving  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  eont  incut  al*  area  of  the  United  States.  The 
collegiate  scholarships  were  awarded  hv  State  committees. 

Those  committees  were  painstaking  in  their  work.  They  inter- 
viewed the  applicants  and  studied  their  needs,  their  service  records, 
their  character  qualities,  and  looked  up  their  references.  This  care 
was  necessary  in  most  communities,  as  nearly  every  committee  had 
more  applicants  than  its  portion  of  the  fund  would  provide  for,  and 
it  was  the  desire  to  assist  the  most  worthy. 

The  scholarship  awards  made  from  the  beginning  of  this  service 
to  DeccTnbor  31,  1922,  when  the  fund  was  practically  exhausted, 
numbered  100,947.  Among  the  recipients  are  residents  of  fully  90 
per  cent  of  the  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States.  As  divided 
among  various  types  of  schools  the  awards  may  be  classified  as 


follows; 

In’tbcnl  Y.  M C.  A.  schools 49,  478 

In  non-Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools 13,  ,884 

In  correspondence  schools 80.833 

la  universities  ami  colleges 12,  438 


Total . 


! 


106, 118 
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A mere  statement  of  the  figures  fails  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
value  of  this  work.  The  awards  made  to  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  were  scattered  among  992  different  institutions,  and  in 
many  hundreds  of  cases  the  students  would  not  have  been  able  to 
continue  their  college  work  without  the  aid  given  by  these  awards. 

Not  less  valuable  than  the  help  given  to  college  students  was  that 
given  to  the  thousands  who  pursued  vocational  courses  in  trade  and 
technical  schools  and  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  of  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  anti  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  correspondence  schools. 

. • 

VOCATION  A I.  GUIDANCE. 

A valuable  service  set  up  under  the  committee's  plan  was  that  of 
vocational  guidance  and  employment.  Through  this  service  many 
men  were  enabled  to  resume  interrupted  courses  of  study  sooner  than 
if  dependent  on  their  own  resources;  others  were  able  to  adjust,  them- 
selves to  economic  conditions;  and  many  found  it  possible  to  realize 
those  higher  ideals  of  life  careers  which  grew  out  of  their  war 
experience.  - " 

Instruction  for  local  association  secretaries  desiring  to^ssist  ex- 
service  men  in  their  choicg  of  vocation  was  provided.'  Local  asso- 
ciations were  reimbursed  for  such  service  and  for  assistance  ren- 
dered to  ex-service  men  in  finding  permanent  positions  of  employ- 
ment. 

During  the  period  to  June  30,  1921,  more  than  70,000  ex-service 
men  were  given  valuable  assistance  through  this  bureau  at  an  ex- 
pense amounting' to  $74,538.  The  reimbursements  as  to  local  associa- 
tions were  discontinued  June  30,  1921,  but  the  counselling  service 
was  continued  as  a permanent  feature  of  the  program  of  the  United 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools. 

The  educational  service  fund  also  financed  a vocational  place- 
ment service  in  connection  with  local  associations  by  means  of  which 
more  than  100,000  ex-service  men  were  assisted  in  finding  employ- 
ment; a system  of  lectures  on  citizenship  in  connection  with  local 
posts  of  the  American  Legion;  and  a work  of  Americanization 
among  illiterates  and  foreigners  in  industry,  growing  out  of  the 
similar  work  done  for  them  in  the  Army. 

AMERICANIZATION  WORK. 

During  the  period  under  consideration  the  association  also  carried 
on  one  of  the  larges^programs  of  Americanization  work  done  by 
any  welfare  organization.  Special  secretaries  for  this  work  were 
provided  in  more  than  176  cities,  and  a comprehensive  program  of 
English  teaching,  citizenship  preparation,  lecture^,  and  entertain- 

* i 
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nients,  was  conducted,  and  assistance  in  securing  naturalization 
papers  was  rendered;  41>,:J45  men  were  taught  to  speak  English; 
3:1,053  were  assisted  in  securing  their 'naturalization  papers.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  a total  attendance  of  2.K99.547  at  14,357 
lectures  and  entertainments  designed  to  inculcate  the  spirit  and  ideals 
of  America.  For  this  work  the  sum  bf  $500,000  was  appropriated 
and  expended.  : 

CONCLUSION. 

The  propress  in  educational  work  made  by  the  Y.  M.  (\  A.  during 
the  past  three  years  is  most  gratifying.  Not  only  have  the  numbers 
of  students  and  schools  increased  in  considerable  proportions,  but 
the  advance  in  the  quality  of  education  and  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  courses  and  curriculum  lias  also  been  noteworthy.  Hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  responsible  for  the  development  of  this  movement  * 
feel  that  only  the  preliminary  steps  have  l>een  taken  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the.  ultimate  goal,  which  is  the  perfection  of  a con- 
tinentak  standardized,  Christian  character  building  program  of 
education  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
young  men  in  every  part  of  the  national  domain. 

■411 
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CHAPTER  XX VII. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Hy  Maiik  ,1.  Swrwi. 

Lhtrclur  i'l  the  Knight*  nf  1'iluinhiin  KtlihCJlitnnil  Arlirittn. 


Contexts.— Historic-ill  sfcrtrli  Karlv  ealncttlon.il  wink  nl  t lit*  kniiAliN  of  ( oliinil'iis— Kilucational 
work  for  former  servli-o  men:  I.  KveniiiK  selmoU;  Culltre  soholurship'-;  3.  CurrvspondeiHo 
courses— t 'oudusiou. 


‘ HISTORICAL  SKKTCH. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  is  ft-,  fraternal  anil  beneficent  sociotv  of 
Catholio  men,  founded  in  Now  IlaYen,  Conn.,  on  February  2,  1882. 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tire  Stataof  Connecticut  on  Mare h 
29,  1SS2.  ' ~ 

On  December  31,  1922,  the  total  momtutfslhp  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  was  774,189.  This  membershtm  ’was  divided  among  59 
.State  counts,  and  the  State  councils  were  in  turn  divided  into  2,290 
subordinate  councils.  The  membership  is  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Territorial  possessions,  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 


The  purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  develop  practical  Catholicity 
among  the  members,  to  promote  educational  4ml  charitable  activities, 
and,  by  means  of  its  insurance  department  to  give  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  families  of  deceased  members.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  organization,  education  has  always  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  but  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  order  the  educational  activities  were  car- 
ried on  almost  entirely  by  the  individual  subordinate  councils  of  the 
organization  and  were  confined  to  lecture  courses,  the  founding  of 
scholarships  in  local  institutions,  the  placing  of  books  in  libraries, 
and  other  matters  of  a similar  nature. 

In  1904  the  order  presented  $50,000  to  tho  Catholic  University  of 
America  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a chair  in 
American  history.  This  work  is  still  being  carried  on  from  this  fund 
at  the  university. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  endowment  of  tho  chair 
in  American  history  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at 
Washington,  $500,000  was  raised  among  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization to  create  an  endowment  in  fferpetuity  for  50  scholarships  at 
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the  Catholic  University.  The  campaign  to  raise  this  mopey  was 
curried  to  a successful  conclusion,  knd  the  scholarships  were  ipsti- 
tuted  and  bave  been  .since  maintained.  These  scholarships  are  con-  _ 
fined  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  University  of  America  and  are  ( 
hmited  in  their  application  'to  active  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  or  to  the  sonsbf  such  members.  Each  year  competitive 
examinations  are  held,  and  as  a resillt  of  these  examinations. students 
aro  selected  for  these  scholarships  at’ the  Catholic  University.  So 
far  as  is  practicable^’  students  aro  apportioned  on  a geographical 
basis.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  examinations  for*' 
these  scholarships  aro  handled,  I give  below  a notice  published  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  monthly  magazine  “Columbia”: 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  SCHOLARSHIP. 

* i 

A competitive  examination  for  the  graduate  Scholarships  established  by 
. the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  the  Catholic  University  will  be  held  April  14, 

1923.  **  * • ’ 

Applications  should  be  filed  before  March  IS,  1923.  j - ' 

Eligible  candidates. — The  examination  is  open  to  men  students  who  have 
■received  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in:  Arts,  Science  or  Letters  and  to  those  who 
are  now  in  the  Senior  class  in  college.  Students  who  desire,  as  K.  of  C. 

- Scholars,  to  enter  the  Law  School  of  the  University,  must  have  received  both 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  (in  Arts,  Science  or  Lettere)  and  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Laws. 

Subjects  of  examination. — All  candidates  tire  required  to  take  examination 
in  English,  History,  and  Mathematics.  Each  is  further  required  to  take 
examination  in  Physics  or  Chemistry  or  Biology ; and  in  Latin  or  Greek  or  one 
of  the  modem  languages  (French,  German,  Spanish).  The  candidate  will 
select  the  science  and  the  language  in  which  he  desires  to  take  examination. 

Tenure.— The  Scholarship  entitles  tho  holder  to  board,  lodging  and  tuition 
in  the  University  during  the  academic  year.  It  is  available  for  the  minimum 
period  required  for  obtaining  an  advanced  degree,  viz,  for  the  Mastership  in 
Arts,  one  year;  for  the  Mastership  in  Philosophy,  two  years;  for  the  Doctorate 
in  Phiiosphy,  three  years,. 

J ' t DIRECTOR  OF  STUDIES, 

• The  Catholic  Vnitmily  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

' t 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  FORMER  SERVICE  MEN. 


When  the  United  States  of  America  declared  war  against  Germany 
in  Aprfl,  1917,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  through  their- supreme 
board  of  directors,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

i 

The  supremo  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  a regular  meeting 
held  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1917,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  realizing  that  the  crisis 
confronting  our  country  calls  for  the  active  cooperation  and  patriotic  zeal  of  400,000 
members  of  the  order  in  this  country  to  our  Republic  and  its  laws,  pledge  their  con- 
tinued and  unconditional  support  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Nation,  in 
their  determination  to  protect  its  honor  and  its  ideals  of  humanity  and  right. 

Io  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution)  the  order  at  once 
undertook  to  raise  for  welfare  purposes  among  the  soldiers  $1,000,000. 
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* This  amount  was  raised  by  per  capita  tax  on  the  membership.  A 
few  months  later  drives  for  raising  money  for  Knights  qf  Columbus 
welfare  work  among  soldiers  wfere  carried  on  by  the  local  councils 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  total  amount  raised  by  these  drives 
was  about  $14,000,000:*.  At  a later  time,  in  November,  1918,  just 
. on  the  eve  o»f  the  armistice,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  ’'participated* 
with  other  welfare  organization  in  raising  money  for  welfare  wdrk 
among  the  soldiers.  The  amount  apportioned  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  was  $30,000,000.’ 
As  a result  of  the  money  raised  in  this  drive  and  the  earlier  drives, 
the  order  was  in  a position  to  carry  on  systematic  welfare  work 
among  the  soldiers,  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  Secretaries  and 
chaplains  were  placed  in  all  Army  camps  and  cantonments.  Knights 
of  Columbus  buildings  were  erected  and  community  centers  were 
established.  A total  of' 260  buildings  were  erected,  1,134  secretaries 
placed  in  this  country,  and  390  units  put  in  operation.  Foreign 
headquarters  were  established  in  Paris  and  Lon’don.  The  nundjer  of 
secretaries  sent  overseas  was  1,075.  The  motto  adopted  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbui  in  its  war  work  was,  “Everybody  welcome — 
everything  free,”  and  this  slogan  Was  literally  adhered  tp  throughout 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Knights  of  Columbus  still 
continued  tfoeir  welfare  work  in  the  Army  camps  in  this  country  and 
in  certain  places  abroad  until  November,  1910,  when  the  Unitei| 
States  Government  took  full  control  of  such  matters.  At  this  time 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  still  had  a fund  of  about  $19,000,000  in  its 
possession.  Sinco  that  time,’  still  following  its  motto  of  war'times — 
“Everybody  welcome — everything  free” — the  Knights  of  Columbus 
has  been  conducting  an  educational  system  free  to  former  service' 
men  which' has  been  maintained  not  only  out  of  the  interest  but  out 
of  the  principal  of  the  fund  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

' Tho  three  outstanding  features  of  our  educational  work  since  the 
war  have  been : . - 

1 . Tho  evening  schools. 

2.  Tho  scholarships. 

/ 3.  The, correspondence  school.  4 

•The  educational  Work  given  in  all  of  these  subdivisions  has  been 
ontirely  free  to  former  service  men. . a 

1.  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

I ' ,v 


(a)  Camp  schools  for  service  men. — In  Juno,  1919,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  instituted  eclucational  courses  at  Camp  Devons,  Mass.,  for 
the  men  in  service*  By  November  1,  1919,  tne  date  on  which  we 
were  demobilized  out  of  the  camps,  we  *wero  conducting  educational 
courses  in  25  camps  and  naval's tations,  with  a total  registration  or 
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5,8S*I  students.  These  courses  were  successful;  so  successful,  in  fact, 
♦hat  general  regret  was  expressed  by  the  enlisted  men  and  by  the 
respective  ollieers  in  charge  when  we  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 
But  our  educational  experience  in  the  camps,  brief  though  it  was, 
brought  home  to  us  very  forcibly  the  realization  that  there  was  need 
among  tho  young  men  of  draft  age  for  training  in  vocational  subjects 
and  mi  eagerness  on  theij^part  to  lake  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities  when  these  were  presented  tu  them. 

If  this  was  true  of  the  men  in  service,  it  could  he  no  less  true  of 
the  men  discharged  from  tho  service.  In  fact,  the  plight  of  the  lat- 
ter, confronted  as  many  of  them  wero  with  the  necessity  of  seeking 
new  employment  upon  their  return  to  civil  life,  was  even  more  acute 
and  their  eagerness  to  grasp  educational  opportunities  was  more 
intense  than  ever  before. 

( b)  Even uuj  school*  su p ported  by  War  fund  free  to  cx-service  men. — 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  was  the  first  organization  to  offer  to  the 
able-bodied  ex-service  man,  without  cost  in  himself,  evening  courses 
in  academic,  commercial  and  trade,  or 'technical  subjects  to  assist 
him  to  remove  the  deficiencies  in  his  educational  training  occasioned 
by  the  war  and  to  lit  him  for  more  attractive  occupations  and  greater 
usefulness.  The  first  Knights  of  Columbus  evening  school  was  opened 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  7,  1910.  On  September  ft,  1019,  it,  was 
decided  that  no  more  valuable  service  could  ho  rendered  than  (lie 
institution  of  schools  of  this  type  in  the  larger  cities  throughout  the. 
country,  to  be  supported  out  of  the  fund  remaining  in  our  hands. 
Arrangements  wero  made  for  tho  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  with  the 
result  that  the  work  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  s<i 
that  before 'the  close  of  the  school  year  45  committee  schools  were 
established  and  31, If#  students  wore  enrolled.  Although  pro\^iou 
was  made  for  the  admission  of  .applicants  who  had  not  been  in  serv- 
ice, upon  puyment  by  them  of  a tuition  fee,  the  number  of  pay  stu- 
dents enrolled  during  this  first  school  year  was  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  tho  entire  membership. 

(c)  Council  schools  supported  by  fees  paid  by.  students. — The  action 
of  tho  supremo  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Buffalo  on 
August  7,  1011),  authorizing  tho  appointment  of  a committee  on 
education  to  put  into  effect  the  institution  of  a system  of  council 
schools  to  be  maintained  by  fees  paid  by  students,  and  appropriating 
$50,000  for  administrative  purposes,  was  not  in  its  original  intent  in 
any  way  related  to  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  ex-serviec  man,  but  it 
was  no  less  practical  in  its  aim  and  patriotic  in  its  purpose.  Courses 
were  to  be  offered  by  Councils  to  members  and  to  others  desiring 
occupational  guidance  and  training  under  auspices  that  would 
inculcate  clearer  ideas  of  American  Life,  to  the  end  that  the  knowledge 
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gained  in  these  schools  would  be  used  not  only  for  the  advancement' 
of  the  individual  but  also  for  the  greater  good  of  the  community. 

In  keeping  also  with  the  desire  to  provide  under  our  auspices  free 
opportunities  for  advancement  to  as  many  cx-service  men  as  possible, 
we  decided  to  pay  out  of  the  war  fund  the  fees  of  ex-service  men 
attending  as  students  in  council  schools  to  be  established  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  and  to  bo  approved  by  the  committee. 

There  were  21  council  schools.instiluted  and  successfully  conducted 
during  the  school  year  ll)li)-20,  giving  instruction  to  over  7,000  men 
and  women. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  description  ubovc,  the  committee  school 
is  one  that  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
educational  committee  and  one  to  which  funds  are  supplied  directly 
from  the  central  ofliec  of  the  order  at  Now  llavcn,  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  school  work.  A council  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  under- 
taken on  the  initiative  of  the  local  subordinate  councils  and  assisted 
only  by  the  central  organization  to  the  extent  that  the  tuition  fees 
of  all  service  men  are  paid  from  the  war  fund.  It  will  he  noted 
further  that,  while  service  men  arc  free  to  enter  both  committee  and 
council  schools  without  any  payment  of  tuition  or  other  chnrges,  the 
evening  schools  arc  also  open  to  civilians  upon  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  tuition  fee.  Both  committee  and  council  schools  have 
been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  school  year  l!)20-21  the  number  of  committee  schools 
increased  from  -IS  to  S7  and  the  number  of  council  schools  increased 
from  21  to  38.  . The  enrollment  in  all  committee  schools  increased 
from  31,1(53  in  1019-20  to  a total  of  70,843  for  the  year  1920-21. 
The  enrollment  jn  all  council  schools  increased  from  3,198  to  10,467, 
so  that  during  this  period  the  Knights  of  Columbus  conducted  a 
system  comprising  125  ev%Tng  schools,  located  in  31  States.  The 
total  enrollment  in  all  schools  was  99,310  students,  distributed  among 
S6  different  courses. 

m 

During  the  school  year  1921-22  the  total  number  ofeyening 
schools  in  operation  was  106,  comprising  75  committeo  schools  and 
3 1 council  schools.  These  schools  were  distributed  among  37  States. 
Tho  total  enrollment  in  all  courses  in  all  schools  was  89,931,  com- 
prising a total  of  67,196  in  committee  schools  and  22,735  in  council 
schools.  Tho  total  number  of  courses  offered  was  86.  While  the 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  year  1921-22  was  smaller 
to  some  extent  than  for  the  preceding  year,  yet  tho  student  body 
has  shown  a marked  improvement  from  year  to  yea*.  During  the 
earlier  period  of  tho  free  evening  schools  a certain  number  of  young 
men  lacking  stability  and  initiative  were  enrolled  in  our  courses. 
They  .were  attracted  largely  by  curiosity  and  excitement  for  &>me- 
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thing  new  in  educational  work.  This  type  of  young  man  had  no 
serious  purpose  in  view  and  soon  dropped  out.  As  a consequence, 
our  student  body  for  1921-22  was  of  a superior  type.  A second 
reason  for  this  improvement  in  the  student  personnel  was  unques- 
tionably the  growing  confidence  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus  evening 
school  as  an  educational  institution.  Furthermore,  the  member- 
ship of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  to  a large  extent  included 
students  who  were  in  attendance  in  earlier  years  and  whose  per- 
sistency was  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  opportunities 
ottered  and  their  seriousness  in  the  pursuit  of  such  opportunities. 

As  complete  statistics  for  the  school  year  1922-23  cau  not  be  com- 
piled until  the  close  of  the  school  year,  it  has  been  thought  bettor 
not  to  insert  incomplete  statistics  in  regard  to  the  current  school 
year.  The  evening  schools,  however,  are  still  being  maintained  in 
the  same  maimer  as  they  have  been  in  previous  years. 

2.  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  was  not  only  the  first  organization  to 
provide  for  able-bodied  cx-servicc  men  opportunities  for  free  instruc- 
tion in  evening  vocational  courses,  but  it  was  also  the  first  to  otter 
to  them  full  scholarships  in  collego  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  or  their  equivalent.  The  first 
announcement  of  Kuights  of  Columbus  scholarships  to  ex-service 
men  was  made  oi^ugust  17,  1.919,  when  the  following  public  state- 
ment was  issued : 

With  a view  to  getting  the  men  who  return  from  Army  and  Navy  service  bac  k to 
serious  educational  occupation,  an<l  to  refitting  them  to  take  part  in  thn  mnet  uarful 
fields  of  reconstruction,  the  war  activities  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  offers 
fjOscholarshipe,  including  tuition,  incidental  fees,  books,  noceiaary  equipment,  board, 
and  lodging,  for  a complete  technical,  scientific,  mining,  agricultural,  or  foreign 
service  course;  also  60  ncholarehips  for  a complete  academic  course. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  addition,  that  applications  would  be  accepted 
for  scholarships  only  in  certain  institutions  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  no  professional  or  postgraduate  courses,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  and  dentistry,  would  be  given. 

While  it  was  the  intent  of  the  committee,  as  originally  announced, 
tolimitthe  number  of  scholarship*  to  100, to  be  awardedon  acompeti- 
tive  basis,  the  comparative  merit  of  applicants  to  bo  determined  by 
examinations  to  bo  conducted  by  the  board  of  entrance  of  the  various 
institutions,  the  committee  later  decided  that  a scholarship  would 
he  awarded  to  every  applicant  who  might  bo  certified  as  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  institution  for  winch  he  applied,  and  that  the  time 
limit  for  receiving  applications  would  be  oxtended  to  September  50, 
1919.  / ' v 
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Every  candidate  whose  application,  in‘ pipper  form,  was  received 
within  the  time  limit  set  bylhe  comnyttee,  and  who  was  certified  as 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  college  for  which  he  applied,  was  notified 
that  he  would  be  awarded  a scholarship.  In  every  instance  the 
decision  as  to  the  eligibility  of  candidates  was  made  by  the  college 
authorities. 

^ The  total  number  of  applications  received  within  the  time  limit 
set  was  2,291.  Of  this  number  many  could  not  be  considered 
because  applicants  failed  to  specify  the  preferred  college  or  course, 
or  because  application  was  made  either  for  colleges  or  for  courses 
that  were  not  included  in  the  offer.  , • , 

The  total  number  of  applications  submitted  to  the  colleges  was 
1,002.  Careful  investigation  of  the  qualifications  of  each  of  these 
applicants  was  conducted  by  the  college  authorities,  wnth  tho  result 
that,  after  final  reports  were  received  on  all  applicants,  440  students 
were  certified  as  eligible  for  entrance.  Of  this  number,  403  actually 
enrolled  in  the  courses  for  which  they  were  awarded  scholarships. 

As  was  announced  in  September,  1919,  no  fnore  scholarships  will 
be  offered,  and  none  of  those  now  held  by  students  will,  under  any 
condition,  be  transferred  to  other  persons. 

Action  on  applications. — The  following  tables  show  the  number  of 
complete  applications,  the  number  of  applicants  certified  as  eligible, 
and  the  number  of  scholarships  awanded: 


Institutions. 


Technical. 

University  or  California t 

The  Catholic  University 

Colorado  School  of  Minas 

Georgetown  University  Foreign  Service  School 

University  of  Illinois 

Louisiana  State  University 

Manhattan  College 

Massachusetts  lust  it  11  to  of  Technology 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri .. . , 

Montana  Stole  College  of  Agriculture 

Ohio  State  University 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

Purdue  University 

Hbefllnld  Scientific  8chool 

Stevens  1 nst II  ute  of  Technology 

Bt.  John's  University  of  Toledo 

West  Virginia  University 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Total 


Number 
' of 
nppli- 
rants. 

Nnmlior 
of  eligible 
appli- 
cants. 

Nu'mbcr 

scholar- 

ships 

awarded. 

23 

12 

11 

H 

« 

H 

4,1 

2 

2 

IUS 

47 

47 

71 

60 

44 

in 

11 

11 

i 

1 

1 

! 3 

6S 

40 

2.1 

5 

ft 

. 3.1 

20 

20 

10 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2t 

6 

ft 

3 

3 

. 2 

77 

31 

27 

37 

6 

ft 

ft 

ft 

6 

4.7 

10 

18 

43 

1.1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

3 

2 

30 

7 

7 

32 

17 

1ft 

803 

■ 326 

297 

o 

ERIC 


% 
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Instltuliuns. 

I 

0 

Number 

of 

til'l'li- 

rHnts. 

Number 
of  eligible 
rippli- 

uints. 

Number 

sclmlar- 

hllijis 

awunlerl. 

- Acadt  mic. 

The  Catholic  University 

Creighton  University.. ' 

23 

15 

1.5 

Lmvcrsir  v of  Dallas  . 

3 

3 

PePaiil  University  ... 

*- 

l 

University  of  Detroit- 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Diilmqtm  Collette 

Ihmuesne  l uiversit  v. . . 

tordlmn  University  . 

17 

2 

Uoniuga  University 

17 

Holy  (Toss  ( Ollugp 

I.oyola  Universit  v (('hii-ago1. 

'M 

22 

0 

2 

22 

Loyola  University  (New  Orleans) 

•2 

0 

2 

Manhattan  College 

Mount  A ngel  College. . . W 

Mount  St.  Charles  College  . . 

. . . m.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Niagara  University 

Notre  Paino  University. . 

• --'-l 

s 

*2 

Saul  a ( Inra  University . . 
St.  Louu  University... 

......  I 

4 

i 

8 

1 

College  of  St.  Thomas  (St.  Paul  i 

2 

\ iManova  College 

Total 

3 



1 

"v  'W  I 

8G 

In  addition  to  the  total  of  383  scholarships  mentioned  above,  20 
more  free  scholarships,  on  account  of  unavoidable  delays,  were  later 
established  upon  the  same  general  principles.  This  makes  a total  of 
403  scholarships  in  all. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  our  educational  work  at  the  present- 
time  is  tho  Knights  of  Columbus  Correspondence  School,  which  was 
instituted  during  the  year.  Iiy  reason  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  the 
widespiead  interest  that  it  has  evoked  throughout  the  country,  and 
its  rapid  expansion  since  its  inception  in  February,  1022,  this  new 
undertaking  demands  a rather  more  detailed  and  extended  pres- 
entation. 

The  purpose  underlying  this  extension  of  our  educational  program 
was  briefly  set  forth  in  our  report  to  tho  supreme  council  in  Aueust 
f 92 1 , os  follow's : ’ 

It  is  apparent  that,  t hrough  the  scholarships  awarded  to  students  of  ad vanced  stand- 
ing and  through  tho  evening  schools  conducted  in  tho  larger  cities  throughout  tho 
country,  we  have  provided  widespread  educational  opportunities  of  inestimable  value 
to  thpso  who  have  taken  ad  vantage  of  them.  In  order  to  round  out  to  its  fullest  pos-  - 
(abilities  the  service  that  wo-  are  endeavoring  to  render,  there  still  remains  one  im- 
portant step  to  be  taken— the  extension  to  the  ex-service  men  in  the  smaller  coraniu- 
mtiee.aud  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  advantages  of  free  educational  opportunities 
through  correspondence  courses . 

Preliminary  to  putting  the  project  into  actual  operation,  an  inten- 
sive study  of  correspondence  schools  systems  and  methods  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Educations  Buretyi  at  New  Haven,  with  the  resultj 
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that  definite  plans  for  the  institution  and  administration  of  home- 
stud\  courses  were  formulated  by  the  close  of  tho  year  1921,  and  the 
first  formal  announcements  of  them  appeared  in  the  February,  1922, 
issue  of  “Columbia.” 

Before  entering  upon  a detailed  recital  of  results  to  date,  it  appears 
advisable  to  present  briefly  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  successful  conduct  of  correspondence  courses  in  general,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  is  pertinent  and  necessary  for  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  tho  scope  of  our  work  and  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering it. 

Exclusively  for  er-servicc  nun  and  women. — It  should  he  stated  at 
the  outset  that  our  present  plans  eonterpplate  the  conduct  of  cor- 
respondence courses  for  ex-service  men  and  women  exclusively. 
Under  no  conditions  will  courses  he  issued  to  applicants  who  can  not 
submit,  conclusive  proof  of  honorable  discharge  from  Army  or  Navy 
service  during  the  World  War.  Necessarily,  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  the  trust  that  we  are  administering,  only  veterans  of  the  United 
Stales  service,  together  willi. those  veterans  of  service  in  the  forces 
of  the  Allies  who  are  now  residents  of  the  United  States,  are  eligible 
for  enrollment  under  tho  terms  of  the  offer. 

Tic  whir  of  instruction  by  correspondence. — For  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  Ihe  field  of  correspond- 
ence instruction  during  recent  years  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  decision  of  tin*  Knights  of  Columbus  to  undertake  this  extension 
of  its  educational  program  is  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency 
among  educational  institutions  of  recognized  standing  throughout 
the  country.  Correspondence  instruction  on  an  extended  scale,  dis- 
tinctively an  American  development,  is  a significant  phase  of  t^ftt 
democratic,  liberal,  all-inclusive  American  spirit  of  extending  to  the 
individual  opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  advancement. 

While  it  can  not  hojrightly  claimed  that  correspondence  instruction 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  classroom  instruction  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  distinctive  conditions  attaching  to  tho  correspondence 
method  are  at  least  in  some  courses  peculiarly  conducive  to  a thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  subject,  matter.  Properly  conducted  home- 
study  courses  establish  habits  of  concentration,  accuracy,  and  perse- 
verance. They  develop  initiative,  -resourcefulness,  and  self-reliance. 
They 'train  the  studont  to  think  fo^himself,  to  weigh  evidence,  and  to 
form  independent  judgments.  4 

Requisites  for  success. — The  successful  administration  of  home- 
study  courses  and  their  value  to  the  students  undertaking  them 
depend  upon  a careful*  study  of  and  attention  to  the  peculiar  diffi- 
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culties  inherent  in  the  work.  The  requisites  for  satisfactory  service 
may  he  stated  in  general  ns  follows : 

Recognition  of  the  limitations  of  the  field  in  regard  to  subjects  that  may  or  may 
not  be  successfully  conducted  by  this  method. 

Careful  selection  of  text  material  and  its  division  into  well-balanced  study  units 
or  assignments. 

Organmtion  of  definite  supplementary  instruction  and  information  for  the  direc- 
tion anefassistanee  of  the  student. 

Preliminary  proof  of  the  student’s  qualifications  to  undertake  the  course  for  which 
he  applies,  and  personal  advice  and  guidance  to  him  in  this  connection. 

Arrangements  for  prompt  examination  and  correction  of  students’  reporta^by 
expert  instructors. 

Establishment  of  a personal  relation,  as  far  as  possible,  between  student  and 
examiner  by  the  free  interchange  of  question  and  comment. 

It  is  upon  these  essential  considerations  that  the  plans  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  the  institution  and  conduct  of  its  com- 
spontlence  courses  have  been  based. 

Cooperating  agencies. — We  are  indebted  to  tljose  directors  of 
university  extension  departments  in  the  many  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  offering  home-study  courses  who  have 
assisted  us  by  their  guidance  and  cooperation  in  the  initiation  and 
development  of  our  plans.  In  some  instances  we  have  even  been 
permitted  to  use  their  home-study  material  withoufccost  or  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  As  a further  indication  of  the  willingness  of  these 
departments  to  cooperato  with  us  in  the  interests  of  the  ex-service 
man,  they  have  permitted  us  to  engago  the  services  0/  their  own 
experts  in  the  correction  and  criticism  of  students’  papers. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  courses  are  conducted 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  that 
no  other  agency  is  directly  concerned  in  or  responsible  for  their 
administration. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  hjivo 
prepared  under  our  own  direction,  certain  courses  for  which  satis- 
factory material  did  not  appear  to  be  otherwise  available.  These 
and  all  other  courses  that  may  bo  offered  will  likewise  provide 
students  with  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  criticism  and 
guidance  of  recognized  experts  in  the  respective,  subjects. 

Application  procedure. — Any  ex-service  man  or  woman  desiring  to 
enroll  in  a course  is  requested  to  write  to  the  supreme  secretary  for 
an  application  blank,  and  to  return  it  properly  filled  out  and  3worn 
to  as  required.  If  the  in  format!  orwjth  at  he  submits  satisfies"  the 
educational  bureau  that  he  is  properly  qualified  to  pursue  the  course 
for  which  he  makes  application,  and  if  there  is  a sufficient  number  of 
registrants  for  the  couree,  he  will  be.  enrolled  and  Ke  will  receive  the 
first  instruction  material.  If  the  applicant  is  not  enrolled  he  will 
receive  notice  to  that  effect,  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
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In  case  of  an  overwhelming  demand  for  enrollment  in  any  par- 
ticular course  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a waiting  list.  In  this 
event,  applications  will  be  cared  for  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  provided  the  applicant  states  that  he  desires  to  be  placed 
on  the  waiting  list. 

Only  one  course  will  be  issued  to  an  applicant  at  a time.  A stu- 
dent may  bo  enrolled  in  aa  additional  course  after  his  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course  in  which  lie  first  enrolls,  provided  tlyit  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  in  a position  at  that  time  to  continue  this 

service.  - 

Method  of  instruction. — Text  material:  Text  material  for  Knights 
of  Columbus  correspondence  courses  will  bo  issued,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cpurse,  in  one  of  three  forms:  As  a complete  text,  cover- 
ing the  entire  course,  to  be  sent  to  t![ie  student  when  he  enrolls;  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  successive  pamphlets  in  the  scries  constituting 
the  complete  text  for  the  course  to  be  issued  in  sequence  to  the  student 
as  ho  progresses;  in  typewritten  or  mimeographed  form,  to  be  issued 
in  the  same  way  as  pamphlets. 

Lesson  assignments:  Courses  are  divided  into  lessons  or  assign- 
ments, the  number  depending  upon  the  nature  and  length  of  the 
course.  Each  assignment  is  accompanied  by  necessary  instruction 
sheets  supplementing  tho  text  and  outlining  the  work  to  the  student, 
and  by  blank  forms  for  the  student’s  report. 

When  a student  enrolls  he  receives  tho  first  three  assignments. 
After  study  of  tho  text  in  accordance  with  instructions,  ho  prepares 
his  report  upon  the  first  assignment  and  mails  it  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  Educational  Bureau  at  New  Ilaven,  Conn.  This  report  is 
then  referred  to  an  examiner  for  correction  and  criticism,  and  it  is 
returned  to  tho  student,  together  with  tho  fourth  assignment^  and 
supplementary  material.  In  like  manner  tho  student  receives  the 
fifth  assignment  when  his  second  corrected  report  is  returned  to  him, 
and  so  on  until  he  has  completed  tho  course.  By  this  method  the  ~ 
student  is  always  in  possession  of  material  for  study,  and  there  is  no 
/ break  in  the  continuity  of  his  work. 

Grades  and  certificates.-^ Students’  reports  will  be  graded  by  exam- 
iners as  excellent,  very  good,  good,  fair,  or  unsatisfactory,  and  a 
record  of  these  grades  will  bo  kept  in  the  office  of  tho  educational 
bureau.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  upon  satisfactory 
completftft  of  courses. 

Cost  to  the  student. — No  chargcskor  fees  will  bo  required  except  aa 
indicated  below: 

Postage:  Every  student  Will  be  required  to  pay  the  postage 
on  his  reports  and  other  commuhications  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Now  Haven  office. 
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Texts:  A student  enrolled  in  a course  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  issue  a complete  text- at  tho  outset  will  he  required  to  make  a 
deposit  in  advance  covering  the  cost  yf  the  text.  This  deposit  is 
returnable  to  him  upon  his  completion  of  the  course.  In  no  event 
is  a text  so  issued  returnable  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  uud  in 
no  case  will  a deposit  be  returned  unless  the  student  completes 
the  course.  No  deposit  will  be  required  for  text  material  issued 
in  installments. 

Equipment:  A student  in  a course  for  which  special  technical 
equipment  is  required  will  be  expected  to  furnish  it  himself.  The 
educational  bureau  will,  upon  request,  arrange  to  supply  such  equip-, 
mont  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  A student  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  will  be  expected  to  forward  in  ad- 
vance an  amount  covering  tile  cost  ol  the  equipment  needed, 

liou  lumt.  i lie  maximum^,  tiling  allowance  for  the  completion 
of  any  course  will  be  one  year.  Most  of  the  courses  ought  to  be 
completed  in  a shorter  period,  and  students  are  therefore  urged 
to  pursue  their  studies  with  regularity  and  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch. If  an  enrolled  student  fails  to  submit  lesson  reports  for  a 
period  of  two  months  and  does  not  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  from 
the  educational  bureau,  he  will  he  dropped  Irom  membership. 

On  December  31,  1022,  the  -total  number  of  students  actually 
enrolled  m our  correspondence  courses  was  J 0,3-10.  These  students 
come  from  every  State  in  the  l nioti,  and  from  the  farm  as  well  as 
from  the  small  town  and  huge  eitv. 


CONCLUSION. 

From  a reading  of  this  report,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  has  for  tho  past  four  years  been  conducting  an  educa- 
tional system  for  former  service  men  which  is  unique.  The  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  as  has  been  indicated  before, 
formed  tho  residue  of  the  war  fund. 

Over  200,1)00  young  men  have  been*  enrolled  and  have  taken 
systematic  instruction  in  some  course  in  our  evening  schools;  and 
403  >oung  men  nave  taken  advantage  of  our  scholarship  courses  in 
representative  American  <®lleges  and  universities;  and  to  date  over 
10,000  young  men  have  enrolled  ami  are  taking  instruction  in  our 
correspondence  school.  Tho  order  has  felt  all  along  that  it  is  making 
a wise  and  judicious  use  of  the  money  left  in  its  hands  at  tho  close 
of  the  war,  and  it  has  received  abundant  testimonials  from  tho 
American  public  at  large  that  this  plan  has  received  indorsement 
and  approval. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Hu  K<tucat\<rn  unil  l{r»>anh  Ulrixuw,  \uliomil  Hoard  of  V.  IV.  (7.  A. 


< <i\tkvi  ..  -Wlial  dill i ittiI tati's  Y \V.  r.  A.  m'Ihm>1>  hiuI  rla>>pn — OrRaoizprf  schools  In  city 
iissoci;itions--K(liii-ntlouul  methods  i.ther  Hum  orgunizpd  schools  and  classes — Work 
uiuouK  Hie  foreign  Lsun-  liiauchcs  lor  colored  girls — Indian  work — National  aspects. 


Of  tlio  educational  work  of  (ho  Young  Women's  Christ  inn  Asso- 
ciations only  ;t  part  is  done  in  I lie  educat  ionttl  depnrlmentK.  The 
wliole  association  is  an  educational  project.  For  specific  pieces  of 
education,  it  organizes  educational  committees  and  departments  in 
those  associations  that  are  large  enough,  and  classes  in  those  that  do 
not  maintain  departments  or  need  committees.  In  every  association 
a great  deal  of  work  goes  on  which  is  directly  educational,  although 
not  so  named,  and  an  ultimately  educational  purpose  underlies  every 
plume  of  the  association's  life. 

For  this  reason  the  following  account  will  include  other  work 
than  that  done  in  organized  classes. 

I In'  peculiar  field  and  kind  of  usefulness  of  the  association  schools 
and  classes  and  the  nature  of  their  clientele  make  their  whole  plan 
of  organized  education  necessarily  different  from  the  plan  in  other 
schools. 

what  differentiates  y.  w.  c.  a.  schools  and  classes. 

•1.  The  object  of  the  associations  is  to  round  out  the  education  of 
each  individual,  helping  her  to  go  on  from  where  she  is,  and  to  get 
what  she  has  not  been  able  to  get  hitherto  or  ha$  not  hitherto  dis- 
covered that  she  needs;  and  also  helping  her  to  wantyfnore  education 
than  she  has  and  to  see  what  will  l>e  valuable  to  her/ 

Therefore  the  associations  regard  it  as  their  function  to  help  a 
girl  make  connections  she  has  not  been  able  to  make  with  the  public 
school,  technical  school,  or  other  existing  agency  equipped  to  give  the 
.specific  education  she  needs;  if  no  such  agency  exists,  to  form  a 
Young  Womens  Christian  Association  class;  ifLth.e  agency  exists,  but 
. t hero  are  girls  whose  circumstances  prevent  their  talcing  advantage  of 
it.  to  make  a Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  adaptation  of 
which  they  can  tafce  advantage.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  duplicate.  It  is  its  purpose  to  supply  what  is  not  being 
supplied,  and  to  provide  for  people  to  whom  existing  supplies  are 
for  some  reason  not^vailable.,. 
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Thoro  are  fow  of  the  practical  details  of  daily  life  in  which  some 
"ill  does  not  come  to  the  association  asking  for, help.  In  some  of 
the  subjects  asked  for,  instruction  can  be  found  elsewhere;  in  many 
-it  is  cither  not  given  elsewhere  or  given  under  conditions  that  make 
it  not  available  for  the  girl  asking  for  it  at  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

2.  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  “in  service  for  all 
girls”  and  teaching  the  whole  art  of  living,  must  have  and  are  free 
to  have  an  inclusiveness  that,  no  public  school  and  no  one  private 
school  or  technical  school  would  naturally  have. 

They  are  free  to  touch  all  sides  of  life,  religion  being  neither 
barred  not  prescribed. 

Their  attempt  is  to  keep  life  itself  at  its  highest.  Therefore  their 
necessity  is  to  educate  motives,  to  keep  all  the  aspects  of  education 
in  balance  in  a girl's  mind,  and  her  classes  related  to  everything 
else  in  her  life,  to  develop  her  understanding  of  what  she  is  about, 
and  clear  and  develop  her  purpose,  to  foster  in  her  thought  and 
feelings  concerning  everything  Idle  does  the  kind  of  background 
which  the  word  “Christian”  sums  up. 

•Specific  subjects  in  which  classes  are  formed  are  of  the  range 
suggested  above,  rapidly  varying  in  response  to  change  in  demand, 
and  so  diverse  as  to  seem  even  heterogeneous..  , 

3.  It  is  not  the  peculiar  function  of  the  associations  to  specialize 
highly.  At  the  point  where  specialized  expert  training  becomes 
necessary  to  a girl,  they  would  usually  refer  her  to  the  specialist 
sdhool  in  the  branch  of  study  she  needs,  provided  there  is  one  within 
reach  equipped  for  a more  professional  completeness  of  training 
than  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  can  give.  Classes 
formed  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  arc  apt  to  be 
for  beginners,  or  for  people  who  have  not  much  time  to  devote. 
The  only  specialty  it  can  permit  itself  is  to  specialize  in  consciously 
directing  every  one  of  its  kinds  of  education  to  the  individual’s 
total  success  in  living. 

ORGANIZED  SCHOOLS  IN  CITY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

♦ 

A 

It  is  only  the  larger  associations  that  maintain  organized  schools. 
About  40  city  associations  "have  them.  Among  noteworthy  ones  are 
those  in  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  Indianapolis,  Dallas, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Each  has  its  own 
special  kind  of  Thterest,  the  result  of  the  special  kind  of  community 
whose  needs  it  has  tried  to  meet.  ’ * ' 

The  Ballard  School,  in  New  York,  now  50  years  old,  was  the  first 
established,  and  is  probably  the  most  highly  developed.  ^VKile  in 
their  details  the  several  schools  differ  as  markedly  as*the  cities  in 
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which  thevjiiivc  grown  up,  this,  (Hie  and  the  school  in  Ilurlem  branch, 
New  York,  may  serve  as  illustrations,  showing  certain  character- 
istics which  all  the  schools  have  in  common. 

The  Ballard  School. — During  the  year  1021  there  were  enrolled 
in -202  day  and  evening  classes  3,577  students  in  46  different  subjects. 
Because  many  people  registered  in  more  classes  than  one,  the  total 
of  registration  in  classes  was  5.153.  For  1022  the  completed  figures 
are  not  yet  available,  but  will  he  somewhat  higher.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  enrollment  is  in  evening  classes. 

^ t 

Some  classes  meet  once  a week,  some  twice,  some  three  times,  some 
daily.  Courses  vary  in  length  from  nine  months  to  a single  lessbn/ 
New  classes  start  frequently.  Most  classes,  however,  hegin4*lJi><*p- 
t ember  or  October  and  end  in  December  or  January,  or  begin  in 
February  and  end  in  May. 

Only  a few  of  the  teachers  give  full  time.  Some  are  business 
women,  employed  or  carrying  on  their  own  businesses;  some  are 
professional  women';  many  teach  elsewhere;  during  the  day  and  have 
evening  classes  in  the  Ballard  School.  Some  public-school  teachers 
feel  a repaying  refreshment  in  teaching  these  students  who  have 
chosen  a course  for  a definite  purpose  of  self-improvement  and  care 
enough  for  it  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  wages. 

What  girh  want. — The  secretarial  course  and  the  various  business 
classes  are  taken  by  many  employed  girls  who  are  ambitious  to  fit 
themselves  for  better  positions  and  better  salaries,  using  their  after- 
hours  time.. 

English  courses  are  largely  for  better  power  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing English.  A girl  is  apt  to  take  them  because  she  wants  to  in- 
crease her  employer's  confidence  in  her  intelligence  and  be  trusted 
with  more  responsilulity. 

Elocution,  dramatics,  and  public  speaking  are  often  chosen  for  a 
like  reason.  Somefprls  are  attracted  by  the  name  elocution  because 
they  want  a way  of  self-expression,. some  because  they  want  a parlor 
“ stunt  ” and  do  not  play  pr  sing.  JjMime  want  to  overcome  timidity, 
get  voice  drill,  learn  how  to  stand  and  how  to  enter  a room.  Often 
one  who  has  had  an  increase  in  her  wages  comes  in  to  say  she  lays  it 
to  the  increased  self-confidence  these  courses  gave  her. 

A class  listed  as  in  “social  usage”  came  from  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  books  on  etiquette  in  the  library.  Thp  librarian  noticed 
their  thumb-worn  state,  and  the  school  introduced  a course. 

A course  in  tea-room  management /consists  of  three  months  of  in- 
tensive training  in  the  school  and  six  months  pf  practical  experience 
in  several  cooperating  lunch  rooms,  tea  rooms,  and  cafeterias.  The 
training  in  the  school  includes  buying,  menu  planning  for  a balanced 
diet,  serving,  and  the  training  of  waitresses,  problems  of  preparing 
meals  for  large  groups,  arithmetics  bookkeeping  and  Recounting, 
01348° — 24 il  -*  ‘ * !j 
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commercial  methods,  tfips  to  markets  and  factories,  institution  man- 
agement. The  six  months'  laboratory  training  includes  three  months 
of  actual  work  in  a lunch  or  tea  room  or  cafeteria,  with  one  we^k  in 
each  of  its  positions  in  furn— cooking,  cleaning,  waiting,  buying, 
etc.;  then  three  months  in  another  place  with  different  conditions. 
Graduates  of  the  class  easily  find  positions;  a number  open  their  own 
tea  rooms.  The  school  advises  them  to  act  as  assistants  for  a year 
before  going  into  business  for  themselves. 

The  “ trained  attendants  ” course  is  made  oirthe  same  plan — three 
months  of  intensive  training  in  the  school  and  six  months  in  one 
of  three  hospitals  with  which  alliance  has  been  made.  The  Ballard 
Sohqol  guarantees  to  the  hospital  the  preliminary  work:  the  hospital 
guarantees  the  six  months'  practice  to  the  Ballard  Schdol.  The 
whole  is  under  State  supervision.  - ' 

Requestsfor  courses,  by  mail  and  telephone  as  well  as-in  person, 
are  frequent.  All  are  filed,  and  when  there  have  been  enough 
requests  to  justify  it,  and  they  are  not  being  met  elsewhere,  a class 
is  planned  and  the  askers  notified.  4 

Why  girls  come.— Classes  are  kept  small.  They  can  have,  there- 
fore, an  intimacy  and  an  individual  helpfulness  that  larger  classes 
can  not  haite  and  some  girls  can  not  do  without. 

Course^ije  flexible.  They  are  less  prearranged  than  planned  to 
fit  needs  as  needs  disclose  themselves. 

Because  there  is  no  overhead  in  rent  and  because  professional 
women  will  often  for*  motives  of  service- take  pupils  at  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  for  a fraction  of  what  they  charge 
their  pupils  outside,  girls  can  get  *what  they  could  not  uflford  else- 
where. 

• *>. 

The  “ School  of  Opportunity"  Harlan.  T>  ranch,  Xan  York, — Much 

more  than  the  Ballard  School,  the  Harlem  Branch  School  plans  for 
girls  of  less  than  high-school  education. 

Its  courses  try  to  meet  girls  where  they  are,  no  matter  where  they 
are,  and  to  give  them  opportunity  to  got  ahead  from  that  poifit.  It 
has  among  its  students  employed  girls  who  have  left. school  early  to 
go  to  work  and  are  ambitious  for  more  education  because  thfcir  work 
has  shown  them  specific  needs  for  it;  younger  girls  whose  parents  . 
send  them  to  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  school  in 
the  hope  that  its  atmosphere  and  its  intimate  individual  attention 
will  get  a hold  on  them  that  the  public  school  with  its  larger  classes 
has  not  been  able  to  gefc;  older  girls  and  married  women  who  in  the 
late  twenties,  t^e  thirties,  and  the  early  forties  find  themselves  in 
need  of  preparation  for  making  a living  or  a better  living,  or  have  * 
grown  tired  of  economic  dependency-,  or  ti\f p To  some  sort  of  study 
or  draft  because  they  l?gin  to  find  life  insufficiently  interesting. 
These  are  not  all  the  types  by  any  means,  but  these  are  some. 
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In  response  to  many  inquiries,  a four  months’  course  in  “ Scientific 
treatment  of  hair  and  skin  ” is  offered.  Most  of  the  girls  who.  take 
it  want  it  as  a way  of  making  a living.  Besides  technique,  the 
teacher  of  the  class  gives  the  girls  much  instruction  about  the  kind 
of  people  they  will  meet,  how  to  meet  them,  courtesy,  personal 
standards.  Some  14  people  who  have  taken  the  course  have  opened 
shong  of  their  own. 

The  course  in  domestic  arts  is  taken  tfiucli  more  for  home  service 
than  for  commercial  use. 

Cooking  courses  decrease  in  popularity.  This  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  increasing  apartment  and  cafeteria  method  of  city  life.  There- 
fore, as  in  the  Ballard  School,  the  cooking  course  now  consists  of  a 
series  of  “ demonstrations,"  each  independent  of  the  rest. 

The  “ costume  design  ” clnss  has  in  it  a professional  designer  who 
wants  new  ideas  for  her  work,  and  dressmakers  who  want  to  improve 
the  quality  of  theirs,  as  well  as  beginners.  It  is  used  largely  for 
training  for  the  commercial  field.  » 

The^  interior  decorating  v course  is  used  as  a lifl^-making  course, 
not  for  trade  purposes.  . 

The  music  courses  are  chosen  by  girls  who  want  them  for  their 
own  joy. 

The  fine  arts  course  is  chosen  for  both  purposes.  A girl  whose 
employment  was  .etching  on  silver  was  enrolled  in  a typewriting 
class  and  disliked  it  heartily.  She  said  she  entered  it  because  stenog- 
raphers could  earn  bigger  salaries  than  hers.  The  director  of  the 
school  suggested  the  fine  arts  course  instend,  as  a way  of  increasing 
her  value  and  therefore  her  salary  in  the  work'  she  really  enjoyed. 

She  began  tukipg  original  designs  to  her  employer,  and  her  salary 
went  up.  • ‘ 

These  are  a few  details,  rapidly  chosen.  Many  other  things  are  being 
done,’ both  in  these  two  schools  and  in  the  others  scattered  through 
the*United  States. 

Other  school  and  clauses. — Cincinnati  offers  classes  in  parliamen- 
tary law,  human  progress  in  industry,-  citizenship  (given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Womdh  Voters  and  including  lectures  on 
different  forms  of  city  government;  history  of  present  political 
parties;  primaries;  and  similar  subjects).  Others  of  the  many 
courses  are  art  talks,  with  trips  to  the  art  museum ; instruction  in 

l>oster  making  and  design;  story-telling;  “Christian  fundamen- 
tals.” 

Philadelphia  has,  among  other  classes  not  already  mentioned  in 
other  schools,  classes  in  rug  making,  basketry,  nlmsical  appreciation, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  “ insistent  problems  of  democracy,”  nature 
study,  gardening,  automobile  mechanics,  first  aid,  American  litefm- 
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ture.  It  has  a Romans  torurn,  discussing  11  The  real  woman  of 
to-day  ” in  her  various  relations. 

Akron,  Ohio,  has  an  interesting  Bible  course  made  up  of  six  lec- 
tures by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  one  each  by  leading  ministers  of  the 
Christian  churches,  and  one  by  some  notable  woman  of  the  com- 
munity. . , 

The  following  account  is  of  work  going  on  in  Indianapolis': 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  a numlter  of  neighborhood  Bible  elnsses  were 
organized  by  the  religious  education  department  of  the  Indianapolis  Assoelu-' 
tion.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  association  rather  lost  touch  with  these 
classes,  although  , they  still  called  themselves  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  classes.  One  year  ago  this  fall  we  decided  that  we  should  under- 
take to  ally  them  more  closely  with  us.  We  devoted  a good  deal  of  attention 
to  this,  and  as  a result  our  Bible  classes  for  the  year  1920-21  had  a total 
enrollment  of  024.  This  fall  we  have  carried  on  this  same  policy,  and  have 
organized  two  new  Bible  classes  among  nurses  ut  hospitals.  The  "Wednesday 
Afternoon  Club"  Is  a literary  club  which  asked  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  to  furnish  them  a Bible  teacher  to  give  a half-hour  lesson  at  each 
of  their  meetings. 

In  our  general  education  department  we  have  l>eon  feeding  more  anymore 
that  the  field  for  night  classes  is  being  taken  over  by  other  agencies.  A phase 
of  educational  work  which  we  decided  might  l>e  of  great  benefit  was  to  offer 
open  forums  on  different  subjects  of  current  interest  and  importance.  Lust 
year  we  offered  four  of  these.  We  started  with  u course  of  psychology  In  an' 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  “fake”  psychologists  that  have  been  flooding  the 
country.  The  extension  division  of  Indiana  University  cooperated  with  us  by 
paying  one  of  their  professors  to  give  his  time.  Our  attendance  for  the  three 
discussions  totaled  1,000.  The  other  courses  given  were  one  on  “eugenics,” 
under  a doctor  connected  with  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine; 
one  on  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Conference,”  by  a current  events 
specialist;  and  another  on  "World  problems  and  their  Christian  solution,"  by  a 
secretary  connected  with  the  Federal  round  I of  Churches.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  psychology  was  by  far  the  most  popular,  and  the  eugenics  next. 
The  character  of  the  audiences  was  most  interesting,  and  the  discussions  which 
followed  the  leader's  talks  were  thoroughly*  worth  while.  We  have  1>oen  very 
happy  to  see  how  many  young  men  and  women  have  come  In  for  these  short 
courses. 

. We  are  carrying  out  the  same  itoiley  this  year.  We  have  had  one  course  of 
three  talks  on  industrial  relations,  another  on  eugenics.  We  nre  planning  a 
Bhort  course  on  evolution,  with  three  men  ns  leaders;  a doctor  to  discuss 
evolution  In  biology,  a sociology  professor  from  Butler  College  to  discuss 
evolution  In  sociology,  and  tbe  dean  of  our  college  of  mlasfons  to  discuss 
evolution  in  religion.  We  are  sincerely  hoping  tlmt  by  this  means  we  may 
have  some  part  In  giving  the  proper  trend  to  public  opinion  In  our  community. 

The  educational  work  in  the  industrial  department  has  been  wonderfully 
• successful  this  fall  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  have 
helped  definitely  in  the  planning  of  their  class  work.  Practically  eVery  girl 
who  has  been  present  at  their  weekly  supper  meeting  on  Wednesday  night  has 
been  a member  of  a class  following  the  supper.  They  have  also  done  definite 
. educational  work  through  the  open-forum  half  hour.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are* “A  Christian  conscience  In  industry,"  "Choosing  a vocation,”  "The  ’ 
cartoonist,”  Classes  during  thl*v  first  term  have  been  Bride’a  Hope  Chest,  gym- 
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naaiurn,  leadership,  swimming,  charm  class.  The  Bride’s  Hope  Chest  class  was 
really  a class  In  novelty  art.  The  Kiris  have  done  beautiful  hand  sewing, 
enameling,  have  made  flowers,  etc.  The  leadership  class  was  taught  by  the 
president  of  our  hoard  of  directors.  The  girls  In  this  class  have  been  the 
otlicers  nf  the  various  clubs.  The  charm  class  was  very  popular  and  very 
successful.  A different  leader  on  each  evening  presented  the  various  phases 
of  charm:  “IIow  to  l*e  charming  in  api«?arance.”  “How  to  be  charming  In 
manner,"  “How  to  be  charming  In  nubile,"  “ How  to  be  charming  as  a hostess," 

How  to  lie  cbarming  with  men,”  “ IIow  to  be  charming  oneself."  The  Bride's 
Hope  Chest  will  lie  followed  this  next  term  by  a clasts  relating  to  sex  questions, 
Hie  leadership  class  by  a Bible  class,  and  the  charm  class  by  a study  of  com- 
munity questions  und  problems  under  men  front  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  following  account  of  the  “ Charm  School  ” is  from  the  Chicago 
Industrial  Service  Center,  where  the  idea  originated: 

Our  Charm  School  course  was  made  to  fit  the  needs  and  requests  of  the 
girls  and  lias  been  largely  In  the  form  of  discussion,  with  someone  each  tlmo 
to  draw  out  the  girls  and  conduct  the  talk,  muking  It  as  informal  as  possible. 
We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  getting  volunteers  who  are  fine  In  this,  as  H 
takes  tact  and  understanding  to  keep  it  from  being  suiterilciul.  We  have 
stressed  the  development  of  each  Individual’s  jiersonality  and  the  cliurm  In 
being  natural.  T he  following  gives  a general  idea  of  our  course: 

3.  Whnf  underlies  charm  and  friendship?  What  Is  jiersonallty ? 

2..  Charm  In  the  home — toward  members  of  one’s  family. 

3.  Table  etiquette — (we  served  a four-course  dinner,  using  all  necessary 

silver,  china,  table  decorations,  place  cards.) 

4.  ( harm  In  conversation — development  of  the  mind,  reading  good  Ixxiks, 

keeping  posted. 

f>.  Charm  In  dross  expression  of  individuality,  right  use  of  colors,  proper 
dress  for  all  locations. 

fi.  Interior  decorating— making  a home  attractive  und  beautiful,  though 
simply  furnished. 

7.  Spiritual  clmrm.  V 

8.  A general  talk  on  charm,  bringing  together  all  (lie  former  points. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS  OTHER  THAN  ORGANIZED  SCHOOLS  AND 

CLASSES. 

It  is  probably  generally  true  that  tlm  trend  is  not  toward  more 
classes  but  toward  educational  work  through  club  programs  and 
through  all  association  projects.  In  the  towns  and  open  country 
classes  are  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  larger  city  associations,  but\ 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  has  instead  a range  of  ^ 
opportunities  characteristic  of  rural  communities  and  not  open  in 
cities  and  larger  towns.  Community  cooperation  is  very  much  wider, 
showing  itself  in  canning  clubs,  fairs,  granges,  the  farm  and  home 
bureau,  church  organizations,  and  the  many  ulher  ways  of  group 
interchange  of  thought  and  experience  fostered  by  Government  and 
local  agencies  and  shared  in  by  the  whole  community.  The  educa-  . 
tional  program  of  the  association  tends  to  be  carried  by  clubs  and 
by  corfftnunity  gatherings.  ; « 
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Lectures. — In  both  rural  communities  and  cities,  lectures  offered 
by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  are  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Important  speakers  from  outside  are  brought  in  and  sponsored 

by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations.  • ^ 

2.  Lectures  on  literature,  art,  music,  or  some  special  problem  like 
interior  decorating,  or  some  current  interest  in  economic  affairs  or 
national  or  world  politics,  are  given  by  local  specialists. 

Music—  In  many  places  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
adds  to  the  musical  opportunities  of  the  community  by  arranging 
for  musical  events,  either  single  or  in  series,  either  bv  local  musicians 
or  by  people  brought,  from  other  cities. 

Directed  visitation. — An  increasing  number  of  associations  are 
sending  groups  of  girls  with  a guide  to  visit  museums,  newspaper 
offices,  factories,  courts,  and  other,  places  of  local  interest,  and  to 
* plays  and  concerts.  , * ^ 

Formns. — The  forum  has  become  an  established  method  of  educa- 
tion. Subjects  are  often  Christian  citizenshiprand  the  problems  of 
international  relations,  often  questions  of  the  industrial  world. 
t Clubs.— The  club  has  come  to  be  probably  the  most  important  of 
organized  program  groups.  Out  of  it  classes  often  grow.  Often  as 
a club  with  a leader  a group  of  girls  will  carry  on  a piece  of  study 
\as  serious  and  sustained  and  as  fruitful  in  results  as  class  study. 
\The  club  is  a means  of  education  characteristic  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association;  clubs  are  a feature  of  every  type  of 
dissociation  from  the  largest  city  association  to  the  county: organiza- 
ti<m  in  the  smallest  and  most  thinly  scattered  rural  communities; 
they  unite  groups  of  all  types,  environments,  and  ages,  and  for  a 
widh  variety  of  purposes. 

Three  main  kinds  of  clubs  will  bo  spoken  of  here— Industrial 
Clubs, \^feiness  Girls’  Clubs,  and  Girl  Reserves. 

IndibUricl  clubs. — It  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  working 
theory  of  the  industrial  department  that  the  club  is  an  educational 
method.  \For  some  girls  it  is  the  only  educational  menns  the  associa- 
tion can  expect  to  mnke  useful.  For  others,  it  is  the  avenue  of  ap- 
proach through  which  a self-educating  ambition  is  awakened. 

The  educational  value  in  being  a member  of  a club  is  of  two  kinds: 
1»  The  training  which  comes  from  the  very  fact  of  membership  in 
a group.  A girl  learns  to  subordinate  personal  desires  to  things  which 
are  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  learns  poise  through  speaking,  mak- 
ing reports,  and  presiding;  learns  how  to  state  things  clearly  through 
giving  written  or  oral  reports  of  committee  work.  The  business 
may  6e  something  that  seems  to  an  outsider  very  unimportant,  and 
yet  girls  sometimes  develop  wonderfully  because  of  this  experience. 
In  a new  group  contemplating  organization,  especially  if  it  has  no 
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girls  who  have  ever  been  members  of  groups,  the  helplessness  with 
which  they  face  such  simple  matters  ns  motions,  discovering  the 
will  of  the  majority,  etc.,  indicates  how  necessary  this  sort  of  train- 
ing is  for  women  who  are  to  take  their  part  in  citizenship. 

2.  The  education  which  comes  through  activities.  In  recreational 
activities  it  may  bo  a matter  of  taking  responsibility  and  of  finding 
resources.  The  educational  value  in  dramatics  will  be  sijbken  of  by 
itself  below.  Service  activities  give  a real  opportunity  A group 
’ which  undertook  to  take  care  of^a  family  during  a winter  worked 

| with  a number  of  agencies,  including  the  Red  Cross,  the  clinic  of 

one  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  International  Institute.  They  read 
the  case  history  of  the  family,  planned  their  buying  in  accordance 
. Avith  ,he  list  furnished  by  the  hospital,  and  checked  up  with 
the  case  worker  of  the  Red  Cross  after  their  visits.  They  learned 
a gieat  deal,  not  only  about  good  judgment  in  managing  practical 
family  affairs  but  about  community  agencies  for  social  service.  t 
j Classes  come  as  a result  of  expressed  desires  of  the  groups  them- 

selves. I or  a long  t ime,  for  instance,  association  workers  in  the 
| industrial  department  wished  to  have  classes  in  economics,  his- 

toiy,  etc.  One  of  the  girls  went  to  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer 
school  for  industrial  women.  Wien  she  came  back  to  her  own 
; association  sl\o  made  a speech  in  which  she  told  the  girls  why  they 

needed  hi  shfdy  economics.  It  was  more  effective  promotion  than 
could  have  bertn  done  by  any  one  else.  There  is  a widespread  inter- 
est now,  and  in  many  cities  throughout  the.  United  Stjjt.es  the  in- 
1 dust  rial  departments  are  having  clnsses  in  economics  and  related 

subjects.  Therft  are  many  other  clnsses, of  course — history,  literature, 
a few  in  psychology,  a good  many  in  handicraft,  many  in  music, 
interest  also  in  .Wing  and  millinery.  Most  of  the  people  who  are 
having  a chance  to  experiment  in  teaching  these,  classes  are  finding 
it  n very  interesting  and  rewarding  job,  calling  for  much  originality 
and  resourcefulness. 

fj 

The  club  gives  many  an  opening  for  awaking  the  desire  and 
demand  for  further  education.  The  industrial  department  is  inter- 
ested in  preparing  girls  to*  make  use.  of  such  special  opportunities 
as  have  been  offered  by  Bryn  Mawr  and  Antioch  College,  and  of 
opportunities  which  present  themselves  in  schools  of  their  own  com-'V 
munitics.  In  many  industrial  departments  there  are  competitions,* 
with  awards,  for  groups  having  the  greatest  number  of  girls  itt  edu- 
cational classes  either  within  or  without  the  association. 

Buxine**  -women '*  dub*. — The  members  hero  are  apt  to  have  a 
strong  consciousness,  either  awake  or  readily  awakened,  of  citizen* 
ship  in  the  community  and  responsibility  for  influencing  comi 
munity  well-being.  The  following  are  illustrative  of  programs 

o L . 
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carried  out  by  business  women’s  clubs,  some  of  them  merely  indi- 
vidualistic, some  showing  the  sense  of  responsible  and  interested 
citizenship,  some  the  desire  to  keep  abreast,  of  present-day  thinking: 

1.  Citizenship  courses:  open-forum  courses,  in  which  pending  bills,' 
both  State  and  National,  are  explained  and  discussed,  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  intelligent  action  regarding  them  being  stressed. 

2.  Presentation  of  platforms  at  the  time  an  election  is  pending: 
an  evening’s  program  includes  a statement  by  a representative  of 
each  party. 

3.  Examination  and  discussion  of  community  taxes. 

4.  “What”  and  “Why”  courses:  presentation  and  discussion  of 

national  and  international  questions.  * 

3.  Business  conduct  courses. 

6.  “ Do  you  know  your  community  f ” 

7.  Economics. 

8.  1 metical  psychology  lectures,  as  substitutes  for  harmful  and 
popular  character-analysis  lectures. 

9.  “ Customs  and  courtesies”  class. 

10.  “The  ways  in  which  we  are  alike”;  an  international  forum,  to 
counteract  the  usual  and  unchristian  assumption  that  our  own  ways, 
being  different,  are  superior. 

Girl  rater och, — The  educational  purpose  of  the  (Jirl  Reserve  Club 
is  different  at  its  starting  point  from  that  of  the  clubs  of  older 
girls.  The  Girl  Poser  ves  are  school  girls.  The  purpose,  of  the 
Voting  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  establishing  and  directing 
clubs  among  them  is  to  educate  in  standards  of  life,  to  widen  in- 
terests, to  meet  the  vivid  demand  of  the.  quick-pulsed  ‘teens  for  some- 
thing to  do , to  train  through  activities,  l<>  supply  good  nourishment 
to  the  sudden  hunger  for  extra-curricular  information  and  ex- 
perience that  are  forever  budding  overnight  in  adolescence.  A 
chib  may  turn  its  energies  into  any  one  of  a number  of  channels,  or 
into  anumber  by  turns.  The  business  of  the  club  leaders  is  to  see 
that^£*ach  member  the  club  is  really  supplementing  the  education 
she  is  getting  elsewhere,  and  helping  to  give  all  the  varied  occupa- 
tions and  interests  of  her  year  a growing  unification,  significance, 
balance,  adequacy. 

“The  Girl  Reserve  Movement,  a Manual  for  Advisers,”  first  pub- 
lished by  the  nutional  l»oard  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  September,  1918,  and  last  revised  in  .Tune,  1921,  states 
4he  theory  of  the  movement  and  presents  a mass  of  suggested  material 
for  use  in  planning  club  programs.  These  are  a few  nmong  the  sug- 
gested lines  of  study  and. activity: 

Handicraft:  Leather  work,  wood  block  printing,  batik  work,  tie* 
dyeing,  sealing-wax  craft,  pottery,  making  receipe  books,  making 
dollhouses  and  furniture,  boxcraft. 

T W , .4 
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Collections. 

Story-telling. 

Discussions : Concrete  questions  of  personal  conduct,  and  ques- 
tions involving  the  practical  working  of  theoretical  ideals  and  stand- 
ards; questions  of  citizenship  and  public  morals;  topics  of  current 
interest. 

Ci  vie  information.  * 

Iluift,  personal  and  civic;  keeping  a personal  expense  account, 
budgeting  expenses,  budgeting  time;  study  of  the  city  expense  ac- 
count and  the  city  budget.  What  becomes  of  the  city  junk?  Rela- 
tion of  city  clean-ups  and  city  thrift.  Investing;  (ioveriiment  securi- 
ties and  other  securities. 

Business  ideals,  principles,  details.  Acquaintance  with  common 
business  terms.  How  to  handle  checks  and  deal  with  a bank. 

Vocational  information.  How  to  choose  a vocation.  What  you 
need-  to  know  about  ymirself;  what  you  need  to  know  about  the 
occupation.  Local  occupational  information,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, placement  bureaus. 

Music. 

Service.  The  principle  underlying  is  that  the  girls  should  choose 
for  themselves  some  kindness  they  eiln  do  as  a club  which  is  really 
worth  doing,  interesting  to  them  and  within  their  powers,  and  at 
hand  to  be  done. 

Cam  pH.  A place  for  summer  camps  lias  come  to  lie.  a part  of  the 
equipment  either  owned  or  looked  forward  to  in  almost  all  associa- 
tions. They  are  used  for  vacations,  and  also  for  week-ends.  The 
plan  of  them  is  a brisk,  vigorous,  orderly  life  out  of  doors,  in  which 
theie  is  some  room  for  solitude  and  plenty  for  companioned  activity. 

Teaching  a girl  how  to  enjoy  camp  life  is  an  end  in  itself.  The 
best  camps  are  organized  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  also  some 
principles  of  hygiene  through  the  daily  camp  routine,  of  diet  through 
the,  carefully  planned  camp  meals,  of  citizenship  through  a com- 
munity life  in  which  everyliody  cooperates  in  a mutual  helpfulness, 
h rom  sharing  in  everything  that  is  done,  the  campers  learn  wood- 
land handiness  and  resourcefulness.  Practically  every  camp,  both 
national  and  local,  has  nature  study,  interpretive  i^neing,  and  com- 
munity singing  as  part  of  its  educational  program.  Most  of  them 
have  some  form  of  the  study  of  the  Bible.  ^ 

Pageantry  and  dramatics .' — Pageants  are  beittg  used  in  many  asso- 
ciations as  a means  of  getting  an  idea  or  an  idealistic  conception  to 
take  effective  hold  of  peoples  minds.  They  ale  planned  by  the  par- 
ticipants, who  start  with  an  idea,  not  a scenario,  and  themselves 
work  out  all  details  of  translating  the  abstract  into  picture  and 
action,  into  color,  music,  and  movement  The  purpose  is  at  least  as 
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much  the  education  that  comes  through  planning  as  the  success  of 
the  production,  hot*  the  givers,  the  pageant  lias  the  educational 
value  of  cooperative  effort  toward  a common  end,  the  discussion  that 
is  necessary  before  ideas  can  lie  vividly  enough  grasped  to  be  put 
into  action,  and  the  release1  of  artistic  expression.  For  the  audience, 
a pageant,  has  the  value  of  the  graphic  presentation  of  truth. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  honor  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Working  Women,  the  girls  in  the  Government-  service  presented 
the  aims  of  that  congress  in  a pageant  whose  subject  was  “The 
Spfrit  of  Industry  and  Her  Problems  in  Relation  to  International 
Understanding.”  Each  rehearsal  brought  up  discussions  of  such 
questions  as  long  hours  and  inadequate  pay.  and  the  causes  of 
discontent  in  industry. 

In  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  a thousand  girls  presented  in  a pageant  the 
ideal  of  .understanding  between  nations.  The  personages  of  the 
pageant  were  Our  Lands,  Many  Lands,  Many  Differences,  and  so  on. 
With  the  help  of  Service,  Many  Differences  were  transformed  from 
separating  influences  to  influences  for  mutual  interest  and  helpful- 
ness; they  became  Inspiration.  The  rehearsals,  of  cmn-se,  demanded 
much  discussion  of  what  constituted  Many  Differences  between  the 
girls  of  Our  Lands  and  the  girls  of  Many  Lands,  since  these  as  well 
as  the  transformation  must  la?  made  self-evident  in  color,  action, 
expression. 

This  pageant  has  lieen  produced  twelve  times  in  different  sections 
throughout  the  country,  with  casts  numbering  75  to  2,000  people. 
The  aim  has  been  not  professional  production  but  to  increase  the 
oppoctiwiitics  for  individual  art  expression  and  to  develop  taste  and 
discrimination  in  the  appreciation  of  professional  productions. 

In  a health  carnival  given  in  Poston  girls  from  eight  colleges 
cooperated  to  express  in  picture  form  the  idea  of  t he  use  of  spare 
time  for  health. 

Individual  tutoring;  individual  adjustments. — The  tpye  of  work 
done  in  the  public  schools  of  our  average  cities  can  not  take  into 
consideration  the  specialized  adult.  It  is  part  of  the  association’s 
'York  to  give  just  this  help.  A typical  case  is  that  of  the  young 
Canadian  woman  of  35  wh^fcecause  of  her  isolation  in  a farm  com- 
munity, had  forgotten  what  little  her  few  months  of  schooling  had 
taught  her  of  reading  and  writing.  The  night  schools  provided 
only  for  the  non-English  speaking  or  the  mentally  slow,  and  this 
young  woman  was  able  to  do  far  more  rapid  work.  She  wus  sent 
by  the  public  school  to  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
and  for  three  montfts  given  special  tutoring  which  prepared  her  to 
go  on  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work. 

In  most  cities  of  large  population  a large  proportion  4>f- the  time 
of  the  educational  director  and  her  staff  is  taken  up  in  talking  with 
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regiSttr  f°r  d"SS,‘s’  ,indi'«  out  their  WkKround 
of  education,  their  purpose,  and  whether  tl.cir  need  can  bettor  be 

Youncr  w“e  °' 'd,.lc“t,on,,i  illsliluti<>n  in  Hie  community  than  the 
of  h 1 .°rn  S Chr'f“‘!  Assw;illti0IJ*  During  tlie  unemployment 
" tiofwith  .1 ye‘,r“  ”S  ,!*S  bt'en  d0lle  iM  “™'«1  l'lnees  in  connec- 
Vou,r  W "m}'r,S  C0,mal,u'c  on  nneinployinenl.  1„  general  the 
K " | t .‘7stl0,‘  Ass,K'“tion  does  not  claim  to  be  an 

expert  locational  guidance  agency,  but  it  has  lieen  felt  by  the  voca- 

wZnJ  l-T  T**  0f  “,0  that  ;t  is  invaluable  in  the 

Hona I f necessary  linking  a girl  either  with  the  voca- 

t onul  foices  of  the  city  or  with  some  delinite  education, il  institu- 
tion  like  a business  college  or  the  city  junior  college. 

WORK  AMONG  THE  FOREIGN  BORN. 

Educational  work  for  foreign-born  women  by  the  Young  Women’s 
Qhnstmn  Associate  began  manypears  ago  when  young  German 
and  Scandinavian  women  began  to  pour  into  associations  for  help  on 
personal  problems  and  with  requests  for  English  teachers.  When 
lmmigrantm  o other  non-English  speaking  groups  brought  still 
other  types  the  problems  became  acute.  Secretaries  were  not  trained 
to  know  the  backgrounds  and  thinking  of  these  young  women,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  languages.  They  could  only  vaguely  try  to 
serve  their  needs.  The  national  board  therefore  some  13  yeareago 
x secretary  whose  spechtl  work  it  should  bo  to  study  the 

needs  of  foreign-born  women  cortiing  to  associations. 

Iidermtwfuilinstitutea.— The  result  was  (he'ereation  of  Interna- 
tional Institutes,  branches  of  local  Young  Women's -Christian  As- 
sociations, having  as  executives  American  women  understanding 
both  foreign-born  people  and  American  institutions,  and  having 
associated  staffs  of  nationality  workers  representing  those  nation- 
alities living  in  the  city  where  the  institute  is  located.  The  execu- 
tive thus  became -the  interpreter  of  foreign-horn  women  to  America 
and  the  nationality  staffs  became  interpreters  of  America  to  foreign- 
born  women.  There  are  now  50  international  institutes. 

An  international  institute  provides  protection,  study,  and  plav 
- for  foreign-born  women.  Its  educational  philosophy  is  therefore 
only  a part  of  its  general  philosophy.  It  is  first  of  all  social  in  con- 
ception.  Whatever  education  helps  these  women  to  become  better 
‘ *nd  “PPl®  membera  of  society  is  worth  while.  It  has  never  been 
thought  of  as  Americanization  work.  It  was  grounded  years  before 
the  Americanization  wave.  The  foreign-born  woman  is  a potential 
citizen,  but  she  faces  many  handicaps  iniier  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship, and  international  institutes  work  to  befriend  her  so  that  in 
• spite  of  the  handicaps  placed  in  her  way  she  may  still  love  America 
sufficiently  to  want  to  share  in  its  civic  life. 
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* 

C lames. — About  h.OOO  foreign-horn  women  of  Jilt  n;i(  iomilit  ios  at- 
tended classes  last  year.  These  include  English  and  such  subjects  as 
sewing,  cooking,  and  other  home-making  courses.  International  in- 
stitutes in  cities  having  public-school  extension- classes  in  English  re- 
cruited and  made  attendance  calls  upon  over  a thousand  women 
for  such  classes,  ('lasses  were  formed  in  several  cities  for  first-aid 
and  home-nursing  courses  under  lied  Cross  instruction,  the  inter- 
preting being  done'  by  the.  nationality  workers  of  the  international 
institutes. 

English  is  taught  by  methods  sufficiently  eclectic  to  embrace  all 
others,  even  including  translation  when  that,  seems  most  economical. 

Otl^F subjects  are  taught  in  English  in  so  far  as  possible,  but  since 
the  international  institutes  exist  for  non-English  speaking  women 
primarily  it  is  more  frequently  necessary  to  teach  such  subjects'  in 
the  tongue  of  the  woman's  imders^hding  or  through  an  interpreter.’ 
It  is  better  for  America  that  the  new  urrmil  be  taught  the  city 
garbage  regulations  in  Polish  or  Syrian  than  that  she  be  permitted 
to  live  in  ignorance  of  them  for  several  years  while  she  is  learning 
to  repeut  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  in  English. 

Clubs. — Over  7,000  women  formed  international  institute  clubs 
lust  year.  These  were  self-governing  in  so  farms  the  experience  of 
the  group  piade  self-government  possible.  They*  bear  such  names 
as  Aiperitalia,  a poetic  combination  of  America  and  Italy.  One  such 
club,  called  the  Italian  Mothers’  Industrial  Club,  possessed  almost 
100  members.  They  learned  new  songs  and  games  as  >vell  as  laugh- 
ing their  way  through  old  ones.  At  the  time  xyhe.ii  they  can  be  best, 
understood  songs  in  English  are  taught-  ss, 

Formal  musical  evenings  and  informal  folk  singing  are  both 
used  as  program  features.  The  enrichment* of  American  life  through 
folk  song  of  other  nationalities  is  frankly  recognized/ 

The  folk  festival  has  possibilitiesrpract ioally  untouched  by  (he 
country  at  large.  Demonstration?  of  these  possibilities  are  being 
made  in  international  institutes.  Last  Christmas  a festival  evolved 
■ from  Christians  customs  was  organized  and  produced  by  the  clubs  of 
the  Monongahela  Valley,  ^ Pa.  • Formal  pageantry,  is  not  used,  the 
aim  being  to  help  release  the  8$rit  of  wonder  Mid  beauty  inherent 
in  racial  groups  rather  than  to  exploit  theii;  gifts  for  the  sake  of 
program.  ' 

Short  talks  to  clubs  hfc  children’s  doctors  or"  by  specialists,  talks 
by  school  or  other  city  omcfails,  ajkrty  interesting  visitors  from  other 
communities  are  frequently  given. 

Visits  to  public  libraries*  to  markets,  to  parks,  to  the  post-office, 
to  museums,  to  public  schools,  to  the  homes  of  American  women  by 
invitation,  occur  frequently^  Through  the.  cooperation  of  the 
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Carnegie  Art  Museum  in  Pittsburgh  groups  learned  of  the  treasures 
deposited  there  as  witnesses  of  the  greatness  of  the  lands  from  which 
they  came. 

dubs  and  classes  unite  at  intervals  in  the  conduct  of  organized 
exh d)its,  colorful  bazaars,  creative  folk  festivals.  Whatever  is  loveJy 
in  the  inheritance  of  these  groups  they  are  helped  to  preserve. 

Summer  picnics  bring  to  light  the  longing  of  foreign-born  women 
to  escape  the  bondage  of  the  city  for  the  beauty  of  the  country.-  A 
young  woman,  American  bom' of  Hungarian  parentage,  having  her 
iirst  spring  day  in  the  country,  said,  “It  is  good  to  travel.  T can 
never  again  say  I haven’t  seen  apple  blossoms.”  These  country  rides 
or  picnics  help  the  girls  and  women  to  know  that  America  is  not 
altogether  made  of  brick  and  mortar  topped  by  smokestacks,  but 
that  it  is  indeed  a beautiful  land. 

Employment  problems  are  met  constantly  and  vocational  advice  is' 
given  when  it  can  bo  wisely.  Scholarships  are  obtained  and  vy-ays 
for  earning  expenses  .found  for  ambitious  young-  women  craving 
specialized  or  more  advanced  training 

national  promotion.— The  international  institutes  are  the  local 
agencies;  their  resource  for  policy  and  material  is  the  department, 
for  work  with  foreign-born  women  of  (he  national  board  of  the 
Toimg  Women’s  Christian  Associations.  This  slalT  furnishes  infor- 
mation'on  citizenship  legislation,  pending  and  past,  particularly  a^ 

.it  affects  foreign-born  Women.  It  maintains  bibliographies  of 
texts  for  teaching  English  and  cit  izonship.  It  advises  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  schools  truirrunge  for  English  teaching  on  a sufficiently 
- flexible  basis  l<v  read’ll  smlTll  groups  of  foreign-horn  women.  In 
order  to  pul  its  national  experience  at  the  disposal,  of  local  public- 
schools,  a pamphlet  called  “ The  Teaching  of  English' and  the  For- 
eign-Born 4Voman  ’ was  prepared  by  this  departn^nt  and  is  ob- 
tainable from  T-  he  \V  oniah  s Press.  T.lie  Eoreign-Porn  Pulletin,  re- 
cently suspended,  has  carried  to\hc  international  institutes  educa- 
tional information,  news,  and  stimulating  articles  on  English  and 
citizenship.  • * -*-■  m 

A translation  bureau  has  published  articles  of  "interest  to  foreign- 
er^ women  hi  foreign-language  papers.  Pamphlets  to  help  in  the 
adaptation  to  American  life  have  been  issued  in  foreign  languages. 
These  \include  “ Why  Foreign-Born  Women  Should  Learn.  English  ” 
(in  10  languages) What  America  Has  for  You  ” (in  7 languages), 
“The  Baby”  (in  4 languages),  “Courts  of  Law  and  Their  Use” 
(in  IS  languages),  and  others.-  .ylTiese  are  distributed  free  to  any., 
agency. working  with  foreign-Wn  women  as  well  as  to  international 
institutes.  This  bureau  also  maintains  a classified  bibliography  of 
foreign-language  material  imbued  by  other  organizations.  It  trans-  ' 
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lates  program  material  for.  international  institutes  from  the  foreign 
language  into  E^lish  or  from  English  into  the  foreign  language. 
Jt  has  furnished  translators  for  several  international  conferences. 
^Training  courses  arc  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the 'National 
Training  School  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  for 
the  specif  preparation  of  international  institute  workers.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  knowledge,  of  the  backgrounds  of  foreign-born  peo-' 
pkjj^hbl^aphies  of  background  material  have  been  maintained 
an“S)r(5.W-11  Handbook  'of  Racial  and  Nationality  Backgrounds 
iilieing  puTSwhed  in  six  sect  ions  by  The  Womans  Tress. 

collecrtjfa  of  folk  songs  .has  been  made  from  the  treasures  of 
song  liro^^t^iJ^'  United  States  by  the*peop]e$-  of  the  world. 
Tliese  hifv^gW4«c}triijBslatioiis  worst'd  out  cooperatively"  by  fo  reign - 
, b°i;n  PeoP1W  b‘‘St  contemporary' poets.  .Such  'musicians  as 
* Raclimuni fio&Jyad  sudh  poets  as  Ed\in  Murkhafn  have  lent  their 
sei-vioes  in  thus  remaking  ^o  English-speaking  groups  another  heri- 
tage of  foreign*hhrn  women.  These'  songs  are  issued  in  two  vol- 
umes called, “ Folksongs  of  Many  Landh”  A special  collection  of 
the  Christinas  carols  they  contain  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  the  words  of  a few  of  them  are  issued  in  a pamphlet  called 
“ Conference  Songs,”  for  community  singing.  All  oU§  are  pub- 
lished by  The  Woman’s  Press/ 

Brief  survey^f  community  educational  facilitie#¥ol^eign-born 
women  have  been  made  in  all  dities  having  international  ingfitute&*\*’ 
A collccti^i  of  pamphlets,  maps,  and  books  in  this  department  has 
been  usetl  by  students  6 f Columbia  University  in  preparing  theses, - 
by  Vassal-  College  debaters,  and  by  othe'rs  interested  in  this  tydd. 

• *'  * c , 

%.  BRANCHES  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 


To  describe  ifi  detail  the  clusses,  clubs,  and  other  educational  op- 
portunities of.  the.  colored  branches  would  be  to  repeat  whnt  has 
already  been  said  of  the  branches  for  white  girls.  The  clear  intent 
underlying  the  colored  work,  however,  should  be  spoken  of. 

> Committees  on  colored  work  are  interracial.  They  are  advisory, 
noUsupervisoryv  The  management- of  each  branch  is  by  the  colored 
women  themselves.  The  staff  at  the  national  headquarters  is  made 
up  of  colored  women. 

Because  of  the  need  of  colored  leadership,  the  efforts  of  the  na- 
tional board  staff  are  to  hdp  definitely  in. its  development.  A verifies 
which,  were  closed  to  the  Negro  before  the  war  have  been  -opened. 
£}peat  effort  must  be  made  to  equip  him  to  keep  ’what  has  already 
brefc^ibhufied  and  to  make  good  in  new’  ventures.  A social  cpn- 
sciousne^lYas* awakened  in  the  race!  An  obligation  to  citizenship 
is  reahzed^fid  *an  effort  made  to  meet  it  GrelJVer0educafcional  op- 
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portunities  nre  opening  to  the  colored  girl.-  Well-equipped  lenders 
arc  needed  in  every  one  of  these  directions  to  guide  the  progress  of' 
.the  race.  , > 

'O 

' Therefore  the  present  need  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 

ciation is: 

\ .»  h To  give  Opportunity  for  self-expression  through  its  programs. 

The  younger-girl  movement  lias  already  shown  the  greatest  useful- 
;*  * • ness. in  helpiffg-ithis  girl  who  finds  her  contacts  sf»  limited.  The 
f.-  (siand aids. a jul  goals  set  lice  me  being  met  by  the  young  colored  Girl 

\.  ' ' Eesl'r^wui  the  influence  is  felt  not  only  in  her  life  but  in  the  hfe 

* *•..  • of dhe  cwintniin-ity..  . 

> * * fid^B.ployed  girls  make  greater  contentment  and  make 

••  *•.•  pos?i blf?. i|  cheerful prepara t i on  for  an  act ivre  life.  ‘ , 

i’*'  • *‘.^nV2'r  y^  cjhfei'  women  "matured  and  practical  thinking  i9  de- 
: *•  * ••  velopoj  through  committee  action  and  volunteer  service. 

| - ■"  2.  To.-dimt  tbe..hutm-al  religious  tendencies  of  the  colored  race 

and  conserve  the  spinLual  strength  which  conic's  through  having 
suffered.  \ 

This  generation  lifyo.rits  these  tendencies,  hytan  This  time  of  uncer- 
tainty and  change  a .realisation  and  assurance  of  their  spiritual 
power  must  be  mainttfined  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  free 
them  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  world  In  the  quest  for  a nat- 
ural spiritual  basis  of  fellowship  and  understanding. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  present  colored  generation .iri  the 
• white  group,  And  to  help  all  groups,  whitt^ahd  colored,  to  Ik*  open- 

minded  as  to  the  facts  confronting  the  colored  girl  and  woman. 

h. To  give  opportunity  for  free  and  frank ' discussion  without 
bitterness.  . . * 

INDIAN  WORK.  * , ' . 

v 

's  heing  done  partly  injjje  Government  ahd  mission  Schools, 
partly  among  the  girls  at rfujmfT  on _tjic  reservations*  fwo.Youilg 
n.  Women's  Christian  Associitttoii  worker^  on  the  reservations  are 
N^liss  Susie  Meek,  of  the  Sac  uml  Fox  Tribe>nd  Miss  Ella  Delo^ia, 
a Sioux,  daughter  of  a native  Indian  pastor  in  South  Dakota.  Both' 
are  ctdlegc.  graduates.  The  work  these  two  young  women  are  doing 
• is  a source  of  special  satisfaction  to  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  because  it  has  been’ a part  of  the  purpose  from  4 he  bc- 
' ginning  to  help  develop  native  leaders  by  whom  the  work  for  their 
race  can  be  carried  on.  V • « ' 

The  “ Indian  School  Bulletin  ” is  a special  adaptation  of  material 
, prepared  for  college  associations,  and  for  the  Girl  Reserves.  It  is 

• ^ J sent  semiannually  to  the  associations  in  the  Indian  schools.  Its 

purpose  is  to  give  the  Indian  girl  student  the  awakening  new  inter- 
ests, the  idealistic  attitude,  the.  beautiful  seryic^g  and  ceremonials, 
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the  fine  bits  of  verse  and  prose  expression  that  are  constantly  being 
promulgated  among  the  girls  of  other  associations;  especially  its 
purpose  is  to  make  the  Indian  school  girls  feel  themselves  com- 
pletely fellow  citizens  with- other  American  girls,  sharing  the  same 
occupations.  . * 

A notable  part  of  the  Indian  work  in  the  last  two  years  has  been 
the  program  of  health  education.  A physician  sent  from  the  bureau 
of  social  education  of  the  national  board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  spent  a few  days  or  a week  at  a time  in 
each  of  a large  number  of  schools,  giving  a scries  of  simple  talks 
and  advising  with  the  girls  individually.  As  a result  of  these  wide- 
spread visits,  a piece  of  intensive  work  has  been-  clone  this  fall  In  ■ 
Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  400  girls,  from  GO  tidies,  are  at 
Haskell.  Whatever  is  effectively  taught  there  will  spread  ■far.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Peairs,  chief  supervisor  of  education,  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  lecturer  spoken  of 
above  and  Miss  Deloria  have  spent  a month  at  Haskell,  giving  indi 
vidual  health  examinations  to  the  girls,  teaching  them  what  Jieulth 
means  and  the  habits fhat  develop  it,  and  training  the  physical 
director  of  the  school  to  carry  on  the  same  soil  of  work. 

It  is  the  hope  that  Haskell  will  be  a beginning,  anil  not  only  will 
the  ideas  implanted  be  carried  home  by  (he  girls  into  the  fit)  tribes 
they  come  from,  but  others  oB^hc  Indian  schools  wi IT  follow  and 
establish  permanent  health  educutipn  departments  with  health  ex- 
aminations for  every  girl.  Some  of  the  scl^ols  may  be  able  to  pay 
for  such  work  out  of  their  own  resources. 

One  value  of  the  examinations,  aside  from  the  value  to  each  girl 
examined,  i^  that  they  are  furnishing  scientific  information  from 
which  useful1  conclusions  can  be  drawn;  for  example,  conclusions 
as  to  dietetics  in  the  schools,  and  as  to  the.need  of  care  and  individual 
instruction  definitely  directed  against  tuberculosis  in  the  rac^An 
accumulation  of  reliable  statistics  on  such  subje^s  will  help  toward 
getting  something  done.  * * 

Indian  girls  need  to  be  taught  hoVto.play,  and  Indian  schools 
to  make  provision.  Gaines  and  recreation  were  very  fnuch  a part 
of  the  older  Indian  life.  Because  early  missionary  zeal  did  what 
the  more  understanding  modern  spirit  is  careful  to  avoid,  discredited 
everything  Indian  and  tried  t^eupplant  it  with  white  men's  ideas, 
many  of  the  older  Indians  who  became  Christian  connected  Ujl 
play  witty  paganism  and  came  to  think  there  must  be  something  in- 
herently wrong  in  it.  The  yoatnger  generatid®  rebel  against  the 
8ewrity  of  lifq  that  results  ahd  look  for  fun  recklessly.  So  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  worker  of  the  present  is  trv-.  , 


ing  both  to  teach  the  oMe*  Indians  that  social  life  and  playing  are 
desirable,  and  to  teach  the  younger  ones  what  kind  to  desire. 

■fi?  > ’• 
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NATIONAL  ASPECTS. 

Thus  far  this  has  been  chiefly  an  account  of  work  as  it  is  carried 
on  locally.  The  remainder  will  deal  with  national  aspects. 

mp  ases.  1 he. national  board  is  especially  emphasizing 

1-  Dynaipic  health  education. 

2.  Citizenship  and  internationalism.  ‘ ' 

3.  Intelligent  Christianity  as  the  best  practical  means  of  solv-  " 

,,n5  (he  complicated  difficulties  of  present-day  civilized 

life. 

//rnW.-Actins  primarily  through  its  bureau  of  social  education, 
t be  national  board  is  attorn, .tin-  to  make  a contribution  toward  the 
npmicmcnt.of  the  health  of  tile  cominj  race  by  training  the  pres-'* 

l.ehI,Tn‘‘i;  ""  i Pr'S  a-r°re  l'Vn,""ic  «*?  'inking  about 
..  . ' _ stimngr  to  make  a few  simple  principles  take  effec- 

t.ve  hohl  of  the  nmuls-bf  girls  and  women  and  issue  in  habits  of 

Iloal,h  is  ,ho  to  an  end ; the  eUd  is  the  radiant  sense  of  ' 

™ d o'mr riC  fr  **•  the  joyous  feeling  of  being  - 

m in  • R ' ma'V  C°mC-  Konltl.  is  one's  best  way 

- henlt^fJ”^'  SUCCeSS’1smd  a(’h,PvementT  being  in  the  fullness  of 
o it  u,"l‘‘S  P‘M'SonaI  Pr,vilpff«*  "nd  one's  social  duty. 
weTl-  2 ,S  9 ^"-functicMiinfi-  emotion^  as  much  as  a 

will  • rl,nf  pK‘Vi  11  1S  t>sscn,lal,.v  » social  matter,  concerned 
dh  an  individual  a whole  relations  with  other  people  and  her  whole  ' 
range  of  interests,  activities,  and  pleasures. 

3.  Health  is  responsive  to  hahits-physical  habits  and  also  emo- 
tional, social,  Spiritual. 

4.  Each  person’s  health  is  her  own  responsibility.  It.  is  only  bv' 

fldlcst"  " 'n'C  g0nt  Clr<,rt  hcr  enn  be  developed  1 1 its 

With  the  aid  of  a traveling  stuff  of  physicians  and  physical  direc 

S w"“ in  »*■  « «* 

1.  Conference  with,  local associations,  assisting  them  to  enlarge  a 
heir  physical  education  departments  into  departments  equipped  for 
constructive  health  e<hication.  - 

^Sucl,  .a  departinem  gives  individual  health  examinations  ns  a 
means  of  -awakening  girls  to  their  own  possibilities,  and  teaching 
them  to  build  the  .finest  health.  It  teaches  individual  health 
bidldmg  exercises,  and  provides  openings  for  a health-creating  use 
cJf  leisure  time.  e * 

In  such,  health  education,  the  association  reaches  out  through  its 
own  ihembership  into  the  community.  % * * • ' ^ 
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2.  A series'of  lectures  in  colleges,  assisting  to  establish  and  extend 
constructive  health  education  there. 

’ ■ 8.  Community  lectures. 

During  1921,  many  “health  weeks”  were  given.  ^..A.  physician  and 
a physical  director  sent  from  headquarters  gave  lectures  and  demon- 
strations for  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  aifd  community 
gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  community  interest,  creating 
a point  of  view,  and  stimulating  community  action  toward  a perma- 
nent establishment  for  actively  teaching  heajth.  In  1922  the  method 
has  been  more  intensive  work  in  a smaller  number  of  places,  the 
physician  spending  sometimes  a month  in  one  place  to  assist,  in  the 
study  of  local  conditions  and  in  making  a suitable  plan  for  perma- 
nent work. 

Because  recreation  is  an  essential  fpr  health,  the  bureau  of  social 
education  unites  with  this  work  a systematic  effort  to  promote 
recreation,  teach  a philosophy  of  recreation  and  the  habit  of  playing, 
dnd  increase  opportunities  for  the  kinds  of  play  that  are  recreative 
and  that  give  the  joy  of  self-expressive  activity. 

Citizenship. — Through  all  clubs  and  other  means  of  reaching 
girls’  living  fhought,  there  is  an  effort  to  ciVate  an  attitude  of  mind 
toward  life  which  impels  girls  to  consider  their  daily  conduct  as 
having  .a  relation  to  the  solution  of  our  acute  nat  ional  and  world 
problems.  * 

Law-reporting  seYvice. — In  establishing  this  service  the  national 
board  acted  on  the  belief  that  legislative  activity  should  Ik1  condi- 
- tioiOrupon  thorough  study  and  understanding  of  the  problems 
underlying  bills  and  of  the  contribution  offered  by  the  suggested 
legislative  measures  to  thejr  solution.  Its  function,  istfo  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  national  board  and  of  local  association^complete  and 
authentic  information  about  bills-' pending  in  Congress  and  in  State 
‘legislatures. 

The  service  has  answered  many  inquiries  as  to. pending  legislation 
and  as  to  existing  laws  as  they -affect.  girls  and  women.  It  has  also 
-given  out  such  information  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  by  con- 
tributing monthly  articles  to  The' Woman’s  Press  and  by  making 
•eye^y  effort  to  have  all  educational  material  on  hand  utilized  to  the 
► fullest  extent,  both  its  own  material  and  that  prepared  by  other 
organizations.  It  has  frequently  been  called  upon  by  Other  organiza- 
tions for  legislative  information.  - m 

InternationalUm. — It  is  the  conviction  of  the  foreign  division  at 
headquarters  that  one  of  the  Wioet  fruitful  causes  ofwace  prejudice, 
interngtion&l  dissension,  and  war  is  a lack  of  knowledge  which  may 
be  used  as  a basis  for  real  appreciation  and  respect.  There  is  always 
m tendency  to  dislike  and  distrust  the  unknown'.  The,  aim  of 
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association  is,  therefore,  to  give  to  the  women  and  girls  of  this  coun- 
try accurate,  interesting  information  about  other  countries,  especially 
emphasizing  the  best  qualities  in  the  civilizations  of  other  people 
and  the  peculiar  contributions  which  all  have  to  make  to  the  world. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  America  has  secre- 
taries in  17  different  countries.  These  representatives  are  constantly 
sending  in  to  the  national  board  reports  not  only  of  their  own  work 
but  also  about  all  sorts  of  conditions  that,  affect ’women,  as  well  as 
many  stories  about  individuals  with  whom  they  are  associated. 
These  reports  are  one  of  the  sources  from  which  world  fellowsliip 
education  material  js  drawn. 

Courses  in  internationalism  were  given  in  all  conferences  last  year. 
World-fellowship  committees  in  local  associations  promote  educa- 
tion in  internationalism  by  means  of  classes,  discussion  groups,  and 
other  meetings. 

There  are  thousands  of  girls  in  the  Ypung  Women’s  Christian 
Association  in  American  who  are  actively  interested  in  another  coun- 
try because  they  are  helping  to  support  a secretary  in  that  country.  - 
Interpretation  of  Christian  principles.— The  Young  Women’s 
Christian  .Association  believes  that  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
understood  and  consistently  applied,  offer  the  solution  to  modern 
problems,  economic  and  international,  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
personal  life.  It  conceives  of  the  Christian  ideate  as  effective  to  the 
degree  in  which  theymye  embodied  in  activities.  ' It  makes  Christian 
idealism  a fundament  tl -element  in  all  its  program. 

(1)  The  association  seeks,  through  its  training  system  and,  the 
summer  conferences,  to  help  women  and  girls  to  a better  under- 
standing of  how  to  use  the  Bible,  and  t<^  avpp]y  its  teachings  to 
personal,  social,  and  international  life  to-day;  to  increase  their 
knowledge  orf  world  conditions  that  they  may  share  in  finding  the 
solution  to  world  problems;  to  bring  them  to  an  increasing  realization 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Christiarfr-Jendership,  and  to  equip  them  Co 
discharge  these  responsibilities. 

(2)  Through  stimulation  of  study,  and  the  production  of  stmjly 
material,  the  association  seeks  to  develop  and  foster  the  religious  life 

of  women  and  girls,  and  fo  help  them  to  interpret  Christianity  in  ' 
terms  ojE  social  living.  ^ 

(3)  Through  its  cooperation  with  otjier  national  Christian  move- 
ments, especially  the  organizations  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  seeks  to  make  a contribution 
to  all  efforts  to  increase  and  strengthen  religious  education  and 
Christian  experience. 

Summer  bonfertnces.-^The ' sUmmjSY  conferences  of  the  Young 
Womens  Christian  Association,  attended  each  year  by  more-  than  - 
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10,000  girls  and  women.  are  probably  the  greatest  jinifying  force 
within  the  association.  The.  understanding  whfcK  the  woman  of 
leisure  gains  of  the  life  and  problems  of  the  girl  in  industry,  and 
which  the  student  gains  of  the  life  of  the  woman  who  works,  are 
genuine  educational  experiences.  The  presence  of  girls  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  of  students  from  the  Orient  and  Europe,  add  greatly 
to  the  understanding  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Summer  con- 
ferences are  provided  for  students,  for  younger  girls,  for  industrial 
girls,  and  for  the  girls  and  women  of  city,  town,  and  country  com- 
munities. The  attendance  varies  from  50  to  TOO. 

The  summer  conference  brings  association  members  together  for 
10  days  of  intercourse  and  exchange  of  experience.  The  days  include 
Bible  and  world  fellowship  courses,  discussion  groups,  technical 
councils,  forums,  hours  for  play,  hikes  and  trips,  time  for  folk-song 
and  story-telling,  nature  study  'and  pageant uy,  inspiring  addresses, 
and  services  of  worship.  They  are  balanced  clilys  of  fun  and  good 
fellowship,  hard  thinking  and  quiet  communion.  Underneath  nil 
is  the  great  common  purpose — the  search  for  reality,  the  finding  of 
the  (Tod  of  life,  and  theumijng  of  life  .with  His. 

National  Training  — From  another  aspect  the  national 

board  carries  on  an  edj^^^mial  work.  * Within  its  own  movement  a 
definite,  profession  for  lias  developed  and  is  now  fast  being 

recognized  as  a standardized  profession  meeting  the  usual  require- 
ments for  professional  recognition,  a considerable  period  of  special 
preparation,  a definite  professional  status,  eligibility  to  membership 
in  professional  societies,  a position  of  responsibility  in  and  to  the 
community,  and  the  pmctice  of  the  profession  ns  a permanent  calling 
providing  an  adequate  livelihood. 

The  National  Training  School  maintained  at.  headquarters  is  a 
professional  school  of  graduate  type.  It  trains  qhnruct  or  builders. 

Five  groups  of  courses  are  offered : 

(1)  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation,  under  which  is  in- 
•cluded  all  Bible  work;  (2)  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
which  includes  church  history,  comparative  study  of  religions, 
philosophy  of  early  faiths,  artd  philosophy  of  Christian  belief; 
(3)  Religifius  Education,  including  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical approach  in  the  development  of  personality  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  Christian  experience;  (4)  Industrial  and  Social  “History, 
which  includes  economic  and  social  history  and  industrial  problems; 
(5)  Assocmtioiu^adership'and’^Technique.  This  includes  the  his- 
tory and  philost^iy  of  our  own  movement,  its  various  techniques, 
and  its  psychology  of  group  leadership.  1 

The  certificate  of  the  training  school  is  not  gjjen  ppon  academic 
work  alone  but  ;must  be  either  preceded  oi^  succeeded  by  one  year's 
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successful  work  as  an  employed  officer  in  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

St mh  nt -industrial  cooperation.— An  illustration  of  projects  ini- 
tiated at  the  national  headquarters  or  in  the  biennial  convention  and 
nationally  promoted  is  the  movement  for  an  interchange  between 
student  and  industrial  clulw.  College  girls,  memliers  of  student, 
associations,  meet  regularly  with  industrial  groups,  the  student  act- 
ing as  leader  in  a stjudv  course  or  discussion  group  in  which  she  can 
pass  on  what  she  is  getting  in  her  college  classes,  and  the. industrial 
girl  giving  in  return  the  first-hand  acquaintance  with. social  and  eco- 
nomic-conditions which  the  college  girl  is  deprived  of  by  her  some- 
what limiting  environment.  Both  groups  have  found  the  cxcharfge 
. a valuable  source  of  information  and  stimulus  to  thinking. 

Pub/ /cot ions. — Books  published  by  The  Woman's  Press  in  the 
main  have  to 'do  with  raising  the  level  of  intelligent  opinion  on  the 
part  of  women  toward1  the  problems  of  our  times.  (An  example’* 
is  Maud  Koyden’s  “ Women  at  the  World’s  Cross-roads.’*) 

The  publishing  program  includes  also  technical  publications,  as 
for  instance,  books  having  to  do  with  recitation,  health,  and  so 
forth  ,"and  books  on  modes  of  life  of  women  in  other  lands.  (‘4 Folk 
Songs  of  Many  Peoples.  ")  The  technical  publications  are  the  tools 
furnished  to  associations  and  secretaries. 

The  magazine  “ The  Woman's  Press’’  is  a ‘monthly  publication 
" hicli  is  not  only  frho  national  tool  or  organ ’of  the  movement  but  is 
also  an  opinion-making  periodical  which  has  its  own  Christian 
international  point  of  view  not  duplicating  any  other  woman’s 
magazine. 

Cooperation  with  other  organization *. — This  includes  such  coop- 
eration as  in  the  Bryn  M a wr  summer  school  for  industrial  women; 
in  community  pageants  ifiul  other  community  efforts;  in  the  Women's 
Foundation  for  Health;  in  the  program  ofhealth  lectures  in  colleges,* 
spoken  of  above;  in  surveys  and  publications  which  hav6  been  the 
joint  work  of  specialists  from  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  from  other  organizations.  The  secretaries  in  the  Indian 
work,  the  foreign-born  work,  the  law-reporting  service,  the  indus- 
trial depart menf,  ancton  the  religious  education  staff,  are  among  the 
specialists  who  have  both  furnished  research  materiul  to  people  in- 
terested in  various  surveys  and  have  themselves  made  and  cooperated  * 
in  surveys  and  publications!. 

The  wort  of  the  association  offers  an  ipnnenso  resource  for  people 
>yisMng  light  on  questions  dealing  with  thg  lives  of  girls  and  women. 
,<rhe  association  has  1^1  opportunity  for  getting  facts,  knowing  condi- 
tions, observing  situations,  which  makes  it  a valuable  reservoir  of 
research* jnaterial  frequently  tapped  by  other  people. 
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In  conclusion, — The  following  may  perhaps  be  spoken  of  as 
characterizing  the  national  policy  of  the  Young  Womens  Christen 
Association  in  its  educational  work. 

1.  -TJie  unification  of  program  in  the  one  purpose,  more  abundant 
life.  All  program  content,  however  varying,  is  definitely  made  con- 
tributory; this  purpose  is  implicit  in  everything  done. 

2.  Education  for  leadership  in  life,  by  the  plan  of  amateur  leader- 
ship in  association  activities.  The  constant  purpose  of  the  employed 
leaders,  the  secretaries,  is  to  develop  the  power  of  leadership  in  the 
members  of  clubs  and  of  alTgroups. 

3.  Pioneering.  The  national  organization  tries  to  find  out  the 
things  girls  and  women  need  that  are  not  being  done,  to  select  the 
ones  within  its  own  field,  to  get  them  started,  and  when  some  one 
else  is  ready  tp  take  them  over,  then  to  give  themup  and  go  on  to 
scynething  else  that  needs  starting.  A certain  amateurishness 
naturally  results  from  this  policy.  The  group  of  people  specifically 
organized  for  a particular  piece  of  work  carry  it  out  to  ultimate 
conclusions;  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  chooses  to  be 
the  initiating  organization.  Its  pioneering  is  often  quite  lost  sight 
of  in  a larger  growth  when  it  has  gone  on  to  pioneering  in  another 
field.  This  it  has  done  in  education  as  in  other  things. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

By  FIenry  R.  Evans, 

Editorial  Diiirion,  Bureau  of  Education.  • 


Contents.— General  Education  Board- Rockofdler  Foundation-Carnetfe  Foundation  forth*  Advanc* 
merit  of  TrachfnK- Jeanes  Fund- John  F.  Slater  Fund  I’helps-Stokas  Fund. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

The  General  Education  Board  hns,  since  its  foundation  in  1902,  to 
July  1921,  appropriated  888,125,444.56  for  various  phases  of  educa- 
tional work,  880,4 OS, 344 .99  of  this  having  been  paid  to  or  set  aside 
for  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  whites,  $5,806,205.62  for  insti- 
tutions for  negroes,  and  $1,910,893.95  for  miscellaneous  objects.  ‘ 

^ The  following  is  a statement  of  appropriations  of  .the  Gcrfcral 
Education  Board  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1921  (included  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph)  :* 

* For  whites— Lincoln  School,  $1 ,582,929.73;  medical  schools,  $11,- 
859,513.25;  professors  of  secondary  eduction,  $46,250;  rural  school 
agents,  $84,700.94;  State  agents  foi1  secondar\#8|ycation,  $62,300; 
universities  and  .colleges,  $18,205,353.50;  totap  $31,841,047.42.’ 
For  negroes— Colleges  and  schools,  $646,000;  county  training  schools, 
$128,000,  critic  teachers,  $12,000;  expenses  of  special  students  at 
summer  schools,  $10,000;  John  F.  Slater  fund,  $9,000;  medical  schools, 
$170,000;  negro  niral  school  fund,  $131,500;  rural  school  agents,' 
$77,959.11;  summer  schools,  $28,200;  total,  $1,212,659.11.  Miscel: 
laneous— American  Classical  League;  $60,000;  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Measurements,  $15,000;  conferences,  $3,000;  division  of  edu- 
cational relations,  $10,000;  educational  investigation  and  research, 
$6,000; -general  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Ken- 
tucky, $17,500;  general  survey  of  «*ducafctonal  conditions  and  needs 
in  North  Carolina,  $1,500;  improvement  of  accounting  systems  in 
educational  institutions,  $20,000;  model  copnty  organisation,  $2,500; 
study  of  distribution  of  physicians  in  the  United  States,  $7^500 • 
total,  $143,000.  Gfand  total,  $33,196,706.53. 

Of  thq,  above  total;  $24,3^0,156.94  represents  appropriated  prin- 
cipal ^d  $8,836,549.59  appropriated  income.  Of  the  latter  amount, 
however,  $2,869,777.51  is  a charge  against  income  for  1921-22  and 

. “ _ » v ■ ■ ■ 
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subsequent  years.  In  addition,  there  was  appropriated  from  the 
income  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund  for  negro  rural  schools 
$0,775.91. 

The  income  receipts  of  the  General  Education  Hoard  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1020,  and  ended  dune  dll,  1021,  were  ns  follows: 

Income  on  principal,  $6,S22,47:j.37;  sundry  refunds,  $3,374.21; 
amount  originally  paid, from  income  hut  since  charged  against  reserve, 
$500,000;  total,  $7,32:>,817.5X.  There  was  paid  from  income  on 
account  of  appropriations  previously  made  and  -made  during  the 
} cHr  for  educational  purposes,  $(>,915,4  11.13;  ;ynl  for  administration 
expenses,  5139,910.91;  total,  $7,055.331. 34 . 

I lie  statement  of  disbursements  of  income  for  educational  purposes 
is  as  follows:  tor  whites  -Colleges  and  schools:  Endowment  and. 
general*  purposes,  $1,032,348.91;  to  increase  teachers'  salaries, 
$1,852,337.93;  Lincoln  School,  $373,559.67;  medical  schools, 
$2,409,316.74;  professors  of  secondary  education,  $44,828.98;  rural 
school  agents,  $>S0,i9U.NX;  State  agents  for  secondary  education, 
$58,4$S.27 ; taxes  on  Lincoln  School  property,  S3U, 140.76..  For 
negroes— College's  and  schools:  Endowment  and  general  purposes, 
$36$, 930.53;  tu  increase  teachers’  salaries.  $195,500;  county  training 
schools,  $ 12o,284 .,>5 , critic  teachers,  $8,310.61;  expenses  special 
students, at  summer  schools,  $20,450.58;  medical  schools.  $20,000; 
negro  rural  school  fund,  $81,500:  rural  school  agents,  $74.546. 29; 
summer  schools,  $25,028.08.  Miscellaneous -American  Classical 
League,  $425.78;  Bureau  oJ^  Edm  ational  Measurements,  $4,t|T4.()6; 
conferences,  $1,664.14;  division  of  educational  relations,  $6,229.10; 
educational  investigation  and  research,  $10,009.49;  general  surfcy 
of  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Kentucky.,  Si  1,013.77 ; general 
survey  „of  educational  conditions  hnd  needs  in  North  Carolina, 
$3,119.47;  model  county  organization,  $5,150;  National  Committee  on 
Mathematical  Requirements,  $20,384.10;  rural  schoql  supervision, 
$9,292.89;  survey  for  preparation  of  mental  measurements  of  school 
children, $2;244.09;  surveys (miscelianeous), $2 1,584.82;  vocational  art 
Purvey,  $18,199.88;  total,  $6,915,414.43.  The  hoard  also  paid  from 
the  principal  of  its  fu^ds  during  the  ycaK.fdr  medical  education 
$1,401,429.04,  a total  t or  educational  purposes  of  $8,316,843.47. 

During  the  year’Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  to  the  board  securities  which 
wore  appraised  by  the  treasurer  at  the  time  of  their  receipt  at 
$24,906,205.30,  with  accrued  dividends  amounting  to  $71,296.70, 
a total  value  of  $24,977,502.  These  gifts  have  been  merged  with 
the  principal  of  the  other  general  funds,  making  a total,  including 
reserve,  on  June  30,  1921,  of  $131,283,782.93,  subject,  however,  to 
unpaid  appropriations  from  principal  as  follows:  Appropriations  to 
provide’ endowment  for  teachers'  salaries,  $27,957,000;  appropriations 
to  medical  schools  ($3,500,000  from  reserve),  $16,774,013.90;  total, 
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Sr- 0f  URappr<"’riate,<l  PHnoipftl  thus  amenta 

Till,  credit  balance  to  income  on  dune  30,  1021,  wasll  1,377  387  70 
- W jel,  represents  appropriations  unpaid,  not  yet 

pay  able,  leaving  unappropnule.l  $1.700, 118.10.  There  were  how- 
ever, appropriations  from  income  for  special  purposes-teachers’ 
salaries,  medical  education,  and  other  items  -d„irgoul,le  to  income 
acernintt  afierdu.v  I,  ,021,  amonntmo  ,o  not  mild 

in  tiie  above  figures. 

InnrnT  inC,|l>"'S,t  n " h"  lhe  '“',ivi,ics  of  'J'0  general  education 
hoard  in  the  held  of  college  and  university  education  have  been 

principally  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  Mr.  Koekefeller’s 

special  gift  of  $30.0(10  hi lo  aid  u,  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries 

<lut  of  this  gift,  made  on  December  IS,  1919,  the  appropriations' 

made  up  to  duly  1,  1921,  amounted  $20,732,000.  In  addition 

appropriations  of  principal  aggregating  $1,225,000  wore  made  to 

nisi. unions  for  negroes.  Of  this  son, She  appropriations  made  due- 

1‘r-t il»!ir  -nl-2'  Sn  •“5.334  toward  the  total  of 

S.is...(>0.  Kin.  lhe  I, gores  reported  do  not  include  appropriations  of 

principal  aggregaling  $2,855,000  amlannunl  grants  of  8741,100  made 
•v  1-n-L()-  wore  reported  in  the  15)19-20  report.  Grants 

aggregating  $1,803,617  for  increasing  teachers’  salaries  over  a period 
ol  years  were  made  during  t ho  year  192(1-21. 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION.  . ' 

,nmi'(t,ntt,,oiViti,'S,"f  11,0  Ko'k"fd'or  b"  lhe  biennium, 

9.1 -1922,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  (leorge  E.  Vincent,  president  o 
the  foundation: 

J),,rT  ,hp  -voar  1920  ,hl>  foun.lation  (I)  aided  «*  medical  schools  in  Canada-  (2) 
Rave  a ar,.e  sum  to  a medical  training  center  in  Un.lon;  ,:»)  appropriated  a mUliS 
francs  for  , he  gum,  Elisabeth  Foundation  for  MedfuTResearch  *in  Relgium  Z 
flgrml  to  contribute  to  wart  I the  complete  rebuilding  of  the  moflical  school  of’  tJ 
m versity  of  I trulls;  (S)  provided  American  and  English  medical  journals  or  labora- 
ory  supplies  for  11  medical  schools  and  motlieal  libraries  in  five  European  countries 
(0)  continued  to  construct  and  to  maintain  in  Poking,  China,  a modern  medical 
school  w,th  a premedical  department;  (7)  aided  31  hospitals  in  China  to  increase 

';fj;nt,t'nt"  an<1  in  the  further  trainingLof.doetors  and  nuroce- 
(8)  supported  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Johns  Hooking  Uni.’ 

vernty;  (9)  contributed  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  medical  sdhool  at  80o  Paulo. 
Braz'I;  (10)  provided  fellowships  in  public  health  and  medical  edition  for  90  imU- 
viduala  who  represented  13  different  countries;  (11)  brought  to  the  United  StatL 

•7oTk^Tl^  me?1Ca  IT  110(1  hygie,iist*  trom  En&,and-  and  Czech*. 

- 8Upp0rt  a campfti<rn  a«ainBt  yel,ow  fever  in  South  and 

Central  America  and  in  west  Africa;  (13)  aided  Government  agencies  in  the  ccmtrol 

of  mahma  ,nU SUtes  of  the  South;  (14)  prosecuted  hookwoTwork  ta  9SoS 
Sjates  and  ^foreign  countries;  (15)  helped  to  expand  antihdokwonn  c^S 
into  more  general  health  organizations  in  counties,  States,  and,  nations;  (16)  brought 
tima  anti  tuberculosis  work  in  France  to  the  point  where  it  could  soon.bs  left 

* 2 * r ‘ r.  > 
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entirely  in  French  han^is;  (17)  aesUted  the  Govertunent  of  Czechoelovakia  to  rcorgan-  » 
ize  it»  public  health  laboratory  system;  (IS)  rendered  various  services  in  organizing 
committees  to  study  the  training  of  nurjtott  and  of  hospital  superintendents,  lent 
expert^ for  conference  and  counsel,  sent  olhcers  abroad  to  tfludy  conditions,  etc.; 
(19)  brought  to  a close  its  participation  in  war-time  emergency  relief  by  giving 
»1  ,000,000  to  the  fund  fqr  European  children.  These  things  were  done  in  part  by 
the  foundation,  but  chiefly  through  its  departmental  agencies — the  international 
health  board,  the  China  medical  board,  and  the  division  of  medical  education. 

Duritfjj  the  year  1921  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  (l)  continued  a quarter-million 
annual  appropriation  to  the  School  of  Hygiene  alul  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  (2)  pledged  two  millions  to  Harvard  for  a school  of  health;  (3)  contributed 
to  ppblic  health  training  in  Czechoslovakia,  Brazil,  und  the  United  States;  (4)  aided 
the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  to  recruit  and  train  personnel;  (5)  promoted  the  cause  of 
nurse  training  in  America  and  Europe;  (0)  underwrote  an  experimental  pay  clinic  in 
the  Cornell  Medical  School;  (7)  formally  opened  a complete  modern  medical  school 
and  hospital  in  Peking:  (8)  aBnisted  25  other  medical  centers  in  China;  (9)  promised 
$1,000,000  for  the  medical  school  of  Columbia  University,  ilO)  contracted  to  appro- 
priate three  and  one  half  millions  for  the  rebuilding  anti  reorganization  of  the  medical 
school  and  hospital  of  the  Free  University  of  Brussels;  (11)  made  surveys  of  medical 
schools  in  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Indo-China,  Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  India, 
Syria,  and  Turkey;  (12)  supplied  American  and  Britisli  medical  journals  to  112  medical 
libraries  on  the  Continent;  1 13)  supplemented  the  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies 
of  five  medical  schools  in  central  Europe;  (Hi  defrayed  the  expVnses  of  commisfuons 
from  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Brazil:  (15)  provided  157  fellowships  in 
hygiene,  medicine,  physics,'  and  chemistry  to  representatives  of  lH^vnjjutrieH,.  .<  lb) 
continued  a campaign  agaipst  yellow  fever  in  Mexico.  Central  and^trtqth  America; 
(17)  prosecuted  demonstrations  in  the  Control  of  malaria  in  10  States;  1 18)  cooperated 
in  Jhookworm  work  in  19  governmental  areas;  lift)  participated  in  rural  health  demon- 
strations in  77  American  counties  and  in  Brazil;  (20)  neared  the  goal  of  transferring  to 
French  agencies  an  antituberculosis  organization  m France. *i 21 1 provided  experts  in 
medical  education  and  public  health  for  counsel  and  surveys  in  many  parts  of  the 
world;  and  rendered  sundry  minor  services  to  govemimyits  and  voluntary  societies. 
These  things  were  done  in  part  by  the  foundation  directly  but  chiefly  through  its 
departmental  agencies — the  international  health  board,  the  China  medical  board, 
and  the  division  of  medical  education.  * 

* CAfeNEGlt  FOUNDATION. 


I 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  in  its 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  further  develops  the  foun- 
dation's plan  of  insurance  and  annuities  and  continues  without 
abatement  its  general  study  of  pension  systems.  During  the  year 
the  trudfet  received  for  general  purposes  a total  income  of 
$l,556,64^f6 — in  addition  to  $50,596.63  from  the  endowment  of  the 
division  of  educational  inquiry— $756,641.76-  from  the  general  en- 
dowment’, and  $800,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
on  account  of  ita  appropriations  of  $200,000  a year  for  5 years  and 
$600,000  a year  fpr  10  years.  The  current  expenditures  were  as 
follows:  (a)  General  endowment— Retiring  .allowances  and  pensions 
in  institutions  on  the  associated  list,  $844,724.58;  retiring  allowances 

and  pensions  granted  to  individuals,  $11 1,537.48;  total  retiring  allow - 

' ' • . ,7''  'r  ■.  ‘ 1 
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ances,  $9o6, 262,04:  Expenses  of  administration,  $80,282  17-  publi- 
cation,  $5,773.01  ; total,  $86,055.18.  ft)  Division  of  educational 
inquiry-General,  $9,246.43 ; 'study  of  legal  education,  $7,432  64- 
study  of  the  training  of  teachers,  $36,509.89;  total,  $53,188.96’ 
Gr.and  total,  $1,095,506. 18,  . ' 

’ 'Tlie  1,st/)f  institutions  aasocia&d  with  the  foundation  was  increased 
v he  addition  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  on  Janiyirv  7,  1921-  Con- 
teive  College  and  Washington  and  Leo,  University,  on  April -8-  and 
lM.sk  University  t>n  May  6. 

It  was  decided  by  the  executive  committee  that  teachers  in  asso- 
ciated institutions  who  were  ineligible  under  the  froe-pension  plan 
but  who  became  contributors  under  the'  contractual  plan,  should 
have  all  the  advantages  of  disability  and  guaranteed  interest  that 
are  provided  by  the  foundation.  The  committee  'approved  a new 
forin  of  application  for  allowances  on  the  basis  of  total  permanent 
disability.  It  ruled  that  oflicers  or  teachers  primarily  ewwed  in 

r'TT-i,  efrron  work  rre  not  ^ »■****. 

It  III  led  that  librarians  and  associate  and  assistant  librarians  were 
eligible  for  allowances,  but  thut  reference  librarians,  classifiers  cata- 
loguers, superintendents  of  circulation,  and  library  assistants  were 
no  t igi  ‘ e.  At  the  request  of  a number  of  organizations  in  the 
field  the  committed  authorized  a study  of  dental  education  The 
president  was  authorized  to  make  such  ipquirv  as  seemed  to  him 
wise  m response  to  a request  from  Die  Commission  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion in  \ lrginia  and  to  cooperate  with  a study  of  colleges  being  made 
by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
ota tea  and  Maryland. 

The  report -^treats  at  length  the  relation  of  medical  education  to 
medical  .progress.  In  the  recommendations  for  further  improve- 
ment m medical  teaching  the  report  says  that  there  is  still  need  for 
a reorganization  of  the-gnrriculum,  for  a determination^  the  num- 
ber of  schools  needed  in  tjhe  country,  and  provision  for  their  support. 

In  many  schools,  it/fs  said,  while  the  sciences  are  taught  bv 
trained  teachers,  the  professional,  clinical,  and  surgical  subjects  are 
taught  by  practitioners  with  little  teaching  experience. . Faculty 
conferences  on  teaching  procedure  are  suggested  as  a remedy  for 

|l  ‘ 

“The  medied  curriculum  of. to-day  is  merely  that  of  50  years  ago  " . 
^0  report  states,  “ overlaid  with  one  specialty  after  another  until  the 
load  upon  the  student  is  almost  intolerable.  This- curriculum  must 

theo^'6  J remade'  fr°m  the  8tandP{iint  ^ practice  rather  than 

Among  the  improvements  noted  in  the  report  is  the  closer  relation- 
ship betw^n  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  the  elimination  of  the  ' 
weaker  and  less  prominent  schools,  and  the  development  by  the  • 

. ■'  ? # ; - ' ' 1 iugi  : 
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National  Board  of  Medical  Exam  in  era  of  improved  examinations 
which  now  admit  to  practice,  in  more  than  ‘JO  States. 

In  the  domain  of  research  the  report 'concludes  that  too  many 
people  are  distracted  by  the  importance  of  this  field  away  from  teach- 
ing. “ Increasing  expenditure  for  research  has  shown  chiefly  that 
the  source  of  fruitful  research  lies  not  so  much  in ‘subsidies  as  in  the. 
inspiration  of  gifted  men.”  , As  regards  college  entrance  require- 
ments, the  report  says  that  “after  years  of  effort  the  custom  of  re- 
quiring graduation  f*om  a four-year1'  high  school  is  now  established. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a decrease  in'  the  proportion  of  the 
requirements  forontnpiee  that  is  definitely  prescribed  ns  to  subjects.” 

The  report  also  discusses  the  training  of  teachers  and  comments 
upon  the  importance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  American  liar  Asso- 
ciation in  regard  to  law-school  standards  and  bur  admission  require-' 
indents..  In  regard  t^o  the  former  subject  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  “a  conspicuous  recent  change  has  involved  the  elimina- 
tion in  several  StateA  of  the  traditional  and  somewhat  anomalous 
term  ‘normal  school’. ipul  thp  formal  substitution  of  the  more  appro-, 
priate  title  ‘teachers’  col^e.’  Only  one  (Rhode  Island)  appears  to  ■ 
have  been  attracted  by  the  still  better  panic, college  of  education,’ 
in  spite  of  its  better  form  as  well  as  its  natural  parallels  in  other 
types  of  professional  training,  such  as  medicine,  law,  and  engineering. 
The  teacher  would  be  the  gainer  by  a coordination  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  junior  and  undergraduate  professional  training,  just  ns 
‘schools  of  education’  conform  to  the  accepted  terminology  for  senior  1 
and  graduate  organizations.  California,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island  have. thus  rechristened  their 
training  institutions-,  usually  granting  them  the  right,  if  not  already 
enjoyed,'" of  conferring^  degrees.  Massachusetts  has  bestowed  the 
lftttejjfc’ight  upon  its  normal  schools  without  ultcring  their,  name.” 

jeanes  Fund. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  was  created  for  the  improvement  of 
negro  rural  schools.  AecoAling  to  information  furnished  by  T)r. 
James  H.  Dillard,  president,  the  fund  cooperated,  during  the  session 
ending  June  30,  1921,  with  public-school  superintendents  in  269  • 
counties  in  13  States.  9 , k> 

The  272  supervising  jteachere,  paid  pivrtly  by  the  Bounties  and 
partly  through  the  Jeanes  Fond,  visited  regularly  in  these  counties 
8,976  country  schools,  making  in  all  34,641  l'visits  and  Raising  for  tho 
purpose  of  school  improvement  $394,737.  The  total  amount  of 
salary  paid  ’to  the  supervising  teAchera  was  $2^4,033,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $119,746  was  paid  by  th^  public-sehool  authorities  and* 
.$94,287  through  the,  Jeanes  Fund.  /■•  -**  e 

• The.  businessof  theso  traveling  teachers,  worKng  under  the  direc-  * 
Mon  ot  the  county  superintendents,  is  to*. help,  and  encourag6  the 
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rural  teachets;Ho  introduce  into  the  small  country  schools  simple 
home  industries;  to  give  talks  and  lessons  on  sanitation,  cleanliness 
etc. , to  promote  the  improvement  of  schoolhouses  and  school  grounds- 
hoodl°  organize  cluh.s  for  the  betterment  of  the  school  and  neighbor-’ 

During  the  session  ending  June  30,  1922,  the  fund  cooperated  with 
public-school  superintendents  in  273. counties.  The  work  in  four  of 
these  counties  was  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  State 
The  275  supervising  teachers  visited  regularly  in  these  counties 
7,S.)0  country  schools,  making  in  all  33,921  visits  and  raising  for  the 
_ pU.rposc  ™ 8c,10f)1  improvement  $428,528.39.  The  total  amount  of 
salary  paid  to  the  supervising  teachers  wa^$207, 287.75,  of  which  the 

S9^7f°f  rilT  PHi(1  by  thG  Publ|c-school  authorities  and 

$9_,766...4  through  the  Jeancs  Fund. 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND. 

The  following  appropriations  covering  the  year  1921-2*’  were  made 
hy  the  education | committee  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund:*  Countv 
training  schools,  S23.000;  special  work,  $1,000;  city  schools,  $4,000 
Hampton  Institute,  $5,000;  Tuskegee  Institute,  $5,000;  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  $14,000;  colleges,  $17,000;  total,  $09,100.  Statistics 
showing /fche  work  of  the  county  training  schools  for  the  gessio* 
ending  1922  are  as  follows:  Number  of  schdols,  156;  number  of 
teachers  964;  pupils  in  high-school  grades,  3.7S2;  salary  ffc'm  public 
tax  fund  $401,949;  salary  through  Slater  board,  $59  750;  average 
amount  for  salaries  from  public  funds,  $2,577;  amount  contributed 
by  General  Education  Board  for  building  and  equipment,  $62  000- 
total  amount  for  session  1921-22  from  public  tax  funds,  $657  91 1 ’ 

picse  county  training  schools  arc,  perhaps,  the  most  significant 

feature  in  the  work  of  ,negro  education  in  the  South  at  the  present 
time.  * * “ 

it 

, the  phelps-stokes  fund. 

1 -*> 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  was  established  under  the  will  of  the  late 
^olps  ^okes,  who  died  in  1909.  The  act  of  incorporation 
(1911)  authorized  the  trustees  to  carry  on  housing  activities  aitd  to 
help  in  the  education  of  negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  the  United 
States,.  North  America*  ^Indians,  and  needy  and  deserving  white 
students.  The  predominant  intorest  of  the  fund  to  date  has  been 

^6~t,0ni0f  thi  negr°-  The  of  the  fu<nd  “ approximately 
$1,000,000.  Its  offices  are  in  New  York  City.  , ; 

According  to  data  fumiahedby  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokea,  secretary' 

Abe  obief  activity  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  ‘during  the  biennium' 

under  review  has  beep  the  educational  survey  o^Africa,  ma^e  in 

1 repwto  Of  tbe  John  F.  SUHr  Fund  for  yweodlm  im.  ~~ ‘ - ' 
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cooperation  with  foreign  mission  societies  of  America  and  Europe. 
The  African  Education  Commission,  authorized  early  in  1920,  and 
headed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  educational  director  of  the  fund, 
spent  nearly  a year  in  field  work  ip  Africa  and  has  recently  issued  its 
report.* 

. The  study  of  education  in  Africa  owed  its  origin  to  the  conviction, 
long  held  by  the  mission  boards,  that  missionary  education  foi*  the 
natives  of  Africa  would  profit  by  a thorough  inquiry;  to  the  desire 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  in  accordance  with  the 
express  wish  of  the  founder,  to  “render  some  concrete  aid  to  the 
cause  of  native  education  in  Africa";  and  to  the  situation  created 
by  the  provision  for  “mandatories"  for  backward  peoples,  following 
the  World  War,  whereby  attention  was  drawn  to  the  vital  importance 
of  adopting  vise  educational  policies  in  Africa  that  would  “tend  to, 
prevent  interracial  friction  nnd  to  fit  the  natives  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  life."  Since  the  most  important  work  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund*  previously  had  been  the  preparation  of  the  two-volume  report 
on  Negro  Education,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,4  it  seemed  especially  fitting  that  the  fund  should  apply 
the  same  methods  of  study  that  had  proved  helpful  in  improving 
educational  conditions  among  American  negroes  to  the  members  of 
their  race  in  Africa.  « 

•The  members  of  the  African  Education  Commission  were  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  chairman;  James  Emman  Kwegyir  Aggrey,  of 
the  Fanti  Tribe,  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa;  Dr.  Henry  Stanley  llollen- 
beck,  a medical , missionary  of  the  American  board  at  Angola;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wilkie,  missionaries  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  and  Leo  A.  Roy, of  New  York  City,  who  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  commission.  The  members  of  the  commission. began 
their  field  work  in  Africa  in  the  lato  summer  of  1920,  visiting  Sierra 
Lebne,  Liberia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  Camcroons,  Belgian  Congo, 
Angola,  $nd  South  Africa.  They  visited  all  types  of  schools;  came 
inU>  close  contact  with  many  and  varying  African  groups — “ the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated,  the  barrister,  the  clerk,  the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  the  farmer,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  fisherman;  the  women 
and  girls,  in  the  homes  and  the  schools;”  and  held  conferences  wdth 
representatives  of  trades  and  industry,  “not  only  to  obtain  tho  views 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  but  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  every  section  of  the 
community-in  the  matter  of  education.’* 

The  report  deals  with  the  social  and  economic  resources  of  Africa 

as  the  basis  for  an  educational  program;  urges  adaptation  of  educa- 
» ; * <» 

* Education  lu  Africa.  A study  of  West,  South,  and  Equatorial  Africa,  by  tbs  African  Education  Com- 
mission, under  the  auspices  of  tho  Phelps-Stokes  fund  and  foreign  missionary  societies  of  North  America 
and  Europe. 

M Studp  of  the  Private  and  ITiffhn  School*  for  Colored  People  In  the  trailed  State*,  Bulletin  1918,  ’ 
No.  39-99.  Washington,  Ooramment  Printing  Office,  1917. 
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£°"|  ti?„ntiV'‘i'la!.and  con’n,unity  needs,  involving  emphasis  upon 
R health,  olTective  use  of  environment,  preparation  for  home  life 

recreation  for  the  use  of  leisure  time,  character  and  religious  life! 
utlmes  the  types  of  secondary  schooling,  teacher  training,  training 

“ •™do(S  an,d  hand‘™fts,  “gncultural  education,  training  of  medical 
assistants,  training  of  religious  workers,  college  education  and  pro- 
cssioiral  schooling  that  are  regarded  by  the  commission  as  essential- 
describes  in  detail  for  each  colony  or  territory  visited  the  social 
and  economic  background,  the  existing  provision  for'cducation,  and 
he  steps  necessary  to  make  it  more  nearly  adequate  and  moregenu- 
tnely  useful.  Ihe  report  insists  above  all  upon  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  the  forces  concerned  in  education-gov- 
ernment, commercial  and  industrial  concerns,  missions,  and  the 
native  people  thonisolves-to  the  end  that  the  human  and  material 
resources  alike  of  Afnfa  shall  be  developed  for  the  common  good. 

the  commission  has  encouraged  the  visits  of  African  teachers  and 
workers  k,  America,  and  some  15  or  more  have  already  come  to  see 
what  is  being  done  in  American  schools,  especially  ih  such  institu- 

- I wn.plon  “nd  T"skege«  and  the  negro  rural  schools  in  the 

bouth.  The  tund  has  also  facilitated  attendance  of  several  promising  ■ 
African  students  at  American  educational,  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  African  Education  Commission 
and  related  actmt,<#the  Pholps-Stokes  fund  has  continued  to  make 

ao’nnm'T pr0Pna,K>n*  ■ Usually.  m amounts  ranging  from  *200  to 
*2  000)  to  schools  and  other  organizations  for  negroes.  Eleven  edu- 
cational institutions  wore  thus  aided  in  1922,  and  the  number  has 
been  increased  to  13  for  1923.  Appropriations- totaling  *6,500  wero 
also  made  for  agencies  working  for  improved  race  relations,  particu- 
larly  to  the  interracial  commission,  the  Univereity  race  commission, 
and  the  national  urban  league.  The  fund  has  also  maintained  fellow-  ‘ 
ships  in  the  sociology  of  the  nogro  at  the  University  of  Vinriffia  and 
tiie  University  of  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

NATIVES  OF  ALASKA.  THE 

By  Willia M Ham ii_ton,  Alaskan  A,„„ant.  Buretl,,  of  Edacatlnn. 

The  administration  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  „f  fu„  .. 

Prin;ipa"y  *""'*» re" 
schools,  the  meager  means  of  co^  £ 

r* * 

teachers, e^8  phy^ciant' "it  nu^s  lnC,uded  5 superintendents,  144  • 
attendants,  Ur  he^InXr^e  0^" 
ernment.  Seventy  school*  t,  ..  eer  . on&,ng  to  the  Gov- 
• 3,679.  Orphan:^s  ^ nr„Ti  l^:a;,0n\W,,h‘"  ™"«W  of 
the  care  of  children  left  d«tiM  ' k .1  Ka”nkamk  a"d  Tyonek  for 
prevailed  in  thoi  r^ionl  y eP'dem,C  °f  in,,ue™  *“«* 

ncf'witts^^TndtrialTnd^  *)“  "*«  °f  *" 

ana  everything  else  the  community  may’delnd "to Z't " ^*d*.r’ 
the  narrow  schoolroom  sense  i*  hv  L ™ 3 To  be  teacher  in 

in  Alaska.  He  muTofTen  hl  nh  °f  the  teacher’«  duties 

manager,  and  community  builder  p0S,ma?ter’  busines3 

stock  of  patience  to  enable  him  ? k " * httTe  an  '"exhaustible 
or  night, ^ the  * "T1™  °f  tha  daT 

, "^tment.  Exacting  as  the  work  id  If  . ‘T!"”  0r  "■*“> 
possess  in  high ‘degree  the  minlifW;  ’ * PI?:a!?  to  P61^0118  who 

thropy.  The  resX  £ the uCZ°Lh ^T'  ^ P'liW 
women,  through  a succession  of  years,  are  evidentTnd'"8  a”d  * 

* self-supporting  communities  which  k.  * ? ^ seIf'resPect‘ 

’ * villages  of  former  dayi  ™ Ch  ^ squalid 
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The  work  extends  throughout  the  Territory  from  the  southernmost 
boundary  to  the  northernmost  cape.  The  majority  of  the  villages 
in  which  the  work  is  located  are  practically  inaccessible  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  larger  settlements  have  been  reached,  but 
there  yet  remain  certain  regions,  especially  difficult  of  access,  into 
which  the  work  has  not  been  extended.  Two  of  these  regions  were 
reached  during-the  summer  of  1921. 

In  the  great  delta  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yukon  and  Kus- 
kokwim  Rivers— a country  of  marries  and  lakes — there  are  hun- 
dreds of  Eskimos  living  in  abject  squalor.  During  July,  1921,  a 
teacher  and  his  wife  were  sent  into 'this  region  with  the  materials 
for  the  erection  of  a school  building,  the  equipment  necessary  for 
opening  a school,  and  all  the  supplies  needed  for  a year.  Before  the 
coming  of  winter  precluded  the  possibility  of  outdoor  activities, 
the  teacher  erected  the  building  in  which  he  and  his  wife  must  live 
and  to  which  they  must  attract  the  primitive  people  of  the  region 
for  instruction  in  everything  pertaining  to  a higher  plane  of  living. 
Teachers  were  also  sent  to  Sleetmute,  a primitive  village  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Kuskokwim  River. 

School  buildings  were  also  erected  at  Noorvik,  in  Arctic  Alaska, 
to  replace  a 9mall  log  school  building  erected  by  the  Eskimos  them- 
selves, and  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  in  Bering  Sea,  where  the  school- 
house  erected  by  the  carpenter  of  the  U.  S . S.  Bear , with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Eskimos,  in  1891,  had  become  inadequate;  and  at  Eek, 
an  Eskimo  village. in  western  Alaska,  the  portable  building  which 
had  been  sent  to  that  place  having  become  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  school.  It  was  necessary  to  send  from  Seattle  to  their  remote 
destinations  aH  of  the  materials  for  use  in  constructing  these  build- 
ings; 

The  bureau  maintains  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak, 
Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  The  hospitals,  physicians,  and  nurses  serve 
only  the  more  thickly ^populated  districts.  In  the  vast  outlying 
areas  the  teachers  must  of  necessity  extend  medical  aid  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  Accordingly,  teachers  in  settlements  where  tlie  serv- 
ices of  a physician  or  nurse  are  not  available  are  suppled  with 
household  remedies  and  instructions  for  their  use. 

Reindeer  herds  are  now  distributed  among  the  principal  native 
settlements  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  in  Alaska  June  30,  1922,  approximately 
259,000  reindeer,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one- 
third  to  the  Government,  to  white  men,  and  to  Lapps. 

There  have  been  two  notable,  extensions  of  the  reindeer  service. 
On  tfce  untimbered  slopes  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  Alaska 
Railroad  there  is  unlimited  pasturage  for  reindeer.  In  order  to 
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. “teblish  the  reindeer  industry  in  this  region  a herd  of  1,352  rein- 
. deer  has  been  driven  by  herders  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau  approxi- 
mately 1,000  miles  from  a point  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast  to  grazing 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad.  Hithertp  the  exportation  of 
reindeer  meat  has  been  confined  to  shipments  from  the  Nome  region 
to  Seattle  only  during  the  short  season  of  open  navigation  in  mid- 
summer. The  Alaska  Railroad  will  provide  unlimited  means  of 
transportation  for  reindeer  meat  and  hides  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1921  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Unalga  trans- 
ported for  the  Bureau  of  Education  a herd  of  54  reindeer  from  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodiak  Island.  The  western  half  of  Kodiak 
| Island  is  untimbered  and  abounds  in  grazing  lands  on  which  great 

herds  of  reindeer  can  be  supported..  Through  its  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  reindeer  the  bureau  will  provide  the  natives  of  Kodiak 
Island  with  a source  of  food  and  establish  a future  ir|iustry  for  the 

island  from  whose  ice-free  harbors  reindeer  meat  and  hides  can  be 
readily  exported. 

j * The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  reindeer  industry  resulted  in 
i k 1920  in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  investigations, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  rein- 
deer industry  in  Alaska.  The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the 
natives  and  the  use  of  the  enterprise  as  the  form  of  industrial  educa- 
■ *’on  best  adapted  to  the  races  inhabiting  the  untimbered  regions' of' 

Alaska  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

\\  ith  few  exceptions  the  native  villages^in  Alaska  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education's  work  is  carried  on  are  not  on  the  routes  of 
steamers  which  visit  the  larger  settlements  Transportation  of 
appointees  and  supplies  to  the  remoter  places  has  been  secured  only 
with  difficulty  and  by  the  payment  of  heavy  charges  to  small  trad- 
ing schooners  going  to  these  regions  at  infrequent  and  irregular 
intervals.  This  is  a precarious,  inadequate,  and  expensive  pro- 
, cedure. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  for  a vessel  suitable  for  use  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  Alaskan  work  the  Navy  Department 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  a 
wooden  vessel  with  a carrying  capacity  of  500  tons  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  Funds  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  installing  an  engine  and  reconditioning  the  vessel  were  provided 
in  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  act,  approved  May  24, 
1922a  ‘ 
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By  means  of  the  Boxer  the  Alaska  division  will  be  able  to  make  its 
own  plans  for  the  economical  transportation  from  Seattle  of  its 
appointees  and  of  supplies  for  its  schools,  hospitals,  and  reindeer 
stations.  On  its  southward  voyage  it  can  bring  out  teachers  whose 
teiins  of  service  have  expired  and  carry  for  Eskimo  herders  rein- 
deer meat  which  they  wish  to  sell  in  the  States.  It  can  carry  timber 
from  forested  regions  to  the  timberless  sections.  It  can  distribute 
coal  among  the  various  settlements.  It  can  be  used  as  a school  of 
navigation  and  seamanship  for  young  native  men. 
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Maryland,  music  In  public  schools,  444-445;  rural 
schools,  129;  school  bulflllng  suspended  during 
World  War,  9;  survey  ftf  high*  education,  634. 
Massachusetts,  Americanization  work,  009,  074;  art 
education,  429-630;  educational  extension,  204-306; 
Income  tax,  27;  school  fund,  18-19,  24-25;  taxation 
for  schools,  18. 

Mathematics, research  work,  616-519. 

Medical  education,  273-289. 

Mellyo,  Mary  C.,  on  primary  education,  124. 
Memphis,  Tenn  , school  survey,  614-615. 

Mental  hygiene,  186-187.  » * . 

Mental  tests,  general  review,  565-592. 

Merrill-Palmer  School,  home  economics,  383. 
Methods  of  learning  and  teaching,  researches,  506- 
508.  t 

Methods  of  study,  researches,  509-510. 

Michigan,  rural  schools,  131;  school  fund,  21. 
Mllbank  Memorial  Fund,  health  work,  192. 
Minnesota,  occupation  tax,  28;  school  expenditures, 

. 16;  school  fund,  21 ; school  survey,  008-609.  . 

Mississippi,  school  fund,  21-22;  school  support,  134. 
Missouri,  school  support,  134;  school  purvey,  031- 
632. 

Mohonk  Health  Education  Conbrenoe,  activities 
179-180.  • 

Montana,  Inheritance  tax,  28. 


Moral  education,  legislation,  56-57;  research  work, 
631-534. 

Morrill  Act.  See  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Music,  appreciation,  449-450;  recent  advances  In 
Instruction,  439-459;  research  work,  528-529; 
schools,  457-450. 

National  Child  Health. Council, -work,  189. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  surveys  of  health 
conditions,  191.  *• 

National  Committee  for  Meqtal  Hygiene,  work, 
180-187. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, work,  187-188. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  work,  74. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  development,  086-684;  health  pro- 
grams, 191. 

National  Education  Association,  investigation  of  1 
school  costs,  3. 

National  Physical  Education  Service,  work,  181- 
182. 

National  Research  Counoll,  work,  75-76. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  work,  180-181. 
National  University  Extension  Association, 

201-203. 

Navy,  vocational  education,  364-365. 

Nebraska,  school  suppo.t,  135. 

Nevada,  school  fund,  20, 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  school  survey,  626. 

New  England  College  Entrance  Certlflcate  Board,  „ 
work,  64. 

New  Hampshire,  school  fund,  23. 

New  Jersey,  coutrol  of  school  funds,  99;  school  sup- 
port, 135. 

New  York  City,  art  courses  In  high  schools,  483- 
433;  dual  control,  100. 

New  York  Nutrition  Council,  work,  186. 

New  York  State,  Americanization  work,  650-662; 
appropriations  for  teachers'  salaries,  17;  art  edu- 
cation, 426-428;  music  In  public  schools,  445; 
•cbool  survey,  609-611;  training  for  teachers  or 
adult  Immigrants,  648-649. 

Newspapers  and  education,  465-467. 

Newton,  Maas.,  teachers’  salaries,  1Q6-107. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  school  survey,  619. 

Normal  schools,  478-481,  222.  See  alto  Teachers; 
Teacher  training. 

North  Carolina,  educational  survey,  599;  expend- 
itures for  publlcschools,  17;  rural  schools,  129-131. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  work,  64. 

Nutrition  clinics,  delicate  c^dren,  186. 

Nutrition  In  education,  185-186. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  special  classes,  121-122. 

Occupation  taxes,  28. 

Ohio,  Americanization  work,  667-659,  676-677; 
music  In  public  schools,  444;  school  survey,  608, 
632;  training  for  teachers  of  adult  Immigrants, 
649. 

Oklahoma,  educational  survey,  603-603. 

Oregon,  school  fund,  26;  school  support,  135. 
Organization  and  administration,  researches,  400- 
503. 

Package  library  service,  116-217. 

Padncah,  Ky„  school  survey,  613-614. 

Pageants,  435-437. 
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Palmer,  O.  T.,  on  ventilation  o(  schoolhouses,  109. 
Parent-teacher  ( associations,  development,  079-692 
Parochial  schools,  legislation,  59-60. 

Part-time  school,  352-157. 

Pennsylvania,  art  education,  111);  educational  in- 
tension, 206-207;  music  in  public  schools,  443- 
444;  program  ot  civics,  40.6 — 107 ; rural  schools,  131, 
school  support,  135;  school  survey,  600;  teach- 
ers' salaries,  1 7. 

Periodicals,  dealing  with  educational  research,  494- 
f 495;  educational,  471-474. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  work,  761-783 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  school  survey,  624-626. 

Physical  education,  109-174. 

Physical  welfare,  school  ehildieu,  legislation,  55-56. 
Platoon  school.  See  Wori-study-pluy  sciiool.  , 
“ Pre-vocatlonal  education,”  deQaltlon,  300. 

Primary  education,  124. 

Private  schools,  legislation,  59-60. 

Professors'  salaries,  colleges  and  universities,  85-86. 
Public  Health  Service,  activities,  11)4-195. 

Public  school  finance,  survey,  1-34. 

Public  schools,  music,  439-453. 

Publicity,  educational,  479-471. 

Pupil  self  government,  high  schools,  322-323. 

Purnell  bill,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  86-87 
Radio  education,  220-228. 

Reading,  research  work,  510-515. 

Rehabilitation  of  I nitial  States  World  War  veter- 
ans, 87  c 

Research  bureaus,  tot-103,  491-494. 

Research  work,  bibliography,  540- 561;  eihieational. 
489-564.- 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  activities,  87-88* 
jjfelardation  and  elimination,  researches,  499. 
Revenue,  school.  See  School  revenue. 

Rhode  Island,  school  support,  135. 

Rhodes'  scholars,  91-94. 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  work,  757-7:^. 

Rural  schools,  agricultural  education,  154-156, 

■ 'growth  and  progress,  125-159. 

Ryan,  W.  Carson,  Jr.,  IteceDt  developments  iQ 
educational  journalism,  161-474. 

Scholarsh  lp\  Inter  national,  90-9 1 . 

School  attendance,  researches,  498. 

School  buildings,  113-115;  expenditures,  9-11;  legis- 
lation, 48-49;  rural,  156-158;  surveys,  628-629. 
School  costs,  growth,  3-9. 

School  funds,  California,  23;  Colorado,  20;  Con- 
necticut, 19-20;  declining  Importance,  25-20; 
Maine,  20-22;  Massachusetts,  18-19,24-25;  Mich- 
igan,21;  Minnesota, 21;  Mississippi, 21-22;  Nevada, 
26;  NewJIampshlre,  23;  New  Jersey,  99;  Oregon, 
26;  reforms  in  apportioning.  22-25;  Teias,  26; 
Utah,  26;  Wyoming,  26. 

School  health  supervision,  162-167. 

School  legislation,  35-61. 

School  plant,  hygiene,  167-169. 

School  revenue,  now  sources,  26-28.  • 

School  surveys,  535-540,  593-636.  Str  alto  tinier 
elfin,  foie  ns,  and  Staler. 

School  system,  unification,  122-124. 

School  term,  legislation,  54 . 

Science,  research  work,  527-528. 

Scott,  Walter  D.,  on  Intelligence  tests,  84. 

Secondary  education,  46-47,  313-342.  See  also 
High  schools. 


Soerlejyiomer  II.,  The  American  leat  her,  475-188. 

ScUgiiirm,  EdwlD  R.,  on  educational  budget,  32. 

Severance  taxes,  27. 

Shreveport  and  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  school  survey, 
627. 

Small,  Willard  ,8.,  Educational  hygiene.  161-1181. 

Sniith-Buukhead  Act.  See  Federal  aid  lo  eilucu- 
tion.  1 

Smith-Hughes  Act  Str  Feileralaid  toodueat'ot! 

Smitb-l/cver  act.  Ste  Federal  aid  to  educe'  -in. 

Smith-Sears  Act.  S<.'  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Smith-Towner  bill.  Ste  Federal  aid  toeducatiou. 

Social  hygiene,  and  education,  193-196. 

Social  studies,  eivi6  education,  403-418;  research 
work,  529-531, 

Social}- of  College  Directors  of  Physical  Education, 
work,  184—185. 

South  Dakota,  Aumricanitaliou  work,  665-667. 

Spain,  Charles  L.,on  platoon  schools,  117. 

.Sparta,  W is.,  school  surveys,  626. 

Special  classes,  121-122. 

Speech,  research  work , 523. 

Spoiling  and  vocabulary,  research  work,  519-521. 

Springfield.  Muss,  teachers’  salupes,  9S-09. 

Stanford- Bind  test.  Ste  Bind  tests. 

Stute  agricultural  colleges,  preparation  of  teachers, 
482-483. 

Stute  departments  of  education,  legislation,  40-11. 

State  policies,  public  school  finance,  15-19. 

Students,  colleges  anil  universities,  residence,  M-s5, 
credentials  from  foreign  countries,  T'2-7.4,  foreign, 
in  United  States,  05. 

Students  Array  TrrJujng  Corjis,  organization  and 
work,  211-251. 

Summer  schools,  university,  229-210. 

Superintendents’ salary,  BulTulo,  N.  V , 97-99, 

Supervised  study,  high  schools,  323-324. 

Supervision,  rural  schools,  137-138. 

Surveys  of  education.  See  Educational  surveys; 
School  surveys. 

Sweuny,  Mack  J.,  Edueatloual  work  of  the  Knights  . 
of  Columbus,  719-730. 

Swift,  klotehcr  U.,  A survey  ol  public  school 
finance  in  thal'n^ted  States,  1-34.  ^ 

Taxation  for  schools,  25-28,  45-46.  See  a/aHtor- 
porution  t urns;  Income  taxes;  Inheritance  iuxgs;. 
Ojcupntlon  taxes; . Public  school  nuance'  and 
Severance  taxes. 

Teacher-training,  62-53,  300-302,  477-488.  See  alto 
Normal  schools. 

Teachers,  industrial,  scholarships,  3575358;  music, 
452-45#,  155—457;  preparation,  477;  quallfirat'ions, 
110-111;  qualifying  for  Junior  high  scbools,'.336- 
338;  rating,  107-108;  rural  schools,  1 38- 147; survey 
of  work  of,  631-632;  training  for  vocational  agri- 
culture, 306-302. 

Teachers’  certificates,  49-50,  476477, 

Teachers'  collegos,  Stale,  481-402. 

Teachers’  councils,  111-113. 

Teachers'  homos,  legislation,  49. 

Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  re- 

’ port,  78-70. 

Teachers  of  #dult  Immigrants,  preparation,  648-651, 

Teachers’ salaries,  103- 107;  overage  In  United  States, 
8;  legislation,  56-51;  purchasing  power,  8;  rural 
schools,  143-145;  Springfield,  Mass.,  08-99. 

Teachers’  tArare,  51-52,  107-110. 
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Twciiin*  and  suiH-rvisorv  Mod,  researches,  503-606- 
Tests,  educ-.it ioniil,  120-121,  Ssv.V.E* 

Teias.  nnisio  in  public  schools.  44.V-440;  „.|inol 
ei|icntlitures.  17;  srhool  fund,  26.  School  support 
135.  1 ’ 

Textbooks.  legislation,  53.  • . 

Towner-Sterling  bill.  ,SVr  Federal  aid  to  education 
l Diversities,  SrtaUo  Colleges  on, I universities. 

I Diversity  extension.  207-216,  223-225.  Srr  oho 
Educational  extension. 

I niyersily  of  Arizona,  survey,  634-635. 

I Diversity  of  Indiana,  package  libVnry  servin',  215- 
210 

University  of  Minnesota,  survey,  f&j. 

University  of  Tennessee,  agricultural  extension 
work,  220-222.  c * 

University  of  Texas,  engineering,  2(4)-2r,i  . 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  extension 
work,  207. 

University  of  \\  nshlngton,  legislation,  W).  •" 

University  of  Wisconsin,  engineering,  260.  * 
University  summer  schools,  220-2-10.  ■, 

Utnh,  school  fund.  26;  school  support,  135;  tevatlon 
for  schools,  17. 

Ullcn,  N . Y.t  school  survey,  613. 

\ ent Uni  ion,  srhool  buildings,  166-160. 

Vermont,  school  support,  135.  . 

^ irginht,  inheritance  tax,  28;  school  surrey,  507-5OU 
Vocational  education,  11.  318-320,  343-368. 

Vocational  guidance,  360-301,  534-535. 


\ ocullomd  rehabilitation,  IceislaNon,  58-59 
\ oration  d subjects,  research  work,  525-526,  — 

W iLshington,  school  et|H‘nditures,  17. 

Washington,  I>.  C , school surx-ey, fim. 

" cst  \ irginia,  school  support,  13.5. 

West  Virginia  University, engineering.  2>X) 

" heeler,  U.  (1„  on  teachers' salaries,  106-107. 

" Vn  , school  survgy.  618-610;  teachers' 

requirements,  m. 

" ilmington,  I >d  , school  survey,  fiio-620. 

" mchester.  Va.,  school  survey,  fit  1-612, oi>-6is.  V 
" mslow,  Leon  L./ohjecliv.s  of  art  am!  industrial 
arts  eduention,  428-429. 

" iseonsin,  scluad  support,  13.5.  # 

Women,  status  in  college  and  university  faculties 
74-75.  9 

Work-study-piny  school,  115-120.  > 

Workers'  education.  225-226. 

Workers'  Education il  Ilureau  of  America,  actlvl- 
lies,  210. 

5\orks,  (ieqrge  A.,  ngrieullur-il  education,  201-311. 
World  Association  for  Adult  Education,  work 
218-210. 

" orld  " ar,  educatlooal  conditions  revealed,  2-3. 
Wyoming,  srhool  fund,  26;  school  support,  135. 

5 oung  Mens  Christian  Association,  cducallona 
work.  603-717 

Tuung  W omen's  Christian  Association,  educational 
work,  731-754. 

7.ook,  George  F ^higher  education.  63-95. 
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